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INTRODUCTION. 


SIGNIFICANT  LEGISLATION. 


It  waB  in  May,  1785,  that  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for 
a  survey  of  the  Northwest  Territory  which  should  divide  it  into 
townships  six  miles  square,  each  township  to  be  further  subdivided 
into  thirty-six  sections  each  one  mile  square  and  containing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  This  act  also  provided  that  Section  16 
in  every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  what  have  come  to  be  consid- 
ered the  two  most  significant  factors  in  the  development  of  Indi- 
ana's school  system — the  township  unit  and  the  first  source  of 
revenue.  The  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  to  which  we  trace  so 
largely  the  origin  of  our  free  institutions,  set  up  for  us  a  high  ideal, 
which  has  dominated  our  work  in  education :  "Keligion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  for- 
ever encouraged."  An  act  of  1804  authorized  that  a  township  of 
land  be  set  apart  near  Vincennes  to  be  used  in  founding  a  college. 
In  1816  the  act  which  made  Indiana  a  state  provided  for  a  section 
in  each  township  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  also  that  one  entire 
township,  in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose, be  reserved  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning.  The  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1816  provided  for  township  schools,  county 
seminaries,  and  state  university,  ascending  in  regular  gradation, 
with  free  tuition  and  equally  open  to  all.  In  1818  the  general 
assembly  of  Indiana  passed  a  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  for  each  county  a  seminary  trustee,  who  was  to 
accumulate  and  invest  funds  arising  from  exemption  moneys  and 
fines,  as  provided  in  the  constitution,  and  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high-grade  secondary  school  in  each  county  that  should 
receive  pupils  from  the  township  schools  and  fit  them  for  the  uni- 
versity. In  1821  the  general  assembly  appointed  a  committee  of 
seren  to  report  to  the  next  general  assembly  a  bill  providing  for  a  . 
w 
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goiicrnl  svsfciii  of  ('(liiciLtiim  ascciuliiij!;  in  rrfinliir  {^nnliilidii  fiimi 
towiisIii)>  scIhioIm  til  a  stiitc  iiiii versify.  Tlio  wurk  of  this  pomniit- 
tco  rrsult(;il  in  liii'  liiw  of  1Sl'4,  wliicli  lutnh  rlio  Hvsteni  t'oiisist  of 
tlic  nil-ill  scliooi.  the  oiiinlv  sPiiiiiinrv,  and  l\u'.  statt'  scniiiiary.  No 
provisions  wliati'vpr  worr  niadp  for  town  or  city  scliools,  Indocd, 
tlic  sirliools  (hiring  ail  ihoao  ycarH,  and  for  many  veal's  longer,  df- 
]K-ndf<d  wliolh"  npoii  tlic  sciitiinciit  of  tlic  (roinniiiiiiK'.  In  ls;l:S  n 
law  made  soint-  jilt('in]>t  to  clalioratc  tlic  sy.tnni  liy  |iiviviiliii};  for 
a  <iinnty  coinniiMfiioniT  of  rdm-atioii,  tliii-i'  towns]ii)i  trnstccM,  and 
tlini-  tnislct's  in  oacli  hcIiod]  distrirt. 

SLOW  nr-:VRI.OPMKNT. 

TIh'sc  nets  tell  llic^  story  .if  tlic  |inifircrts  of  cdiu-ation  in  Imliaiia 
t.)  tin-  iniddli-  <if  t'u-  nincli'ontli  cciitiiry.  Sciiiiiil  sysli-nis  an-  imi 
iiindc  by  (lie  puss-pi-  ,f  l,iws— <.xc(.).t  on  |i,iiht.  'I'lic  indi^ina 
^ysfciii  wn«  on  |iii]icr.  TIic  idesils  wciv  jroo.l.  hiir  llii-y  i-oiild  not  U- 
n'ali/.cd  for  iikh-o  ii'iis<  ns  tlinii  one,  Tiio  ri'sonivi's  wore  nionfrrr, 
and  in  inniiy  cases  iirri  |ir-ijirrly  cured  for.  'I'lie  cotiiity  svTiiinarie;; 
fiiriiislied  praelioaliy  llie  only  o|,]ior(nnily  for  edin;;lioi-.  jiiid  ihi-^ 
ojiportnnity  \va«  poor  eiiongli,  witli  ii  few  exei-ption.s.  'i'lu'  liiiiid- 
iiigs  in-ovi.led  weri'  pmr,  llie  ei[ni|)Tiieii(  vviis  pi^ur,  and  those  wlio 
alteniled  liad  liiition  to  pay.  TIk-  -lay  of  fre;-  Meli,«ds  fr.r  nil  was 
afar  otf.  ari.l  illileraey  grew  iipnee.  Tlie  ]>..o|>le  weiv  l.iisy  fellinfT 
fon-sis  and  drainiiig  swjiinps,  and  nniking  for  tlieinselvos  liomes, 
Tliey  <'.\li;iiisti'd  tlirif  tinie  and  their  energy  in  ]nMvidiiig  f.ir  their 
families  the  iu'ee>silies  of  life,  iind  in  hiittiini;  with  nnihiria  and 
oilier  ]iivv!ileiit  diseiises.  So  they  had  no  leisnre  for  the  eoiiteni- 
platioii  of  edneali..nal  prohleiiis,  and  ihe  s|>irilnal  life  had  to  wail. 
Then,  it  ninst  Iw  r<niu;inben'd  that  our  forefathers  eanie  froni 
Miieh  diverse  sections  that  the  popnhition  was  lunde  up  of  alnnwt 
every  shade  of  iK-lief,  and  with  manners  and  enstonis  as  varied  us 
the  regions  whonee  they  caiiie.  Xew  Knglinui,  the  Virginias,  and 
the  Carolinns  eontrihnted  to  the  tide  of  einignition  that  .-eltled  our 
state,  and  the  Xiirionni  Uoad  lieeame  a  <lividing  line  lietween  two 
sections  that  were  to  develop  a  gival  eoniiiionweallh.  With  snch  a 
diversity  of  opinitms  npim  all  snhjeets,  it  is  not  strange  tliat  I'dnca- 
lional  progress  was  slow.  The  ]K'o])le  were  slow  to  impose  upon 
themselves  s(n-alle<l  hiirilens  of  taxation  for  ]iuhlie  education,  ami 
it  twik  n  long  struggle  to  Itring  nl>oiit  ii  different  notion, 
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THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 
Caleb  Mills,  who  camp  to  Indiana  in  the  thirties  ns  principal  of 
the  school  at  Crawfordsville  (which  afterwards  became  Wabasli 
College),  probably  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  a  change 
of  opinion.  It  was  be  who  by  his  insistent  messages  inspired  the 
law  of  1849  and  dictated  practically  the  educational  sentiment  of 
the  new  constitution.  Of  conrso,  there  had  been  ninny  men  of  high 
ideals,  splendid  teadiera,  who  had  come  to  the  state  at  diflferent 
times,  and  who  with  real  missionary  zeal  had  furthered  the  cause 
of  edncation.  M,  Kivet,  a  Frenchman  who  had  flei^to  this  country 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revtilnfion — a  well-edncated,  cultured 
gentleman — taugbf  school  at  Viucenues  as  early  as  ITi'X  Then, 
such  men  as  John  I.  Jlorrison  and  Rarnabas  C.  Hobbs  cimdiioted 
schools  from  which  young  men  went  to  college,  and  aftenvards 
located  in  other  towns  in  the  state  and  "j)ciied  schtmls  of  their  own. 
It  was  through  such  men  as  these  that  tlie  seminaries  and  private 
academies  were  maintained  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  As  many  as 
seventy-three  of  these  schools  had  been  established  Iwfore  1850. 
Aside  from  the  efficient  work  whicli  these  schools  did  in  particular 
cases,  they  were  of  inestimable  service  in  keeping  the  question  of 
education  before  the  peo|ile.  The  people  .still  Ixdieved  that  parents 
should  deci<le  what  education  their  children  should  have,  and 
should  provide  it  for  tbeni.  They  had  not  yet  come  into  the  notion 
that  every  child  has  a  right  to  an  education,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
public's  interest  to  promote  it  by  taxation.  Scoondary  education 
was  thought  to  lielong  to  private  enterprises  and  religious  organi- 
siatinns.  Seminaries  similar  to  those  established  by  the  counties 
were  foimded  by  the  churches,  <iut  of  whicli  grew  many  of  the 
denominational  e(dleges  that  are  still  flourisliing  and-<loing  good 
w<)rk.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Wahash  and  Hanover, 
Presbyterian;  DcPamv  and  Moore's  Hill,  iCethodist;  Franklin, 
Uaptist;  Earlbam,  Friends;  Butler,  Christian;  and  Notre  Dame, 
Catholic.  It  was  the  fact  that  these  provisions  had  been  made  for 
secondary  and  higher  education,  and  that  no  systematic  provisions 
had  been  made  fiu-  eomninn  schools,  that  led  Caleb  iDlls  to  under- 
take the  work  which  be  did.  lie  and  the  men  whom  he  associated 
with  him  .succeeded  in  arousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sprmsibility.     The  first  fruit  of  their  labors  came  in  the  biw  of 
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1849,  the  most  significant  provisions  of  which  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  schools  in  the  districts.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Mills  had  seen  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  education  in  a  democracy^  and  had  named 
consolidation  as  the  key.  Out  of  this  thought  came  the  idea  of 
centers  of  learning  in  districts,  townships,  and  towns,  with  combi- 
nations possible  in  districts  and  townships,  and  finally  with  combi- 
nations possible  between  and  among  districts  and  townships.  This 
made  the  township  graded  school  possible,  which  in  turn  made 
possible  and  necessary  the  township  high  school.  Mills,  in  his 
messages  to  th^  legislature  in  the  forties,  and  afterward  in  his  re- 
ports as  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  goes  over  all 
the  arguments  for  consolidation  and  centralization  of  district 
schools.  It  was  through  such  men  as  Mills  on  the  outside,  and 
John  I.  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  that  education  received  recognition  in 
the  new  constitution.  With  the  new  constitution  and  the  law  of 
1852,  the  township  became  the  political  and  the  school  unit  of  the 
state.  This  fact  is  of  the  largest  significance  in  dealing  with  the 
Indiana  school  system,  for  Indiana  was  probably  the  first  state  to 
make  the  township  the  school  unit.  The  claims  made  for  it  and 
admitted  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  new  constitution  gave 
state  super^'ision,  and  the  people  shortly  voted  in  favor  of  taxation 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  The  movement  forward  with  the 
new  constitution  was  interrupted  by  unfavorable  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  by  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  early  sixties 
from  these  causes  the  schools  suffered  and  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  revival  came. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  local  levies  for  tuition  and  com- 
mon-school revenues  were  constitutional,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  towns  and  townships  to  provide  for  terms  of  school  of  respect- 
able length.  This  really  was  the  beginning  of  public  education  in 
Indiana.  Out  of  all  these  influences,  with  the  township  as  the 
unit  and  center  of  educational  activity,  came  township  and  county 
supervision  and  township  and  town  and  city  high  schools.  It  was 
an  evolution  and  came  naturally.  The  closing  years  of  the  ■last 
century  witnessed  a  rapid  development  of  our  school  system. 
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SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES  IN  SYSTEM. 

The  BtteDtion  of  the  student  of  education  is  called  to  what  are 
believed  to  be  significant  features  in  the  Indiana  system. 

First,  the  system  has  developed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  from 
lower  to  higher  education,  from  common  schools  to  special  schools, 
from  the  people. 

Second,  the  unit  of  the  system  is  the  township  for  the  education- 
al affairs  of  which  one  trustee  elected  by  the  people  is  responsible. 
It  may  be  proper  to  say  here  that  the  chief  adverse  criticisms  to 
this  arrangement  have  been  three :  (1)  Too  great  power  placed  in 
one  man's  hands  with  no  check  on  expenditure  of  funds.  (2)  No 
educational  qualifications,  (ii)  The  incongruity  of  the  triple  duty 
placed  upon  the  officer,  namely,  looking  after  the  paupers,  the 
roads  and  the  schools.  The  first  defect  has  lately  been  remedied 
by  the  provision  of  an  advisory  board.  The  second  is  being  grad- 
ually eliminate<l  by  the  people  who  attach  great  importance  to  the 
oflUce  on  account  of  the  schools.  As  a  consequence  the  third  defect 
has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Third,  the  township  trustees  constitute  the  appointing  power  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  county  schools.  In  recent  years  the  edu- 
cational and  professional  qualifications  of  this  officer  have  been 
increased  and  as  a  consequence  better  men  are  filling  these  places. 
It  is  believed  that  this  mode  of  election  removes  the  office  further 
from  politics  than  it  would  be  with  direct  election  by  the  people. 

Fourth,  the  stat*^  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected 
by  the  people,  among  whom  there  is  a  perceptible  tendency  to 
attach  more  importance  to  the  office  and  to  demand  better  qualifi- 
cations on  the  part  of  the  inciunbent. 

Fifth,  the  state  board  of  education,  membership  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  tliree  members,  is  determined  ex-officio,  has  always 
been  considered  a  unique  feature  of  the  system.  In  recent  years 
the  three  members  wore  added  and  the  appointive  power  was 
placed  in  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  is  himself  a  member  of  the 
board  ex-officio.  This  board  has  legal  and  advisory  control  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  education  of  the  stale.  Township  trus- 
tee, county  superintendent,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  this  board  constitute  the  entire  machinery  of  the  common 
schools. 
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Sixtli,  niiiple  pruvisioii  lias  bt<ou  made  for  liiglier  education  in 
the  iiiiivorBity  at  Bloutniitgtiiu,  tlie  tLH^huical  and  agricultural 
school  lit  IjafajTtte  and  tlie  normal  schix*!  at  Terre  Haute,  all  of 
which  are  a  part  of  the  system  and  receive  students  from  the  high 
schools  without  exainiuntion.  These  institutions  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  tendency  is 
eonHtantly  toward  higher  staiidanls. 

Seventh,  the  student  of  education  will  not  overlook  the  impor- 
tance to  be  attached  to  the  large  number  of  excellent  private  sehixils 
and  colleges  in  the  state.  These  furnish  every  phase  of  education 
to  a  great  and  gniwing  army  of  students. 

Eighth,  referring  again  to  the  township  as  the  unit,  it  may  he 
signiticant  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward  centralization. 
With  the  advent  of  Ix-tter  roads  and  better  facilities  of  travel 
there  has  come  the  demand  for  a  j)erfeet  and  complete  schfMtl, 
covering  the  entire  rniige  of  primary  and  secondary  work  iu  the 
center  of  each  township.  This  demand  is  being  rapidly  met  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  ]>resent  state  super! niendeut  to  provide  for 
every  country  hoy  au'l  girl  just  as  good  school  jirivileges  as  are 
found  in  towns  and  cities  in  kind  of  work  done  and  in  length  of 
term. 

Ninth,  particular  attention  may  lie  directed  to  tlie  provision 
made  for  the  l)elter  prejiaration  of  flie  teachers.  Aside  from  the 
schinds,  the  teachei's'  a.ssociations,  teachers'  reading  circle,  cfumty 
institute,  and  township  institute  should  l)e  menti<ined  as  worth  Ihe 
student's  attention.  Particular  stress  may  be  placed  up<m  llie 
work  of  the  township  institute,  which  has  come  lo  lie  one  of  the 
ini{)ortant  factors  in  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent. 

Tenth,  finally,  it  ought  to  lie  noted  that  while  the  development  of 
education  in  the  state  has  Iieen  made  to  dejiend  u]Mni  the  pcniple 
and  has  been  in  a  sense  on  the  principle  of  local  option,  there  is 
the  notion  that  the  whole  slate  is  resjwmsible  and  that  it  should 
provide  from  the  common  funds  for  any  local  disability  on  ac- 
count of  low  property  value  and  meager  population. 

FASSKTT  A.  OOTTOX, 

Statp  Svpcriniendcnt  of  Pvhlic  Insinirfiiri. 
Indianapolis,  Tnd.,  ilay  I,  lit04. 
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Indiana's   Educational  Exhibit   at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 


By  an  act  of  the  general  asseiiihly  of  liKliaiia,  effective  March 
U,  1003,  a  commission  was  created  and  emjtowered  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  rcpresentntitin  of  the  resources,  industries,  prog- 
ress, institutions  and  attainments  of  the  state  of  Indiana  at  the 
Louisiana  Piii-ehase  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Saint  Louis  in 
11)04.  The  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
this  commission  bv  tlie  governor  of  the  state,  who  apiwinted 
the  following  commissioners:  Xewton  \V.  Gilbert,  Fort  Wayne; 
Henry  \V.  Marshall,  Lafayette;  d.  \V.  (!ockrum,  Oakland  City; 
W.  AV.  Wieka,  Bloomingt^m;  \V.  \V.  Stevens,  Salem;  W,  IT. 
O'Brien,  Lawrencebnrg ;  Crawford  Fairbanks,  Terro  Haute ; 
D.  W.  Kinsey,  Xew  Castle;  Xelson  A.  Gladding,  Indianapolis; 
Frank  (",  Ball,  Mmicie;  C.  C.  Shirley,  Kokomo;  Fremont 
Goodwinc,  Willianisport ;  .To8ei)h  B.  Grass,  Huntington;  S.  B. 
Fleming,  Fort  Wayne,  and  \V.  AV.  Mix,  Htlislmwaka.  The  act 
conferred  upon  the  commission  full  power  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  exhibits,  to  employ  agents  for  the  organization 
and  management  of  sueli  exhibits,  aand  to  provide  for  the  conven- 
ience an<l  comfort  of  the  people  of  tlie  stale  who  might  be  in 
attendance  upon  the  exposition.  Tlie  act  carritxl  an  appropria- 
tion of  $l-)0,()O0.  Of  this  fund  $10,000  were  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  an  exliibit  of  the  e<lncaiional  facilities  and  progress 
of  the  state.  A  conimitteo  <in  education  was  appointed  of  tlio 
mend>er8  of  the  commission,  namely,  Fremont  Goodwine,  chair- 
man, C.  C  Shirley  and  D.  W.  Kinsey, 

The  committee  <jn  education  requested  the  endorsement  and 
eo-operation  of  the  state  board  of  education,  which  was  readily 
given.  It  also  retpiested  the  state  sn])erinten(Ient  of  puldie  in- 
struction to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  of  tlie  exhibit.  Mr. 
Cotton  assumed  this  responsibility,  and,  with  bis  assistants, 
devoted  much  of  the  summer  of  190.'!  to  awakening  an  interest 
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in  the  inattftr  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  early  determined 
to  make  an  honest  allowing  of  the  status  of  school  work  of  the 
state  under  all  economic  and  geographical  conditions.  The  mate- 
rial for  snoh  exhibit  must  come  from  all  the  schools.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  wage  a  camjwiign  in  behalf  of  the  move- 
ment. It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Cotton  and  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent, Mr,  Lawrence  McTurnan,  that  sixty-nine  counties  out  of 
ninety-two,  one  himdred  and  twenty-seven  towns  and  cities,  and 
practically  all  the  colleges  and  libraries  of  Indiana  contributed 
special  exhibits.  This  labor  involved  the  presentation  of  the 
question  before  county  institutes,  teachers'  associations,  and  other 
educational  meetings,  conferences  with  county  superintendents,  a 
convention  of  city  superintendents,  the  issue  of  a  number  of  biille- 
tins  to  school  officials  and  a  vast  deal  of  correspondence.  With 
this  large  preliininar>-  work  accomplished,  upon  the  request  of 
Superintendent  Cotton  ,  the  commission  appointed  the  under- 
signed, sui>crint<*ndent  of  schools  of  Crawfordsviile,  manager  of 
the  exhibit.  The  manager  acts  in  the  capacity  of  agent  jointly  of 
the  connnission  and  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  He  . 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  collating  and  organizing  the  mate- 
rial of  the  exhibit  in  December,  1903,  and  has  succeeded,  with  the 
co-o|ieration  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  a  number 
of  prominent  connty  and  city  school  men,  in  submitting  to  the 
public  the  mo.st  general  and  fnithful  representation  of  all  phases 
and  conditions  of  educational  effort  in  Indiana  ever  made. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  educational  committee  it  was 
made  possible  for  the  state  department  of  public  instruction  to 
issue  this  special  report  on  the  schools  of  Indiana — a  vohmie  of 
more  than  six  hundred  pages. 

W.  A.  Mii.i,is. 
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I.    State  Supervision. 


A.    STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC 
INSTRUCTION. 

1.     HISTORY. 

In  IS-i'i,  tlio  tiv!isiir(;r  of  stjito  was  made  suiicriiitemieiit  of  com- 
mon schools,  cx-otticio.  Tlie  treasurer  wsis  chosen  Iiecniisc  tlie 
duties  were  financial  ruthor  tlian  cihicational,  tlie  jin'scrvntioii  and 
managoment  of  the  school  fniid  Iwinp  tlie  chief  retiniroment  of  the 
office.  It  is  tnie  he  wan  reciiiired  to  nntke  annual  ix'^wrts  to  the 
general  assonihlv,  showinfj  "the  condition  and  amount  of  fnnds 
nnd  proiwrty  devoted  to  edneation ;  the  {condition  of  cidlc^s,  acad- 
emies, county  Rcniiuaries,  otnnmon  schools,  iniblie  and  private; 
estimates  and  accounts  of  scho*jl  expenditures,  and  plans  for  the 
mana^nient  and  improvement  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  for 
the  lietter  organization  of  the  conunon  schools,"  hut  his  chief  duty 
was  to  h)ok  after  the  finances  of  the  s<'hools. 

Tlie  state  tivasnrers  who  acted  in  this  ca]>acity  were  (ieorgc  H. 
Dnnn,  1841  to  18+4;  Itojal  ilavliow,  1844  to  1847;  Samuel  Han- 
nah, 1847  to  18r.n;  .lames  P.  Drake,  1850  to  1853.  In  1852  the 
state  treasurer  was  relieved  of  his  school  duties  hv  tlie  creation  of 
the  otficc  of  state  superintendent  of  puhlic  instmetion.  Tt  was 
made  an  elective  oflice  with  a  term  of  two  years  and  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,300.  His  duties  were  "to  spend  each  term  at  least 
ten  days  in  each  of  the  fen  judicial  circuits;  to  recommend  a  list 
of  hooks,  and  superintend  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the 
township  lihrarios;  to  determine  appeals  from  township  trustees; 
to  have  a  watchful  cai-e  of  the  educational  funds;  to  prepare  all 
blank  forms  for  his  office  and  i-eccive  funds  from  county  auditors 
and  treasurers,  township  trustees  and  clerks;  to  report  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  the  governor;  to  examine  all  applicants  for 
license:  to  preside  at  all  meetinfrs  of  the  state  board  of  education 
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and  to  address  the  board  upon  his  induction  into  office,  setting 
forth  his  views  of  the  best  method  of  giving  efficiency  to  our  educa- 
tional systeiii,  witli  such  suggestions  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  their 
consideration."  In  the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  the  office 
thp  sii|>erintendent  was  really  the  sole  edncational  official  in  the 
state  department.  Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  superintend- 
ents who  have  hold  the  office  up  to  the  present  time : 

Beginning  u/  Close  nf 

Same*.  Tr-rm.  Term. 

William  Clark  lATTabee Nov.    8,  1852.. Nov.   8,  1 854.. Torm  expired. 

Cfcleb  Mills Nov.   8,  185*.  .Feb.  10,  1857.  .Term  expired. 

William  Clark  Lairabee Feb.  10,  1857. .Feb.  10,  1859.. Died  in   May, 

1859. 

Samael  Lfman  Bngg Feb.  10,  1859.  .Feb.  10,  1861.. Term  expired. 

Milea  Johnson  Fletcher. Feb.  10,  1861.. May  11,  1862.  .KilledonE.  R. 

8minnelKloinfe]derHoBboiir...M»y  16,  1862.  .Nov.  25,  19B2  .ReHigued. 

Samnel  Lyman  Bagg Nov.  25,  18B2.  .Mar.  IG,  IB65.  .Term  expired. 

Qeorge  Washiugton  Hosa Mar.  15,  1865.  .Oct.  13,  18(18  .Resigned. 

Barnabas  GofBn  Hobbs Oct.  13,  1868.  .Mar.  15,  1871.  .Term  expired. 

MiltOQ  Bledsoe  Hopkins Mar.  15,  1871..Ang.  16,  1874.  .Died  Ang.  16, 

1874. 
Alexander  Campbell  Hopkins..  Aug.  16,  1874. .Mar.  16,  1875.  Term  expired. 

James  Henry  Smart Mar.  15,  1875  .Mar.  15,  1881.. Term  expired. 

John  MoKuight  Bloss Mar.  16,  1881. Mar.  10.  1883.  .Term  expired. 

Jolm  Walker  Holcomb Mar.  16,  1883.  .Mar.  15, 1887.  .Term  expired. 

Harvey  Marion  LaPolIette    ,.  Mar.  16,  1887.  Mar.  16, 1891.  .Term  expired. 

Hervey  Daniel  Vories Mar.  16,  1891.. Mar.  16, 18B5..Term  expired. 

David  M.  Geeting Mar.  15,  1895.  .Mar.  16,  1899.  .Term  expired. 

Frank  L.  Jones Mar.  16. 1899.. Mar.  15,  1908.  .Term  expired. 

BkMett  A.  Cotton Mar.  15, 1903  . . — 

The  office  has  always  commanded  the  respect  of  the  people  and 
baa  generally  had  capable  men  as  inctimbenta.  The  student  will 
notioe  that  nearly  every  man  who  has  filled  the  office  has  stood  for 
Bome  distinct  advance  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state.  Su- 
perintendent Larrabee,  the  first  incumbent,  was  the  pioneer  for 
mwsh  of  the  work  in  the  West.  Ho  organized  the  system  and  began 
the  great  work  of  the  department  Superintendent  Mills  waa 
TtuJly  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  he  who  moulded 
pabtic  opinion  and  directed  the  legislation  that  made  the  office 
Ksd  the  aystem  possible.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  libra- 
rian and  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  township 
^Qmries.     Superintendent  Rugg  reorganized  and  placed  upon  a 

■tantial  basis  the  state  school  finances.  Superintendent  Fletcher 
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corrected  the  evil  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  revenues, 
and  made  institutes  more  efficient.  Superintendent  Plosliour 
tnrnod  his  attention  to  examiners  and  examinations  and  used 
liis  influence  toward  securing  a  larger  per  cent,  of  women 
teachers  in  the  State.  Superintendent  Hosa  was  instrumental 
in  adding  history  and  physiology  to  the  list  of  common  school 
branches,  in  securing  state  aid  to  county  institutes,  the  in- 
corporation of  the  state  normal  school,  and  the  reenactment 
of  the  law  allowing  local  taxation  in  cities  and  townships 
for  tuition  purposes.  Superintendent  Hobbs,  one  of  the  best 
remembered  of  the  sn peri nton dents,  saw  German  made  op- 
tional in  the  public  schools,  an  act  for  the  education  of  negroes 
passed,  the  girls'  reformatory  planned,  and  Purdue  university 
founded.  Supei'in  ten  dent  Hopkins'  chief  work  lay  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  superintendency,  raising  the  standard  of 
examinations,  reclaiming  school  monies,  and  improving  school 
finances.  To  Superintendent  Smart  more  than  to  any  other  man  is 
dne  the  extended  reputation  of  the  Indiana  system,  brought  about 
by  his  .splendid  organization  of  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  Cen- 
tennial expo.'iition.  He  also  made  the  first  complete  codification  of 
onr  school  laws.  Superintendent  Bloss  reorganized  the  work  of 
the  office,  reformed  the  school  census,  put  examinations  upon  a 
higher  plane,  and  introduced  better  methods  in  teaching.  Superin- 
tendent Holcomb  e.'*tablishod  a  UTiiform  course  of  study  for  country 
schools,  snggesfod  the  ]dnn  of  graduation  in  them,  started  the 
Arbor-day  custom,  and  organized  the  teachers'  reading  circle. 
Superintendent  LaTollette  has  the  credit  of  adding  $450,000  to 
the  school  fund,  and  of  making  the  reading  circle  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  factors  in  improving  the  profession.  Superintendent 
Vories  raised  the  standard  of  examinations,  insisted  upon  profes- 
sional training  for  teachers  and  issued  one  of  the  best  volumes  of 
school  laws  yet  published.  Superintendent  Geeting  is  remembered 
for  the  coninulsory  education  law,  the  township  high  school  law, 
the  law  providing  for  ffate  examination  of  common  school  teachers, 
and  for  rcral  consolidation.  Superintendent  Tones  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  better  school  architecture,  with  more  perfect  sanita- 
tion and  decoration,  extended  rural  school  consolidation,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  minimum  wage  law  for  teachers.     The 
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present  ineiiinbent  has  fct  for  liitnsclf  tiic  tar^c  tusk  of  itiaiiituin- 
in^  all  that  has  Ik'pii  awoiii|)lishe(l  hy  liis  piWceessnrs  and  in 
udtlitirin  to  this  of  iiiakiii^  bi'tter  tin;  work  in  every  wav  possible. 
He  hojjes  to  plaee  teiiching  upon  a  hifjlier  professional  |)laiie.  ami 
to  this  eii<l  he  is  iirpng  better  ]»repartition  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  every  };ra<le  of  work.  He  is  plaein;;  sixJcial  stress  niMni 
tlie  work  in  the  rural  i'clioi)ls,  and  believes  that  eqnal  privileges 
oiif^ht  to  1k'  secured  to  the  eliildren  of  country  and  t<iwn.  The 
problems  of  etinsolidatiim,  inipnived  township  high  seliools,  longer 
tenure,  Iwtter  salaries  an*  all  i-ewivinji  his  attention.  One  of  the 
plans  that  be  has  inaugurated  for  accomplish ing  bis  work  is  the 
annual  (tonfci-eiiee  of  eoiinty  superintendents  in  oaeb  congressional 
distriet.  Since  there  are  only  aUiut  seven  counties  in  each  dis- 
triet,  it  is  jKissiblc  to  consider  carefully  the  problems  of  each 
county.  The  following  ipiestions  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  |»roblenis  cotisiib'reil  at  tlicse  mectiiig«: 

1.  Wlint  Bliontil  chnraetprlKi'  the  work  of  the  jiupcrliiteudent  ? 

n.    Slioul<1    n    sii  jierl  111  I'll  [li'iit   erlllcise    Ills    tcnchci-s    while    visltliiK 

llieiii.  or  liiti'rV 
I).    Khoiilil  i-rllli-lsiiin  lir  otfcivil  niiU'SS  nccoiniHinlcd  liy  he1|ifa)  sii):- 

ReBtlons? 

2.  WhnI  n  new  suin-rlntvniient  is  iliiliix  f'lr  his  schoiils. 

n.     What  an  cxin-rii'iUTd  Knin-rinti-iKleiit  Is  (ioiiij:  for  hl«  sclnmls. 

4.  Wlint  can  lie  done  In  i-lnKKiryins  ami  Ki'a<liu);  niriil  m-hoolsi  the  uliject 

of  such  work. 

5.  What  I'loi  eoniit.v  sniierlMteiHlents  lio  to  eiieoHra(te  their  tetn-liers  ti> 

titteuil  ifillfiees  anil  noniiiil  Hohuols? 
G.    Wlirtt  can  eiunuy  KUiierlnleiuleiits  ilu  to  eiieouniKi'  Eniiliiates  froiii  Ihi- 
8tli  tniide  lo  nttend  liii:li  schou)? 

7.  Wlint   can   [-(iniily   sii|iei'lnteinlent»  ilo   to   eretile   Interest    la   jreiieral 

reailliiK  unions  iiuiills  nuil  piitrons? 

8.  How  can  we  secure  iilui'i"  money  for  ruriil  m-hoo!s'f 
!).    Kiliiontlonal  exhibit. 

10.    MlscollaiieuuFi. 

City  and  town  supcrinf<'udents  arc  invited  to  attcnil  these  meet- 
ings and  to  jmrtieipate  in  the  di.seussions.  Another  plan  wbieli  the 
present  suiK>rintendenl  has  adopted  for  the  purj^sc  i>f  getting  in 
closer  touch  with  the  teairbers  is  that  of  issuing  monthly  bulletins 
during  the  sehtwl  term.  These  Ixiar  upon  various  phases  of  sclmol 
work,  nntl  bo  has  reason  to  lielieve  that  they  are  prnviiig  lery 
helpful.  No.s.  n  and  fi  of  the  pre.scnt  year  in  the  fonii  in  which 
they  were  sent  to  the  teachers  are  submitted  here; 
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fiTjkTK  or  iKUIjkllA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PI  HLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
FiBSKTT  A.  Cotton,  StaUi  Sup't. 

LAVRRKCKllcTuiMN.Diputr. 


BULLETIN  Xo.  5. 

SHUEI)    MOXTHI.T    TO   THE    TKACIIRRtt    OF    IXIIIAN 

iNDiiNAroLis,  Irduna,  Janlakv,  1901. 
THE  S<'II<MH,  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 


Yoli  hHV<>  HOW  liH-ii  III  work  for  Nomi-  nuiiitliH  in  j'our  iireiieDt  puxltion. 
It  limy  lif  tlijil  tlilH  in  not  ymir  flrat  year  in  tlii-  coninniiiity  in  ivhii-h  yon 
nrt-  ti'iicliliiK,  'I'liori'  iirc  siiiiii'  ri'lsitlmiH  exUtfnn  liftn-i'i'ii  yimr  si-liool  and 
your  ronniiutifty  tliiit  iiri>  wortli  tiiiiikint;  kIioiiI.  niiil  tlilx  lit  a  t,'ood  tlue 
to  think  iilioiit  tix'in.  IK.iilitli'ss  y<iii  iiri-  iiy  this  tiiiic  tliorouxlily  tic- 
<|titiiiit<Ml  with  your  hcIhioI  Ulstiiit.  Ymi  kiiiiw  lis  liniiiiilM:  you  know  11b 
iilllK  iind  vjillcyw  niid  mH-cjiiiim;  yon  know  ItM  «oil,  itw  trci'H.  Un  v(>);«tatloii. 
itii  rlrlipx  In  Htonf.  i-oni.  I'lii.r.  ^ns  or  oil.  I>iiul>tli-HH  yon  linvc  iduhI  nil  this 
kiiowli'dKi'  to  an  iidviintiijd-  in  iiwnkfnlnt;  your  lioyn  iind  Klrlx  to  Mtv'e 
tnitli  iinil  lii>>iiity  imd  in  k'v'"K  lli«ni  I'orrfct  notionH  of  t<liii|dt>  eiirtb 
fnetw.  1  trust  tlint  in  trying  to  mmj  <;oils  out-Of-do.>rit  In  your  teacblug 
you  Uiiv<>  not  l)<.'cn  luinijiered  li.v  nnrrtiw  public  o|iinion.  A  student  told 
luo  rort'ntly  tlint  in  his  boyhood  he  dwelt  n|ion  tin-  liiinkn  of  the  Ohio 
ri\iT:  nnd  lltnl  llitTi>  in  slglit  of  siilendld  lillls  iind  Htrt-ams  and  Islands 
Itv  Kt.iidlfd  KfiiKrii|iliy  from  it  l>ouk  and  K"t  imiir.  fiarvtil,  Inndequate 
iioiioiis  of  lhinu.-<  wliU-li  niitniv  luid  pltu-i^l  at  his  wry  door. 


K-li  In  rt'tinrd  to  yonr  knowle<lt:f  of  wiml  nnturo  linci  done  for 
Xow  wiiiil  do  you  know  of  tli<>  t<o<-<al  llfi)  of  your  dis- 
tiii-tV  How  uLiuiy  hnni(')'  arc  tiicreV  How  ninny  imrciitsV  How  many 
Hiildren  of  siliiKd  iitii-7  In  what  klndx  of  houses  do  tho  fiiiiillles  dwell? 
AA'hat  han  liM-n  don<-  to  Imiiittfy  tlii'xe  dwellliiKH  without  and  within? 
AVhat  In  the  spirit  that  dwells  within  <>a<-h  home?  [>nnlitteHs  you  know 
tin-  conditions  of  iiiduslrj-.  Yon  know  what  pliiixt's  of  aKricnlture  and 
slock  rnisinj;  iirc  prospi-rous  and  iiroHtahlc  You  arc  aci|uahitert  with  any 
rallroiidH.  pikes.  IdnckHnilth  xhops,  ^'oocrlcs  or  mlllx  that  may  Ik-  In  the 
dtalrlct.  Yon  know  of  any  cltihi.  smlftlcN.  orders  liiat  iiiny  exist  for 
linproveinent  and  junuseiiient.  You  know  ahout  llie  postotfln'.  the  rural 
routes  and  olHct-s  of  any  kind  tliJit  exist.  Y'ou  ari>.  of  eiiurne.  aeiiunlnted 
and  Idi'utllleil  with  the  churches  and  Sundiiy-KclioolH  nnd  tiielr  work. 


ken  It  for  irrnnled  that  you  know  all  Ihese  llilnns  In  yonr 
Xow  what  have  yon  done  about  ItV  In  tiic  llrst  place,  .if 
i-xitle  in  the  couiinnnlty.     In  no  otiier  way  Is   It  poNNible  In 
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vtttvb  HUtl  IKv  lu  llii  «Lt'>''i-  lu  'l>^  sMund  place  I  trust  that  yon  know  tbat 
uvi  viuv'  vt  ttiiwv  tblu^it  hHi>|ieucU.  Every  fact  that  you  Uave  come  upon 
lu  >>^ur  vvuiwuult.i  tuts  nitsoui^  fvr  Its  t!sl9teace  and  you  can  explain  this 
vvVisUiivo  K  .■n'U  aio  a  stutU'ul  of  lifi'.  You  are  there  to  make  the  eondl- 
U\4u  irf  titv  l>i-tlt-r.  Hi>w  uiauy  of  tbese  homes  have  you  visited?  I  read 
iMUtivwUuv  tUv  I'ltit-r  dd.v  Ihnt  ttio  teacher  1m  no  miijalonacy.  Aye,  but 
Us>  i&  Ut>  i,^>tiii'H  \ul\i  Htv  i-«>uimiiulty  to  minister  and  not  to  t)e  ministered 
tvw  Uv«  uuiki.v  iMti'outii  Iiavt-  you  asked  to  help  yon  In  your  work!  Have 
.\M«  i\>wua  oui  Jwsl  wliat  i'lilldr»'ii  oub'ht  to  be  In  your  sctaool,  and  have 
.\\iU  vuttutiiaU-U  Itiv  full  rt'suun-es  of  your  manhood  or  womanhood  In 
tu'iuuUktt  thttti  lu  Wtort>  you  have  taken  advantage  of  the  truancy  law? 

'I'liv  H'tiwl  l>t>arM  (tii>  vt'ry  closest  relation  to  every  phase  of  community 
lU'v-  U  hitM  t'lt'H  saltl  i>rtt<ii  Ihnt  the  school  Is  the  other  Institutions  In 
HillilnlUVf-  I  wi'lHliT  ir  you  have  realized  Just  what  that  means.  It 
uttuiUM  (tm(  iliu  MflKHil  Uvea  the  life  of  the  community.  It  thinks  its 
llioHUhU,  riH'JM  ItH  emulloiis,  and  bases  its  conduct  upon  the  same  princi- 
lilfM  exnt'lly.  Tlic  hcIiooI  ought  to  he  so  life-like  that  the  transition  from 
Ita  tlfo  tu  a«-tUHl  lire  will  be  attended  by  no  shocks  or  surprises.  What 
ran  you  dn  towards  brlURlug  this  about  ? 

What  Is  your  attitude  townrU  your  community?  Are  you  willing  to 
lio  more  than  yoti  get  paid  for?  A  man  told  me  this  story  recently:  He 
bad  a  boy  employed  In  bis  offices.  One  morning  lie  found  this  boy  sbiver- 
Ing  In  the  cold  office.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  why  he  was  working 
In  tlie  cold,  the  boy  said  the  janitor  had  built  no  Are  yet.  He  was  asked 
If  be  could  not  hulld  n  tire,  and  be  replied  that  he  could,  but  that  he 
didn't  intend  to;  that  be  was  not  paid  for  making  fires.  This  boy  was 
not  In  line  for  promotion  and  never  will  be.  "People  who  never  do  any 
more  than  they  get  paid  for  seldom  get  paid  for  any  more  than  they  do." 
lliis  is  Just  as  true  of  school  teachers  as  of  persons  In  other  professions. 
Now,  what  have  you  done  toward  making  your  school  an  attractive  place? 
You  haven't  left  It  rH  to  your  trustee,  have  you?  I  hope  that  you  have 
taken  some  pride  In  seeing  that  everything  Is  as  neat  as  it  can  be.  I 
know  a  young  man  wlio  put  In  several  days  mowhig  the  school  yard, 
repairing  tbe  fences  and  the  out-houses,  and  even  in  sci'ubblng  the  Hoor. 
for  which  be  received  no  pay  lu  money.  But  be  was  paid.  And  after 
that  community  had  increased  his  salary  as  much  as  it  could  be  was 
caUed  to  a  higher  position.  Again,  have  you  learned  yet  to  take  the  con- 
ditions as  you  find  them  and  to  make  the  very  best  of  them?  This  Is  a 
test  of  your  leadership. 

SCHOOL   AND   HOME. 

To  get  a  little  closer  to  the  every-day  practical  problem  with  which 
yoo  have  to  deal,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  to  bring  your  school  and 
your  community  into  closer  relation.  And  flrst,  what  can  you  and  your 
school  do  for  the  home?  Well,  do  you  know  what  the  abiding  principle 
of  the  home  Is?  It  is  love  so  full  of  affection  and  sympathy  that  it 
would  shield  from  harm,  save  from  sulTerlng,  and  smooth  life's  rough 
places.  You  are  said  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parent.  But  have  you 
realized  that  many  children  will  come  to  you  hungry  for  this  love  and 
sympatby  and  that  It  may  be  your  privilege  to  minister  to  tbem?    Life  In 
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some  bomee  la  bard  and  scant  fare  brings  blttemees  to  cblldren.  ^  Every 
borne  ought  to  do  certain  things  for  every  child.  It  ougbt  to  give  him  a 
BOnnd  mind  Id  a  BOtind  body.  It  ought  <o  teach  him  to  use  good  KngUsb. 
It  ongtat  to  make  him  neat  and  orderly.  It  should  teach  bim  bablts  of 
Industry.  It  should  teach  him  to  be  honest,  to  respect  law.  to  revere 
sacred  things  and  to  work  toward  lofty  alms.  If  the  home  be  wanting  in 
these  duties,  what  can  you  do  In  your  school?  You  can  speak  good 
E^ngllsb  and  require  It  spoken.  You  can  provide  soap  and  water  and 
towels  and  comhw  and  have  them  used.  Yon  can  by  life  and  precept 
teach  the  life  and  dignity  of  labor,  honesty,  respect  for  law,  and  reverence, 
and  you  can  inspire  In  every  child  an  ambition  to  do  his  best.  But  you 
can  do  more  than  this.  In  ninny  of  these  homes  tbe  conditions  that  exist 
are  merely  tbe  results  of  Ignorance.  I  rememtier  an  experience  like  this: 
I  was  visiting  a  district  school  ami  noticed  two  boya  who  were  Insuffi- 
ciently clad.  They  looked  pinched  and  poorly  nourished,  and  they  con- 
stantly breathed  through  their  mouths.  1  supposed  tbey  belonged  to  some 
poor  family  unable  to  provide  for  thpm.  But  on  Inijulrj  1  wns  told  they 
were  tbe  children  of  a  prospei'ous  farmer,  and  that  they  had  kindly 
parents  who  simply  didn't  know  what  to  feed  them  or  bow  to  clothe  them. 
AVhat  could  you  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind?  With  tact  you  may  do  some- 
thing directly.  But  suppose  you  could  get  the  parents  of  your  district 
together  to  discuss  some  simple  questions  pertaining  to  the  health  of 
children.  If  you  are  skillful  you  inny  bring  It  about  that  the  parents  who 
do  know  will  teach  those  who  do  not.  And  the  work  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  health  problem,  but  may  be  extemled  to  others  upon  which  (here 
Is  a  vast  deal  of  Ignorance. 


Second,  what  can  yon  do  for  the  Industry  of  the  community?  You 
can  make  your  school  a  busy  workshop,  where  the  bum  of  Industry  is  the 
standard  of  order,  and  where  each  pupil  respects  the  rights  of  every  otber 
pupil.  But  yoH  can  do  more  thiin  this.  You  can  teach  the  nobility  of 
honest  toll.  The  greatest  thing  that  you  conid  possibly  do  for  your  boya 
and  girls  and  for  your  community  would  be  to  build  Into  them  the  habit 
of  doing  good  work.  The  world  is  full  of  slip-shod  mechanics  who  sllgbt 
their  work.  You  can  teach  the  children  that  any  task  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well;  that  success  lies  in  the  here  and  now  and  not  In  the  far 
ofT:  in  the  little  duties  of  today  Instead  of  the  big  things  one  Is  going  to  do 
tomorrow.  And  you  can  tench  them  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  to  work  out 
Its  problems.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  national  life  when  all  our  young 
farmers  come  to  town:  when  the  small,  well-cultivated  homesteads  give 
way  to  landed  estates.  The  boys  on  the  farms  wield  the  nation's  destiny. 
Dmerson  says;  "The  city  Is  recruited  from  the  country.  In  the  year 
1805,  It  Is  said,  every  legitimate  monarch  In  Europe  was  Imbecile.  The 
city  would  have  died  out,  rotted  and  exploded  long  ago,  but  that  It  was 
reinforced  from  the  fields.  If  Is  only  nuintry  which  came  to  town  day 
before  yesterday  that  is  city  and  court  totlay."  The  problem  of  getting 
tbls  thought  before  your  boys  and  girls  and  before  your  community  Is 
worthy  of  the  best  there  In  in  yon.  The  friction  between  capital  and 
labor,  the  almost  universal  lack  of  respect  for  property  rights,  ought  to 
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Tlilnl,  what  ciiii  you  do  tnwiiniM  lirlnjiins  tlie  rpIiooI  hi  I'loser  toin-li 
with  the  Mtilti-?  Yon  liiivi'  Et  111  your  IiuiiiIh  Io  uinke  goofl  fitlKeus  out  of 
thpBp  Imijs  niwl  RlrlH.  llnl  you  cjiii  only  nuikc  tbi-iii  guml  iltizeiiB  by 
mnkliij;  ttii'iii  good  mcii  nml  women.  rnlrlotlNui  Ih  one  uf  the  ignnlitloif 
nf  KiMMl  f1ll«i'ii?<lil|i.  Hut  imlrlotlMni  in  ):n)iniili?<l  in  >i  wIioIchoiui.-  renpcrt 
for  liiw.  Ill  n  trnliii'd  senBe  of  jHnHce.  As  n  tejiihcr,  tliere  arc  two  tliltit'^ 
tlial  yon  niii  <li)  ami  tlisit  you  must  ilo  if  yon  sncv'i'ed  Iiitp.  First,  you  cnn 
lie  JiiMt  yoUFNelf.  If  by  slnciTc  IIvIiir  you  mnkf  every  pupil  ronllzo  tliiit 
no  iiiatttT  wliiit  linpiicnK  lii-  will  find  you  juKt.  that  lie  will  Unil  In  you  ii 
friend,  yon  will  no  pri'imre  llie  way  for  wli^ldliii;  the  larfieHt  liiflucin;i'. 
Hot^ind,  yim  i-iin  lend  I'very  imjill  to  fee  Hint  wlmt  lit  doe»  he  does  to  Ultn- 
HClf:  tlint  lip  and  not  tlit-  teacher  is  the  iiunlsber  and  ilit"  rewnrder;  that 
llip  i'onH(>inieii<-es  of  one's  (iH-ds,  whether  boikI  or  liad.  niiist  lie  viiilte<l 
mirm  one's  wlf.  TIiIk  lt>  tlip  very  essem-e  of  Rood  cltlisenstalii.  In  no  other 
way  eaii  one  conic  Hnnlly  to  reiiUiie  tliat  wo,  the  people,  are  the  state. 
There  1»  no  lietti-r  place  than  the  pnlj|l<'  school  to  teiich  this  reBpeet  for 
law  nml  onter.  anil  there  never  was  n  time  when  It  iieeilpd  ti)  he  emi»liii- 
HJsed  more  than  It  does  now.  Kvery  Iwiy  should  roalisfe  I'nrly  his  responsl- 
lillity  for  nianlioiNl.  every  >.'irl  for  womanhood— Imth  for  eitlzenshlp.  ItuI 
In  lirlnKhiK  almin  this  realization  what  are  you  doing?  Simply  leading 
your  boys  and  girls  to  live  tlie  principles  whh'li  they  are  to  live  In  the 
li.rger  world. 


Fourth,  has  the  school  any  relation  to  the  church?  I  Ihliik  that  it 
hBB.  The  church  has  an  ahldhig  prlnci]ile  which  can  not  lie  disregarded, 
because  II  iH'longs  to  life.  Kiery  soul  is  religious.  Alercy  must  toiieh 
and  tcnigier  love  In  ihe  home,  regard  for  piMperty  rights,  mere  justice,  mid 
when  It  does  it  glorlrtes  them.  Service  takes  the  place  of  selflBliness  and 
tbe  spirit  of  humaulsm  Is  iMirn.  This  is  the  esKeiice  of  religion,  and  .vou 
can  not  teach  scliool  an  hour  nor  a  minute  without  It  In  your  lives. 

Finally.  1  have  tried  to  say  to  you  that  In  your  community  .vou  have 
nature  and  social  life  as  factors  to  deal  with.  They  are  your  materiiilH. 
You  are  to  use  them.  The  social  life  of  your  community  Is  merely  an 
expression  of  conscious  life.  The  institutions  are  real.  They  are  hulll  on 
principles  of  life.  Tour  pupils  must  live  In  them.  It  is  yours  to  direct 
■o  that  they  shall  wme  more  fully  Into  the  real  spirit  of  the  Institutions. 
Study  the  conditions  in  your  community  and  tlntl  there  your  jirohleU)  and 
tta  solution. 
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Ikduhipolis,  Ihdiini,  FttniutRr,  1901. 
THK  TBACHBB  AND  THE  RCHOOU 


You  hnve  nlread.v  put  tlie  Inrger  portion  of  thin  seliool  year  behind  you 
and  are  looklog  fonviirrt  (o  the  close  of  mliool.  Tht-re  are  some  thlugs 
tbnt  may  be  said  Just  here  l)y  way  of  ciiutioii.  sUKKestiou  nnd  eufourage- 
nieiit.  1u  the  Hrst  plaoe.  this  Is  a  pood  time  for  yon  to  examine  .vouwelt 
and  determine  wliat  mnuiier  of  hcIiouI  teacher  you  are.  Ask  yourself  B»;rl- 
ously  wliy  you  nre  teaching.  What  is  yonr  attitude  toward  the  profes- 
sion? Does  your  rcuiainin^;  In  tlit^  work  depend  upon  your  failure  to 
secure  more  money  at  somethinR  else?  Do  you  know  that  the  essential 
factors  of  the  school  ai-e  the  child,  the  teacher  and  the  eternal  tire  tliat 
comes  from  houI  fontaet?  That  while  the  school  eslsts  for  the  cUlW,  the 
teacher  Is  the  di'termlnlnK  factor.  We  may  bulkl  tine  iiuildltigs,  equip 
them  with  the  t>eHt  materlul,  ceiitrnllse.  systematize  and  supeTvlse.  and  the 
teacher  will  renialu  the  central  flgiiiv  In  the  school.  The  school  will  never 
be  any  better  than  the  teacher.  His  problem  lias  iilwnyB  been  and  always 
will  be  how  to  touch  and  awaken  every  child  lu  his  preMcuce.  And  he  will 
succeed  Just  iu  the  decree  in  ivhich  he  does  this.  Great  armies  of  un- 
taught children  sit  day  l>y  day  In  the  presence  uf  teachers  and  never  re- 
ceive a  mesHage.  No  tire  is  utruck  out.  no  life  is  awakened  Into  new 
being:  for  them  it  is  as  If  there  had  been  no  teacher.  I  hope  you  have  in 
the  montliH  Hint  arc  gone  always  nia<le  the  child  supreme;  that  you  have 
made  constant  daily  iireiwrntiou;  (hat  in  every  recitation  you  liiive  !iad  at 
least  one  clear-cut  truth  to  preseiit;  that  you  have  kept  your  Hues  of 
organization  closely  drawn;  and  that  you  luive  made  your  work  so  inter- 
esting tliat  no  shadow  of  ludifference  has  fallen  across  your  school.  If 
you  have  had  tliiK  attitude  nothing  can  ke«-p  you  fi-uui  succeeding.  If  for 
any  reason  you  have  permitted  your  Interest  to  languish,  now  is  the  time 
to  renew  your  energy.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  crucial  time,  II  really  doesn't 
take  much  ability  to  conduct  a  school  the  Hrst  few  weehs  or  up  to  the 
ItDlldnys.  Indeed,  a  school  which  Is  well  orfranlsed  and  conducted  to  a 
successful  close  one  year  will  almost  nin  Itself  till  the  holidays  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  real  lest  of  the  teachei-  comes  In  the  reorganization  of 
demorallxed  forces  and  In  directing  iind  conducting  these  forces  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  of  the  year's  work,  after  the  holidays.  It  Is  the  teacher 
who  can  keep  tho  self-nctlvity  of  every  child  to  the  hlgliest  notch  who 
cau  meet  the  test.  I^t  mc  suggest  some  things  that  may  contribute  to 
this  end. 
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Tbe  greatest  tblng  that  you  can  possibly  do  for  yoor  pupils  Is  to  teach 
tbem  bow  to  etudj.  Perhaps  you  linve  been  so  Intent  on  diiWng;  in  cer- 
tain facte  that  you  have  neglected  this  phase  of  your  work.  In  a  few 
years  at  best  the  facts  you  teach  will  be  forgotten;  but  the  habits  of  In- 
dustry, of  study,  you  build  Into  these  lives  will  abide  and  grow.  And  edu- 
cation Is  not  a  matter  of  learning  facts;  It  Is  a  matter  of  habits,  of 
character.  Now.  have  you  taken  pains  to  Inquire  into  the  way  your  chil- 
dren work  In  getting  a  lesson?  Do  you  sometimes  take  up  a  new  lesson 
with  tbem  and  show  them  bow  to  go  about  getting  It?  Getting  a  lesson  is 
a  matter  of  seeing  what  there  Is  in  it.  And  ten  minutes  of  good,  active, 
alert,  wide-awake  study  Is  worth  hours  of  stupid,  pnselve  stare.  Study 
carries  with  It  the  concentration  that  can  shut  out  completely  the  whole 
world  from  the  subject  In  hand.  It  carries  with  It  the  power  of  obesrva- 
tlon  that  can  detect  in  the  minutest  detail  the  points  In  tbe  subject.  It 
carries  with  It  a  nicety  of  discrimination  that  can  put  all  points  observed 
In  their  proper  relation.  Finally  it  carries  with  It  an  ordering  power  that 
brings  Independent  mastery.  Patient  work  in  leading  your  children  to  see 
wlist  there  Is  In  a  lesson.  In  selecting  out  tbe  most  essential  thing,  and 
tbe  subordinate  things,  and  In  grasping  these  relations,  will  prove  worth 
white. 


This  work  of  Hxlng  the  study  habits  of  your  children  Is  Just  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  recitation,  and  Just  as  much  under  your  control.  Tbe  study 
periods  should  be  arranged  with  the  same  care  and  should  be  Insisted 
upon  with  the  same  regularity  as  tbe  recitations.  As  a  rule  tbe  study 
period  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  recitation.  After 
children  are  old  enongh  to  prepare  lessons  from  assignments  the  study 
period  of  a  suhjpct  should  never  Immediately  precede  Its  recitation.  A 
lesson  should  be  prepared  for  eternity  and  not  for  tbe  recitation,  and  the 
habit  should  be  fixed  early.  With  your  working  schedule  you  can  insist 
npon  a  strict  observance  of  the  study  periods.  Let  a  recitation  go  occa- 
sionally and  do  quiet.  Individual  work  among  your  pupils.  A  workshop 
with  tbe  busy  hum  of  Industry  Is  what  a  school-room  ought  to  be  and  It 
Is  a  sure  sign  of  good  teaching. 

BOICE  STODT. 

I  said  that  tbe  real  test  of  a  teacher's  success  may  be  the  degree  in 
which  be  gets  In  touch  wltb  all  bis  pupils  and  keeps  tbem  working  up  to 
the  best  there  Is  In  them.  In  order  to  do  this  he  most  deal  wltb  each  Indi- 
vidual. Tile  advance  in  a  subject  may  l>e  determined  by  tbe  average 
ability  of  tbe  class  or  even  by  the  ability  of  Its  weakest  members.  But 
tbe  width  and  depth  of  Investigation  must  be  determined  by  the  strength 
of  each  Individual.  Now,  while  the  class  as  a  whole  covers  a  certain 
amount  of  work  In  the  subject  the  teacher  can  direct  the  Individual  mem- 
bers In  supplementary  work,  giving  each  one  an  opportunity  to  go  as  deep 
Into  the  topics  Id  band  as  he  can  with  the  material  at  hand.  To  illustrate, 
the  work  that  the  class  as  a  whole  is  to  do  upon  some  movement  In  hls- 
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tory,  aa7  ttae  ordloaDce  of  1787.  ma;  be  limited.  But  tbere  la  a  field  for 
very  wide  reaearch.  Now,  uuppose  the  teacher  lias  at  baud  some  data  for 
tbis  tavestlKation.  Mere  Is  an  opportuoity  to  call  Into  pla;  Individual 
effort  and  to  assign  interesting  profitable  home  work.  And  the  work 
Bbonld  always  be  interesting  work  whtcb  tbe  pupil  can  do  without  worry 
to  blmself  or  hie  parents.  Or  suppose  some  little  piece  of  apparatus  would 
be  belpful  to  the  teacher  In  making  clear  some  points  In  blstor;  or  £«<>)!- 
rapliy.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  use  the  skill  of  some  boy  on  tbe  farm. 
To  Illustrate,  a  little  model  of  the  primitive  cotton-gin,  or  a  simple  loom, 
might  throw  much  light  upon  social  and  lodustrlal  problems  In  the  history 
of  our  people.  To  the  resouceful  teacher  every  subject  will  suggest  many 
tblogs  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  boya  and  girls. 

WRITTBff   WOBK. 

The  value  of  written  work  can  not  l>e  overestimated.  Frequent  use 
should  be  made  of  It  for  recitations,  reviews  and  examinations.  In  the 
recitation  It  will  serve  to  present  the  Independent  thought  of  each  Individ- 
ual, and  it  will  give  splendid  training  In  English  expression.  In  reviews 
It  will  reveal  the  powers  of  organization  and  expression.  To  be  of  value, 
every  paper  handed  In  should  be  carefully  gone  over  by  tbe  teacber  with 
corrections  and  suf^estloiis  for  Improvement.  Indeed,  written  work  Is 
worse  than  worthless  If  this  Is  not  done.  And  then  the  examination  has 
Its  place  and  It  Is  imiKtrtant.  Not  that  I  would  have  fou  exaggerate  Its 
importance  or  hold  it  over  the  pupils  as  a  menace  or  threat,  or  that  I  would 
put  very  large  stress  upon  It  as  a  basis  for  promotion.  But  It  has  a  place 
In  school  work,  and  If  given  under  right  conditions  there  will  be  no  dread. 
A  large  part  of  the  adverse  criticism  that  has  been  made  against  examina- 
tions Is  mere  drivel  and  has  come  more  largely  from  teachers  who  do  not 
like  to  work  than  from  healthy,  wide-awake  pupils  themselves.  I  thiuk  I 
should  seldom  announce  beforehand  any  written  work  which  I  wanted  to 
serve  as  a  test.  It  Is  a  part  of  education  to  learn  to  meet  the  conditions 
that  confront  us.  In  life  the  problems  are  not  generally  posted.  We 
come  up  against  them  and  must  think  on  our  feet.  In  tbe  crowded  rural 
school,  then,  the  examination  should  serve  some  such  purposes  as  Ihese: 
<1)  It  should  enable  the  teacher  to  examine  bis  pupils  and  blmself  at  tbe 
same  time.  (2)  It  should  aid  the  pupil  In  thinking.  (3)  It  should  aid  the 
pupil  lu  the  expresslou  of  good  English.  (4)  It  should  reveal  to  the  pupil 
his  mastery  of  the  points  In  question.  (5)  It  should  serve  to  make  tbe  pupil 
more  self-reliant.  (8)  It  should  enable  tbe  teacher  at  times  to  do  double 
work  In  the  school- room.  Of  course,  this  all  means  work  for  you.  But 
it  will  pay.  The  suggestions  I  made  above  In  regard  to  bome  work  and 
these  In  regard  to  written  work  are  In  keeping  with  the  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples that  expression  must  keep  pace  with  Impression— that  construction 
must  equal  Instruction.  The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  use  that  which 
he  takes  in.    Herein  lies  the  value  of  manual  training. 

THE  BOY  ON  THE  FABU  AGAIN. 

It  is  Just  in  his  ability  to  do  things  that  the  boy  on  the  farm  has  a 
better  chance  to  succeed  than  (he  town  or  city  boy.    And  It  Is  because  the 
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boj  on  tl)e  farm  has  work  to  do.  He  1r  well  trained  In  Itae  expreRslve  side 
of  life.  It  is  expresHlon.  loo.  tliat  amountH  to  somethlug.  mid  tu  it  he  gets 
the  notion  tliHt  tliere  1b  work  to  do  In  the  world— that  life  Is  not  all  play. 
Now,  if  yon  cnu  uite  thene  good  quiilltles  In  your  school  work,  well  and 
good.  And  If  you  can  use  them  In  ImildInK  in  the  community  a  lsrg%r 
regard  for  labor  nnd  a  sujirenie  reapect  for  the  farm  and  its  problems  that 
will  keep  the  boys  In  the  country  It  will  he  all  the  lietter  for  the  boys  au-i 
the  nation  in  the  years  to  come.  Of  course,  If  a  yooiig  man  really  believes 
that  he  will  have  letter  opiJortoiiltles  for  himself  and  for  what  he  would 
do  for  hnuaitity  liy  going  to  the  city,  he  should  go.  He  can  succeed,  a^ 
scores  who  have  preceded  lilni  to  the  city  are  succeeding.  But  let  him 
remember  tliat  fiirni  work  is  Just  as  important.  Just  as  honorable,  Just 
as  clean,  that  It  requires  Just  as  much  ability,  and  tlint  It  la  Just  as  remu- 
nerative as  any  work  he  will  And  to  do. 

LAST   DAY    SVOOBBTtDNS. 

The  close  of  your  term  may  be  made  profltalile  to  the  couimunlly  by 
arranging  a  detlnite  program  of  your  work  nnd  sending  It  to  the  patrons 
with  an  Invitation  to  be  present  at  least  part  of  tlie  time.  Two  or  three 
days  could  be  taken  up  in  oral  examinations.  A  wheilule  of  these  sbouM 
be  made  and  dignified,  interesting  examinations  conducted.  You  can 
make  a  careful  preparation  and  conduct  an  oral  <|nlz.  Or  you  ran  make  n 
careful  list  of  the  <inestlons  you  wish  to  ask,  write  tliem  on  nllpH  and  let 
the  children  draw  their  <pie8t1ons.  This  device  serves  to  keep  interest 
alive.  In  addition  to  oral  exnmlnntious  an  esliii)lt  of  written  work,  draw- 
ings and  models  may  be  made.  If  there  Is  also  the  entertainment  feature 
it  can  carr}'  with  It  a  dignity  and  an  Influence  for  better  thinga  In  eiluca- 
tion  by  selecting  that  wht<-li  Is  worth  while  for  the  occasion.  Whatevei' 
you  can  do  to  promote  a  heallliful,  educational  Interest  In  your  community 
will  l>e  so  mwcli  gnln  for  the  canse  in  whieli  we  are  engaged.  Emersuu 
must  have  been  thinking  of  teachers  when  he  Avrote:  -To  help  the  younit 
soul,  add  energy.  Inspire  hope,  and  blow  the  coals  Into  a  useful  flame:  to 
redeem  defeat  by  new  lliouglit.  by  flmi  a<'tion.  that  Is  not  easy,  that  is  the 
work   of  divine  men," 

2.     ADMrNTSTRATION. 

a.  ELECTION,  TENURB.  DEPUTIES,  SALARIES. 
TIk'  atatP  Huj>eriiiten(loiit  nf  pnh!i«?  iiistrnctinn  is  elected  by  the 
people  at  tlie  peneral  elections  for  a  term  of  two  wars.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  nnmlwr  of  terms  he  may  be  electetl.  Ilia  salary  is 
$:i,(lOO.OO.  Three  deimfics  nre  jmivided,  with  salaries  of  $1,500, 
$1,200,  and  $720.00. 

h.    giTALlFlCATIONS, 

^^'hile  no  edncntional  or  professional  qualifications  are  fixed  by 

the  constitution,  the  [>enpl('  lla^■o  generally  cliosen  men  of  high 
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moral  eharaeter,  strong  edueatiomil  lenders,  practical  tcaclierH,  well 
acquainted  with  the  cdncatidnal  needs  of  the  fitate,  and  capalile  of 
carrvtiig  on  the  work  for  wliieh  thev  were  chosen. 

c  GENERAL  DUTIES. 
The  state  snperintendent  has  charge  nf  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction and  n  general  sn]>crintendencc  of  the  business  relating 
to  the  eommon  schools  of  the  state  and  of  the  school  funds  and 
school  revenues  set  apart  and  ajiportioned  for  their  support.  At 
the  retpiest  of  school  officials  it  is  his  dutv  to  render,  in  writing, 
opinions  touching  all  phases  of  administration  or  construction  of 
school  law, 

rf.     VISITS. 

Ilcviaits  each  eountyin  the  state  at  leuat  once  dnring  his  term  of 
office,  and  eKamines  books  and  records  relative  to  the  school  funds 
and  revenues,  lie  meets  with  teachers  and  officers  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  counsels  with  them  and  lectures  upon  topics  calculated 
to  sultserve  the  interests  of  popular  education, 

e.  KEPORTS. 
(}}  Hepiirt  to  tbr  (liiirrnor. 
In  the  month  i)f  .Tanuarv  in  each  year  in  which  there  is  no 
regular  session  of  the  general  assembly,  he  makes  a  brief  report,  'n 
writing,  to  the  governor,  indicating,  in  general  terms,  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  state  for  wmmon  school  purjioBeH,  the 
additions  to  the  iieruianent  sclxioi  fund  within  the  year,  the 
amount  of  school  revenue  collected  within  the  year,  and  the 
amounts  apportioned  and  distributed  to  the  s<'hools, 

fi)     Hi-poft  to  ifmrral  AiHfinlily, 

At  each  regular  session  of  the  genenil  assembly,  on  or  l)efore  the 
fifteenth  day  of  January,  the  sujxTintendent  presents  a  biennial 
report  of  his  administration  of  the  system  of  jtnblic  instruction,  in 
which  he  furnishes  brief  exhibits — 

First.  Of  his  labrirs,  the  results  of  his  exjieriem*  and  ol>serva- 
t.ion  as  to  the  operation  of  said  system,  and  suggestions  for  the 
remedy  of  obsencd  imperfections. 
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Spconil,  Of  the  amount  of  the  permanent  seliool  fnnds,  and 
their  general  condition  as  to  safety  of  maMiier  of  investment;  the 
amount  of  revenue  annually  derived  therefrom,  and  from  other 
sources;  estimates  for  the  following  two  years;  and  the  estimated 
vahio  of  all  other  property  set  apart  or  appropriated  for  school 
purposes. 

Third.  Of  such  plana  as  lie  may  have  matured  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  sehools,  and  for  the  increase,  safe  iuvestnipnt, 
and  better  presprvation  and  management  of  the  peniianent  scJiool 
funds,  and  for  the  increase  and  more  economical  expenditure  of 
the  revenue  for  tuition. 

Tonrth.  Of  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  year  then  closing 
with  those  of  the  year  next  preceding,  and,  if  deemed  expedient, 
of  years  preceding  that,  so  us  to  indicate  the  progress  made  in  the 
business  of  public  instruction. 

Fifth,  Of  such  other  information  relative  to  the  system  of 
public  instnieti<m— the  schools,  their  jM-rmanent  funds,  annual 
revenues — as  he  may  think  to  b<!  of  interest  to  the  general 
asscnihlj'. 

lie  apjiends  to  this  rcfKirt  statistical  tables  compiled  from  the 
materials  transmitted  to  his  office  by  local  school  <itlieials  with 
proper  suuunaries,  averages  and  totals.  lie  makes  a  statement  of 
the  semi-annual  collections  of  school  revenue,  and  his  apportion- 
ment thereof;  and,  when  he  deems  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  do  so, 
he  appends  extracts  from  tlic  correspondence  of  seined  officers,  to 
show  either  the  salutary  or  defective  operation  of  the  system  or  of 
any  of  its  parts. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  rei>ort  are  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  several  counties  of  the  state;  and  they  have  been  the  means 
of  stimulating  the  schools  of  the  state  to  greater  effort;  for 
instance,  the  report  assists  in  certain  movements  such  as  for  better 
sanitation  and  decoration  of  school  buildings,  modem  architecture 
in  building  schoolhonses,  manual  training  in  public  schools,  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools  info  graded  towiiship  high  schools. 

f.   coritsE  OF  STiinr. 

The  construction  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  state  manual 
was  placed   in   the  hands  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
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instniction  by  a  resolution  of  the  county  Huperint«ndents'  associa- 
tion ill  June,  1894.  The  course  of  study  is  revised  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  meet  the  changing  conditions,  Wliilc  the  superin- 
tendent is  rcsiHjnsible  fi>r  the  ciinrsi^  of  stuily  in  its  preparation 
and  revision  he  confers  witli  county,  cily  and  town  superintendents 
who  are  in  closer  toueli  with  the  schools  aud  know  better  their 
needs.  If  the  reader  cares  to  examine  tlie  present  course  of  study 
he  may  obtain  one  from  the  manager  of  the. exhibit. 

g.  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTE  OUTI-INBS. 
The  laws  provide  that  all  township  teachers  shall  meet  in  insti- 
tute one  day  in  each  month  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  There 
are  in  Indiana  1,01(5  townships  and  this  number  of  institutes  is 
held  each  month  of  the  school  term,  or  7,11^  meetings  duriug  the 
year.  The  programs  for  these  meetings  are  professional  and 
cultural.  In  addition  to  the  consideration  given  the  branches  of 
study  whieli  are  taught  in  the  schools,  two  books  adopted  by  the 
Indiana  reading  cirtde  board  are  studied  each  year.  During  the 
present  year  the  books  were  Ivaniioe,  and  Nicolay's  Lincoln. 
Those  for  the  coming  year  are,  Dutton's  School  Maiiagement,  and 
Henderson's  The  Social  Spirit  in  America.  The  reader  may 
obtain  a  pamplilet  on  the  Indiana  reading  circle  work  from  the 
manager  of  the  exhibit. 

ft.     ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY  PROGRAMS. 

The  superintendent  issues  progntuis  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  observance  i)f  certain  days  in  OctolK-r  and  April 
each  year.  These  programs  arc  stnuewhat  elaWrate,  giving 
something  of  the  history  of  the  days,  the  reasons  for  olworvance, 
the  governor's  proclamation,  descriptions  of  trees,  with  pictures 
and  instructions  as  to  what  and  how  to  plant  them,  descriptions  of 
birds,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  value  and  care,  poems  on  trees 
and  birds,  and  appropriate  selections. 

In  Governor  Durbin's  last  proclamation  on  arbor  and  bird  day 
he  said:  "There  has  Iwcn  within  recent  years  a  widespread  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  re  fores  tization,  especially  in  Indiana,  a  state 
favored  lavishly  by  nature  with  timber  resources  that  to  the 
pioneer  seemed  limitless  and  inexhaustible.     The  rapid  develop- 
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ment  of  the  agriciiUural  ami  indnstrinl  interests  of  tlie  state  lias 
been  accompanied  by  o  sacrifice  of  our  forests,  until  the  people 
have  been  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  iiiijjortaiice  of  a  system- 
atic effort  with  a  view  of  prpventiiip  further  devastation." 

Since  1896,  the  year  the  state  department  of  eiUication  began 
effectively  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  matter,  thousands  of  trees 
have  been  planted  by  the  teacliers  and  pupils  of  the  state,  and  the 
birds  liave  received  more  consideration  than  ever  before.  The 
resnlts  of  this  work  have  l>cpn  very  pralifyiiig  to  all  lovers  of 
nature. 

t.     TEACHKRS'  MINIMUM   WAOK  LAW. 

It  is  the  tliity  of  the  state  superinlemlent  of  public  instruction 
to  enforce  the  minimum  wage  law.  This  is  a  i-eccnt  piece  of 
legislation  calculated  lo  increase  the  salaries  of  teacliers  and  to 
bring  about  better  preparation  of  teachers,  and  will  \io  found  under 
the  diseus.*ion  of  "The  Teachers  of  Indiana.'" 

;.  SOHKKULES  OF  SIK'CKSS  ITKMS. 
An  act  of  the  last  legislature,  api)roved  March  !t,  IftOIt,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ''To 
adopt  and  schedule  the  items  entering  intfl  teachers'  succtess 
grades,"  tii  l>e  used  by  the  city,  town  and  tiumty  superintendents 
in  grading  the  "teachers  under  their  charge  and  supervision."  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  following  foruis 
have  been  prepared,  which  are  now  used  by  all  county,  city  and 
town  superintendents  in  grading  their  teachers  i 


Schedule  of  Sitccess  Itbmh. 

FORM  I. 

For  the  Vm  of  County  Suprrinlf»6rain. 

I.    Qualification  Otoifl 

1.  Natural  ability  and  perfonnHty (0  to  10) 

2.  Scholnrshlp  (o  ti>   li) 

3.  Pmfetisloiial  tniinitig (0  to  5) 

II.    The  Eecitfltlon  o  to  -10 

1.  Subject  matter— appropriateness  of (0  lo  fi) 

2.  Purpose (0  to  5) 

3.  Plan  (Olo5) 
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4.  Prcpnnition— 

11.    Toutlior    <0to5) 

b.    Pupils  (0  to  5) 

5.  Skill  (Oto5) 

G.    Tboi-oughuf-SH   (O  to  5) 

7.    ABsl^iimeiit  (0  to  fi) 

[[I.    lU'lutlou  of  leather  to  tlii?  Scliool  and  CommuDlty 0  to40 

1.  Class  I  flea  t  loll  and  grndatlon (Oto  S) 

2.  itidUNtr;,  and  intetvet  in  thft  aitUR  aiid  plaua  ot 

the  scliuol  cnmimiiilty (Oto   5) 

.■(.    (iuvprnlng  ability  (Oto  10) 

4.    8iinitnry  coikIIIIuiih  iiikI  iit'iitnciiH (Oto    5) 

.1.    4'ure  lit  sclio*)!  property.  keppliiK  rwordw,  mak- 

liiU  rciwrts  (Oto  5) 

>i.    CiMiiHTiitlmi    wllh    iitlipr    ti-iu-li<TH,    tilt?    trnHtt^b 

;iiid  county  KuiH>rliiteii<leiit (Oto    S 

T.    Llbnirks,  rt'iidlnj;  I'liyrk-s  aud  Jouriial» tO  to   5> 

Total  % 

Teacher. 

County  Su  perl  111  endent. 

lud ]»03. 


r  Success  Iteus. 


For  the  Cue  tif  i'ilg  tiiiil  Tmrn  Niipi-rintrmli-nli  nmiyiiiy  «  Hrirf  SWifrfidc. 

1.    Tfnclilng  Ability  55-!! 

1.  PrDfeRKloiiul  attainment  (20%) 

2.  Conduct  of  the  rccltatloii  (15%) 

:i.    Uesulttt  ill  scholtii-Rlili)  of  pupils (20%l 


II.    fiovmiluK  and  lUfclplliiary  Ability 3i 

1.    Moral  and   social    liiniiciice  on   pupils  mid  i-omiiiii- 

ully  (10%) 

2.    .Alillit.v  1(1  develop  Kcir-rcllHiui'.  liiduslry,  lutcgrlly. 

tidcllly.  I'tc (10%) 

.1.    I'lTsorLulliy  of  tlif  teaclior (10%) 


II!.    I'nifcMHlunal  iiiid  (:<iiiiiiiiiiiity  Interest 1 

1.  C^^opcrntUn)  with  other  teachers  and  supervisors. .  .(5%) 

2.  Interest  iu  alms  and  plans  of  the  school (5%) 

'A.    frofesxlonal  aiuliltlon  and  growth (5%) 


Total  . 


. .  Teacher. 
Clty'^ 


Superintendent. 
1B03. 
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For  I'st  nf  filu  <"iil  Tmni  HiiiivnnlfiiiU-Hli  liviriaij  <i  More  IM-iil>il  Ni-he'liile. 

I.    Tom^hlng  Ability  .">% 

A.    Frofi^siutuil   iiltiiiiHiH'iil    (-»%) 

1.    Scliolaxtie  i>i'(-p>irti1ii>ii. 

'2.    I'rofoKHloiiiil  tnilning. 
H.    Tlii>  n'citiitian  (l'>%) 

1.  I*rt"|iarjitiiitL  r)f  ti'iiclii-r  umi  iiupil!', 

2.  .iiiiiroiirliiti'iM>KM  of  xulijci't   lutitlci-. 
:i.    IK'fliilleiicsH  iif  iilm  luul  imninw. 

4.  Skill  In  iiiifHllouliif;. 

~i.  PnigiVKKion  ill  liliili. 

II.  (.'uro  ill  iiKNiKnuiciit  iif  k-Msmis. 

7.  Ittiltiiiciiit.'  (if  linen  vt  wurk. 

('.      ItcKUttH   ill   M<'1lO]ll|-Klll|l   Iif   lIUpIlM |JI)%) 

].       A<-t|tliKiti<lll   of    f]H-IS  fllKl    ri'llltlOIIM. 

.  :t.    cJciK-ritl  hironiiiitioii. 

4.    Awiiki'tiliii;  <>[  Ki-li»lii]'1y  liitcri'Mt. 

Ti.    ( 'Jciiriii'ws  iiiiii  t'lt'KiiiK'i'  of  I'Mlirewslon. 

H.    CovcmiiiK  im.l  Disci iiiiiiiirj-  AI.ILlty ?,(>% 

A.    Munil  iiriU  moiIiiI  Intluciii'e  on  imi'llH  iiikI  conumi- 

"iiy (icji 

Ahillty  Id  .li'Vi'lo]!  ill  liii'  pniills  rlii>  iillniiHtlt- 

virtiU'N-rfi-.i>:iiitloii  .if  iiiw  iiiiii  sofljii  rlnlilK- 

iJ,    Ability   lO  <li'vt'iiip  i'koIhIIc  virl Ill's— liiiiustry.   Iioii- 

fsty.  rPlluliility,  llilcllly.  oto (10%i 

C.    rpisoiiJility  anil  ji|)|ictiriitu-o  of  leacluT (Hi%i 

IVrKDtinl  mill  iiiiirul  worth  iiiiil  liiHni-in-i',  liiililt.s. 
dispoHlllim.  lieitltli.  iiItii-<>.  xyiiiiiiLlliy.  I'liiTKy. 
miiiilim-HH  or  woiiiiiuIIiii'km.  liiiiii-sly.  etc. 

III.    Professlonnl  luni  I'oiiimunlty  Interest 1.'% 

A.  Co-ope  rat  Ion  witli  oilier  tenrlicrK  mid  witli  mijier- 

vlsors iri-S  I 

B.  Interest  In  nims  iiml  iiliinn  of  Heliool  einunmnity (.'%i 

1.    Cure  ot  Hilioiii  iir'ijierl.v— 

a.    Proli'etliiii  of  HiinpIieM  iiiiil  rnniltiire. 

U.    Nentiii>«s. 

e.    School  ileeiiriitifiii. 
'2.    BiiililitiR  n]i  of  strnti;;  siliool  Ki'iitinienI   iu  tiie 

eommuiilty. 

3.  EdueiitloTijil,  Hlerary  or  aoeial  ehili  worlt. 

C.  Profesaioiial  pnrKiiits  (ri%l 

1.  Present  lines  of  profess  Ion  ill  slmly, 

2.  Reaillnir  of  eiliu-nti until  literatiiie. 
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ProfenHlonal  [nirsults— C 
3.    Attendance   upon 
and  associations. 


Total  

Teacber. 

Oltyj 

Town  J 

Intl..  1903. 


Superiiileodent. 


Form  I.  us  liiUlcntpd.  1h  for  the  iiki'  of  uoiint.v  Mnperfntenrtents  In  Krnit- 
]Dg  the  tcneliem  iinilcr  their  HUpervislon.  Form  II  Is  for  the  town  and  eltf 
i!U[}erlnten(lpnt».  Furni  III  in  u  detnileil  niml.vsis  of  Form  II.  and  is  In- 
tended nior(>  t'Hiifi'iail.v  for  guidaiK-e  of  teachers  in  their  study,  but 
may  be  uaed  tiy  the  city  and  town  suiierintendents  desiring  the  longer 

T])e  city  and  town  HU|)erlntendeiitN  Klionld  hiind  the  xni-eess  grades  tu 
their  teaciiers  not  Inter  than  .lul.v  1st  eiieh  yeiir.  and  forward  copies  of 
the  same  to  the  county  suiieriutcnilent^.  who  will  keep  tlie  offlclal  success 
records  for  the  counties. 

The  county  supirintiMi dents  should  iisk  the  county  councils  to  provide 
supplies  of  lilankH  and  records  made  nei-essnry  tiy  the  |>assaRe  of  this  act. 

The  following  I'x pinna tioiis  of  rlie  schethdc  are  submitted:  Ity 
"scholastic  pre|Mi ration"  is  menut  tlu'  time  spi-ut  hi  study  In  .lornc  of  the 
higher  eduetitioiuil  Institutions  In  addition  to  the  scholarship  iix  shown  ou 
license.  Teaciiers  shotild  lii^  em-oiiraged  U>  etudy  at  least  four  years  In 
adrance  of  the  work  lliey  arc  eiigagcil  In.  A  high  school  teacher  should 
have  a  four  ,vi>iirs'  college  (■ourst'  and  a  grade  teacher  at  least  a  four 
years'  lilch  school  course,  cli'. 

The  teacher  who  is  really  Interested  prufesslotiiilly  Is  the  unc  who  seeks 
most  persistently  to  better  lit  herself  ImHIi  liy  ncliolastlc  and  pnifesslonal 
training  for  more  thoioitgh  work.  K.tis'rli-nce  Is  sometimes  counted  by 
saperln  ten  dents  as  a  larfte  factor  in  niarkitig  success,  but  the  teiicher  who 
has  taught  twenty  or  nion-  yeiu-s  mny  have  shown  in  all  that  lime  no 
profiwiioiiul  interest  and  little  ablilly.  and  may  hiivc  been  unwilling  to 
spend  any  of  Iter  time  or  immey  in  ri'iil  preparation  for  her  work.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  tenclK'r  who  is  wliliiii;  to  teai'h  ten  or  twelve  years 
without  Hrst  hnving  made  e.vleiisive  prepiiratlon  for  good  work  in  some 
flrst-elaSR  scliool.  ou>;ht  (o  he  ranki-d  very  low  In  suci-.-s«. 

The  ivmiilrilrig  Items  under  I  find  11  will  he  readily  understood. 

By  "commmilty  Interest"  is  mennt  tlic  c'o-opcriiti.m  of  teacher  with  tlw 
other  teachers  and  the  prlnci]>iil  or  sHperlnfendent  In  fnrlherhiK  the  alms 
and  I'lans  of  the  school  coniuumity.  Many  teaclii'rs  who  are  satisfactory 
in  their  schoolroom  work  do  uot  lit  hito  tlie  conimuulty  life  of  the  school. 
They  are  contniiled  hy  little  troubles  of  various  kinds,  and  ni-e  often 
exclusive  and  self -■■entered.  Tliis  always  gives  aiitio.vanci-  to  the  principal 
and  keeps  liim  coiistantly  adjusting  troubles,  .\gaiii.  many  good  teachers 
are  without  ainbitiou  to  assist  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  school.  They 
look  after  thetr  own  room,  hut  give  no  time  or  attention  to  help  carry  out 
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tbe  sng^eatlons  from  the  prtncipHl  or  8upertnt«'nd(>nt.  The  best  teiiehpr 
co-operates  heartily  witli  her  principal,  her  Buperiiitemleiit  and  nRSodHlex 
In  all  movements  for  tbe  improvpment  of  the  school  and  the  school  (^om- 
munltj. 

"Professions!  pursuits"  is  au  Important  Item.  A  teacher  who  Is 
BSttsfled  simply  to  tench  school  without  investlKaling  and  ImprovinR, 
encept  as  suRgested  by  the  principal  or  siiperlutcndent.  Is  not  doing  hor 
best  She  Hhoiild  be  interested  In  good  works  on  pednROKy.  psycliol ogy. 
methods,  etc.  Her  reading  of  school  periodicals,  attendance  ui>on  eduoa- 
Uonal  gatherings,  her  knowledge  of  current  events  and  the  literature  of 
the  day.  are  all  important  factors  to  be  considered  In  marking  the  success 
grade. 

The  dinieulty  In  Applying  these  schedules  will  ■>«  In  marking  the 
details.  After  hflvlnj;  marked  the  itenis  conscientiously  tile  superintendent 
often  finds  that  he  does  not  give  his  real  estimate  of  the  teacher.  He  feels 
that  It  is  too  much  or  too  little,  especially  when  she  is  compared  with 
other  teachers  whom  he  has  marked  Just  as  carefnlly  on  the  same  plan. 

The  superintendent  shonid  liiive  In  mind  all  the  Items  mentioned  In  the 
schedules,  hut  It  will  l>e  dlfllcult  to  mark  them  separately.  After  all,  one's 
"general  Impression"  of  a  school  Is  a  better  ^Ide  than  the  summary  of 
the  several  Items,  especially  when  the  superintendent  is  In  doubt. 

A  teacher  la  successful  when  she  is  training  her  children  to  love  order, 
obedience,  politeness,  and  to  have  reverence  for  things  sacred.  In  judg- 
ing the  work  of  a  gardener  we  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  "method" 
of  planting,  sowing,  cultivating  or  reaping,  but  the  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  the  growing  plant  In  Its  various  stages,  and  to  the  finished  product. 
Likewise.  In  passing  Judgment  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher,  the  general 
spirit  of  the  school,  rather  than  the  detailed  analysis;  the  "general 
Impression"  of  the  teacher's  worth  instead  of  the  prnding  of  the  several 
items,  should  guide  the  superintendent  in  marking  the  success  grades. 

k.     STATE  LICENSES. 

In  1899  the  legislature  gave  applicants  fnr  leaeliers'  license  the 
privilege  of  sending  tlieir  inannsoripts  to  the  ilepa i-tment  of  piiMi<t 
instruction  to  be  graded.  This  entitles  them  to  a  license  lo  teadi 
in  any  county  in  the  state  instead  of  in  one  county  if  the  manu- 
scripts are  examined  and  graded  by  the  county  superintendent. 
The  law  has  been  a  great  convenience  to  teachers  and  lias  at  the 
same  time  assisted  materially  in  raising  the  standard  of  examina- 
tions. 

I.     BBADINO  CIRCLE  BOARD. 

The  state  superintendent  is,  e.r  officio,  a  niemlxsr  of  the  reading 
circle  board  of  the  state.  This  board  and  the  department  have  a 
common  purpose  in  selecting  the  Ivest  lifernlure  f()r  teachers  and 
pupils. 
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M.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  TKUSTBBS. 
Tlifi  state  aiiperin  ten  (lent  is  bIbo,  ex  officio,  &  member  of  the 
board  of  tnistefs  of  the  state  normal  school.  This  duty  serves  to 
keep  the  department  in  elose  touch  with  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  and  the  everyday  practionl  pedagogical  problems.  It 
is  a  duty,  too,  which  takes  the  superintendent  away  from  his 
clerical  duties  and  brinffs  hini  face  to  face  with  the  actual  problems 
of  teachers. 


a    THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.     HISTORY. 

When  Caleb  Mills  first  suggested  a  board  of  education  for 
Indiana  it  was  to  consist  of  a  conntv  superintendent  chosen  from 
each  of  the  congressional  districts.  When  in  1852  the  board  was 
created  it  consisted  of  the  state  sui>erinten(lent,  and  the  governor, 
flccretary,  treasurer  and  auflitor  of  stat**.  Tn  1855  the  attorney- 
general  was  added.  In  18fi5,  it  was  changed  and  consisted  of  the 
state  superintendent,  tiie  governor,  the  president  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, the  president  of  the  state  normal  s<!hool  (not  establishes! 
till  1872),  and  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  three 
largest  cities  in  the  .state.  Tn  1S7.5  Hie  president  of  Purtlue  Uni- 
versity was  added.  In  Ifillit  the  general  assembly  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  three  additional  memliers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  They  must  be  three  citizens  of  prominence,  actively 
engaged  in  ediicalitmal  work  in  the  .state,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  county  superintendent,  none  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
any  (^nnty  in  which  any  other  member  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion resides,  or  from  which  any  other  member  was  appointed. 
Under  this  last  provision  the  present  bfmrd  has  the  following 
membersh  ip : 

Fa-ssett  A.  Cotton,  president,  slate  superintendent  public  in- 
struction. 

W.  W.  Pnifions,  seeretarv,  president  state  normal  school. 

Hon,  W.  T.  Durbin.  governor  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  William  L.  Hryan,  president  Indiana  university. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Stone,  president  Purdue  university. 
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Dr.  W.  T.  Stott,  president  Franklin  eo)lege. 

C.  N.  Kendall,  siiperintendpnt  Indianapolis  spIiwIs. 

F.  W.  CooleVj  superintendent  Evansville  schools. 

J.  N".  Study,  superintendent  Ft.  Wayne  schools. 

Prof,  J.  M,  Blosa,  ex-state  superintendent  of  piihlie  instruction. 

K.  E.  Robey,  superintendent  Howard  county. 

The  state  board  of  education  with  its  ex  officio  memhership  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  uniqne  feature  in  the  Indiana  system. 
Indfied  its  strength  has  been  dne  to  its  ex  offiein  membership.  At 
times  it  has  had  in  its  memhership  such  men  as  David  Starr 
Jordan,  John  Merle  Conlter,  and  T^wis  II.  Jones,  men  of  national 
and  internalidiial  reputation.  So  constituteil  it  will  necessarily 
always  have  (he  Ix-st  (inalified  educators  of  the  state. 

2.     ADMINISTE.\TION. 
a.    EXAMINATIONS. 
The  state  board  of  pducation  is  responsible  for  all  examinations 
of  teachers  and  makes  all  questions  used  in  these  examinations 
which  are  for  the  following  Rrades  of  license : 

1.  Primary  license,  one,  two  and  three  years. 

2.  Common  school  licen.se,  one,  two  and  three  years, 
•\.     Hiph  school  license,  one,  two,  three  and  five  years. 

4,  Professional  license,  eight  years. 

5,  Life  state  license. 

In  addition  to  making  the  questions  the  board  conducts  the 
examination  and  examines  and  grades  the  manuscripts  of  appli- 
cants for  professional  and  life  state  licenses.  All  other  examina- 
tions are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  uninu- 
scrijits  are  graded  by  the  county  sui>erintcudent  or  by  the  state 
HU|>erintendent.  The  law  provides  for  an  examination  to  Ijc  held 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  first  eight  months  in  each  year. 

6.     RBOTH^ATIONS  CONCERMNG  EXAMIN.\T10N8  AND  LICKNSES. 
The  following  circular  was  issued  by  tlie  state  superintendent 

of  public  instruction. 

Indianapolis.  Inil.,  Jntuinry  15,  1004. 
AH  iiii|illi-iiiits  for  cominoii  m'liool  or  iirlniar.v  licmiseR  during  th«  ypar 
1904— oltber  state  or  county  lii't^uscs— mity  select  either  one  of  two  lists  of 
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questions  on  the  subjects  of  history  and  literature.  In  each  anbject,  one 
list  will  he  based  npon  the  general  field  of  tlie  subject,  the  other  npou  the 
reading  circle  book  correHpoiidlug  with  It. 

Qradts  of  LieensfS. 

I.  Life  State  License  for  Graduates  of  Higher  Institutions  of  Learn- 
ing Only.— The  uliite  lioard  of  education  rerliwd  lln  rnlea  governing  appli- 
cants for  life  state  licenses  by  the  addition  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved.  That  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  education  relating  to 
examinations  for  and  the  granting  of  life  state  llcentiea,  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  amended  by  the  aildition  of  (he  following:  All  graduates  of  higher 
Institutions  of  learning  In  Indiana,  or  other  Institutions  of  equal  rank  in 
other  states  approved  by  this  board,  which  require  gruduatlun  from  coni- 
mlBsioned  high  schools,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  same,  as  a  condition  of 
entrance,  which  maintain  standard  c-ourees  of  study  of  at  least  four  years, 
and  whose  work,  as  to  scope  and  quality.  Is  approved  by  the  slate  board 
of  education,  shall,  on  complying  with  the  conditions  enumerated  below, 
be  entitled  to  life  state  licenses  to  teach  In  Indiana:  Provided,  however, 
That  graduation  by  the  applicant  shall  have  been  accomplished  by  not  less 
than  three  years'  resident  study  and  by  thorough,  extended  examinations 
In  all  subjects  pursued  privately  and  for  which  credit  has  been  given  by 
the  Institution:  And,  provided  further,  That  the  requirement  as  to  three 
years'  resident  study  shall  apply  only  to  applicants  graduating  after 
January  18,  1900. 

First.  Such  applicants  must  have  held  one  or  more  sixty  months' 
licenses  or  a  professional  license.    (See  requirements  In  this  circular.) 

Second.  They  must  present  to  the  state  board  of  education  satisfac- 
tory written  testimonials  from  competent  superintendents,  special  super- 
visors, teachers,  or  other  school  officials  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
taught  and  mniinged  a  scliool  or  schools  snccessFuUy  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  months,  at  least  ten  of  which  shall  have  been  In  Indiana. 

Third.  They  must  pass  thorough,  satisfactory  examinations  In  any 
three  of  the  following  subjects:  (li  General  history  of  education;  (2)  The 
school  system  and  the  school  Inw  uf  Indiana:  (H)  Educatlounl  psychology; 
(4)  Experimental  psychology  uiid  child  study;  (5)  Leading  lU'liool  systems 
of  Europe  and  America;  (6)  Science  of  education,  nud  (7)  The  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction. 

Fourth.  Before  entering  upon  the  examination,  such  applicants  shall 
present  to  the  state  board  of  education  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character,  and  shall  pay  five  dollars  each  (the  fee  prescribed  by 
law),  which  can.  In  no  case,  he  refunded.  Examinations  In  the  subjects 
named  above  may  be  taken  on  the  last  Saturday  of  April. 

Fifth.  A  license  will  be  granted  to  those  who  make  a  general  average 
of  76  per  cent.,  not  falltug  below  05  per  cent.  In  any  subject. 

II  and  III.  For  Applicants,  not  Graduates  of  Higher  Institutions  of 
Learning.— Life  state  and  professional. 

Examinations  for  these  licenses  will  be  conducted  In  the  months  of 
February  and  April. 
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Section  1.  Subjects  for  February:  Algebrn,  civil  government.  Ameri- 
can literature,  science  of  education,  ant]  two  or  tlie  following  three 
subjects— Elements  of  |>liyslcs,  elements  of  botany,  and  Latin  (Latin 
grammar,  two  books  of  Caenar  and  two  of  Virgil).  A  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  tbe  above  (entitles  the  applicant  to  a  profesHlonal  licenMC,  valid 
In  any  Indiana  school  for  eight  years. 

Section  2.  Subjects  for  April:  Geometry,  rhetoric,  general  history, 
Elnglish  literature,  physical  geography  and  two  of  tbe  following  three 
subjects— chemistry,  geology,  and  zotilogy.  A  satisfactory  examination 
on  both  1  and  2  entitles  the  applicant  to  a  fife  state  license. 

The  following  requlreuients  govern  the  application  for  life  state  and 
professional  II censes: 

1.  Applicants  for  life  state  and  professional  licenses  must  have  beld 
two  thirty-six  months'  licenses  In  Indiana,  or  an  equivalent  In  another 
state,  obtained  by  actual  examiuatlou,  and  must  have  taught  aucoesafully 
at  least  forty-eight  months,  which  fact  shall  be  properly  certiBed  to  and 
sent  with  the  manuscript  to  the  state  board  of  education. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination,  applicants  shall  present  to  the 
examiner  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  professional 
ability.  Applicants  for  life  state  license  shall  pay  Ave  dollars  each  <the 
fee  prescribed  by  law),  which  can,  in  no  case,  be  refunded. 

2.  Applicants  for  professional  license  will  take  the  February  exami- 
nation only. 

5.  No  tee  Is  required  of  applicants  for  professional  license. 

4.  A  license  will  be  granted  to  those  who  make  a  general  average  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  not  falling  below  sixty  per  cent.  In  any  subject, 
and  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  and  good 
moral  character. 

6.  An  applicant  for  a  life  state  license  falling  In  the  examination  for 
the  same,  but  who  will  have  met  alt  the  requirements  for  a  professional 
license,  shall  receive  such  license,  or  If  he  reach  the  required  average  for 
a  professional  license,  but  fall  below  the  standard  per  cent  In  one  subject, 
he  may  be  conditioned  in  such  subject,  and  may  be  granted  a  professional 
license,  on  the  same  conditions  as  If  he  iiad  originally  applied  for  a  license 
of  this  class. 

6.  An  applicant  Is  ' ■conditioned."  that  Is,  he  may  complete  the  work 
at  the  next  regular  examination,  If  be  makes  the  required  general  average 
and  pass  successfully  upon  all  the  branches  except  one.  required  for  the 
license  applied  for.  A  statement  setting  forth  this  fact  will  be  furnished 
such  "conditioned"  applicant,  who  must  present  the  suine  to  the  county 
superintendent  wlio  will  forward  It  with  the  condltluni^  nianuRcripl  to 
the  department  of  public  instruction. 

WAere  the  Eieaminationt  May  Be  Taken. 
Applicants  for  a  professional  license  or  a  life  state  license  may  be  ex- 
amined by  memlKrs  of  the  state  board  of  education  at  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  on  the  last  Saturdays  of  February  and  A)>rlt.  respectively: 

1.  In  the  department  of  public  Instruction,  state  house. 

2.  In  the  offlce  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Fort  Wayne. 
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3.  In  tlie  office  of  the  city  Buperiatendent  of  schools,  Evanavllle. 

4.  la  the  office  of  tbe  county  snperlDteDdeat  of  scIiooIh,  Valparaiso. 
B.    In  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond. 

6.  In  tbe  office  of  the  county  auperlnlendent  of  schools,  Terre  Haute. 

7.  In  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Lafayette. 

8.  In  the  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Seymour. 

9.  In  the  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Bloomlngton. 

Rules. 

1.  Write  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  using  legal  cap. 

2.  See  that  the  answers  to  the  questions  In  each  branch  are  entirely 
separate  from  those  of  any  other  branch,  and  securely  fastened  together. 

3.  Write  full  name  and  postofficc  address  upon  each  set  of  answers, 
and  upon  every  sheet  disconnected  from  the  first  one. 

4.  Answer  the  general  questions  upon  a  separate  sheet. 

D.  Furnish  the  examiner  with  recommendations  required,  which  are 
to  l>e  filed  for  future  reference. 

Applicants  should  furnish  to  the  examiner  the  necessary  postage  to 
send  manuscripts. 

IV.  Sixty  Months'  State  License.— This  license  Is  valid  to  t«acb  aD? 
subject  in  any  non-com  missioned  high  school  In  the  state;  to  teacb  all  ot 
the  common  branches  In  any  school  In  the  state;  and  to  teach  the  subjects 
upon  which  the  examination  Ir  made  In  any  commissioned  school.  The 
examination  may  be  taken  on  the  last  Saturday  of  any  of  the  first  eight 
calendar    months,   but    must   be  taken   In   two  divisions,    as   follows: 

The  first  division,  an  average  of  05  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  85  per 
cent,  in  the  common  branches;"  the  second  division,  an  average  of  75  per 
cent.,  not  falling  below  60  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  five  branches,  as 
follows; 

Oroup  1— Literature  and  composition  (required  by  all  applicants). 

Group  2— Algebra  or  geometry  (one  required). 

Group  3— Botany,  aoiilogy,  chemistry,  physics,  or  physical  geography 
(one  required). 

Group  4-~Hlstory  and  civics,  Latin  or  German  (one  required), 

Oroup  3— One  subject  from  ":;,"  "3,"  or  "4"  not  already  taken.  Five 
subjects  are  required  In  this  division. 

In  order  to  secure  a  sixty  months'  license  the  M8S.  of  both  divisions 
must  be  sent  to  this  department,  by  number,  for  gradation.  The  fee  of 
11.00  must  be  sent  with  the  MSS.  la  each  division.  These  examinations 
may  be  talien  In  any  county. 

Note  1.  An  applicant  who  has  never  taught  may  take  the  examination 
la  any  county. 

Note  2.  An  applicant  who  has  laught  must  take  the  examination  In 
the  county  in  which  he  last  taught  unless  he  has  permission  from  the 
county  superintendent  under  whom  he  last  taught,  and  then  he  must  bear 
recommendations  and  be  fully  Identified  to  the  county  superintendent  to 
whom  be  applies  for  examination. 

V.  Thirty-six  Months'  State  License.— Valid  to  teach  the  common 
brancbes  In  any  common  school  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
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It  la  IsbupO  by  the  xtnte  dopnrtmont.  The  p.Ynminntion  inn.v  he  taken  on 
the  Inst  Saturday  of  any  iif  the  tirst  ciKhl  enleurtHi-  moiitUs.  General 
averaKe,  9C  per  cent.;  niinitmini  Rraile.  85  per  cent. 

VI.  Twenty-four  Month.s'  Stale  Lk-enso.-ValM  to  teneh  the  eonimon 
branches  iu  any  school  of  the  stale.  Ceuenil  iivei-nKe.  9t>  per  cent.:  inin- 
imutn  grade,  80  jter  cent.    Otliev  eondlUuns  same  as  "V." 

VII.  Twelve  Months'  State  LI  tense.— Valid  to  teach  the  common 
branches  In  any  school  of  the  state  Tor  a  perlml  of  twelve  montlis.  Gen- 
eral average,  85  per  cent.;  mhilninni  grade,  7r>  [H-r  cent.    Other  conditions 

VIII.  State  Primary  License.— For  periods  of  one,  two  or  three  years 
upon  averages  and  mhilnium»<  us  hi  V,  VI  and  VII.  These  licenses  are 
issued  by  the  Btate  department  of  pnhllc  Instruction,  and  exaniluations 
may  be  taken  on  the  last  Satiiiilny  of  March.  April,  May,  Jiuie,  Jtily  or 
August. 

IX.  State  High  School  License.— Issued  liy  the  department  of  public 
Instruction  and  valid  to  teach  high  school  subjects  In  any  of  the  schools  of 
the  state.  The  applicJint  ninst  be  exnnihied  npon  nil  snbjwta  lie  desires 
to  teach.  No  license  will  be  Issued  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year 
unless  the  applicant  write  upon  at  least  Hve  subjects.  The  averages  and 
mlnlmums  are  the  same  as  In  V.  VI  and  VII.  The  examinations  may  be 
taken  on  the  last  Saturday  of  any  of  the  first  eight  calendar  months. 

X.  County  Common  School  Lieenses.— Issueil  by  county  superintend- 
ents for  periods  of  three,  two,  one  and  one-half  years,  and  valid  to  teach 
the  common  branches  in  the  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  license  Is 
granted.  The  questions  for  these  and  all  other  examinations  are  fur- 
nished by  the  state  board  of  education.  Examinations  are  conducted  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  each  of  the  first  eight  calendar  months.  Tiie  aver- 
ages and  mlnlmums  are  the  same  as  In  V,  VI  and  VII. 

XI.  County  Primary  Licenses.— Issued  by  tiie  county  superintendent 
for  periods  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  The  examinations  mav  be  taken 
In  March,  April,  May,  June,  ,7uly  or  August,  nihir  conditions  the  same 
as  IQ  X. 

XII.  Cjjunty  nigh  School  l^i cense. —Issued  h\  tht  county  superintend- 
■   ent  for  periods  of  one,  two  and  three  years.    Other  conditions  the  same 

as  IX. 

XIII.  Fees.— .\n  applicant  for  any  grade  of  license  mentioned  in  V, 
VI,  VII.  VIII  and  IX  above,  mnst  pay  the  fee  of  one  dollar.  This  fee  pro- 
vides for  one  trial  only  it  the  applicant  secures  a  license.  If  he  falls  to 
secure  a  license  he  may  have  a  second  trial.  A  third  trial  Is  granted  in 
case  of  a  second  failure.  These  thi-ec  ti'lals  may  be  made  for  the  one  fee. 
provided  they  occur  wllhin  one  calendar  year;  otherwise,  the  usual  fee 
must  be  paid  for  the  second  or  third  trial. 

Applicants  for  the  first  division  of  a  sixty  months'  license  are  entitled 
to  three  trials  In  any  one  calendar  year  tor  one  fee  In  case  of  failure  to 
make  the  required  grades,  provided  a  lower  grade  of  license  Is  not  issued. 

XIV.  Sixty  Months'  Lici-n<'<^IIigh  School  Licenie- If  an  applicant 
fall  too  low  In  the  common  >>(hooi  branches  a  Ikense  will  l>e  issued  on 
each  section  separately  in  accordance  with  the  standard  nttnined  by  him 
in  such  sections;  In  which  case  a  subsequent  examination  would  make 
necessary  an  additional  fee 
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e.     SCHOOL  UOOK  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  state  board  «if  ednoatinn  i«  the  state  Iward  of  school  book 
com  miss  ion  or  8,  As  such  it  adopts  text-lKtoks  for  tlie  eoiiitiion 
schools  for  periods  of  five  voars.  W'iioii  a  (roiitniet  liaa  been  iiiado 
with  a  publisher  the  Iwioks  are  secnn-d  for  thn  public  by  a  reqiiiai- 
tion  of  the  county  siiiwrinteiident  for  tlie  nnnibcr  of  books  needed 
in  his  county  npoii  tlie  stato  tiiiiHTiiitciident,  who  in  turn  makes 
requisition  upon  the  eontractor  for  the  ntinilKT  of  IvNjks  needed  in 
the  state.  The  county  sii))erinti'udcnt  iK-cimies  the  jij^nt  for  the 
sale  of  these  books  and  inaki>s  his  reports  to  the  various  eoutraetors. 

This  plnu  of  seeuriiip  uniform  toxt-hrKtks  luis  l)een  rcgjircled  as 
very  successful  and  it  is  iiolieved  that  the  followinj;  ailvantapps  arc 
gained  fmni  siu-h  uniformity  i 

1.  It  iusun-s  fTood  Imoks  at  a  uniform  \mv  price. 

2.  It  obviates  the  purchase  of  new  Imoks  when  children  move 
from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another. 

3.  It  makes  classificatimi  easy. 

4.  It  puts  teaohei's  in  chiser  touch. 

fl.     It  makes  a  nniforni  cmirse  of  study  mon'  cfFc<'tive. 

rf.    iiuiii  sciioni,  coMMrssioNS. 

The  state  lM>ard  of  edneatioii  in  order  to  kceji  some  uniform 
standard  of  efficiency  in  hijjh  sclumls  has  established  certain 
requirements  in  the  work  which  entitle  high  schools  to  commis- 
sioufi.  Thc-ie  commissions  carry  with  tliem  exemption  from  exami- 
nation fin-  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Upon  the  n-coniniendatiiui  of  the  state  superintendent 
niemhers  of  the  Iwrnrd  insj>fct  the  wi>rk  of  high  schools  and  deter- 
inine  whether  the  requiivnients  for  coniniission  have  l)een  met. 
This  work  of  the  lioanl  has  resulted  in  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  efficiency  <jf  the  high  schools,  since  all  scboola  want  i-onnnis- 
eions,  and  when  once  obtained  every  effort  is  made  on  the  |»art 
of  eehopl  ()fficials,  teachers  and  patrons  to  retain  thcni.  Folhiwing 
are  the  requirements  necessary  for  a  commission: 

The  Mlowlnc  course  of  slmly  for  flic  com  missioned  hlfih  schools  of 
Iniilnna  wns  adopted  by  tlic  sdilc  boiml  of  pdiicatlon.  .Tnl.v  2.  1902.  It  is 
a  wvlBlon  of  tlie  course  artopted  tii  IKIW,  It  provides  for  rpniilreii  work  as 
follows:    Three  years  of  laiiguage,  tlirec  years  of  lilstory,  three  ypnrs  of 
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mathematlcB,  two  years  of  eclenee,  four  years  of  Etigllnh,  and  elPcllTes  to 
complete  a  full  course  of  four  years.  It  Is  not  Intended  that  the  rourae 
Bbould  be  an  absolute  ono,  but  thut  It  should  guide  local  echool  officers  and 
teactacrs  and  form  the  haaU  of  a  minimum  course.  For  oxumpic,  the 
option  Is  given  In  the  flrst  year  to  study  either  botany  or  zoology,  or  otic 
of  four  IsRguagea.  In  tbc  third  year  to  pursue  the  study  of  Knglaud 
throughout  the  entire  year,  or  to  divide  the  year  lietween  the  French  and 
ESngllsli  blatory;  in  the  fourth  year  to  study  either  physics  or  chemistry, 
or  twth,  or  to  carry  throughout  the  year  any  one  of  a  number  of  elcctives 
It  Is  the  desire  of  the  board  to  have  a  few  subjects  conllnucd  throughout 
tbe  entire  course,  rather  than  a  great  Add  of  subjects  each  through  a 
brief  period.  It  would  Dot  seem  advisable  to  drop  one  year  of  English  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  an  elective,  nor  does  It  seem  advlRal>le  to  drop 
one  year  of  history  and  substitute  an  elective  In  a  different  department. 
A  course  of  study  containing  few  subjects  pursued  throughout  the  entire 
high  school  course,  has  many  advantages  First  It  ghes  excellent  train 
ing,  scholarship  and  discipline  in  a  given  subject  Second  It  mahea 
necessary  fewer  teachers.  Tlilrd,  It  requires  a  smaller  llbrnr\  and  equip 
ment.  The  board  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  great  manv  students  do  not 
continue  their  education  beyond  tbe  high  school  For  that  reason  the 
option  la  given  of  substituting  commercial  arilhmetlc  or  tiookkieping  for 
solid  geometry.  It  Ir  tlie  iutention  of  the  state  board  of  education  to 
inspect  as  many  of  (lie  commissioned  high  schools  each  lear  as  It  Is  pot 
Bible  for  them  to  reach.  The  points  of  Interest  to  them  arc  those  required 
of  all  commissioned  high  schools,  namely:  First.  Tbe  character  of  the 
teaching  must  be  satisfactory.  Second.  The  high  school  course  must 
not  tw  less  tlian  thirty-two  months  In  length,  continuing  from  (he  eighth 
year.  Third,  The  whole  time  of  at  least  two  teachers  must  be  given  to 
the  high  school  work.  Fourth,  The  pursuing  of  few  subjects  throughout 
the  entire  course  rather  than  many  covering  short  periods.  Fifth.  A 
library  adequate  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  reference  work  and  general 
reading  supplementary  to  the  regular  test-books.  (See  recommendations 
In  connection  with  the  outlines  of  the  difFerent  subjects  and  refcreticc  list 
on  page  35.)  Sixth,  Laboratories  fully  equipped  to  do  all  of  the  necessary 
work  In  the  sciences  pursued  In  any  given  hlgU  school.  Seventh,  No 
science  should  be  taught  for  a  term  of  less  than  one  year.  Eighth,  Ad- 
mission to  the  high  school  must  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  school  olQcers  and  teachers,  all  of 
the  work  of  the  grades,  Nintli,  The  high  school  building  must  be  l(ppt  in 
good  order,  the  sanitary  appliances  adequate,  the  heating  and  lighting 
good,  and  outhouses  and  indoor  closets  clean  and  sanitary.  Tenth.  All 
coiurses  leading  to  college  entrance  should  provide  at  least  three  years 
of  foreign  language.  Eleventh,  Psychology,  sociology  and  political  econ- 
omy should  not  be  taught  In  high  schools.  Twelfth.  Beginning  with  the 
school  year  1903.  each  hlgii  school  must  have  in  Its  faculty  at  least  one 
graduate  from  an  acceptable  normal  school,  college  or  university.  Thir- 
teenth, The  course  of  study  must  be  at  least  a  fair  equivalent  of  tho 
following: 
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(■Ol'RSE  Of  STl'DV. 


First  Yeah. 

SBcr.st>  Year. 

Thihd  Yeab. 

Fourth  Year. 

EnsllHh. 

s'i?j"oE.'as 

Alfffhre. 

yeitr.    (Elective.) 

year. 

En«li»h. 

Hl-torr  of  Enitliin.l 

Phfi.!.-!.!    Ucok™- 

^^d.^L'"""' 

Bookkeepinaor 

■'""""«'■■ 

Unp.«(... 

ye«r. 

The  following  is  a  liigli  school  inspection  blank  used  by  the 
board  of  education : 


REPORT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  lNSPEt3TI0N. 

Ind 


.  100. . . 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen— Having  visited  Ac  hltrli  Hcliool  at 

on  thp dny  of ,  100..., 

and  liBvlnK  made  a  careful  i:iisi>cctlon  of  said  Hcbool,  I  beg  to  submit  tbe 
subjoined  report; 

I.  PliyBlcal  Conditions: 

(a)  Building 

(b)  HentinK   

(c)  Ventilation    

(d)  Premises   

(e)  OutbouseFi    

(0  

(K)    

II.  Name  and  Educatlonni  and  Pednnoirlcal  QuallflcntlonB  of  the 

(a)  Superintendent 

(b)  HiKh  school  principal 

(c)  Fli-at  neslstant  

(d)  Second  assistant   

ic)  Tblrd  assistant    

(f)  

(g)  

III.  Course  of  Study  (Number  of  months  of  work  in); 

(a)  Composition  and  rhetoric 

(b)  Literature  

(c)  Physics 
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III.    Course  of  Study— Continued, 

(d)  Zoeiosy    

(e)  Botany   

(f)  Geology    

(g)  ChomlBtry   

(b)  Latin— 


(I)    History  and  civlcB— 


0)    AlKel)rn    .. 
(k)    Geometry 


(n)    

•  Libra  rlen: 

(a)    No.  classical  bookd 

(li)    No.  iimtlieniatlcal  lH>oks 

(0)    No.  Hclentlflc  tH)okN 

(d)  No,  literary  liooks 

(e)  No.  reference  books,  as  dictionaries,  etc, . 


t  Apparatus: 

(a)    For  work  in  pbyslcs 

No.  of  pieces  and  value 

(l>)    For  work  In  botany 

No,  of  pieces  and  value. , , . 

(c)  For  ehemlatry   

No,  of  pieces  and  value. . . . 

(d)  For  zoSlogy   

No.  of  pieces  and  valne 

(e)    

W    

:.    Enrollment: 

(a)  In  senior  clans  

(b)  In  junior  class 

(c)  In  second  year  

(d)  In  first  year 

(e)  In  grades  below  blgb  scbool  . 


err  Isrit 
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Retnarkn: 

(a)  On  character  of  iniilruction 

(b)  On  Bplrlt  of  Bchool  and  coinmunlty 

(c)  On  average  nge  of  KTHduatlnB  class 

(d)  On  needs  of  tlie  iwhool  

(e)  On  tbe  length  of  fchool  term 

(f)  On  attitude  of  school  officerB 


Reco  mmeud  a  1 1  one : 


(Signed)  . 


STATE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  state  Ward  of  wUication  api>oiiils  tlio  state  librarian  and 
assistants,  wlio  hold  oftico  during  goo<l  behavior.  It  is  thus  respon- 
sible for  the  efficiency  of  the  library  system  of  tlie  state. 

f.  STATE  NORMAL  VISITING  BOARD. 
The  law  provides  for  an  annual  board  of  visitors  which  shall 
inspect  the  work  of  the  state  normal  scliool.  This  lx>ard  of  visitors 
is  appointed  by  the  slate  Ixiartl  of  edneation.  Its  membership  is 
chosen  from  the  prominent  educators  of  the  ci>nntry  and  its  work 
is  intended  to  be  helpful  in  a  suggestive  way  to  the  institution. 
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II.    County  Supervision. 


A.  CCXJNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.     HISTORY. 

County  supprvisiiin  lias  ciune  to  be  wliat  it  is  today  through  a 
long  process  of  «]cvelo])iiiont.  As  oariy  as  1818  the  general 
assembly  nmde  it  tho  duty  of  tlio  governor  to  appoint  for  each 
county  a  seminary  trustee.  The  duty  of  this  officer  was  almost 
entirely  connected  with  the  financial  problem.  In  1824,  the  law 
provided  for  the  election  of  three  trustees  in  each  township  and 
placed  cxaniininp  teachers  and  granting  licenses  among  their 
duties.  The  examiners  were  not  school  men,  and  the  meager  test 
covered  the  subjects  of  rending,  writing  and  arithmetic.  There 
were  only  six  organized  counties  at  that  time. 

In  1831  the  law  provided  for  a  school  commissioner  for  each 
county  who  looked  after  the  funds  of  the  local  school  corporations 
and  who  was  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In  1833  in  addi- 
tion to  the  school  commissioner  for  the  coimty  and  the  three 
tnistees  for  the  township  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
three  subtrusfees  in  each  district,  to  hold  otiice  one  year.  These 
district  trustees  examined  applicants  and  employed  teachers.  The 
law  of  183fi  made  it  legal  for  any  householder  to  employ  a  teacher 
in  ease  of  failure  to  elect  district  trustees.  In  1837,  in  addition 
to  all  these  officers,  and  with  only  a  slight  modification  of  their 
duties,  the  circuit  court  was  authorized  to  appoint  annually  three 
examiners  whose  duty  it  should  be  "to  certify  the  branches  of 
learning  each  applicant  was  qualified  to  teach."  During  the  next 
decade  no  change  was  made  in  the  county  system.  In  1847,  Caleb 
Mills  in  the  second  of  his  famous  messages  gave  as  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  state  system  of  schools,  efficient  8Uj>er- 
vision,  state  and  county.  The  law  of  1849  abolished  the  office  of 
county  school  commissioner,  retained  the  three  school  examiners 
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in  each  county,  and  the  three  township  tnisteea,  but  substituted 
one  trustee  in  each  district  instead  of  three.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  sJiuplifieation  of  the  school  machinery  of  the 
county.  This  law  prescribed  a  ininiimini  school  term,  made 
schools  in  each  township  of  uniform  length,  and  adopted  an  elab- 
orat«  system  of  records  and  reports  through  teachers,  district  and 
township  trustees,  the  county  auditor  and  treasurer,  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  and  the  legislature. 

The  new  constitution  in  1S51  left  the  county  school  machinery 
practically  as  the  law  of  1849  had  left  it,  and  so  it  remained  till 
the  sixties.  The  law  of  1852  did  make  the  licensing  of  teachers  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
by  himself  or  deputies  whom  he  was  authorized  to  appoint,  one  to 
a  county.  This  arrangement  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  In  1856 
Superintendent  Mills  recommended  the  appointment  of  three  ex- 
aminers to  each  county  to  constitute  a  board.  In  1859,  Superin- 
tendent Rugg,  speaking  of  the  system,  said  that  there  was  "a  gap 
in  the  supen'ision  of  its  interests  and  affairs,  which,  if  properly 
filled,  would  contribute  much  to  facilitate  its  workings  and  assist 
in  its  administration,"  He  recommended  that  the  examiners,  in- 
stead of  the  auditors,  Vm?  held  responsible  for  the  annual  school 
reports;  that  they  should  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  their 
respective  counties,  looking  to  greater  uniformity  in  their  organi- 
zation and  management.  The  outcome  of  these  recommendations 
was  a  change  in  the  law  of  1S61  substituting  one  examiner  with  a 
term  of  three  years  for  the  three  that  had  held  office  in  each  county 
and  placing  the  appointing  power  in  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. This  law  made  all  examinations  public  and  prohibited  the 
granting  of  a  license  upon  private  examinations.  It  was  another 
step  towards  the  simplification  of  the  school  machinery  of  the 
county  and  resulted  in  great  advance.  But  the  greatest  advance 
appeared  in  the  provision  that  "said  examiners  shall  constitute  a 
medium  of  communication  lietween  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  subordinate  school  officers  and  schools; 
they  shall  visit  the  schfiols  of  their  respective  counties  as  often  as 
they  may  deem  it  necessary,  during  each  term,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  usefulness,  and  elevating  as  far  as  practicable  the 
poorer  Bchools  to  the  standard  of  the  best;  advising  and  securing, 
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fiH  fur  iiH  |)r]ii-li<'iil)li^  uiiifontiily  in  tlieir  orf»iiizali<>ii  and  nianage- 
iiii-iit,  iiimI  flii-ir  ciiii funnily  lo  tlio  law  and  the  regulations  and 
iiiKtnictJi.iiM  ijf  111*!  hIhIc  Ixiard  of  cdiication  and  of  the  stale  sHjior- 
iiitemli'rit  of  |iiiliiic  iuxIriK-tion,  ami  shall  encourage  teachers' 
iiiHlitiili'H  and  iiMt*(M'iiiti"»M.  Tlicy  Hliall  ret-eive  from  (he  trustees 
Ihcir  rejHU'lM  uf  erMinii'nitinn  and  their  regular  aeliool  aud  other 
re|MirlB  whii'h  are  ii'i|iiin'd  liy  law  to  Ik-  made  Ity  them,  and  other- 
wUi'  \i,i\\\u'y  ii|i  Ihc  neei-KHtiry  diilii  and  information,  including  that 
I'l'hiti*'!'  lo  |ii'lviilc  m-lxiols.  Iiigh  seluM.!?',  colleges  and  other  private 
irinliliiliori"  id'  li'iiniiiiji;  within  their  rcupei'tive  eounfies,  so  as  to 

lin'Mi'iil  a  viow  of  ih Incali'mal  facilities  of  the  state  and  enable 

ilicMi  !••  iiiiikc  full  mid  (Hini|dctc  n')iiirls  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  pnhlic  iiiiih'iiclioii:  and  n-ccive  for,  aud  distribute  to  the  towu- 
nhi[)  libraries  niieh  Inioks  iis  may  Im'  furnished  for  them,  and  advise 
Miieb  a  disiiiwilioii  nnd  ns<'  nf  tlieui  as  will  tend  to  increase  their 
iiwfnluesM  and  advido  the  trustee  as  lo  the  most  approved  school 
fnriiilui'c-,  a|>)>anitns  mid  educational  agencies." 

While  a  great  advance  liad  Infu  made,  the  feeling  soon  beeanie 
iippiircTit  that  the  giMid  of  the  schiwds  required  Ix-tter  service  than 
eijuld  Ix'  rendered  hy  the  examiner  under  these  conditions.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  call  made  hv  State  Snperintcndeut  lloshoiir  the  esani- 
inera  met  in  Tndinnaptdis  in  convention  for  tlie  first  time  on  Xo- 
veml)er  fi,  ISflS.  They  discussed  such  problems  as  (inaliilcations  of 
teachers,  examinations,  visitation,  and  reports.  The  seeond  state 
eonvpnti<)n  of  examiners  met  at  the  call  of  State  Ruperiulendent 
lIosM  in  tlie  siimuier  of  ISfSfi  and  among  the  eliauges  recommended 
was  one  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  connty  l)i)ard  of  education. 
In  IRC.R  Su|>eriutendent  TTobhs  held  that  "to  l)e  able  tt.  .judge  of 
the  jiracticai  (jnalities  of  teaeliers  the  examiners  should  si^nd 
enough  time  with  tlieui  in  tlieir  schools  to  know  that  their  work 
is  ]>rofcssi<niiilly  d<ine;  that  the  entire  time  of  one  man  is  not  t<Ki 
much  for  the  work  demanded  in  a  majority  of  the  counties."  In 
1872  Superintendent  Tloj)kins  maile  the  reeinnmeudalion  that  the 
office  of  seliool  examiner  be  aliolished  and  that  of  county  superin- 
tendent he  created.  As  a  result  of  these  cunnilative  recommenda- 
tions by  the  leading  educators  of  the  state  the  general  assembly 
of  ISY.'!  created  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  This  law 
provided  that  "the  township  trustees  of  the  several  townships  shall 
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meet  at  the  office  nf  the  cimiity  auditor  of  tlieir  respe<'tive  coiiiitiea 
on  the  first  Monday  of  JiiiiP,  eifihteen  liiindred  iuid  aevontv- throe, 
and  hiennially  thereafter,  and  apjmint  a  conritv  snijeriu  ten  dent," 
The  act  did  not  create  a  new  oihw,  it  nieiviv  ehanj^ed  tlip  name  and 
enlarged  the  i)ower«  of  the  old  otHee.  Tlie  change  made  the  term 
two  _years  and  increased  tlie  function  of  supervision.  This  law 
carried  with  it  no  edncational  or  |>rofewsional  requirements,  hut  the 
people  as  a  rule  saw  that  the  best  men  availnhle  were  chosen.  The 
status  of  county  3n|)ervision  remained  imchanged,  but  for  a  few 
simple  modifications,  till  the  general  assembly  of  1899  extended 
the  term  of  office  to  four  years,  and  holding  a  thirty-six  months' 
license,  or  a  life  or  pi-ofessional  license  a  test  of  eligibility. 

Since  1873  snpervifiion  for  the  rural  schools  has  meant  some- 
thing in  Indiana.  The  teachers  pass  rigid  examinations,  for  which 
the  <|uestions  are  pn>vided  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  the 
examination  and  grading  of  the  manuscripts  may  be  done  by  the 
eoimty  superintendent  or  the  state  su]ierinteiident.  The  county 
superintendent  makes  systematic  supervision  a  large  part  of  his 
work.  The  rural  scliotds  liavo  all  Ik-cu  graded,  the  standard  of 
efficiency  has  been  eonstantly  raised,  and  through  the  good  work 
of  the  coniify  superintendent  the  children  arc  receiving  advantages 
equal  to  those  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Such  men  as  Dr.  R,  \V. 
Evermann,  of  the  F.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  Supt.  W.  H.  KIson, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  ivei-c  fm-merly  among  the  successful  c<nmty 
superintendents  of  Indiana. 

■2.     ADMINISTUATION. 

ff.  TENTUK,  EI.KJIHILITY.  SALARY. 
The  term  of  the  county  superintcndeni  is  four  years,  and  he  is 
eligible  for  i-e-election  during  good  I>eliavior.  Tlie  educational 
qualifications,  holding  a  three  years'  license,  is  still  meager,  and 
there  is  no  professional  (lualification.  The  office  is  still  often  the 
spoil  of  party  politics,  since  the  iwlitieal  complexion  of  the 
majority  of  the  trustees  too  often  determines  the  election.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  Indiana  has  Ix-en  fortunate  in  having  as 
county  superintendents  men  of  integrity  and  ability  interested  in 
the  schools.     The  salary,  which  is  nmch  too  small,  is  four  dollars 
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for  every  day  of  actual  sen-ice  and  the  county  provides  office, 
postage  and  stationery, 

6.     EXAMINATIONS. 

The  county  9ii|)eriuteudent  with  questions  provided  hy  the  state 
board  of  education  holds  one  public  examination  on  the  last  Satur- 
day of  each  of  the  following  months:  January,  February,  Marcli, 
April,  May,  June,  July  and  August; but  special  examinations  may 
be  held  at  any  time  upon  the  written  request  of  school  boards.  The 
applicant  must  file  with  the  superintendent  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  from  a  trustee  of  the  county  or  from  some  other 
satisfactory  source. 

The  county  superintendent  may  issue  licenses  of  twelve,  twenty- 
four  and  thirty-six  montlis,  determined  by  the  answers  and  other 
evidences  of  qualification  furnished  by  the  applicant. 

A  teacher  who  has  taught  for  six  consecutive  years  and  holds  a 
tbirty-six  months'  license,  is  exempt  from  examination  in  the 
county  in  which  he  has  taught,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  teach 
without  interruption. 

There  are  three  grades  of  licenses  based  upon  the  grade  of  sdiool 
work  done,  primary,  common  school  and  high  school.  Teachers 
who  do  primary  work,  that  is,  work  up  to  the  fourth  grade,  are 
permitted  to  teach  upon  the  primary  license,  whicli,  while  requir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  principles  pertaining  to  primary  work,  does 
not  call  for  advanced  academic  training.  The  common  school 
license  is  valid  in  grades  one  to  eight  inclusive,  and  calls  for  larger 
scholarship.  The  high  school  license  is  valid  in  high  schools.  A 
county  or  state  high  schiwl  license  may  be  granteil  upiiu  one  or 
more  subjects. 

The  coimty  superintendent  has  the  power  to  revoke  licenses 
heretofore  granted  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  or  grante<l  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  incompetency,  im- 
morality, cruelty  or  general  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  may  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  county  superintendent  provides  for  the  examination  of  all 
applicants  for  graduation  in  the  common  school  branches  fnun 
township,  district  or  town  schools  during  the  montlis  of  March, 
April  and  May,  and  furnishes  them  certificates  of  graduation,  if  in 
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the  judgment  of  the  county  superintendent  they  are  entitled 
thereto,  which  entitles  the  recipients  to  enter  any  township,  town 
or  city  high  school  of  the  state.  lie  likewise  provides  for  the 
examination  of  all  applicants  for  graduation  from  the  township 
graded  or  town  graded  high  schools  not  employing  a  superintend- 
ent, during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  and  furnishes 
them  certificates  of  graduation,  if  entitled  thereto.  He  attends  as 
many  commencements  as  he  can  of  the  township  and  town  schools, 
and  also  of  the  township  and  town  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  examinations  the  county  superintendent 
provides  questions  for  himonthly  examinations  in  the  schools. 
These  questions  are  prejiared  hy  a  committee  of  eininty  superin- 
tendents, and  printed  and  distributed  by  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  It  is  upon  these  examinations  that  the  rural 
teacher  promotes  his  pupils*. 

Lists  of  questions  issued  by  the  county  superintendent  are  sub- 
mitted here. 

PntST  EXAMINATION— 1903-19M. 


.  Billed  on  llie  Firal  Part  of  the  Slalf 

e»u«f 

of  Slo.Iy. 

WRITING. 

G. 

IVnuit  eaeh  pupil  to  select  and  read 

rer>larityutfomi(l»l.ne»tne«a(10l.iiiovp- 

«ome   lesson,  ur  part  of  a  lesson, 
whleli  bas  been  studied  durlnsthe 

ment  110),  btiiI  iraprovfmeiit  IIBI. 

*"'"■             ^g,,OK„     yj;^^ 

!Sl'ELL!N(t. 

1. 

><tudy  lesson  ?I.  paee  141. 

Why  Is  tbe  le;.soi.  railed  "A  Boy's  TH- 

1.    In   Fftrh  Km<le  tntrhfrx  xelei-t  tliirty 

wurdB  from  tlie  -pelliiiK  work  of  Itif 

3. 

What  was  Willie'H  (eniptatiuiil 

laxt  twu  months.  uikL  liave  pupIlK 

t. 

Describe  Willie's  ropy-book. 

Who  hail  the  rirht  l<k-a  of  honor.  Wil- 

1;   llnule  ewh  pupil  o,i  tUe  ei.tin.'  i-vsni- 

lie  ortlie  other  boysl    Why  do  you 

IdbUod.  ileilui'tiiiKUTiF-liBirppri'i'llt. 

think  sol 

6. 

Keait  tlic  lesson  orally. 

REAUlNd, 

3. 

Head  slleutly  the  lesson  on  patce  ISO. 
Why  dltl  the  Abbot  plae«  the  hell  ou 

1.    (live  eaeh  liupil  a.  sciltrnFe  priutrtl  or 

Indieape  Kockt   How  was  it  plaeedf 

written  on  paper  ftiid  have  him  rf  wi 

Why  did  the  mariners  bless  the  Abbot! 

<t  at  sisht. 

What  is  a   mariuerf     What  Is  an 

2.    Te«t  ewh   pupil  ou  uaminK  at  -iKht 

words  Httt^rted  fruiu  lesiion  St,  paire 

1. 

Describe  the  wicked  act  of  Sir  Kalpli 

the  Hover.    What  is  a  Rover)    Why 

IL    Have  earli  pupil  »ludy  a    paraerapli 

.lid  he  eut  loose  Oie  bellT 

ill  luBxon  2».  pHKi-  BO.  and  Kive  11 

5. 

What  <ll<l  Sir  Ralph  the  Ruverthen  dof 

from  memory. 

4.    Select  five  word*  to  l>t  -pelled  by  aouud 

and  by  letter. 

7. 

Bead  the  poem  orally. 
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t.    Read  nlleiitljr  the  leHnon  on  pa«re  71. 
%    From  ttie  flmt  part  o(  thix  poem,  what 

opiniou  do  you  gel  of  tbe  iikipper  at 

the  Henpemit 
S.   WbatftdvicewaK)r<venhimr    Whyilid 

he  retuHe  iti 
4.    Did   he   Bhow   affection  for  hit  little 

dauKhtert    If  no,  Krit«   the   iinei 

irliich  tell  rou  thin, 
t.    Tell  how  he  tried  to  calm  her  tean 

after  the  Hturm  beean. 
G.    Tell  the  result  of  the  roysKe. 
T,    Read  at  leaft  a  part  of  the  poem. 


1.  Read  sllentlr  the  lesnon  on  pa^e  »f. 

2.  Between  what  artnieH  wu  the  Battle  of 

Waterloo  foiiichtt    Where!    ItH  re- 

BUttl 

and  second  fitaniut    TheoffieerHuf 
which  army  were  at  the  dancet 
1.    What  in  deHCrlhed    in  the    third  and 
fourth  stanzaet    In  the  flfth  and 

S.    What  fleures  at  iipeef  h  do  you  Hnd  in 

the  flr»t  htanzal 
B.    Head  the  Beleption  orally. 


Read  xilently  leKHon  on  paee  211. 
What  is  an  ameiiall   To  what  does  tt 

poet  liken  itt    Why! 
What  doen  the  poet  mean  hy.  "  Wht 

tbe  death  angel  toui^hen  those  swi 

Who  were  the  Saxons;  the  Normam 
the  Tartars 


4.  Why  wax  Ireson  so  indifferent  to 

punlnhnient  as  to  nay— 
•■What  to  me  i™  this  noisy  ride!" 

5.  Who  tlrflt  took  pity  on  him.  and  wh 
fi.    Name  three  other  poemn  hy  the  n 

author. 


(Linroln'H  Second  Inaugural  Address- 
Studfe!<.  pam' 300— Sth  Reader.  pa«re  31 
1.    Read  the  selection  xilently. 


■etheA 
■■  their  teocallisi" 
n  the  description  of  a 
the  serentb  » 


iprieMHiWhs 


poet  say;  "  The  diapason  ot  tli 

T.    In  the  first  part  of  tbe  poem  th< 
describes  the  tumult  of  battle. 


™ln. 


ief  sket. 


ot  Un- 


sltuation  of  the  enunUT 
at  the  time  thti  inaugural  was  de- 
livenHt  iMarrh  4th.  18aSjl 
I.  What  dues  Lincoln  say  was  tbe  situa- 
tion In  the  two  conUmllDg  sections 
ot  the  country  at  the  time  he  de- 


ss! 


t.  What  does  he  say  aan  "  the  object  fi 
which  tbe  insurgents  would  rend 
the  Union!"  What  does  he  say  waa 
the  right  claimed  by  the  gorem- 
mentf 

6.    What  seemed  lo  be  his  personal  wish! 

graph  ot  tbe  inaugural. 
LANUfA(4E  AND  (iHAMMAR. 

1.    Write  a  short  story  ahout  a  Ilower  that 


!e  rules  tor  using  capital  let' 
'  names  of  boys,  tour  ot  girls 
tory  that  yuu  learned  trom 


,    Tell  hrieHy.  and  In  your  own  language. 

the  story  given  In  this  poem. 
.    What  is  meant  by— 

"  sticb  as  chase 

Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase!" 
.    What  Is  meantby."Hulks  of  old  sailors 

run   aground,"  and    why  does  the 

poet  tise  this  flgure  In  describing 

part  ot  the  crowd! 


,    Write  the  plural  forms  ot  marble,  tree. 

bird,  car.  spoonful,  cupful,  basket. 
.    Write  the  plural  of  leaf,  knife,  wife. 
.    How  do  you  form  the  plural  forms  of 

words  ending  in"y"! 
.    Write  tile  possessive  plural  forms  of 

tbe  foliim-lng;  l>oy.bird.  laily. 
,    Write  a  cuniposition  on  "  Our  Flag." 
,    Write   a  sentence  using  tkr  and  an. 

When  is  an  used? 
.   Write  a  short  letter. 
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Wrilp  a  derUrativp  HpntenFe. 

2. 

Write  an  impemtivB  HeDlence. 

What  Ix  a  simple  Heii(en<;t-f  Write  nne. 

i. 

What  \f  a  fomplen  sentenpe?   Write 

B. 

Write  a  roiD]>ouiid  Bentenre. 

«. 

Write  a  bui.inei.«  letter. 

7. 

Whal  are  the  parta  of  a  letterl 

8. 

a  letter  withuut  iai-uke!il 

pronoun,  a  relative  pronoun,  t,  com- 
pnunri  pernonal  pronoun. 
£,    Pariir  the  primnnnii  in  the  tollnwine^ 
"He  (hat  HIvbeH  from  mt-  aif  gnod 
name  rohi"  me  of  that  which  enriches 

3.    What  in  the  anteeedent  of  apronouni 

lltuntrate  in  a  ^entenep. 
t.    What  is  an  adjertive  pronnunf    IIIiih- 


time;  five  usinKadvertiB  of  plat 

a.    What  Is  a  Himple  adverht    A  ronji 

tive  adverbl    An  IntemiKalive 


I.    Compare 

6.    Write  tivi 


ine  ulverli)':  far. 
■api.lly.  Bwifllj-. 

intslQlnK  a 


talnlniran  adrerbial  phrase 

6.    Illustrate  the  use  of  a  siihonlii 

jiinrtion.  and  of  a  co-ordin 


1-  the  principal  elementx  of  a 


I.    Name   the   different   k 

form.    Illustrate  eai 

t.    Name  the  dtlTerent  Hen 


positive  woni:  aiiapposi 
6.    Write  a  complex   senteiii'i 

T.    Write  tlve  senteiieen  eiu^h  i: 


GEOGRAPHY. 


What    Is    a  desertt    How   mlcht  this 

country  become  a  deserti 
Name  the  continente  in  order  of  their 

alie.    WhlFh  are  Joined  tOKethert 
Locate   the   PaclSe   ocean.    The   At- 


hat  in  a  volcBDoT  Where  are  they 
found  in  the  United  Statesl 

bat  color  iaTibbut  WhydoenhcEO 
to  bed  at  darki 

II  the  color  of  the  Japan  Kirl.    Des- 


and  J  a 

pln'X^' 

people  of 
tn  what  « 

China 
ays  do 

How    do 
What 

I*pla 
nimal 

bftv 

dresst 
theyf 

Why! 

Which  is 

he  mo 

St  important  na 

ion  of 

Aslat  Name  its  products. 
2,  To  what  race  do  the  people  of  India 
helonirt  What  do  they  raise?  Tell 
from  what  plant  opium  Is  made. 
""", ere  is  Jerusalem?  Why  Is  It  noted! 
H'hat  sea  is  near  this  cityt  Why  is 
It  HO  callcdt 
at  countries  in  Asia  are  thickly  in- 


Vhat  Is  the  color  of   the  natives  of 

Australia? 
Vhat  is  the  direction  of  the  Philippine 

Islands   from   the    United    States! 

The  Hawaiian  Islands!    Porto  Klcot 


le  of  the  pro 


of  the 


ID.  Where  is  Manila!  Fur  what  noted! 
Where  Is  Havana!  :SanCia|col  Han 
Juanf    Ponce! 


Sketch  an  outline  of  Asia,  indicate  its 
hlKhlands.  show  sources,  direction 
n!  theHowandmouthsof  Are  of  its 

Why  are  the  northern  plains  of  Asia 

marshy! 
What    possessionx    has    England    in 

Asia!    What  has  Francel    Holland! 

The  United  States! 
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wntcrH  »f  tlie  Paclftr  weiin. 
6.    Why  is  wenlcrn  nnil  flouthtm  Kurupe 
fo  much  wsmier  th«n  the  intpriori 

the  rnllowlDK  rlTeix:     Itaniilw.  Vnl- 
n>,  l>o.  Khlnc.  Khonc  Thames. 

8.  N-.raP  ten  citIeK  of  Europe,  slule 
whirh  is  the  Unrest  and  how  it 
rankii  BS  b  fninmprclsl  rity. 

0.  How  i1oe»  Afrif  a  compare  with  Europe 
in  eeneral  eleration)  What  portion 
of  Africa  receiren  plenty  of  raln- 
failt  What  deHen»  on  each  Hide  iif 
thiH  area! 
10.    What    nationx    have    poiiHe>.E<ionH    in 

pendent! 


2.  What  country  of  Africa  liaH  been  re- 
cently eonqiiered. 

land.    What  iIock  It  export! 
I.    How  iltd  the  Hawaiian  Ixlands  come 

Udder  the  coutrol  of   the  Tnited 

StHteHl 
S.    Name  the  himalleKt  continent.    Tell  all 

yon  can  of  lln  «urface,  climste  and 

7.  How  many  nations  of  Europe  have  a 
repiililirnn  fomi  of  Eovemment! 
N'amc  them,  KlvinR-  their  capitals. 


I.    How  many  pint  bottles  will  it  take  t« 
hold  3  Kallonx) 

5.  A   real  estate  agent  bought  some  land 

for  »2.000.  How  much  will  he  eain 
if  he  divides  the  land  Into  4  lotn  and 
xellHthematKOOi-ach. 

6.  A  farmer  traded  500  pounds  of  hay  at  T 


1.  What  ia  a  decimal  fractloni    A  deci- 

mal point!    A  mixed  declroall 

2.  fhanire  to  deolmala  one-fourth,  fonr- 

llfths.one^iBhth.  12  and  two  twenty- 
flflhH. 

3.  Find  the  differenee  between  .8  and  .08; 

1006.15  and  105.015;  9  and  .0000. 

4.  When  the  dividend  Ix  .1  and  the  divi- 

sor Ik  12.8  what  is  the  quotient! 

5.  It  three-funrthsof  ayardof  clothcost 

C.ie.  what  will  Lu  the  cost  of  5  and 
lialf  pieces  each  cnntalnins  1*7 


dunW  and  civilization. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Henry  «atheredahns> 

thMiiatSleentsap 
money  did  he  rv,v\ 


yards! 
e.    Reiiupe   ; 


1.  What    is   a   proper   fractiont    An  in 

proper  traction! 

2.  <iivetw(i  ways  that  a  fraction  may  h 

mnltiplicdnrdlflded' 

3.  Add3-6-l-a-8+7-»-H9-10  +  lS-20 
I.    Subtract  21}  from  I2|. 

5.    What  is  |  of  I:  of  ,',:  of  H:  of  611 
e.    Wliat  part  of  11  feet  is  n  incliesl 

7.  There   are   IWO  feet  In  a  mile.    Whi 

part  of  a  mile  is  T7D  yards! 

8.  A  man  owned  '■.,  of  a  factory.    He  sol 

•A  of  his  share.  He  rave  H.  «t  th 
n-maiiid<'r  to   his  dauKhtf'r,  H   < 

Bold  t  of  the  remainder  for  W.OO 
What  was  the  vaUie  of  thu  tactorj 
What  was  tlie  daughter's  shan 
The  sonV  sharel  What  was  th 
value  of  what  he  had  left! 

9.  Kind  the  sum,  dilference.  pnMiucl  an 

cjuotlent  ot  »  and  121J. 


1.    What  do  w 


ji  by  percent! 
led  t< 


all  <if 


nnythinKt    When  you  see  this  (per 
celil.l.  whstdoyuucallitl 
2.    How  many  ways  can  the  per  ci-n 
nunilwr  1>k  eipressed!    Olve 
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8,    Wh»t  if  5  ppr  pent,  of  3001    What  in  8         2.    M. 

[*r  p«it.  of  a»t    Wh«t  is  10    per 

cenl.  »f  SOOf 
t.    InBi>['h<><i1c>r2S0pupllH,l0pfrr(>nt.sr«         a.    Tc 


e  things  th«t  wrre  used 


How  muiF  »re  preiwntt 
5.    What  per  rent,  nt  12  in  It    What  |>«r 
Fcnl.  of  80  Is  121    What  per  cent,  (it 

t.    X   is   «  per   cpnt.    nt    what  niimherl 

80  Ik  id  per  cenL  of  whnt  numbert 
T.    An  etchlnir  <?OHte  US.  which  ix  80  per 

cent,  of  the  rout  of  an  enRravintc. 

What  in  the  co»t  of  an  eneravinBl 
8.    A  farmer  havins  800  hunhelK  of  «heat 

xoM  20  per  rent.  Ici  one  man  ami  37>i 

hu»hcl»  iHd  he  keepf 
0.  A  rierk  receiveH  an  annual  Haiary  of 
n.SCO  a  year.  He  expenilK  16  per 
rent,  for  iKianI,  10  per  eent.  for 
I'lothen.  »  per  rent,  for  nharlty.  and 
Sperrent-forotherexpemieH.  How 
miieh  iliH'H  ht'  HBve  per  year. 


1.  What  i"  ratio,  anCeredent.  ennHntiientl 

2.  Find  I  in  the  folInntinK:  T2  :  x  : :  2S0  :  4: 

Sie :  *fi : :  288 : 1. 

3.  If  a  tree  100  feet  hieh  caxC  a  shadow  SO 

feet  lonK.  how  lonsa  shallow  will  a 
tower  250  feet  hiirh  rasi  at  the  same 
time  and  place! 
I.  ir  45  men  In  16  days  of  0  hoitrx  eaehean 
diK  a  dilrh  100  rmls  lone,  i  yards 
wide  and  4  feet  deep.  In  how  many 


day  die  a  ditrh  290  rodx  lor 
wldeandSteetdeepl 

A.  B  and  C  hulUl  a  mad.  A 
SO  men  2S  days;  H  (0  nir 
and  I'  100  men  50  days, 
eelve  (20.400  for  the  work 
the  share  of  eaeh  I 

Find  »  raised  to  the  seventh 

V  8as2i: 

The 


iK.Iyi 


Wha 


It  of  a 


s  diameter  and  c: 

Find   the   entire   mirtare    of    a 

whoxe  volume  Is  OI.IK  ruble  I 

What  is  the  tariff  o 


cIHe  a: 


X  per  ef 


yard,  at  90  een 

.  ad  valor 


Tell  ahout  Hiawatha. 

Tell  what  ynii  can  of  Indian  trlhea  ( 

What   weapons    did    Hiawatha    uxe  I 

What  olothlne  did  he  hare  T 
Name  some  things  that  you  have  in 


did  not 


,    What  » 


■   splnnlns  wheel  i: 


.    Xanie  some  leadlns  men  of  Indiana. 

.    Tel]  the  story  <>t  Columbus. 

.  VThu  was  (leorice  WashlnKton  I  Tell 
an  interestine  story  "f  him. 

.    What  did  Lincoln  do  I 

.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  and  loeate  the  honicH  of 
(JeorKe  Washinelon.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Captain  John  Smith  and  MlleH 
Sundish. 

.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Indiana  and 
locale  the  homes  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Thomas  Hendricks.  .Tames 
Whiteomb  Kiley.  Edward   Bmdes- 


I)ur 


How  many  endi 


id  Gov 


low  of  Homer. 
t  men  or  (Iree 
and  KoddeNse 


1. 


of  the 


■homeof  Wulf. 
3,    What  was  the  Swan-mad  i 
t.    What  people  did  tin-  Saions  plui 
B.    Who  were  the  Kritonst     When 

they  live  I 
8.    Tell  a  short  story  of  Kins  Arthur 
T.    Explain  this  ituotallont    "The  hi 

of  the  white  liorse  went  evei 

war.1.- 
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i.   niiM  indwpd  < 


«.    WhM  irsr*  the  r 


%  ot  ouldicr-  it 


7.  CoDipmrr  and  riinlrm't  the  Vircinu 
tuUmy  vitb  that  of  Ha»«rbuwtf(. 

H.  Name  five  imtmidi.  cunttH-trd  with  tbt- 
Farlr  lii'turr  uf  Vintiiiu:  II re  vitb 
the  early  biKtury  of  MB<.>4<-huu-if.. 

>.   WbM  wall  the  MaKiia^'harta! 
W.    Who  iHeoTeniuruf  lodiana!    What  li- 
the length  of  term  of  itffire ! 

L    Hii<r  itwi' the  ruDKlitutiifii  differ  (rom 

theanirleoorrunredermtiun  ! 
2.    Whu  were  »<niw  -if  tlie  al>le«t  men  wb" 

met  at  Endepvuilenre  Hall  in  May. 

178T.  K.  f«rm  a  <-»D-tiIution  for  tbe 

t'Dited  SUU--  I 
1.    Whom  did  Wanbioeu.n  •eltet  a-^  lii< 


i.    Wfairh  wa»  tbe  fuurtee 

t'nlonl 
S.    What  wax  the  Whiiiir  reliellion  t 
a.    When  wa>  tbe  I'nited  State-  l«nk  • 

7.    Where,  bjr  whom  uiil  for  what  purp» 
WBotbeflnt  nali'iualThankKeii-ii 

K    What  vBliuil.l<-  ricbt*  did  we  >e<-iin- 1 
a  treaty  with  Sr«in  it)  <h-tolHT.  171 

9.    What  -tate  of  affair*  eilxled  iHtne. 

our  rotintry  aiHl  Fnmt-  when  Jol 

Adanii  lieeame  pre>iideiit  ( 

to.    Wlial  i<i  the  pun-»u-  of  Ihe  Work 

Kairal  St.ly.iii«  thix  year! 


•fthe 


N'.XTTHE  STTDT. 


Wliat  ttw'  hare  nntrhed  I*«t«^  ! 
U^vrilir  the  kind  of  day  it  ic 
Will  M^d-  -prvul  if  Ihe  ewlb  i> 
Name  a*  many  pan*  pf  a  pUsI  as 


a.  What  itiHTt*  ran  fly  • 

I.  Howdoe«tbeoMhinlfe*dberymuiKt 

S.  Do  you  xit  up  tlraitifat ! 

&  Whirh  «lde  of  Ihe  hani>e  dor*  the  sun 


( If  whai  do  we  make  "uear  t 

Should  (he  windows  that  lixhl  yonr 


I.    Wbat  do  xnake- lire  on  I 
y    What   "Unie"    animals   dr 

)#HI  f    What  other    won 

UM-  for  tame  t 
H.    In  how  many  forms  have 

HHYSIOLIKJY. 
'A  i»ir>  r  any  i  igM.  noI  omilliHi 


rail  for 


n  the  N..r 


Z.    W]iy  WB<  llBrpi'r's  Kerry  «>  valua) 

to  Hie  North  I 
a.    SaiiieHve  rni.,ii  and  five  C.mfeden 

t:eiii'ral«i'fthei-ivil  war. 
t.    Name  tlve   ImporUnt   hiUtleK    .,t   t 


WliBI  cffeet  III 

iH  late  h< 

iiirH.  einretle 

smokinE  an 

d  personal  bad  hal.its 

U-m! 

IXsi-ril«-thFh»Bn. 

Name  the  orirai 

IS  of  -pec 

How  many  of 

the  -peel 

ial  sen-e-  are 

located  in  ll 

lie  heart  ! 

Whjl     i.Kn- 

KKcrfiillj-.) 

healthy  bnii 

naiidadnmkar<rs( 

Why  i-nii  not  ti 

le  dniLkt 

.rcl  keep  fmra 

drinkiiiK  b1<- 

oliol  1 

If  every    Wy 

and    cirl 

ill  our  State 

would  Eradi 

perBiii-e.  wo 

uld  drini 

kinK  alcoholic 
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EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 


1.    (live  a  duulstioli  from  the  Battle  Hyniii 

ofthrltepiitilir. 
5.    Ill  what  key  in  Home,  Kweet   Home 


COMMITTEE  ON   BI-MONTHl-Y  yl'ESTIONS  FOK   IflOS  IB 


l.Kvi  H.  SiiiTT.  t'hiyd  i'cmntj'. 
SAMt-Ei.  Soin-r.  ('lurk  ('..mily. 
A.  A.  Mami-el.  Kn>vn  Cniiiity. 


May. 

STATE  (JF  INDIANA. 


■Wl:  Ixuc  F.  Mycr.  ClinirtuHii.  I'arrull  I'lmnty:  T.  S.  Tl.oruburic.  White  ruuiity 
Ham  F.  IdiiUex.  Mariuti  Cimnty:  E.  K.  Helt.  Verniillliin  Cuunty:  J.  \V.  BhHuw.  .' 
County:  Levi  Smtt.  l^luyil  County:  R.  W.  Stine.  «>»»  County, 


time  aii<l  may  lower  your  erade.  an  all  mistaken  «i]]  be  markeil  off. 

Writlnr.-Tlip  peiimanHhip  Hhowii  in  tlie  entire  inaiiiiiirript  of  the  exaioiiiHtion  wiJJ 
be  sfmIi^  un  a  H^aleot  100  per  rent..  wiUi  referenee  to  IraibilUa  {K).ttaiilarilu  ol  furtn 
Mi.  and  nrufHi-s*  <20|.  The  balulwritiuK  of  eaeh  pupil  will  1h-  I'oiixidered  iii  itHelf.  rather 
than  with  rerercnre  (o  standard  inudelH. 

Spelline.— T)ie  orthnerapliy  of  thi'  entlrr  examination  will  be  eratled  ou  a  veale  of  1<X> 
per  cent.,  and  I  per  eent.  will  be  dedueletl  for  eaeh  wonl  meorrvetly  written. 

The  euuDty  nuperinlendeut  will  (rnule  the  manuMpripts,  and  certiHcaten  of  eradiia- 
tion  will  be  iHxuecl  to  I'Very  applirant  wliu  attaiiia  a  eenerai  averaKei'iF  75  per  renL,  with- 
out falling  Iwiow  GO  per  I'l^iit.  iu  any  aubject. 

JJOTIC'K  TO  APPi-irANTB.-On  the  UrBt  wliite  paKC!  in  yonr  maniu-eript  aniiwer  thene 
xquestH: 

2.    Dive  your  a^e.  1.    Dive  your  priHtoflire. 

1    riive  number  of  your  Hehooldintrirt.        8.    (live  plaee  of  birth. 
I.    Give  your  tcaeher'snanie.  0.    Otve  date  of  birth. 
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EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 


(GRAMMAR. 


1.    In  each  blank  npMi:  HUPpLy  Iht  pant 
II.    Kavthnrne    kept   many    uulir 

thIiiKK  hu  wiithnl  to  remrmlier. 
b.  Mr.  Ilrrenpaiudnand — airhite. 
r.    He  BlK»y« upsrt  one-tenth  o[ 

hiH  income  to  KJve  to  the  Lord. 
d.    He the  ben  on  fifteen  egt* 

and  there  she two  weekn. 

i.    Define  thf  relative  pruiioun.    Swtetlie 


netiunK 
I.  that. 


nlhei 


3.  What  1h  a  thmirhtt    What  \f  a  seo- 

4.  Name  the  hindH  of  Henlenrex  on  lia»i» 

or  imr  anil  on  IwhIs  of  lorm. 

5.  Analyse:    Huw  xtraiieely  the  pant  i» 

peepiiiB  over  the  Khuiildem  of  tlie 

8.    Write  a  letter  to  a  buBineBH  Dnn  order 

Idk  a  bill  of  KOodH. 
7.    UtvetbeprinRipalpartfof;  sIt.Het.lie. 

[ay.  Hee,  throw,  ainK.  run.  Itid.  tljrht. 
B.    Write  Hentences   llluxtratins   the  eo- 

ordliiate  ronjunrtlon  aud  the  sub- 

unllnate  ooiijunetiau. 
S,    Write  the    poniiesalve.    aineular   and 

plural  of  these  vorda:   man.  chil- 


is cmparL-onT    What  part 
:r  faHt.  pretty,  dlNaKreeable.d 


theOi 
'hy  did 

mnil 
Coi 

it  important  proi 
JUH  Bill. 

'onKtnict  iralr  laddrm,  on  one  plape 
the  xeale  nanieH  in  the  key  uf  E:  on 
the  other,  the  key  of  Eb.  Show  to 
what  extent  they  are  aiiket  Tnlikel 


&    liive  all  the  UKen  of  HharpH  aud  HatH. 

KEADINU. 

Based  on  the  Leicend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 


cribe  li-liabod  C 


scribe  then 


5.  Describe  the  barn-yard  ivene. 

6.  What  does  the  author  tblnk  of  |[huHt 

Bloriest    Why  do  you  think  tivi 

7.  Let  the  sppllrant  be  icnuteil  from  0  to 

10  on  blH  oral  reading. 

AHITHMETir. 


I.    Sliow  iKiw  Mar 


Z.  What  two  companies  were  onranized 
ill  Eneiand  to  colouiie  Ainerii-af 
What   territory  wo»   i-otitrolled  by 

U'dally  alTected   the   induHtrial 

growth  of  our  rountry. 
1.    Tell  the  Mtiiry  of  the  Botilun  Tea  Party. 

Of  the  ('barter  Oak. 
G.    What  was  Englanil'!!  areument  fortax- 


T.    What  were  the  Allen   and  Sedilioi 

8.    How  did  slavery  divide  our  country  ir 
regard  tu  trade  with  Kuropel 


1.  At  13.90  per  eonl.  what  i«  (1 
a  pile  of  wood  11!  feel  li 
wide  and  5  feet  hlKbl 

3.    Ten  eents  is  I  of  FninkH 


L  man  bouRht  the  E.  )  of  the  N.  E.  |  of 
N.  W.  quarter  of  a  wctioii  of  land 
,    How  nmeh  did  it 


roHtl 
.    Fluil  the  interest  on  ■1.02E.00  for  three 

.    How  many  buxliels  in  a  bin  12  feet  lotig. 

5  feel  wide,  and  4  feet  deept 
.    Solil  21  bbls.  of  apples  for  t89.7S  aud 


•rbbl.t 
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UKO<lRAPHY. 

tli*>  rirfumf.rBn<-r  snrl  diarati 
the  earth. 

n   ranget    (iiv?   an   rxiiiiipli- 

[■h. 
is   latitude!    lx.nKitudel     lii 


a. 

Na 

.ni«  tilt 

•  OrRBH^ 

ind  III  til 

p  till 

a. 

<ii 

ve  foui 

r  reason 

liy  wr  -li 

lUUl. 

4. 

Ih' 

■w"l)" 

tlie  hMi 

rt 

fi. 

Sh 

cral  wi 

r  ll>«'  hp 
»--  til  ill 

'"- 

Ix  ulaiit. 

'din 

.  work. 

7.    T™ 

from 

tlie   hai 

nH 

until    it 

l*r. 

l.lo<«l. 

tlOtilllt 

till' 

flianse-. 

tha 

a.    Name  tlie  partH  ot  the  ear. 
8.    [>raw  a  rniKH  wrtlon  of  e  lone  1h»i< 
la    (iru'hatliencfltdoyuii  thiDkth«!il 
■if  phynioloKy  in? 


liENKKAL  STATEMENT. 

you  havi-  tlnixhpd  your  c> 
py  and  till  tlii^  bUnkx  In  Hit 


I'HYSlOLOUy. 

WhatiluweineunliyleKHPri' 


STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

Qu£$lii,iii  for  Eminliuitlon  of  PiiflU  Oimptfli-uj  ilw  (S.iii'^.'  uf  Sliid^ 
''High  .Srhocl  Bram-lu»." 

PlHHr  KXAMINATKIN. 

Prepared  liy  the  following  committee  ot  the  County  Superintendent'!!  A 
19(0:  JaH.  W.  t'razler.  MarllHon  (.'ounty,  Alueln.  Ilane  <lPoroi-try  anil  Suliil  < 
H.E.Coe.  Dekalh  County.  Amerieaii  anil  Knglish  l.iteratore  and  KliKturie:  t 
ilenhall.  Deratur  Cuitnty.  ChemiKtry  and  I'hyHlcH:  .[e«H  M.  Nevt,  Parke  Cuuiit 
HlHtory.  CivleH  ati<l  PliyHleal  (ieoentphy:  Wilttam  II.  Stuiii',  Uwen  County. 
German:  John  W.  Lewi».  IValiaah  County.  BoUiiy  and  XoijIiiKy. 


correHpond  witli  the 
aaked  to  an«wtT  ■■ar. 
npectii'ely.  itup  when 
at  time  and  moy  luwei 
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EDl'CATIOX  7.V  ISDIAXA. 


Writine.— Tb«  pMiniBiiNhip  nhoim  in  the  eolire  oiuiawript  al  the  pi 
rmled  on  a  wftle  of  lOM  with  ntervnce  to  Irgibililii  (SO*',  rtgulariln  a 
mriUnrit  <Xti.  The  handKritioK  ot  each  pupil  will  tv  ronoiclered  in  i 
with  referepof  lo  iit»rni«rd  madelH. 

KpvllinR.— The  orlhnKnphr  ot  tbr  eatin-  exualnMion  will  Ih-  era 
ll]0«.  and  Is  will  l>p  dtnlurled  tor  parh  word  itinirrerclr  wrilleo. 

Thf  ruunty  Kuperintemlent  will  grrndf  the  manimcripl^.  and  rt-rti 
tion  will  be  iHKued  to  every  applicant  whii  attains  a  rrnrral  avfniK''  of 
IDR  lielow  »t  In  anr  oubject. 

NoTii.'E  TU  AppLifANTH.— On  tlie  first  white  paare  in  yoiir  manuM'i 
requeals: 


2.    (live 
(Jive 


r  of  four  Airhoo 


1. 

What  ii  the  difference  belweeii  planlB 

and  anlmalit 

u.\r\s. 

2. 

Hake  a  drawing  ot  the  Frexh-water  Ly- 

U«^  «.■,«.) 

3. 

S.  B— Pupils  who  have  had  two  yearB 

h  1x1017. 

Latin  answer  any  seven;  and  p.uplla  who 

I. 

(Jiveafulldewrlptionoflhe-flifker." 

have  had  three  yearn  answer  eiEht.  includ- 

KivliiK M»  ne-tlng  place,  number  of 

ing  Xo.  7  or  9.  and  So.  8  or  10. 

eEKH,  tood.  uae  to  the  tanner,  etc. 

1.    Decline  one  noun  from  each    declen- 

6. 

DiHCUM  fully  the  beneflt  of  honey  and 

slun.    (live  principal  parts  of  one 

bumble  l*eK  to  the  fruit  grower  and 

farmer.    'Be  eiplldt.J 

■i.    (iive   rules  for  the   formation  of  ad- 

6. 

(live  the  lite  lilKtory  ..f  tlie  house  Hy. 

verbs  from  Biljectives  and  compare 

(live   tlie    lite  hi«oryof   the  electric 

the  foUowlne:    misere.  fortiter.  pa- 

light  bUB. 

3.    How  many  inflnitlTes  has  the  regular 

verbiuljitlnl    Same  them  and  give 

exampleH  of  each. 

rule  for  Hie  formation  of  each. 

ALIIEBKA. 

«.    How  many  participles  Iibh  the  Latliil 
Name  them  at.d  (ell  how  each  is 

1. 

Factor  fla' +a8«'b' +  IBf". 

5.    How  Is  the  active  periphrastle  eoiiju- 

:l 

Heduce  to  lowest  terms:  'i^^^^-^' 

li(.ii    fomieill      The    passivi'   piTi- 

phrastiel    How  is  each  used) 

3. 

Tlie  sum  of  K  uf  one  iiunil«r  and  K 

of  another  is  38:  and  if  3  be  added 

invarle    Haul.      He    lunothi'r;    said 

to  the  Hrst.  the  sum  will  he  equal  to 

that  Osar  would  invade  Oaul.    It 

!S  of  the    dilTereni-e    between   the 

«-as  said  thai  Ciesar  would  invade 

I  rectangular  I 


Beld  Im  H  rodH  lonfrer 
than  it  is  wide  and  ronUlns  T  acres. 
What  is  the  length  uf  Its  sldesf 

d,   Find  the  values  of  n:  x'+»x*-at. 

7,    Find  least  common  multiple  ot: 

a*+3a-t.  a--«a+ll  and  a>-a~20. 

S.  What  two  numbers  are  there,  such  that 
their  sum  Inrreased  by  their  prod- 
squares  diminished  by  their  sum  Is 


utramque  partem  munitionii 

qulsiiue   loeuni  teiieat  et  ii 

equltatiim  ex  caslris  eiiuci  i 

Pranslate  into  Latin:    But  the 


while  they  bad  no  ft 
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9. 

Tranrimte:    HiiM-e  omnibus.  CkUlIn*, 

OERHAN. 

PDm   •mmiDB  rei  publirw  x*]ute. 

N.  t 

1.— .Second    year  pupilH  aiiHwer  any 

i-uta  tiia  pesteac  pemldi'.  rumque 

ei«ht: 

third  year  answer  S.  IZ.  ami  any 

eunini   exltlo  qui   ««  twuni  omiii 

other  1 

1.    Define  ablaut:   umlaut.    Explain   the 

Uruflcixrere  ad  Initiluni   Wlluni  ar 

orltcin  of  umlant. 

npfarjiim. 

2.    H< 

i>w   many   <lei-len»ionH  ha»  the  <ler- 

W. 

TrumUte   into    Latin:    Cirero   pnim- 

manl  aivethedl-.tlnfrulKhlnemark 

of  nouni.  in  the  iitrone  rteplension. 

war  a»  ■  (iTillan  that  all  eood  men 

3.    I>eollne,    der    Fall:    die    FulKe:    der 

would  be  Bare.    For  he  thouKht  that 

(Jedanke. 

tbe  eodx.    wlio    bail    romierly   de- 

*.   Write  out  in  German.  101.  BIB,  l(71B6, 

fended  the  Runian  i*opl«  from  s 

frirelBD  foe,  would  nuw  defend  the 

B.    (11 

ive  the  prhiripal  parts  of  the  (ollow- 

rity  »nii  their  uwu  templen. 

Ine  verbx:    frlereii.  elelszen.  fan- 

BOTANY, 

a.    Translate:      Uer     berUhnile    {.leaenl 

U«»H»*/.I 

mebrrren  seiner  (.Iffliiere  bei  FIk- 
i-he.      I>a   Mtei-i    einer  von    ihnen 

Ui'-linruinh  lietwren  eryptogani'  and 
Draw  and  denerllie  fully,  une  ot   the 

elneu      Pluch      aux.      Waxhincton 

liesz  MeHner  und  <iabel  fallen,  warf 
einen  streucen  Bllek  auf  den  Hu- 

lower  eryptOKaDiH. 

cher.  w    dam   dlcKer  die    Aasen 

aiiiiatie  and  dry  land  plant  HtemB. 

niederxrhluE     W»Bhln«tor     xacte 
dann:     "Irh    hUtte    iteelaubt.   wir 

(n)  Show  how  rund  are  different  from  . 

srceu  plan  tn. 

stludise  MHnner." 

lb.  Name  Kume  of  the  rommon  one-. 

7.    Ti 

ranalate  Into  Uennan: 

in  How  are  they  UKefuH 

I  thought  of  yuu.  but  1  did  not  know 

How  are  rootletN  eHpertally  adapted  c« 

ETOW  in  hard  eruundl 
What  conatltuteB  the    food  of  greeu 

You  would  dowrang  if  you  thought 
1  did  not  know   what  you  would 

plODtal    How  In  It  Kecui«df 

At  present  itreat  interext  Is  takeu  In 

think  of  it. 

torenta.    Why  in  thin  truel 
Name  three  imtlte  Imliana  plants  that 

».    Ni 

ive  a  synopnl-  of  the  verb.  icrei»en. 
Bme  three  poeniH  by  (juetbe:  two  by 

H.ln. 

of  «ee<l»(    How  Ik  It  aerom  pits  bed  t 

einenFluHiundmieteteein  Boot.um 

What  are  xtonia.  where  fuund.  and  of 

ihn  Ubenuselzen.    Da  das  Wasaer 

what  valnif 

eln  wenlg  bewegten  «-ar.  als  Ihm 
geflei.  HO  fragle  er  den  Sehilter.  ob 

liKNKHAI,  HISTOKY. 

jemand  bei  dlexer  t'ebertahrt  ver- 
loreii    wonleu    wiire.      "  Nlemalit." 
erwlderte  der  KchilTer,   "  iiiemala! 

Meiu  Hruder  ertrank    hier    letzte 

Wwhe.  aWr   wlr   fanden    ihi>    am 

Whmtwfi^tlieCruiuulext 

niiehHten  Ttnc  wieder." 

n. 

Tell  tlie  Mtory  of  .lian  of  Arc. 

iveraseandfuuHtruetiunof  all  nouns 

1. 

Who  were  llemostheneii  and  Cii-troi 

B. 

Why   noted:    St.   Helena.   Aunterliti. 

12.    T 

Elbat 

when  a  man.  a  woman  or  a  child 

«. 

Tell  what  yon  fan  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
maila. 

uHualiy  goes  to  a  shoe  store   and 

7. 

Whatwa»thee.lietof  Nante-( 

buys  ready-niatie  whatever  he  wants 

& 

in  thin  line.    But  years  ago  It  was 

ft 

Mention  Koine  hlHlory  ronnerted  with 

different.     There    were    no    ready- 

the  RaHtlle:  with  the  tower  of  l,«n- 

matte  shoes  in  those  days,  and  peo- 

don. 

ple  always  went  to  a  shoemaker. 

10. 

who  look  their  measure  and  made 

t>sar. 

them  the  artic-le. 

ft— Eddcition. 
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civil,  (KIVF.HKMKN'T.  3.    DlirUHB  the  i-auiv. 


1.  Sun-  thv  presrotilir  t<i  tht^  ponxtitutiun. 

2.  Nuiif  Hv<-  noU-<l  mrii  who  sixiIbUhI  In 

framliie  the  ninHlllutiua. 


t.    IIi.wniftythi'cixiKtItutiimWkmen.l 
5.    WliBI  litllK  niuxt  urJEhiMr  in  tlif  hu 

of  repn-KFDtallvi'Ht 
0.    It'iw    an'    I'rilu^    SlateH     HtMiai 

rliowiil    Wliat  quallflratioiiK  n: 

lh<-y  hari^t 
7.     Nami-  aixl  ilrllni^  tlic  cliffin-iit  >leu 


Iliiw  art-  jmlKCH  of  tlir  In 
their  iFrmufuIHi-el 


4.  UixruKK  briftir  the  elTert  of  elimate  an 

the  dilitriliution  of  plaulx  and  ani. 

i.  Cumpare  ami  roiilrwt  (lie  n'lief  of 
North  Ameriea  aii.l  South  Ameriea. 

fi.  ArrouDl  fnr  iLe  arid  roiidition  of  the 
(ireat  Ba^ln. 

7.  (Jive  Ihe  history  of  the  formation  of 

Fual.     l«raK'  the  roal  Beldo  of  Inili- 

5.  lleHrrilie  the  Kulf  Htream  anU  give  itx 

rlinialip  effeet». 

8.  A<T<iuiiI  for  the  lieavy  rainfall  uii  thp 

xoiithem   slo|H-»    of   ihe   Himalaya 
Mc.otitaiii*'.' 
10.     Kxplain  the  fcjrmation  of  the  rainlwK. 

CHKMISTKV. 

I.     IHotineui^h  ekarly  lietween  i-heniirai 


1,  I>ellne  phyKlen.     Ilefliit    phyKieal 

2.  Kxplaiu   w'lioii    aixl    reartioii.  slvhis 


miiile  direptionxt  [2)  When 
't  In  parallel  dire<-tioiiHf  till 
tliey  art  at  an  anelef    Make 


1.    How  if  Huiiiiil   propBKBteill     UeHcrilie 
Bill]  explain  the  telephone. 

with  whii-h  you  may  I*   familiar. 
Nnnie  therliemlealH  used  in  it  and 
thoroughly  explaiu  ilH  ukp. 
U.    llexerlhi'  an  or.linary  raniera.    W)iy  Ix 

the  image  inreneilt     Be  explielt. 
10.     KxpUin  the  PoinpasM.    Why  lioes  one 
en<l   alwayN    point    northl     Is   thi^ 
pn>iHTly  failed  the  ■■uiirth  pole"  of 


.  What  do  you  uncier«Ulid  by  "valeiiee"! 
Kruni  Ihe  followins  fomiulax:  II. 
So..  Hel,  HSt,,.  Na  t.-I.  Cu  CI,,  itive 
tbe  vaknee  of  So..  (!.  Xo„  Na  and 

f heniieal  reaetion  which  takvM  plaev 
when  CO  icax   in   pasKeil   (hruuttb 
lime  water. 
Is  sulphur  a   melallii'    elenientt     Kx- 

What  rauMes   "hanlnesK"    iu    water! 

(live  difference  lietween  penuaiient 

and  temporary  hardness. 
ir  a  room  were  entirely  filled  with  pure 

liydrugen  and  an  eleelrie  s|iark  in- 

triHlueed  at  renter  ot  riHini.  what 

would  lie  thf  n-KUltl    Explain  fully. 
Hy  means  of  what  aei<l  eun  kIbss  he 

etehedf    How  is  this  arid  keptf 
If   yiiu   de.'in-   to   remove    and    keep 

moisture  from  a  box.  wliat  would 

yon  nst( 
What    do    you    mean    by    a    reiliirlnic 

tlaniel      By    an     cixlill:(inK     Haniel 


SOI.il>  CKOMETKV. 


PHYSICAL  (iKOHKAI'HV. 


1.    Aceount  for  the  sliape  of  the  earth 

■i.    What  are  i-iotliermal  lines!     Wb; 

tliey  nut  i-uinelde  with  the  parall 


,     Sliow   that    if  I 

linear,    the 
straticht  line. 


Kiven    foil 
of     distin.' 
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2. 

Stale  thn-e  methods  of  il«t«nnlnrn«  a 

Z. 

■■  Sentence;'  anil  paraeraphx  mt 

plaue. 

rohererce."     DeHne  roller 

3. 

Ptovp:     ir    two    ititcrni^ctiiiit    planvi 

l>ere  uxed. 

lUMH   tbrnusb    two    pmrallpl    lines. 

Write  sentenceo  IIIuntntinK 

tlielr    lnlen.ertic.n    Ix    p«™llrl     lo 

the<»-  line». 

In  what  fomiK  of  dlHconrne  do 

4. 

Why  In  it  that  ■  Ihrve-IeEBed  rliair  ix 

lowing  tenuHiwrur:  Point  i 

mlwsyi,  st«ble  on  the  floor,  wbiie  a 

incident:  conrluxlon. 

four  leeeed  one  may  not  ber 

What  is  a  localiKmt    llluKtrate 

S. 

Find  volume  of  a  .■.,!*  who-e  di.Konal 

«. 

I'se  currerllr  the  following  » 

nentencex;      atfect,    effect; 

0. 

Prove:   l4nllel  tranxverne  xeetiouH  of 

7. 

Prove;    A  place  xpction  of  ■  sphere  i" 

"m*'"  n''!r!*'"'r'*'''" "" 

8.  Hnw  many  niiiiare  feet  In  the  imrface 
uf  a  cylindrical  water  Uiik.  open  a( 
the  tup.  itx  height  Wine  10  feet  and 
itHdiaiuvtertOfeeCI 

S.    Hov 


fac' 


L  xniall  fl 


PLANE  GEUMETHY. 


wonlK.    ( Select  your  iiubjei-t.l 
ENUUhlH  LITEKATURE. 


angles  formed  b 


1.  Prove;  Tangentii  to  two  iuterxecting 
rircnmterviiccH  from  any  point  in 
the  priHliii-liun  of  their  common 
choril  are  equal. 

i.  If  one  angle  of  a  triangle  i.  Ji  of  a 
Htnlght  angle,  sliow  that  the  Hquare 
on  the  opposite  equ> 


le«s  tlieir  rertangle. 
S.    How  many  diagimals.  al  mc 

pentagon!    A  general  iiexi 

1.    Prove;     In  any  triangle  any 

angle  equals  the  xum  uf  th 

terlor  non-aiUacent  anglex 

7.    Prove;     All     taiigentr.     drai 


poini 

trlci 


Whatwa.N  the  plan  of  the  Canterbury 

Talei.!    Who  wrote  themt 
What  is  the  marked  cbararteristic  of 
the  literature  of  the   Blliabetban 

What  great  names  are  axnocialed  with 
the  I.ake  School  o(  writers! 

.  Place  the  following  authors  in  chrono- 
logical onler;  Swift.  Spenaer.  I.'ar- 
lyle  and  Wonis worth. 

.  Tell  nhat  you  can  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Addison. 

.  Write  not  less  then  lOO  wordx  regard- 
ing Silas  Hamer. 

.  Who  wrote  Marmlonf  Tbe  Ancient 
Marhierl    Essay   on   Manf    She 

e  of  the  plot  in  the 


L  of  Ver 


II  lines 


lo  the  inner  are 


With  lengtli  uf  yelloK 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


lay  Justly  1- 
rat    Whyf 
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Name  four  BHtlifir- fif  the  Thpolneirsl  Witli«m    Ciillen    ftryanti     O.    W. 

Peri<Kl.  Holmr-I 

What  rstik  cIih'K   Waiiliinetuii    Irvins  7.    Nanii' fuurAmerli-anaiithurxwIiuhBvp 

hoM    aniuna     AnxTiran     BUthoro!  rmlHiiliril  in  their  writlnsH  the  po- 

Mskr    fmir    KUtemciit-    to    vcrtfy  lltir&l  elenifiitx  uf  Ameriraii  life. 

Who  wnile  Th«  Kniliaricol    The  VII-  whom  U  an  Indiana  niaii. 

IbKC     HIackKmithI      Thr     Hoosier  B,    State  lirii-fly  mmr  thouithtu  you  have 

Si-huulniaxterf      The    (late*    Ajar!  rei'vlved    from    Bryant'K    writinEH- 

What  do  yuu  kmm-  iir  une  r>t  thexc  State  the  A>Kme  tnim  t>flnKrullov>, 

authorni  qiiotini  from  him. 

What  IK  the  subjeel-niatter  of  litf 
tunl 

Wliat  i*  the  [■hHnirh-rlntlr  line 
thtiiiehC  in  the  writJnKH  otThiin 
Jeffen-oiif    J.    Fetininiore   <'uuik 


(-.   scHooi.  visiT.vnox. 

TliR  law  savs  that  the  county  Mniioriiitcnilcnt  sluill  visit  hcIiooIs 
while  tUcy  are  in  session,  for  the  |mrpiwe  of  increasing  thoir  iise- 
fiiliieas  and  elevating  as  far  as  pnicticalilc  the  pi«)rer  schools  to  the 
standard  of  the  In-st.  Perhaps  nii  other  one  thing  has  done  si> 
nnich  for  the  sch(K)]s  as  these  poi-soniil  visitations.  The  tcaeli- 
ers  who  secnre  tlieir  licen.ies  fnun  thesi'  su|xirintendents  are 
always  anxious  to  do  gtwid  work  and  any  suggestions  offered  are 
foUinvod  to  the  liest  <)f  their  ahility.  Th<'  sn|ierinteiidpnt  has  a 
great  o])|iortiinity  in  this  eii|iii(-ily  to  aid  the  teaeluT  who  is 
heginning  iiis  work. 

Tlie  su|>ervisorA-  jMwers  of  the  county  superintendent  do  not 
extend  over  cities  having  duly  a]>pointed  siijierinteiidents,  but 
they  do  extend  over  the  smaller  incorjxirated  towns  with  no  regular 
superintendents. 

rf.    flllCrLAllS. 

In  many  counties  the  sn]«'rintendeuts  snpplenient  visitation 
with  circulars  giving  .i|)ccitic  diix^'tioiis  as  to  the  work  they  want 
done.  These  circulars  are  issueil  in  some  counties  api  often  as  on<?e 
a  week,  and  they  serve  to  amuse  interest  and  to  make  the  organiza- 
tion more  efficient.  Two  of  these  circulars  are  suhniitted  here,  one 
as  n  guide  to  teachers  while  visiting  other  sc1hk)1s,  and  the  other 
)i;Iving  directions  in  the  regular  work: 
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Office  Any,  Monday. 
Re^Menpe  New  Pbone  4103. 

IndlanapollB,  Ind.,  October  13,  1903. 
Teachers: 

Read  firBt  and  second  circular  lettcre.  How  about  the  apiiearance  of 
your  pupllH  at  this  time? 

Do  you  havL'  ik'votloiinl  pxitcIscb  cvcrj-  iiioriilng?  Use  the  Bible.  You 
will  tliid  that  your  diiy's  work  will  Vie  liriRhter  and  better  by  doing  ao. 

Have  you  plenty  of  material  for  busy  work'/ 

I  have  found  several  teachers  alluwluK  pupils  to  keep  their  books  open 
and  recite  from  them  during  llie  recitation.  If  you  will  Ntudy  the  schedule 
of  success  Items  on  your  last  county  license,  I  think  you  will  mark  off 
ten  for  that  one  fault. 

Talk  county  library  to  your  pupils.    Oel  a  i-jinl  for  your  own  use. 

Study  course  of  sludy. 

Begin  to  work  fur  World's  Fair  exhibit. 

Choose  some  particular  subject  on  wlikli  your  pu|»lls  can  do  iiood 
work,  and  ke<>p  the  best  of  their  daily  work. 

Quite  a  number  of  teachers  have  aKkeil  me  what  lo  do  In  a  reading 

My  first  assl|;nment  always  has  lieeii  to  work  out  new  and  dlfticult 

N'exl  Rct  the  tiiouiiiit.  rii>liiil>ly  pupllx  can  not  do  (Ills  In  one  day.  If 
not.  work  on  the  tliouRlJt  until  pu]>ils  have  It.  It  Is  alwayK  well  to  have 
piijills  work  ont  pictures  In  poetry  selei-lions.  Never  allow  iniplls  to  read 
orally  until  you  have  worked  out  the  thouKiH  of  the  selection.  It  Is  not 
absolutely  neci'ssary  for  pujiUs  to  read  orally  all  of  a  selection.  Read 
a  paraRraph  or  two  orally  and  have  that  done  well. 

Teachers  must  make  delinitc  asslKuments.  Ask  iiuestlons  and  have 
them  answered.    Have  pu|j|ls  answer  your  iinesllons  in  wrltinK. 

Some  teachers  say  that  they  do  not  have  Ihne  to  make  these  assltcn- 
ments.  If  thai  Is  no.  you  teach  many  lessons  for  «hkh  you  have  made 
no  preparation. 

It  is  my  Judgmi-nt  tiiat  It  Is  more  proltlalile  for  yon  lo  prepare  your 
work  and  maki'  dellnllc  aKslRnmentx  than  It  Is  to  siH-nd  your  full  time 
on  the  recitation.  For  example,  we  will  sup]H)se  Ihni  yon  have  nut  pre- 
pared your  reading  lesson.  You  have  hfteen  minutes  for  that  recllalion. 
You  have  not  swa  the  lesson  al  all.  Take  live  nilnules  of  Ihe  lirtwn 
to  prejian'  it;  you  will  ilnd  that  you  will  do  more  k<>o<I  In  the  ten  minulcs 
than  you  could  have  done  In  tlie  hfleen.  Hut  a  wiser  plan  would  be  to 
prejiare  your  lessons  al  the  proper  time. 

Some  say.  what  shall  we  do  If  we  do  nol  complete  Ihe  work  outlined 
In  the  course  of  sludy?  My  answer  Is  that  you  will  del  alonf  more 
rapidly  by  preparlnit  your  work  well  than  if  ,vou  leach  In  the  olil  way.  He 
concerned  about  how  you  teach  Instead  of  how  much  you  leneli. 

I  once  liad  a  parent  ask  me  wliy  his  Isiy  was  not  allowed  to  n'ad.  I 
had  worked  on  Longfcllow'M  "llalny  Day"  one  wei'k.  but  was  not  ready 
for  oral  reading.  The  pupils  had  lieen  reading  every  day.  but  lie  had  the 
tdea  tbat  be  read  otdy  when  be  was  allowed  to  stumble  through  the 
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Terse  mispronounclDK  bnlf  the  words  and  not  getting  nor  giving  anj 
of  the  thought. 

Teach  the  following: 

Eighth  Year  Julius  Caesar. 

Seventh  Tear  Commit  Bswlsior. 

Sisth  Year A  Ruffian  in  Feathers. 

Fifth  Year How  Little  Cedric  l(«-iime  a  Knight. 

Fourth  Tear The  Fine  Tree  Shilling)'. 

Third  Year The  Three  Bugs. 

Some  le«cber«  have  aslied  what  to  do  In  tiet-ond  and  third  j^ear  arith- 
metic. Don't  do  much  arithmetic  work.  The  lient  educators  of  the 
country  to-day  advise  that  no  nrithmetir  I>p  tnuRht  until  the  fourth  year. 

In  the  se<H>iid  .veiir.  teaeli  the  iiupil  the  n-latlon  lielw«-en  the  synitiol 
and  the  ohject.  In  doing  this  teach  the  reliilion  of  the  olOect  or  ohjet-ts 
to  nuralwrs  as  eipressed  t>y  symhols.  I'se  rtlfferpnt  oi)jpfis  in  teaching 
numbers  and  the  use  of  figures.  Teach  old-fash loncnl  counting  to  one 
hundred.  Teach  the  child  to  add  simple  pmlilpms.  These  directions  are 
to  be  carried  out  durlu);  the  entire  year,  and  it  is  not  e.xiieeted  that  tlie 
teacher  can  do  this  work  in  less  time.  For  third  year  work  see  Course  of 
Study,  page  61. 

I  have  this  suggestion  for  your  Institute  work: 

On  instliute  days  meet  In  sections  for  one  hour. 

Primary  teachers  meet  to  talk  over  the  work  for  the  primary  sradeti. 
Principals  and  high  school  leacherii  meet  and  talk  over  your  work. 
Teachers  of  one-room  bnildings  meet  with  primary  section.  Take  one 
hour  for  this  discussion,  .\ppolnt  your  chairmau  and  make  a  regular 
oi^nlzatlon.  1  feel  that  .vou  ought  to  do  Ihts  every  month  and  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  lie  greatly  benetited  by  it.  In  the  words  of  William 
Hawley  Smith,  "put  the  grease  right  when-  the  wiueak  Is." 
Yours  respectfully. 

IIoMER  L.  Cook. 

I  wish  to  recommend  "The  Story  of  Our  English  C.rand fathers"  as 
Kupplem<-nlar>-  work  for  '■Tlie  Ten  Hoys"  and  the  "V.  S.  History."  You 
can  examine  It  at  the  office.  1  would  lie  |)leaseii  t«  have  tiio  teuiliers 
examine  It. 

VISIT.VTION   RF.rORT. 

This  blank  Is  prepiiretl  for  the  teacher's  use  who  visits  some  si'luml. 

Please  till  these  lilanks  can-fully  and  honestly,  and  send  the  same  to  me. 

Take  rotes  wllh  pencil  while  visiting  and  make  report  later  on  this  l>laiik 

with  pen.    These  reports  will  In-  examined  by  the  county  superintendent. 

HoMEK  I..  Cook.  Ruperlnlendent  of  County  Schools. 

1.  Condition  of  yard,  including  walks,  fences,  puinji,  grass,  out-bu  lid  lugs, 

trees  and  plants 

2.  Condition     of     schoolhousc.    appearance     from     outsUle.     decorations. 

windows,  blinds,  blackboard,  heating  and  ventilation 
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In  the  scliool  provided  with  a  clock,  toilet  nrtlclefl,  dictionary,  cyclo- 
paedia, reudinir  circle  books  of  llils  yeiir;  any  lihrnry  whntPver? 
Ib  the  tencbcr  lUHkliig  an  effort  tlirougli  tlic  truBtee  or  otlierwlse 
to  get  these  tlilugs? 

Appearance  of  teacher  and  pupils 

Preparation  of  teacher  tor  the  day's  work 

Preparation  of  pupil 

Rcdtntloii.— Discuss  the  teiicher's  nietliod.  nienlionlug  Ills  strong  and 
weak  points  as  you  see  them.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  recita- 
tion   

Discuss  some  particular  lesson  given.  In  tlils  dlHcusslon  rIvc  the 
siilijcrt-niHttcr  rreated  and  tlie  pur|ioses  accomplished.  Point  out 
definitely  some  of  the  stroniccat  points  In  the  recllatlou  and  also 
mention  definitely  some  points  that  are  not  so  good 

Disci  puNE, 


General  It  em  arks. 
Write  a  Kuniniary  Including  any  special  jioluts  not  mentioned  alwve  of 
it  fewer  lliiiii  six  Hues. 


t.  REPORTS. 
TIio  tmviisliip  tnistecs  of  tlie  townships  And  t.lie  school  boards  of 
the  towns  and  cities  roport  annually  to  the  ronntv  an  pcrin  ten  dents 
the  sehool  pniiiiieratioii,  which  inchidps  nil  personR  between  the 
apes  of  six  and  twentv-onp  years.  They  also  make  reports  showing 
the  financial  c<indition  of  the  schools  and  statistiea  refjnrdinp  the 
teachers,  lihraries.  I'ahie  of  sehool  property,  etc.  !Froiii  these 
reports  the  cimnty  sujieriiitendent  makes  a  siimniarizt^d  n'pnrt 
annually  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

/.  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 
Eiieb  township  in  every  county  liolda  a  monfbly  meeting  of  its 
teachers — this  meeting  is  known  as  the  township  institute.  School- 
room problems  and  tlie  teachers'  rendinp  circle  work  are  discussed. 
Whenever  [lossihle  the  county  Bti}X'riiitcndent  attends  these  meet- 
ings, of  which  he  is  chairman  i-x  nffirin.  More  than  seven  thon- 
eand  of  these  meefinfrs  are  held  every  year  in  the  state,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  results  that  come  from  them. 
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Here  the  teachers  discuss  their  problems  freely  and  thoroughly 
and  through  these  frank  expressions  all  are  benefited, 

g.  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 
The  tencliers  of  every  county  are  called  toj^ether  annually  by  the 
county  superintendents  for  a  week's  session  known  as  the  connty 
teachers'  institnte.  The  work  in  these  meetings  is  inspirational, 
professional,  and  academic  and  senes  as  a  stimiilns  lo  higher 
life  and  better  teaching.  The  l>est  edncators  obtainable  are  em- 
ployed as  instructors.  In  former  years  the  work  of  in.'ititiites  wa« 
purely  academic  and  ser\'eil  as  a  ])reparation  for  the  examination 
which  usually  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  institute.  In  a  few 
counties  the  departnientiil  plan  has  been  successfnlly  tried.  Just 
at  present  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  impnive  the  institute  and  the 
educators  of  the  state  are  studying  the  problem. 

h.    GENEBAI,  DOTIBS. 

The  county  superintendent  decides  all  questions  regarding  the 
transfer  <if  school  children  from  one  corporation  to  another.  He 
decides  whether  or  ni)t  school  districts  when  once  closed  shall  be 
re-opene{I.  ?Iis  decision  in  these  matters  is  tinal,  but  on  other 
questions  an  ap))eal  fivmi  his  decision  may  be  made  to  the  state 
superinteudcnt  of  public  instmction. 

The  official  do*'kets,  records,  and  liftoks  of  act-onnt  i>f  the  clerks 
of  the  courts,  c<mnty  auditor,  ctmnty  cnmmissitmers,  justices  of  the 
peace,  prosecutinp;  attorneys,  mayors  of  cities,  and  township  and 
school  trustees,  shall  \yc  open  at  all  times  to  the  ins|M?etion  of  the 
county  snperintendcin.  and  whenever  he  finds  any  irregularity, 
or  any  misiipplicsition  i.f  scbiml  funds  it  is  his  duty  to  institute 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  stat(-  pn>|ier!y  to  adjust  such  mutters. 


B.    THE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.     IITSTOUY. 

When  Ihe  county  exiiminers  met  in  convention  at  Indianapolis 
in  lSr.fi  at  the  call  of  State  Snjx'rintendent  llt.ss  there  was  a 
resolution  adopted  calling  for  the  ei-eafion  by  law  of  a  county 
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board  of  education.  This  is  the  first  expression  of  the  need  which 
was  felt  for  some  unity  in  the  county  organization.  There  was 
neither  unity  nor  uniformity  and  it  was  felt  that  forces  that  were 
working  at  random  ought  to  be  working  in  harmony.  Nothing 
came  of  this  resolution  directly,  but  in  1873  when  the  county 
superintendency  was  created,  the  law  also  authorized  a  county 
board  of  education.  It  is  an  ex  officio  organization  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  township  trustees,  and  tlie  chairman  of  the  school 
trustees  of  each  town  and  city  of  the  county,  and  the  county 
superintendent, 

2.     DITTIES. 

While  the  duties  of  this  board  are  in  the  main  general,  the  work 
it  does  is  of  larger  importance  than  it  seems  to  be.  It  really  is 
responsible  for  the  school  spirit  in  the  county,  for  the  appearance 
of  school  property,  and  for  the  advancement  made  in  education. 
Wlien  organized  the  law  said  that  this  board  should  meet  semi- 
annually on  the  first  days  of  May  and  September  to  consider  tlie 
general  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school  property  of 
which  they  have  charge,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
school  furniture,  books,  maps,  charts.  The  school-book  law  re- 
lieved it  of  its  duty  to  adopt  tlie  text-books  in  the  grades.  It 
formerly  also  regulated  the  course  of  study  which  is  now  made  by 
the  state  department  and  adopted  and  carried  out  by  this  board. 
It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
district  schools.  Another  of  its  duties  is  to  appoint  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May  of  each  year  one  truant  officer  in  the  county. 
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in.    Township  Supervision. 

A.    TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEE. 

1.     HISTORY. 

The  township,  wliidi  is  tlip  rpal  unit  of  tlie  eihicHtiinml  system 
of  Indiana,  had  its  origin  in  an  act  of  congrrss  in  May,  17S5,  and 
has  figured  as  an  imjxtrtant  factor  ever  since.  In  181C,  the  state 
legislature  provided  that  "upon  jtetition  of  twenty  househohlers  in 
any  township,  there  might  be  ordered  an  election,  at  whieh  three 
trustees  should  be  chosen  to  manage  the  aclKMils  of  the  township." 
Until  1852  the  affairs  of  the  township  were  not  very  well  defined. 
Indeed  two  political  divisions,  the  congressional  and  civil  town- 
ship^ were  maintained.  With  the  new  oonstitiition  a  change  was 
made;  the  congressional  township  was  alwlisliod  and  the  eJvH 
township  became  the  school  unit  and  t»x>k  on  larger  iiiiportancc 
and  uniformity  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  at  the  same  time.  The 
three  trustees  were  maintained,  however,  making  the  sohool  ma- 
chinery very  ooniplcx.  The  law  of  18511  reduecd  the  number  of 
township  trustees  to  one,  making  a  gi-eat  stride  toward  that  sim- 
plicity that  characterizes  the  sehmd  machinery  today.  Some  of  tlie 
claims  made  and  alhiwed  bj'  educators  for  the  township  unit  as  it 
is  in  Indiana  may  Ix!  enumerated:  (1)  It  reduces  the  school 
machinery  to  the  minimum.  (2)  It  makes  one  man  responsible 
for  the  schools.  (3)  it  makes  uniform  facilities  in  the  township. 
(4)  It  stininlateH  a  healthy  educational  tone  in  neighboring 
towiiships.  (5)  It  makes  adjustment  of  districts  and  transfers 
possible  and  easy.  (0)  It  makes  centralization  of  schools  practi- 
cal. 

2.     ADltlNISTRATION. 
a.    ele(;tion.  tenure,  qualification. 

The  township  trustee  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  tenn  of  four 
years  and  can  not  be  re-elected  to  succeed  himself.     The  only 
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qualification  is  tliat  lie  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  township.  The 
ofHce  has  come  to  be  regarded  of  so  much  importance  that  the 
people  generally  choose  good,  honest,  intelligent  men  as  incum- 
bents. 

6.  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DUTIES, 
The  township  trustee  has  charge  of  the  educational  aJTairs  of  his 
township.  lie  locates  conveniently  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  children  therein,  and  builds  or  otherwise 
provides  suitable  houses,  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  articles 
and  educational  appliances  necessary  for  the  thorough  organization 
and  efficient  management  of  the  schools. 

c.  GRADED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
When  a  township  has  twenty-five  common  school  gradnates  a 
township  graded  high  school  may  be  established  and  maintained  in 
the  center  of  the  township,  to  which  all  pupils  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  must  be  admitted.  The  trustee  may,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  trustee  of  another  township,  establish  and  maintain  a  joint 
graded  high  school  in  lieu  of  a  separate  graded  high  seliool.  The 
trustees  of  the  two  townshijts  have  joint  control  over  such  schools. 
If  the  township  does  not  maintain  a  high  school  the  common  school 
graduates  are  entitled  to  transfers  at  public  expense  to  a  high 
school  in  another  corporation. 

J.     CENTRALIZATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  law,  above  mentioned,  the  township  trustees  have 
been  doing  much  toward  centralizing  their  schools;  large  buildings 
are  erected  near  the  center  of  the  township,  to  which  pupils  living 
at  a  distance  are  transported  in  wagons  at  public  exiiense.  This 
move  is  growing  more  popular  every  year  as  its  advantages  become 
known.  The  advantages  of  centralizing  schools  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  follows:  (1)  When  teachers  have  but  one  or  two  grades, 
pupils  are  better  classified  and  the  work  is  better  organized.  (2) 
Pupils  are  given  the  advantages  of  high  school  facilities  which 
they  otherwise  could  not  have,  (-"i)  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
a  graded  school  can  be  conducted  with  less  expenditure  than  a 
number  of  separate  schools.  In  making  this  assertion  the  expen.se 
of  transportation  is  considered.     (4)     It  is  less  expensive  to  the 
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parent  to  have  children  tfaiiaiwrted— the  siiving  is  in  the  care  of 
the  honks  ami  ohithing,  »ii<l  eMpcciallv  that  of  InKitpi  and  shoes. 
(5)  TliP  eliil'lreii  are  (carefully  guarded  on  the  i-oad  to  and  from 
Bchool.  f  fi)  The  ideal  place  for  a  boy  is  a  home  on  the  farm  with 
high  school  privileges  at  hand. 

e.  REPOllT  TO  ADVISORY  BOAllIJ. 
The  township  trustee  makes  re|K»rta  to  the  adviaory  board 
aniinally,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  for  the  school  year 
ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  .Tnly,  and  as  nim-h  oftener  as  the 
board  may  require  a  report  thereof,  in  writing.  These  reports 
ninst  clearly  state  the  following  items:  (1)  The  amount  of 
special  school  revenne  and  of  school  revenne  for  tuition  on  hand 
at  the  conimeneenient  of  the  year  then  ending.  {■!)  The  amount 
of  each  kind  of  revenne  received  within  the  year,  giving  the 
amount  of  tuition  revenue  received  at  each  semiannual  apportion- 
ment thereof,  f !})  The  amount  of  each  kind  of  revenne  paid  out 
and  expended  within  the  year.  (4)  The  amount  of  eacli  kind 
of  revenue  on  hand  at  the  date  of  :^aid  report,  to  be  carried  to  the 
new  aecount. 

/.  REH>ORT  TO  COUNTY  SrFERINTENDENT. 
On  the  first  llonday  in  August  the  trustee  makes  an  annual 
re]H>rt  to  the  county  superintendent,  giving  statistical  information 
obtained  from  teachers  of  the  schools  of  his  township  and  embodies 
in  tabulated  form  the  following  additional  items:  The  number 
of  districts;  schools  taught  and  their  grades;  teachers,  males  and 
females;  average  coniijensation  of  each  grade:  and  a  detailed 
report  concerning  the  financial  c(mditiim  of  the  township  funds 
and  revenues  for  schools. 


'J.  REPORT  OF  ENUMERATION  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 
The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities  shall 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  Ix'tween  the  tenth  day  of  April  and  the 
thirtieth  day  of  the  same  month,  each  year,  an  enumeration  of  all 
unmarried  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
resident  within  the  respective  townships,  towns  and  cities.  The 
enumeration  must  be  summarized,  sworn  to  and  then  submitted  to 
the  co\mty  superintendent. 
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ft.     TRANSFER  OF  PUPILB. 

If  any  child  resident  in  one  sclitioi  corporation  of  the  state  iiiay 
be  better  accoinmixlateil  in  tlie  schiKils  of  another  school  cor[K»ra- 
tion  the  parent,  guarcHan  or  custtMlian  of  snch  child  may  at  any 
time  ask  of  the  schixd  trnstec  in  whose  township  the  child  resides, 
an  order  of  transfer,  which,  if  granted,  shall  entitle  snch  child  to 
attend  the  schools  of  the  coriwration  to  which  snch  transfer  is 
made. 

i.     POOR  CIIlLrmEN   PllOVIDED  FOR. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  township  trustee  and  each  city  school 
board  to  furnish  tlii^  necessary  school  l)iK)ky,  so  far  as  they  have 
l)er'n  or  may  l)c  ado])ti>d  by  the  state,  to  all  such  piM)r  and  indigent 
children  as  may  desire  to  attend  the  eonimon  schoids. 


/.     PARKNTAL  HOMKS. 

School  trustees  of  townships,  towns  and  cities  are  authorized  to 
establish  parental  homes,  within  or  without  the  corporate  limits  of 
their  corporations,  a  sei)arate  school  for  incorrigible  and  truant 
children.  Any  child  or  childi-en  who  shall  he  trnant  or  incorrigible 
may  ht-  conqielled  to  attend  such  separate  strliool  for  an  indeter- 
minate time. 

k.    SCHOOL  i>iKEnTtms. 

The  law  provides  that  the  voters  of  a  district  may  meet  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  OctobiT  and  elect  one  of  their  number  as  director 
of  the  sohfiol;  hut  the  iteople  very  seldom  if  eier  flo  this,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  remuneration  for  this  ofli(«.  In  case  the 
voters  do  not  elect  a  director,  the  trnstc<;  is  cni]K)wered  to  appoint 
one,  and  almost  all  the  directors  are  appointed,  although  they 
exercise  so  little  power  that  they  are  now  hardly  thonght  of  as 
officers.  The  school  director  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  his 
district  at  any  time.  The  diiwtor  presides  at  these  school  meet- 
ings and  makes  a  record  of  the  same.  He  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  town.sliip  trustee,  have  gencrtil  charge  of  the  school 
property  in  his  district ;  and  be  may  also  visit  and  inspect  the 
school  from  time  to  time,  and  when  nm-ssary  may  exclnde  any 
refractory  pupil  therefrom. 
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I.  ANNUAL  KXPBNDITUUBS. 
Tho  triiHloi-  Mimll,  iit  least  thirty  (:{0)  days,  ami  not  more  than 
forty  (40)  dayH,  bcforp  the  iiiiiiunl  iiK'ctiiif!;  of  tho  advisory  board, 
in  cacli  yuar,  |M)Ht  al  <>r  near  iho  diNir  of  nil  pustoffifva  in  the  town- 
ship, a  sliiti-iiicnt  of  tlip  si'vcnil  (■sliniatcs  and  anioiiiitK  of  the 
pro|MiHod  iitiiiiial  cxiicnditiirps,  and  the  rates  of  taxation  jiropost'd 
for  levy  af<;ainst  IIk-  [innK-rty  uitliin  siu-li  township,  for  llic  several 
fnnds  to  In-  cxiienilcd  for  his  lowiisliip  during  (he  eah-ndar  year, 
and  alsi>  ei>[iiow  i>f  snch  notiec  shall  Ix'  pnhlished  ono  time  in  the 
isBUP  printod  in  the  Hrst  week  of  Angnst  of  eai-h  year  in  the  two 
leadinfT  newwpapr'i-s  jmhlished  in  the  connty,  represciitinfr  tlie  twi) 
IK.Iilieal  parties  casting  the  highest  nnndx-r  of  votes  in  sneh  eonnty 
at  t.h<'  last  ]>n'i'eding  general  eh-clion.  and  one  )nihlieation  in  a 
nowspaiMT  in  (lie  township  intereste<l,  if  there  \io  a  pajwr  pnhlished 
thprein.  The  eosi  ..f  sneh  jmlilieation  shall  not  eseeod  Iwo  dollars 
in  any  one  year  tii  any  one  paper,  ami  the  eost  of  necessary  eopiea 
for  jxisling  and  delivery  tu  the  himrd  shall  mil  <'xeeed  one  dollar 
anil  fifty  eents  in  any  one  year.  And  he  shall  furnish  within  like 
periods  lo  each  of  the  niend)ers  of  Ihe  advisory  Imard  a  statement 
of  sueh  estimates  and  auionnts.  Sneh  statein<-nl  shall  contain  a 
notice  of  the  place  uf  iii<>etiiig  of  ihe  advisory  Kiard,  and  shall 
1m'  siiWantially  in  the  following  form: 

KXl'KMHTrRKt*  AND  TAX  I.KV1K8  FOK  THE  VKAR. 

The  trustee  of losviishi|>,  —  c..nnly,  j.ri.jM.ses  for  the 

yearly  expenditures  and  tax  levies  hv  the  advisory  hoard  at  its 
nnninil  nieeling.  (o  W  held  at  the  sehiMd  h.uis(>  of  seh.K.rdistrict 
Xo.-  .  the  f.dli>wiiig  estimates  and  auionnts  fnr  said  year: 

1.  T<iwnshi|>  ex}«-niliiuivs.  H* .  an<l  townshi|»  tax,  —  eents  on 

the  hundred  d.dhirs. 

2.  IjH-al  luition  ex|ieniiitnn's.  ^ ,  and  tax.  —  cents  on  iho 

huinlreil  <Iollars. 
:l,     Spei-iiil  scho.ll  lax  exiH'uditun's,  if ,  and  tax.  —  cents  on 

the  hundivd  dollars, 
t.     Uoai!  lax  ex|»enc|itures.  *   ■      .  and  lux.  -  -  <-ents  on  ihe  hnn- 

.ir.-d  d.dlars. 
r>.     Addilionat  mad  lax  expeudilures.  $ .  nnd  tax.  —  cents 

on  (liehnndri'd  dollars. 
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6.  Library  exi^nditures,  $ ,  and  tax,  —  cents  on  the  hundred 

dollars. 

7.  PiM>r  expcnditiin's  for  prw'cding  ypar,   $ ,  nod  tax,  — 

(■('iitw  on  tlio  hundred  dollars. 

S,     Other  items,  if  any,  expenditiircs,  $ ,  and  tax,  —  cents 

on  the  Inindi-ed  dolhirs. 

Total  ex|M'nditiirps,  $ ,  and  total  tax,  —  cents  on   the 

hundred  (hillars. 

(Dated) (Signed) ,  Trustee. 

The  trustee  shall  [inx-ure  and  lay  before  the  ndvist)ry  board  at 
the  annual  meeting  thri-eof,  the  atweswcfl  valuation  of  the  taxable 
jiniperty  of  the  township  for  such  year,  and  also  the  number  of 
taxable  polls  in  -such  township. 


B.    ADVISORY  BOARD. 

The  hitest  addition  ti>  the  school  inaebinery  of  Indiana  is  a 
township  advisory  Ixinrd  consisting  of  three  [■esident  freeholders 
and  qualified  voters  of  the  township,  olpeted  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  This  came  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  some 
kind  of  a  cheek  upon  the  township  expenditures. 

1.     DUTIES. 

The  advisory  board  meets  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
SepfendxT  to  consider  the  various  estimates  of  township  expendi- 
tures as  furnished  by  the  township  tnistee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  it  may  accept  or  reject  in  part  or  in  whole.  In  addition  to 
this  power  to  determine  the  amounts  for  which  taxes  shall  be  levied 
the  advisory  Iward  determines  and  fixes  the  rates  of  taxation  for 
the  township.  The  meetings  are  open  to  the  public  and  at  any 
session  of  such  board,  any  taxpayer  of  the  township  may  appear 
and  be  heard  as  to  the  advisability  of  any  estimate  or  estimates  of 
expenditures,  or  any  proposed  levy  of  taxes,  or  the  approval  of  the 
township  trustee's  report  or  any  other  matter  being  considered  by 
the  board. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  board  are  usually  among  the  most 
reliable  citizens  of  the  township.  The  remimeration  is  only  five 
dollars  a  year,  so  that  the  service  is  an  indication  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  citizen  chosen.  ^-.         , 


IV.    City  and  Town  Supervision. 


A.  THE  SUPERIPfTENDENT. 

1.     HISTORY. 

Provision  for  separate  aeliool  systems  in  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  was  not  made  till  1873,  when  school  trustees  of  towns 
and  cities  were  given  power  to  employ  a  sn|>erintend€nt  for  their 
schools,  and  to  prescribe  his  dnties,  and  to  direct  in  the  discharges 
of  the  same.  Previons  to  this  there  had  simply  lieen  no  city  or 
town  schools  as  a  rule.  The  city  3iiperinteii<lent  has  eimie  to  bo 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  imimrtant  aehtxd  otticiais  in  the  state, 
and  though  his  duties  are  not  siwcified  by  law,  his  duty  and  i)ower 
are  recognized  in  the  community. 

2.     ADMINISTRATION. 

(I.  TENURE  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 
There  is  no  legalized  term  of  office,  but  the  custom  is  ti>  elect 
annually  and  to  retain  during  good  Wiavior.  Thei-e  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  elect  for  two,  three  or  four  years.  There  is  neither 
educational  nor  professional  qualification  required,  but  the  super- 
intendent as  a  general  thing  is  a  man  of  ability  and  character  and 
is  an  honor  to  the  community.  The  strength  of  the  city  .scIhhiIs  has 
come  through  the  care  with  which  superintendents  an'  selected,  the 
long  tenure,  and  the  freedom  of  management  conferred. 


The  wide-awake  city  superintendent  is  a  very  busy  man.  Tic 
has  in  hand  in  minute  detail  the  side  of  equipment.  He  knows 
the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  suggests  improvements  and 
repairs.  He  makes  estimates  of  the  budget  needed  each  year  for 
all  expenditures.    In  addition  to  his  responsibility  for  the  material 
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equipment,  he  answers  for  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  the  com- 
munity.  He  chooses  the  teachers  and  assigns  them.  He  makes  the 
course  of  study  and  directs  the  teachers  in  making  it  effective.  He 
carries  out  a  plan  of  systematic  supervision  based  upon  his  exjiert 
pedagogical  knowledge.  These  things  he  docs  directly  and  through 
assistant  supervisors. 

The  scholarly,  cultured  su|)erintendent  has  great  opportunity  in 
his  community  to  direct  public  opinion  in  right  channels  upon 
educational  topics. 


B.    QTY  AND  TOWN  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

1.     HISTORY. 

Under  the  law  of  IST.t  the  common  council  of  each  city  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  each  incorporated  town  of  the  state  were 
authorized  to  elect  three  school  trustees  to  constitute  a  school 
board.  All  cities  and  towns  in  tlic  state  with  the  exception  of 
Indianapolis  and  Evansville  chtKise  their  school  boards  under  this 
law.  Indianapolis  and  Evansville  schools  are  operated  under 
special  charters  secunni  from  the  legislature. 

2.     ADMINISTRATION. 

'I.     TENUltK  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 
Members  of  school  l)oards  are  elected  for  a  tenn  of  three  years 
and  only  one  new  member  is  electe*!  each  year.     No  qualifications 
are  specifie<l  by  law  but  the  people  usually  select  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture  for  members  of  these  boards. 

h.  GKNEUAL  DUTIES. 
The  school  Iwiards  have  charge  of  the  scIkk)1s  in  their  resi>ective 
corporations.  They  employ  the  superintendent,  who  is  directed  by 
them  to  nominate  teachers,  whom  they  employ  and  pay.  The 
school  boards,  of  course,  have  under  their  charge  the  building  and 
protection  of  the  school  buildings.  They  have  authority  to  buy 
and  sell  school  property,  erect  buildings,  establish  libraries,  and  to 
do  anything  that  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  so 
long  as  the  school  funds  of  the  town  or  city  permit. 

ft— SDnOATIDK.  ^-.  , 
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The  school  trustees  of  tlie  itiporiK>r»ttHl  lowiis  and  <'itipM  receive 
a  sppciai  scliiinl  rovemit"  ami  a  tuition  rRVfinie  lM'luii{rin{j  to  tlioii" 
corjtoratioiis.  TIipv  iire  required  to  kc<;]>  aenirHle  Hccnimts  of  the 
receipts  and  cxjx'iiditnres  of  siicli  n'veniicM,  wliicli  thvy  n^der  to 
tile  coimty  pnnnnissioners  atiniiallv  on  tlie  first  Jlonday  in  Angiist 
for  the  school  year,  which,  in  [mliana,  ends  on  the  Jtlst  day  of 
Jnly.  This  re]ji)rt  incliKlcs  the  followin;;;  liiiii^s:  First,  the 
amount  of  sjK'cial  revenue  and  tnition  revenue  on  hand  at  the 
eoniniencenient  of  the  year  then  endinf;;  second,  the  amount  of 
each  kind  of  revenue  rti-eive^I  during  the  year,  givinjr  the  amount 
of  tuition  revenue  ree<'ive(I  at  each  seuii-annual  aiiifirtionnicnt 
there<)f :  third,  llw  amount  of  each  kind  of  revenue  [laicl  out  and 
ex|>ended  within  the  year;  fourth,  the  amount  of  each  kind  of 
revenne  on  hand  at  tlie  date  of  said  rejMU't  to  he  carried  to  the  new 
account, 

rf.     KtXDKltrjAHTKXS. 

Hy  ail  act  jiasseil  in  IHti'J  school  boards  were  em[iowercd  to 
establish  in  connection  with  the  common  schools  of  incorporated 
towns  and  cities  kindergartens  for  chililren  I)ctwtvn  ages  of  four 
and  six,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  grades  and 
departments,  provided  the  exjienses  are  met  through  hM-al  taxation. 
As  a  result  most  of  the  cities  in  the  state  and  quite  a  nuinhcr  of  the 
towns  have  suceessful  kindergartens  in  o]X'ratif)n.  The  work  done 
covers  the  complete  range  of  kindergartens.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  many  private  kindergartens, 

e.  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Under  an  act  of  ISlil,  all  cities  of  a  given  population  were 
empowered  to  establish  in  connection  with  and  as  a  jiart  of  the 
system  of  the  common  scliools,  a  system  of  industrial  or  manual 
training  and  education,  wherein  shall  he  taught  the  jiractical  use 
of  tools  and  mechanical  implements,  the  elenientarv  principles  of 
mechanical  construction  and  mechanical  drawing,  Indianapolis, 
until  quite  recently  the  only  city  that  met  the  conditions,  has  i 
splendid  manual  training  high  .school.  Splendid  manual  training 
schools  are  now  established  in  Ft.  Wavne,  Kvansvillc,  Richmond, 
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Terre  Haute  and  other  citios.  Some  work  in  manual  training  is 
done  in  a  minibor  of  schools  in  smaller  cities  over  the  state  and  the 
idea  is  growing. 

f.     NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

By  act  of  188!)  all  cities  with  a  iM>()ii]ation  of  three  thonsand  or 
more  were  anthorizod  to  maintain  night  aclufols  whenever  twenty 
or  more  inhaltitants  having  chihlreu  Wtween  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twent_v-one  years  of  age,  or  i»ersons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who,  hv  reason  of  their  eirenmstances  are  eonipelled  to  be 
employed  during  the  day  for  family  snp]K>rt,  shall  |)etition  school 
tniatecH  so  to  do.  It  was  provided  (liat  all  jxTstms  lietween  tlie 
Bgea  of  fourteen  and  thirty  who  aiv  aetnally  engaged  in  husiness 
or  at  lalxir  during  llie  day  shall  he  permitted  to  attend  sueli 
Bchoolfl.  This  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  certain 
classes  to  ohtain  an  education  which  would  otherwise  Ik;  denied 
them,  hut  no  large  demand  has  yet  been  made  for  such  schools. 
See  table,  which  includes  night  schools,  for  statistics. 
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V.    Education  of  Colored  Children. 


As  early  as  1S66,  while  tlie  amendmentfl  to  the  constitution 
were  still  under  discussion,  the  education  of  the  colored  children 
of  Indiana  was  the  subject  of  a  recommendation  made  to  the 
legislature  by  State  Superintendent  Hoss.  He  suggested  (1)  that 
the  Bchool  trustees  open  separate  schools  for  colored  children  when 
a  given  number  of  such  children  of  school  age  reside  within 
attending  distance.  He  thought  the  number  could  not  safely  be 
leaa  than  fifteen.  He  suggested  (2)  that  in  case,  in  any  neighbor- 
hood, the  number  of  children  be  less  than  fifteen,  the  distributive 
share  of  revenue  due  each  colored  child  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
education  of  such  child  in  such  manner  as  the  proper  school 
trustee  shall  provide.  (3)  He  suggested  that  it  be  made  specially 
obligatory  upon  the  trustee  to  make  some  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  to  the  extent  of  the  money  set  apart  for  the 
same.  This  same  year  the  examiners  in  convention  at  Indianap- 
olis passed  a  resolution  extending  the  benefits  of  the  school  system 
to  the  colored  children  of  the  state.  Two  years  later  State  Si4>er- 
intendent  Ilobbs  made  a  stronger  case  calling  for  some  legislation 
and  finally,  in  1869,  an  act  was  passed  rendering  taxation  for 
common  school  purposes  uniform,  and  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  children  of  the  state.  At  various  times  since  the  law 
has  been  modified  and  interpreted,  so  that  colored  children  to-day 
have  practically  the  same  privileges  as  white  children.  In  many 
communities  separate  schools  are  maintained  even  through  the 
high  school.  Where  such  schools  are  separate  it  is  insisted  that 
■  just  as  good  facilities  and  teachers  shall  be  provided  as  are  to  be 
found  in  other  schools.  In  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  colored  children  attend  the  same  high  schools  as 
the  white  children,  and  the  doors  of  the  three  state  institutions  are 
open  to  them.  At  present  there  are  enumerated  in  Indiana  15,443 
colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
of  this  number  9,163  are  attending  the  public  schools. 
(»} 
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VI.   The  Teacher. 


Thewi  are  at  present  in  Indiana  ovor  sixteen  thoiisan<l  teacbers 
employei]  in  the  pnHie  sclirmls.  Thia  army  nf  men  and  women 
rejircsenta  the  best  bluod  ami  ciiltnre  of  tlie  state.  Really  with  no 
professional  requirement  specified  by  law  the  dignity  of  the  voca- 
tion is  recognized  everywhere,  and  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a 
profession  of  teaching.  State,  county  and  city  supervision  has 
constantly  advanced  the  standard  of  excellence  required,  and  an 
educated  public  sentiment  demands  Ibe  best  sen'ice  jMissible. 
Even  with  the  life  of  the  average  teacher  in  the  districts  only 
about  four  years,  progress  is  apparent  in  all  phases  of  school  work. 

1.     TENURE. 

Teachers  are  elected  annually,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tenure 
in  the  state  is  during  good  liehavior,  that  is.  the  position  is  secure 
as  long  as  good  work  la  done.  Rarely  does  a  good  teacher  lose  a 
place  in  Indiana. 

2.     CONTRACTS. 

The  law  provides  that  all  cimtracts  maile  by  and  between 
teachers  aud  schord  corporations  of  the  state  of  Indiana  shall  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  (larties  to  l)e  charged  thereby,  ami  no  action 
can  be  bnnight  upon  any  mntract  not  made  in  conformity  to  the 
provisions  of  this  law.  The  law  also  pr'ivides  for  unifonnity  in 
contracts  in  the  state  by  using  the  following  contract : 
Teacher's  Contract. 
For  Incorporated  Towns  and  Cities. 

THIS  AGREBMENT.  Made  and  entered  into  between  the  township, 

town  or  city  SCHOOL  CORPORATION  o( 

In County  and  State  ot 

Indiana,  by   

the  Board  uf 

School  Trustees  of  said  Corporation,  ot  the  flmt  part,  and 

a    legally    qualified    teacher   of 

said  County,  of  the  second  part. 
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WUnesgetti,  That  said  

hereby  agrees  to  teach,  In  the  Public  Schools  or  said  Corporation 

grade,  or  euch  grade  la  the  school department  as  the 

School  Board  or  Super)  ill  end  en  t  may  direct,  in 

School  building-,  during  the  school  year,  beginning  the day  of 

A.  D.  JflO. ..  (or  the  salary  ot 

Dollars 

per  (month,  year.)  to  be  paid 


Said  

further  agrees,  faithfully,  zealously  and  Impartially,  to  perform  all  the 
duties  as  sucii  teacher,  using  only  sucli  lext-iHKiks  as  are  prescribed  by 
said  Boanl.  or  Superintpodent,  of  said  schnols:  that  ..lie  will  accurately 
keep  and  use  all  registers  and  blanks  placed  In  ....  hands  hy  said 
Board,  or  the  Superintendent  of  sold  schools;  that  .  .he  will  make  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  report  at  the  close  of  the  school  terra,  the  blank  for 
which  is  provided  on  the  back  of  this  sheet;  that  .  .he  will  make  all  other 
reports  required  by  said  Board,  Bu  peril  it  en  dent  or  School  Law;  that  .  .he 
will  exerclee  due  diligence  In  the  preservation  of  the  school  buildings. 
grounds,  furniture,  hooks,  mops  and  other  school  property  committed  to 

care,  and  turn  same  over  to  said  Board  at  the  close  of  said  school. 

in  as  good  condition  as  when  received— damage  and  wear  by  use  excepted; 
and  that  ..he  will  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  Board, 
and  Superintendent,  and  faithfully  and  Impartiiilly  enforce  them  among 
the  pupils. 

Said  School  Corporation,  by  said  School  Board,  agrees  to  keep  the 
echoo)  buildings  in  good  retmir  and  furnish  the  necessary  fuel,  furniture, 
books,  raaps,  blanks  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  successful  teaching  of  the  hranchen  In  said  schools. 

And  said  School  Corporation,  hy  said  School  Board,  further  agrees  to 

pay  said 

for  services  as  teacher  of  said  school,  said  salary  of 

Dollars   per   (month,   year,) 

as  above  agreed  upon. 

Prorided.  Tlmt  in  case  said  teacher  shall  l>e  dlHchorKed  from  said 
school  by  said  Board  for  inconipeiency.  cruelty,  gross  immorality,  neglect 
of  business,  or  a  violation  of  any  of  the  stipulations  of  this  Contract,  or 

In  case license  should  be  annulled  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

or  hy  the  State  Superintendent,  .  .he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compen- 
sation after  notice  of  dlHUiissal  or  annulment  of  license. 
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ProTiArd  lurthir.  That  ihp  learhrr  Kball  have  a  dnpll<4t»  copy  of  this 

In  Wititrm  Whtrfof.  n'«  have  hrrrnnto  subscribed  our  oames 

thlB day  of A.  D.  190. .. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Treanurer. 

Board  »/  Sekool  Tmtlm. 
Ttccher. 

It.)  Full  ■utburitr  i'  eirrn  Srhool  Bo>nl:i  to  aulMtituU-  the  words  "  princip*]."  "  an- 
perriw.r"  or  "HipeiiDteDili-Di"  irhfrcvrr  Ihe  *ord  "trMbvr"  ■ppFsm  in  UiF  Contract. 
vhMi  the  t'ontiart  ihould  lie  MidrairD. 

(I.)  Thin  t'oDlrarl  Ih  tbe  offirial  lonn  ■»  madf  undvr  the  prurisioos  of  H.  B.  Na  IV. 
<rf  the  Arti'  of  UW. 

3.     REPORTS. 

To  enable  the  tni.«tees  to  make  reports  which  are  required  of 
them,  the  teatrher  of  each  school,  whether  in  to\Tiiship,  town  or 
eilv,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenn  of  the  school  for  which 
Buc;h  teacher  shall  have  been  eniplo_ve<l,  fnmish  a  complete  report 
to  the  proper  tnistee.  verified  bv  affidavit,  showing  the  length  of 
the  !ich'"K)l  term,  in  days;  the  miniber  of  teachers  employe*!,  male 
and  female,  and  their  daily  coni{>ensati(in:  the  nnmbcr  of  pnpils 
admitted  during  the  tenn,  distingiiiiihing  between  males  and 
females,  and  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years;  the 
average  attendance;  books  used  and  branches  tanght,  and  the 
number  of  pnpils  engaged  in  the  study  of  each  branch.  I'ntil 
such  report  shall  have  l)een  so  filed,  such  tnistee  shall  not  pay 
more  than  seventy-five  ]>er  centnm  of  the  wages  of  such  teacher, 
for  his  or  her  services.     Following  is  a  form  uf  tliis  re|>ort : 

Teacher's  or  Principal's  Report  to  TowsBiiip  Trustee. 

A'o(r.— Tlila  report  must  l>e  made  li.v  each  teacher  bavlng  chBrge  of  the 
attendance  of  pupils,  A  hl^li  school  tenclier  who  works  under  tbe  dlrec- 
tlim  of  n  prlnt'liial  will  not  need  to  makt-  Hie  report  In  case  the  principal 
reports  for  the  entire  high  si'hool.  In  graded  grammar  schools  each 
teacher  should  report  for  the  pupils  directly  under  his  charge.  The  prln- 
I'ipul  of  a  trradeil  grnnimar  school  should  report  ouly  for  the  pupils  di- 
rectly under  bis  charge. 

Report   of 

(teacher,  principal)  of District 

Township County.  Indiana, 

to  tbe  Township  Trustee,  for  the  school  term  beginning 

and  closing  
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For  all  Teaehen  Who  Hare  Chargt  nj  Alfrndawe  of  PupiU. 

1.  Nnmber  of  dftye  BCliool  WM  in  Bession, 

2.  Number  o(  papib  enrolled  during  year,        .... 

Hale :  female, ;  total, . . 

5.  Number  of  papils  withdrawn  during  jear,    •        •        •        ■ 

Male ;  female, ;  total, , . 

4.    Number  of  pupils  aiupended  dpring  yfiar,     -        .        .       ■ 

Male ;  female ;  total, , . 

6.  Number  of  pupils  expelled  daring  jear,        .... 

Hale, :  female ;  total, . . 

6.  Number  of  pupils  re-entered  during  year,     .        .        .        . 

Hale,  ;  female, ;  total, . . 

7.  Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  scliool  close  of  year.   ■ 

Hale. ;  female ;  total, . . 

8.  Number  of  pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent  during  year, 

Male, ;  female ;  total, . . 

9.  Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  during  year,     .        -        .        - 

Hale,  ;  female, ;  total,.. 

10.  Number  of  pupils  tardy  during  year, 

Hale, :  female, ;  total, . . 

11.  Total  days  of  attendance  by  all  pupils  for  year,  -  -     ,. 

12.  *  "        "      "    absence,      "    "■•'<"  .        .        .. 

13.  Total  casea  of  tardiness,  . .     Time  lost  by  tardiness,  - 

14.  tAverage  daily  attendance  for  year, 

15.  Percent,  of  attendance— 11-^(11  ^12), 

16.  Number  of  pupils  promoted  to 

(a)  Second  year, 

(b)  Third        " 

(c)  Fourtli      '■ 

(d)  Fifth        '■ 

(ej  Sixth         ■' 

(f)  SeTenth     " 

(g)  Eighth      " 

(h)  High  School, 

17.  NnmlMT  of  graduiiteK  from  the  coiiimim  brnnchen  ami  re<'elv- 

iuti  d[)iIuMiii»i.      -      MiiU'.   :  fpninio ;  tolnl.  . 

18.  Xuniber  of  gniiliintcH  rroiii  tion-comniiHsloiied  towmjliip  high 

schoolH.       -  Male :  feniiile :  lotiil.. 

19.  Numhpr   <it   grii(liiiiti>H    friiiii    conimiHKloneil    towiinhip    high 

schouJH.  .Mtilc- :  fenial<> :  totiil. . 

no.    How  mnny  iHHikw  In  iifhiHd  library  (not  Including  reading 

cirele  bookw)  at  beginning  of  year'/ 

21.    Hon-  many  bookit  were  a<ldp<]  to  the  library   (not  Including 

reading  circle  linokHk  during  year? 


•il.i  .After  tbrvF  •ias«  nt  nhnciK-e  thi'  pupil  xliouid  hp  widiilrawii.  aod  his  BhHpnrp 
pountril  no  more  fir  chat  ppricxl  of  ahHenre.  Aftpr  heiiiE  withdrawn,  he  in  not  a  pupil  ol 
tbe  srhool,  and  ran  nnt  be  sKain  until  he  in  rc.«nt«re<t,  »H  In  Item  & 

+(2.1  To  And  averaRe  dally  attendance  divide  the  whole  numlier  of  days  of  attendance 
made  by  all  the  piipllH  by  the  number  ot  dayii  of  Hchool  taught. 
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22.  TotHt   now   in  acliool  Hlirar.v   (not   Indiiiling  reading  circle 

bookB). 

23.  How  many  reading  clrc-lc  l)onlt«  wiTi-  nililfd  (hiring  ycarV       

24.  How  mnnj'  pupils  rend  one  or  more  hcIiooI  jllirary  or  r^adinf; 

circle  books  (luring  year? 

25.  Do  patronf  read  bcIiooI  Jibrnry  bookx? 

2<i.    Number  of  vIkIIh  to  school. 

PnrentB,   ;  offlelalu .'. . ;  others total, 

27.  Number  of  toacUeri*  employed    (it  Hcliool   lie  lilgli  sotiooli. 

Male :  feinHle :  total 

28.  Number  of  dnys  teacher  attended  township  Institute,       -       

29.  Books  and  apiiHratUH  loft  In  school  room  at  end  ot  term,  -       

I,  do  iwlemnlf 

swear  that  the  al>ove  reiwrt  Is  true  to  the  iH'st   of   my   knowledge  and 
belief. 

Teacher. 

Principal. 


4.     WAGES. 

The  wagp  question  has  reecivpd  a  pood  deal  of  intclligpnt  con- 
sideration in  late  years  and  as  a  resnlt  Indiana  has  the  fcdlowing 
law  repiilatinfi  the  wages  of  teaehora :  "The  daily  wages  of  teach- 
ers for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  sliall  not  be  less 
in  the  case  of  beginning  teacherB  than  nn  amount  deterniined  by 
multiplying  two  and  one-f<iiirth  (•2-\)  cents  by  the  scliolarsliip 
given  said  teiteher  on  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of 
contracting;  and  after  the  first  selieol  tenii  of  any  teacher,  said 
teacher's  daily  wages  shall  not  lie  less  than  an  aiiinnnt  detcnnined 
by  ninltiplying  two  and  one-half  (24)  cents  by  the  general  average 
of  scholarshij)  and  siicci'ss  given  the  teacher  im  his  highest  grade  of 
license  at  the  tiniei>f  c<inlra<'ting:  anil  after  three  yciirs  of  teaching 
said  wages  shall  not  Ix!  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  nniUi- 
jdying  two  and  tbree-fonrths  (2^)  cents  by  the  general  average  of 
scholarship  and  sneeess  given  the  teacher  on  his  highest  grade  of 
license  at  the  time  of  contracting:  Prorklrtf,  That  two  (2)  jjer 
cent,  shall  he  added  to  a  teacher's  general  average  of  scholarship 
and  snccess  for  attending  the  conntv  institute  the  fnll  ininilK>r  of 
days  and  that  said  two  (2)  per  cent,  shall  Im  added  to  the  average 
scholarship  of  beginning  tejichcrs. 

"All  teachers  now  exempt,  or  hereafter  exempt  from  examina- 
tion, shall  be  paid  an  daily  wages  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
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of  the  state  not  leas  than  an  amount  determined  bv  nuiltiplying  two 
and  three-fonrths  {2J)  cents  by  the  general  average  of  scholarshiji 
and  success  given  said  teachers:  Provided,  Tliat  the  grade  of 
scholarship  counted  in  each  case  be  that  given  at  the  teacher's  lawi 
examination,  and  that  the  grade  of  success  counted  be  that  of  the 
teacher's  term  last  preceding  the  date  of  contracting. 

"All  school  officers  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  shall  pay  the  teachers  employed  by  them  no  less  than  such  an 
amount  aa  shall  he  determined  by  sections  1  and  2  of  this  act. 
School  officers  who  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  any  amount  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  for  such  offense.  The  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  hereby  authorizer!  to  bring  action 
against  any  school  officer  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

Here  are  some  statistics  showing  the  wages  paid  to  teachers  in 
Indiana  daily  during  the  year  1903-4: 

Male».  Frmnlts.  Total. 

lu    townships    »ia,r»62  Kl  ?n.J4t;  27  $24.804  88 

In  townB  1.732  54  2.234  00  3.067  14 

In  cities   a.ftIR  85  0,474  42  12.411  27 

Whol*-  Bhit*- »18,232  «0       »22.!fil  2!>       $41,183  20 

Average  Daily  Wages. 

Male*.      Femitleg.    TnM. 

Townnhliw   $2.43ri       $2,275       $2.36 

Towns   :t.214         2.307         2.606 

Cltl^M    4.4!17  2.770  S.KiT, 

Avernfre  for  state 2.IM»7         2.472         2.5«J7 

The  nl)ovt-  BtwtlMticK  (li>  mil  Incliiilt'  Hjilnrles  for  miiii-rvislon.  whii'h  are 
paid  from  tlip  special  kc1]ih>I  fiimlR.  $2.)0.(K)0  l>fiiig  paid  Hniiiially  to  rouiity, 
city  and  town  superlnlendcnti. 


.5.     SOHOOL  TERM. 

The  law  ]irovides  that  the  niiniiuum  aciiool  term  shall  he  six 
months.  The  average  length  of  the  term  even  for  district  schools 
is  much  more  than  six  mouths.  This,  with  the  wage  sentiment,  has 
helped  place  teaching  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  has  been  an  incen- 
tive to  more  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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•;.     Qr.VLIFirATIOXS. 

Tta'^lrt^r-  ijjij-i  have  gwx]  m<iral  eharacier  and  hold  a  Talid 
liwue*-.  If  au  «p{)liraDi  iff  dbiwlitiDable  a  niaj-^riir  of  the  patrons 
ilfueL  j"Kiii''iJ  v-  th**  tnist**  may  jtri'vent  his  appuiutment.  If 
a  t»-a(:)j»-r  [ip<v<^  niiwonhv  throiiffh  iic;*lrt-i,  innrtiii<e(eurv  or  bad 
<:"ii<iu'^  hf-  luav  U-  rfinovwl  bv  the  wuntv  ?ii)ierinieudeDl  who  has 
jK'«^r  t'.'  ri^-'.4f  his  license. 

7.     THE  rOMMOX  S<HOf>l.  TEACHER. 

(V.nirti'.ri  -j-h'^il  iiwheis  are  tlifr*-  \vh>t  tearh  in  the  dislrieta 
and  in  lh»-  gradf-s  in  citip;.  and  t"wns.  Thev  ninst  jwi*  examina- 
li'inf  in  orth'^rrajihv.  readin<;.  writinfr.  arithnirtii',  {iP-^rraphy.  Eng- 
lish frraniniar.  phvsinl.ip-.  ^^ientitir  leinjieRinee,  V.  S,  histon", 
liKratiirp  and  scifnce  "f  (tlucation.  The  {Holding  is  goremed  bv 
the  ffUfwing  nile^: 
A  general  average  of  s..'i  per  eent..  n»t  falling  hel<w  75  per  cent,  in 

any  <-tne  of  the  in  items,  nT  in  sm-coss.  entitles  the  applirant  to 

a  twelve  mi>nt)i<*  lieensi-. 
A  general  average  «f  HO  ]>er  cent,.  ni>t  falling  beli>\v  SO  per  eent.  in 

anv  one  *>f  llie  10  items,  nor  in  stie»-ess.  entitles  the  applicant  to 

a  i4  months'  lieense, 
A  g*-n<TaI  average  of  !t."i  |»er  (■(•lit.,  not  falling  below  S.'i  ]ter  eent,  in 

any  one  of  the  10  items,  nor  Mow  !iO  in  -.1,    10  and  stieeess, 

entitles  the  applicant  to  a  :(•'•  nmntlis'  liiviis*'. 
The  giineral  averagi-  is  the  mean  of  the  average  si'liolarship  and 

snecess  (obtained  by  dividing  their  sum  by  twoV 

The  above  standani  of  lici-iis*-  was  adopre.1  by  the  state  eonven- 
tioii  of  county  •'ii|N'riii<eiiilenis.  held  a)  Indianajxdis,  .Time,  1S!>8. 

Here  is  the  f..rm  of  ii.-ense  lise.1. 
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-.     TUH  PRIMARY  TE.UHER. 

Til-  '''H't-  ly*!^;  "f  '-iTi'-ati'Ti  Im-  j'P-ri'J*"^  an  (-xiiuiDaiioii  ivT 
I^rj.'i.a.'v  ^-a-'m-T-  r"-j'ijrnj2  1*^-  kii"wJr.li?-  <•{  iLr  branfh*rr  ami 
jTj-r"  Kj>"wl'-]a»-  '.f  '!j*-  v.-r*'..  iiH  .I"in^.  Tl»-  H<viije  lured  uinin 
iJii-  i-K;iii,ijiji'j<.|,  j.  i--iit-.j  ]iliii<~i  *-x'-]H-iv*']v  t.'  woiueD  who  Jo 

i<.     i  UK  HIGH  sriKMiI.  THArnER. 

Siill  niKfilifrr  snt<\i-  "f  lio-ii-*-  i»  i.-riie"I  !••  Iii^li  ?«*l»>"il  t«ie!ier# 
w1j'»  t»-m'!i  ^iiltJM-i-  Mli<-r  Tliari  x\u-  omimi'ii  Kraiu-hi-s..  The  t*-ndeuc_v 
i-  t.,  limit  •},..  ),iL')i  -^)....l  ifu.-lK-r  to  ..ne  ..r  i«-..  >iil>j»-l.«  and  u> 
r<-<jiiJr<-  -}ii-*rial  prf-jfaratinii  in  ilies<-,  Tli*-re  are  livt  differeut 
i'tnit-  i,f  iIj»-  Ijigli  •j-li.B.I  li«-nr*:  1 1 1  The  tx'uuty  bigb  school 
liM-iiv.  i--ii<-il  l.v  ihf  ("•iintv  siifferinleudfut.  valid  in  the  wnniy 
for  tiu<:  TWO  or  tlirM-  wais,  af^>rdiiig  to  grade  "i  sfholarship, 
(2j  'IV  -tan-  liisli  --rliool  license.  i:ijue«l  Ky  the  #tate  siiperin- 
U;n'lerii,  and  valid  in  any  hi^  scIwjoI  in  the  state  for  one,  two  or 
llirw-  year*..  C.'.i  The  r^ixty  nionth.^'  lioense.  issue<l  by  the  state 
-iijK-rinteridi'iii.  \U-iur*-  \\i\--  eaii  lie  swnrci!  the  applieaut  must 
hold  a  tlirii-  year;-"  n.mii^'.n  m-\v<»\  lie^'nsc,  isMieil  liy  the  sinte 
Mi]M'riiiteiid(-iit.  (4p  The  (irofc^^sii 'ual  lieense  is  granted  by  the 
"fate  Ijoanl  of  iihication.  and  is  valid  for  a  |ieri<Ml  of  eight  years, 
tT>)  A  life  -tate  lieen-i^  is  i>sne<l  hy  the  state  Uianl  of  ediieation, 
valid  while  giM.d  charaeter  is  maintained.  Sinee  ISllT  the  state 
iKKird  has  I-i-iicd  ii|Bin  exaniinatioiis  :!o:{  life  state  liwnses  and 
■I^'-'i  |>rofi-ssiiina1  li(-ciise>.  I'nder  the  following  provisions  the 
-tale  sntM-rintendenl  has  emiiiti-rsigiie'l  :-ixty  life  state  eeriitieates 
from  other  states  sJiiee  the  « 


Tlie  Miitf  HiiiMTJiitfiKleiit  iif  iiiililli-  luslrurtinn  may  iiiunltrslKU  the 
lifi-  Ktaii-  <-i'rtJMi-iiti'H  or  ti-iii-liiTH  of  oilier  suitiii.  when  ilif  bol(lfr!<  of  «ueh 
(i'riitlenli>H  hIiiiU  h!iv<'  fiiriiislml  siiilsfHi-Ior.v  eviileiiif  of  good  moral 
'■linriK-tiT,  titiil  I'Xiii'rIt'nci'  aiiil  hik'ii-ss  in  li-.ictilnt;.  iik  Is  rt><ii>'riil  Tor  life 
"tjiii'  >'>-rlltli-iit<-M  III  iliis  sijitf:  iiiul  wliHii  so  iiiiinicrKliciii^l  smli  .-irlllii^teH 
sluill  1.1-  viilia  ill  !iii.v  of  lliH  s.-tiools  In  tlil»  stale:  ITovUleil.  That  tlie 
ri->|iiir<-iiit'iilK  for  olitiiitilim  tin-  lift'  sIjiIh  cert  in  i  ales  of  otber  states  sliall 
Ih'  er|iiivuleiil  to  tin-  ri'iiiilreiiients  fur  llie  same  i-erl  ideates  In  tliis  slate. 
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10.  GENERAL  DUTIES. 

The  teacher  is  required  to  enforce  in  good  faith  the  rules  and 
refill  la  ti  oris  of  the  eonntv  board  of  etlncation;  to  exen-ise  care  over 
seliool  projierty ;  (o  use  kiiidl_v  niean.s  of  enforcing  obe<licnee.  The 
district  teai^her  is  requii-ed  to  attend  township  institute  one  Satur- 
day in  each  month,  and  tlic  town  and  city  teacher  Is  required  t" 
attend  such  nicetinps  as  tlie  snporintcndent  shall  call.  The  teacher 
is  expected  to  make  his  8chon]ror>ni  as  ehcorfnl  and  attractive  as 
possihle.  lie  is  requin'd  to  do  jn-ofessional  reading  and  to  take  at 
least  one  good  school  jonrnal.  He  is  expwted  to  rake  part  in  the 
life  of  the  cf>innninity.  He  is  i-eqiiircd  by  law  to  make  reports  to 
snj>erintendents,  Irnstecs  and  truant  officers. 

11.     EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Following  will  l(e  found  sets  of  examination  questions  sncli  as 
are  used  for  different  gra<les  of  license ; 

a.     QITESTIONS  FOK  COL'NTY  AND  STATE  COMMON  SCHOOI- 

LICENSE  AND  KOH  FIRST  DIVISION  OK  SIXTY 

MONTHS'  STATE  LH'ENNK. 


HCLES  POK  KXAMISATION. 

shouW  iK  drawn  over  the  error,  that  tl 

lut  Satimlay  of  the  month  only. 

S.    Durinr  the    eianiiiialioii.  ail    lioc.lii 
toaiHi.  eIoIifs.  or  other  aiilx,  shall  lie  n 
muvetl  from  sliclit. 

an  the  eorreetion.    In  arithmetic,  tlie  entli 
work  Hhoiild  appear  on  the  manu-rript. 

S.    Earh  »ul>je.-I    shall  W  Ended  on 
spale  of  a  hun.lrp.l.  ea-^h  question  heir 

prevent  eraHun'H  and  rhsnee!!. 

t.    All  ponvemation   or  eommuniealion 

plii'Bnts  Ifefon-  eiiteriiiit  upon  the  exami- 

nation. 

M-The  l>»ard  sumtexts  that,  xince  many 

S.    At  no  time  dnrin*  the  examination 

queKtions  aaniit  of  a  variety  of  aDuwers, 

Nhould   any  iiue»tlon»   Iib  shown,  exrept 

eredlt  he  Kivcn  for  the  Intelligence  shown 

anch  as  hare  hern  or  ore  then  l>eine  uw.l. 

ill  the  anowers.  rather  than  for  their  ron- 

e.   Tb*  printnl  list-  nhimld  1*  .livi.led. 

tcirmity  to  the  viewB  of  the  Kuperiiitendent. 

Note  l.-Nelther  the  «UU-  U«r<i  of  edu- 

he  Eiveu  to  appllrant!<  to  reftT  tu  aiithiirl- 

eation  ru.r  any  member  of  the  board  pre- 

tlen  at  rcT-.-. 

pareH   for   pui>li<-ation    in    any    periodiral 

I.    Applicants  shoulrl  nol  lie  permitted  to 

whutever,  answers  to  the  questions  asked 

■ak  questlonx.    If  they  have  any  .lonbt»  ax 

by  this  stale  Itoani  of  education.    The  Blate 

to  the  nieaninKvt  squeHtiun.  let  these  be 

olTered  In  writioK.  sii  that  the  superintend- 

sneh publication. 

ent  may  conHider  thein  vhen  he  exanilnex 

cants  for  teachers'  lieense  the  foltowinK 

orders  of  the  stat^  boanl  of  Oetol«T,  WBS. 

Hhunid   >'ot  he  made,  hut  a  niiiitle    mark 

HCv  here  printed  in  full  i p.  52  records: 
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"Onlerctl.  That  Ihe  RvulInK  Circle  ex- 
unlnatlonn  in  the  Kc-irtire  ut  teachine  >>e 
vpeptetl   W  pounty   HuperintcndentH    in 


Dsnl  ii 


'of  t^AfhiDfflH.-atK'ii 


cenlH- 


"Ordered,  That  the  HeadinB  Cin'le  ex- 
amiDBtioiiB  Id  the  general  nilture  honk  be 
■crepteil  by  ruuncy  nup«rint«adentii  Id 
plare  of  the  rountf  examination  In  litera- 
ture, mod  that  the  ariTaeeof  their /our  mir- 
rrHirr  Mrarly  riamiiia/ianK  In  the  Keneral 
culture    iKHika   be    weepted   hf    the  Htate 


Inn 


h  lift  a 


I    ARITHMETIC. 


y 

What  must  he  taken  from  I«I82«W  in 

order  that  the  reinaln.kr  may  be  ei- 

aetly  divisible  by  fiiStttt 

i. 

The  prwiurlot  three  nuiuhersl-M.  If 

the  flmt  in  Aand  the  nerond  Si",  what 

IH  the  thIHt 

By  what  rlerimal  part  of  a  pint  does 

.008 of  a  quart  excenl  .WO* of  a  peckf 

I. 

How   many   ycl».  of    BruHseln    earpet 

muflt  you  buy  to  carpet  a  floor  21  ft. 

luntc  by  13  ft.  »  in.  wide,  aiiowing 

9  iu.  on   each    strip    far  waste    in 

niatchlnirthefiaureT 

and  S  ft.  deep.    How  many  icallons 

of  water willlthuldf 

fl. 

The  valuation  of  property  In  a  certain 

city  ix  >Z(.IOO.«».00.    How  much  Ui 

mu«t  be  levied  on  each  (lOO-OOto  pay 

the  ln(«re»t  on  bonrt*  IsBiieii  to  the 

amount  of  tlXt.OW.OO  anil   b<-arine 

31%  interest! 

If  IH  lie  added  to  a  certain  nunilier.  1  ot 

1  of  the  sum    is    4S.    What  i>  tlie 

number!    Solve  by  alxebra. 

8. 

T  ~  3"  "  fi    *■'''"'  "■■"'"*'  "'  ^' 

1!)    HIiSTOKY. 

WRITINU  AND  8PELL1NU. 

The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts uf  the  entire  examination  will  be 
graded  on  a  scale  ot  100.  with  reference  to 
Iroibililu  1501.  rfgularilv  of  farm  1301.  and 
HralHrtt  (20).  The  handwriting  of  each 
appllrantwill  be  considered  In  Itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  the  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  eiamina- 
tlon  will  he  grailed  on  a  scale  of  lOQ.  and  1 
will  lie  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly 


(3)     PHVSIOLOGV. 
.    What  do    you   understand    to   I 

meaning  of  the  term  '■  schou 

tatlonf 
.    Describe   the   red   corpuseles  < 

blood  and  give  their  function, 
.    Surtlng  at  the  right  auricle,  (u 

drop  of    blood    In 

tbrougb  the  larger  vessels  and  the 

heart  until  it  returns  to  the  right 

auricle. 
.    Why  doi's  a  physician  feel  a  patient's 

.    What  digestive  chanEes  are  effected  by 

.  Explain  the  paths  of  sensory  and  motor 
Impulses  that  figure  directly  In  the 
rellex  removal  of  the  Huger  from 

Ihe  hot  stove. 


1.    Have  til 
histo 


What  WBsthecBUBf 
democrat  ir  part] 

Who  were  the  repi 
for  the  preslden 


1   poorly  ventilated 


It!    READIN(4. 
The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  In  story: 
The  long  light  shakes  ai'niss  the  lakes. 

Blow,  iiugle.  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying. 


,o  is  the 
mui  whe 


■ ot  the  I 


i-e(  : 


'  eight 
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And  grow  forever  ami  (oreTer." 

.    8ukb«hC  HOiiie  pxample  bi'  whiph  tl 

tliuutrht  in   ttiii   porm    naisht   I 


ilWettforthp  pi 


I    GEOfiRAPHY. 

ers  dws  the  Erie  m 


Vrilethe  followlne  fourtime 
"nln  a  difTereut  poHition  ei 
and  Htateexaetlrwhktesrh 

"Only  he  moumeil  forhlsLrother," 
live  thf  word  or  phrase  that  tits  the 
tullovlnr  dcopriptiun: 
la)    Pernonat  pronoun. third.  sIhku- 

lar.  mawullue,  objective. 
(i))    Per.-onal  pronmin.  nral.  plural. 

oLJeetive. 
(e)    Verb  tfr..  nubjiii 
perfect,  plural. 

Verb  iiHF,    indicative,  prexent 
perfect,  proeresslve.  a  insular. 
e)    Verb  rrad.  indicative,  present 

ptTfect.  passive,  Hingular. 
strate  difference  between  attribute 
unipliment.  and  objective  eompli- 


'.  present 


(d; 


lethini 


to  be  noted 


.  Compare  September  and  Oeceniltei 
reeard  to  time  of  Buiirise  and  h 
set;    length  of  sunN  ray».    Wli 


1.    Locate  Rio  Jbi 


!  uf  a  republican  icovet 


with  much  lute 
■n:  Cuba,  Haws 
•piuea.    Martini. 


nt   S(nESCE  OF  education. 

.    ItiHcuns  the  purpose  and  uae  of  the  i 


t   npplici 


Hake  of 


i>om  petition  f 
iseuag  the  relative  value  of  Byranas- 
(iCH  and  MporlH  In  eduotiun.  What 
fna  you  do  to  promote  the  proper 


defertlvc  hea 


III  of  child  r? 


with 


G.    What  muKt  b< 


'  Hpciline  lie  tausht  in  ronnec- 
cith  other  sulijectBl    Should 
lalspellinicleHHonHf 
he  character  of  ccliool 
line   to    prepare    pupllii    for 

i-ay  can  you  make  (he  work  in 
;  study  practical  t 
id  of  acquainlADce  with  her 
I  Hbould  a  teacher  cultivate  tu 


■    MCTHOPOUIU* 


I6>    ENGLISH  ORAMMAR. 
.    Take  an  a  Huliject  "oraniceH"   fo. 
Hcriptiun,  and  outline  your  me 
of  procedure  with  a  class  in  ]. 
Iirummar  erade. 
(.live  principal  parts  of  went,  lie  U 


Z    Dcflue  notion  ( 


:  concept. 

ef  what  directioDS  tor 

of  a  Helf-willed  child  I 
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7.     niiirli  i,.  (he  ni» 


ft.    In  IfsrhinKprtniary  ■*<'B<l)i>E-l"thi-unit 

iif  thc.iiirllt  tllP  Hiiiiiil.  iLt  wnnl  iir 
the    Ki-nu-Dce  •      (live     ifawn     fi.r 


191    MI'SIC. 
1.     Umwa^Uiranilplni-e  on  )t  (lie  <i  i-k-f. 

Tlie  V  i-lef. 
S.    nrwhtHiiseistlii'stBlTamldert 
3.     Plfwr  on  the  sUIT  iu  wliolir  nul^s.  kt-r 

i>(  A  H Hi.  line,  th rep,  Are.  nliarp-fuur. 


.    ^Vhal  e(Ti'r< 


aluu  ut 


I-ITKRATCRE. 


L.  DlJ-thH 
-Kit}-    l« 


2.  Whal  rhararterii'IlrH  make  Kni 

l'ru«<>ellie<l>'Ue1itfun.ui.klhi 

3,  Why  U  a  k<hh1  knuwIeclKc  of 


the  n'ailer  of  KiiellNh  ti 
i.    What  clirl  ( ■liniiriT'r.  writiiKT'  d..  fiir  the 

EllKliHhlBUKiiaireT 
S.     Nanii'  the  leailiiis  rliaraetiTn  in  Sliaki'x- 

p.-an'-»   Julius   <'ie!.Br.      Whieh    In 

your  eHtiniBtioii 


I ).  for  y 
rl  them  Hlisht; 


frieii 


iml  ih 


n  full  hy  all  applli'antx  or  tlie  maniinrri 
Fill  rtveive  no  alteutiuu. 

ollire.     (live  agr  it  under  21. 
2.    What  (>th.'r  than  the  rummon  »'h» 
.-.1n<-»tionaltratnini 

•'rl  •     When  ilid  yon  last  i 

I.    What  worki-  cm  V'yUology  c.r  Peii 


.     What  pnife. 


5.     Hav 


;y  lia' 


What  , 


■!.[ 


'    How  loiict 


1.    Why  ,m  ".Ine"  shoi 


to 

th 

.■  relative 

ail  V  ant. 

■dr 

imntry  ( 

Why 

iiy 

""' 

I  attempt  1 
pre.-upt"[ 

o  make 

Why 

<l<i< 

■s  l)i<-ken> 

.  paint  h 

<  art  lover. 

of  niitn 

What 

limhle  hln 

wt 

■Kf 

ttromhh 

■■  AniiTl 

Nome  them. 

11.  Name  the  liooks  r.rtheTeaelier's  Itead- 

iag  (in-le  that  yon  have  read. 

12.  Have  you  elven  or  reirclrei)  aid  in  any 

way  <liirinte  thin  exnminatiun.    If  no. 
explain  fully. 

13.  How   many   Ton-nshlp    InslltuteH  did 

ycin  a(1en<l  last  year  ?     I»i.l  ycm  take 
an  active  pnrt  in  all! 
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ih)    QUESTIONS  FOR  PRIMARY  LICENSE. 

LlTERATriiK.  S.    Wlmt  are  theHniiiv.'Hof  (I 

iif  thp  pupil! 

I'st  nffptt  ARITHMETIC. 


How  rliit  th.-  Norn 


(Ann  nU.hulnomorr.) 
1.    Oiitliiic  a  rnursL'  in  nuniln^r  wnrk.  xui 

al.lo  fur  tbo  Hrnt  fmir  j-cars. 
i.    niiHt  in  the  olijvct  In  havliiK  pitpl 

wliBt  priiipiple  Hhould  be  riKidlyei 


Ivi-  Krciit   Eiiitli»h  poetR  of 
rly  part   of   tlie    riitiPtPciitll 


iikI   tlin-e 
■c.urupinli 


A'ill  l» 


Tin- 


'Of  SiIu,<Mi 
PrineeiiH.    RIkIow     Hapi-n.    Littli 
^omcn.Thti  Newniitirn,  ftirtc  of 
UuMli    Kepulilic.   i'oriolainis.    'I 
Pacrio  yucfipc, 

LANUVACiE. 


.     Ilhl^• 


iml  o 


flKt)ne6!>c  per  ynrilf 

inf    a  m   loNH  ill  kI 


a  yard  wide. 
:  St.    If  there 

'vnt.  if  Ho[d  al 


I^S  feet  wide  and  1  foot  dr^ep  on  ttiP 
liixidef 
a6.7Sv2.26.    Explain  fully  earh  ntep  in 


value  of  oral  anil  written  lauic 

reaxniis  for  your  derlnion. 

M 

any  rlilldren  who  hi«r  <-om'<'t 

llxh  at  homp  and  in  school  spt'i 

inrorrvctty  ax  ehil<ln-n  who 

ni>t  hadtheKeR'lvantaKex.    Art 

for  this. 

It  wortli  nlille  fur  children  M  i 

liMot.llwonne.'tedwonlH  into 

lineeHf    Why- 

W 

W 

rite  a  lirii'f  plan  wliowinit  hem- 

would  develop  till'  idon  of  Ihi' 

maml  litnperallvi'  HPntinceP. 

U'liat  kindx  of  exfrolxe..  <1o  yoi 

fKrmaticjn  bi'ttcr  for  roipplvmi 
readinef    Why! 
1.    Mnny  rliildreyi  in  reaiiing  will  ae 
wor.l    Elveli    llieni    l.y  tlie  tt 
when  they  hetiituti'  on  u  word 
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G.  Xmne  Minii-  Biithurn  u-li<>  Iibvi-  writti'ii 
Kuod  KluricH  fur  p|iildn.-n.  WliU 
poliitH  in  tlifir  work  du  you  likrci'- 
[winllyt    Name  Honif  of  tlieir  xto- 

wunlii!    Kt  riptlrit. 
t    It  Ih  ■  rommuii  rUKtum   to  hM-r  llii' 
<-!■>..  follow  thi-  i-hilci  wlui  i»  r.«d- 
iiiR  and  Kivf   rritirixiii^.    Uu    jou 
■ppiuvtufUilKl    Whyl 

HISTORY. 

1.  Wlml  uw  nmy  Iht  I»u'h<T  of  yoiiiiK 
I'hil'lren    niakr   iif   blUKniphiCK   of 


3.  Wh»t  11^1-  kIkiiiIc)  !«■  niiuli-  in  .-l.'nirn- 

tarj-  M-huulo  of  (lii'  history  of  othpr 
ruuiitrie^  than  oar  owiil 

4.  What  vn'if  the  two  lypkal   EiieMhIi 

Hi-tlti-nitiitKt   I'liniptrf  lliPni  b«  tii 


5.  WliBt  «B»  till-  (rrf»t  tiwd  for  a  fonHti- 
tiilioii  of  thi'  I'nited  SWtcx!  What 
stBter-nian  was  largely  inxlniii.i-ntal 

e.  What  i-lrc'UinNiHtii'i-K  led  .IrfrcrHon  to 
piiD'liaM'  IjouiKJaiisI  What  wire  its 
iHiimilaric:!!    When  and  liuw  is  tliiH 

1.  WliiTi-  In  llif.  National  lioarl^  What 
ftlfpt  lisi]  till-  liiifUliiii;  of  tliin  road 


tor   ritiatr<l    air  in  a  ruuioC    Row 
many  cuhic  tei't  of  npacp  sliould  be 
rakulalcd  fur  rarh  pnpill 
,    Name  the  oreans  of  dlKeKtlou  Id  their 
physiuloffieot  order. 

Jei'l  of  MriKiitiHo  temptranee  to  pri- 
ninry  pupil »! 

(iEOdKAI'HV. 

.    Draw  an  outline  map  uf  your  eoiinty. 

loeatinii  lowiMhlp^  and  tuwnn. 
.    Conipare  and  I'ontrast  temperate  and 

torrid  lOneH.    (iive  widtb  of  each. 
.    What  iH  inrtuded  in   the  term   "eli- 

luati-f    rponwhatpbyakalcoudi- 

tionn  doe.'  (lie  cliniale  of  a  plaee  de- 

.  When  woul.1  yon  Th-kIii  to  tearh  formal 
deHnitionK  of  the  physical  tumiH  of 
(be  earth  I 

,  IK'Hi'rilH'  l'iil>a.  eivliie  location,  site, 
surfaee.  etimute.  productn.  Rovem- 
nient  and  name  il»  rhief  exeeutive. 

.    What  KeoKntphy  would  you  U-aeh  to 

Name  in  onler  the  natural  divisicms  of 
land    and    water    rniKseit-  by    the 


■IF.NCR  OF  F.DITATION. 


lal  sort  of  myths  anil  stories  would 
roil  select  forehildren  tor  the  Aral 
two  or  thn'e  eradex  and  how  ran 
yon  make  them  of  real  eiiurational 


I'KIMAHY  I'liVSIOLOIiV. 


How  Nbonld  yon  proi-eed  in  teaehinr 
rtodlliicIolH-icillliers! 

What  else  should  a  tearher.  espeelally 
in  tlie  lower  Krailes.  ilo  for  her  pu- 
pils besidi'K  "  piiltinir  them  to  their 


To  what  eNtremes  may  a  teaeher  legally 
proc'i-ed  to  muiniuinonlerltisehoolt 

What  do  yon  ri'icard  as  the  lietit  atti- 
tude of  the  tfHc-her  towanl  (he  pu- 
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(c)    QXJESTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  IJOENSE. 

NcyrK.-The  retiiiiremcnt..  f.ir  >  sLity-montli-'  lireiiw  are  uk  fullowK:  Thp  flrst 
Hloa.  an  nveni«e  nt  96  ptr  rent.,  nut  tnUlag  bvlow  85  per  cent,  in  tlie  "Con 
Bnrnrhe!": "  thi-  Meeonil  HlrlHlon,  an  averaei-  of  75  pi'r  cenl-.  not  falUntr  lielnw  S 
spnt.  in  any  of  the  Hve  bretiehPH,  a«  followK: 

Group  1.    Literature  anil  C'onipoHitiun  (required  of  all  applimntsl. 

Group  Z.    AlEebra  or  Geometry  lone  rerpilredj. 

Group  3.    Botany.  Zooloer.  (ThemiMrrT  Physies.  or  Phy"ii'Bl  Ueoeniphy  (one  reriiii 

Group  (.    History  onif  Civies.  Ijtin  or  Ger 


li  In  a 


I  iliviHion 


.iibjer 


piiBnaretur,  Inteeror 

ilueit.    Kestitiito  pnielio  ac  n-pul 

fif  lioxtiliiiH,  eo  qno  Lahienuni  mix 


piihliPB-  peRtis.  venim  etiam  «tirp» 

natir  En|ili»h: 

EL    Explain  miHle of  riWrWf.    Whatintlie 

Briit.im     adiiles- 

(liffereni-e    in     meanlnit    between 

pohortiliiiK    Omr. 

rrprimi   and    rampriiail    Wliat    in 

the  tieriviation  of  nantmgoff 

rum    vehenientiu- 

eeroH  xulixkllo  a<l- 

Bree   uiitem    roinplexa   pedeK    tn 

nidilx   (ledurtas.    forH 


iiuid 


s  faeit  r 


eelemt  CvKar.  lit  pruelio  intermit. 
1  Write  in  Ijitiii.  markiiiE  Ions  voweln: 
<a)  C'ieero  hoifKeil  (^atiline  to  ten 
forth  from  the  rity.  Hayine  that  he 
would  he  fr(*d  from  (ear  pnivideil 
only    a    wail    Hhouli    )>e    iH'twecn 

(Ai  I  do  nut  doiiht  that  Catiline 
departeil  Elailly. 

S.  What  jUHtillrHtkin  lia<l  Ciei'ro  for  or- 
(leriiiK  the  ileath  of  Roman  ritlzenx 
without  a  formal  triall 

1.  What  nnutiH  anil  adjeptirex  of  3il  cle- 
elenHhinarei-ifFH/  Whii;h  of  the 
siKive  have  i  aK  enilinE  of  ahlative 
Hinffularf  Whieh  i  ami  <■(  Wliieh  r( 

E.    TranHlateiiitoiilloniHtieEnKlish: 

leei>  hano  rei  piibliea'  prKtem  paii- 
liNper  reprimi.  mm    in  perpetuiini 

vomprtml  piiHKi-.    <J 


i-ollee 


dirta  rellnquorj 
hat  would  you  hold  forth   t. 
pupils  a»  thepoMliral  honefli 
derived  from  Latin  study  I 


ini  JiehwUlen  Sontmer.  im  trlihen 
Herhst  un<l  im  kalten  Winter  den 
LeWns  elht'x  hier  und  da  einen 
Kriihlinici'taK,  und  das  Reri  tuurt: 
"  Mir  iHt's  wie  Prilhlinit  zu  Muthe." 

Deutsche  Llebe.-Max  MUller. 
.    Compare  the   four  attributive  adjec- 
tiveM  in  the  aljove  Releetion. 
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6.     QUALIFICATIONS. 

Teachers  must  liave  good  moral  character  and  hold  a  valid 
license.  If  an  applicant  is  objectionable  a  majority  of  the  patrons 
through  petition  to  the  trustee  may  prevent  his  appointment.  If 
a  teacher  proves  unworthy  through  neglect,  inoompeteney  or  bad 
conduct  he  may  be  remo\'ed  by  the  county  superinteiulent  who  has 
power  to  revoke  his  license, 

7.     THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Common  school  teachers  are  those  who  teach  in  the  districts 
and  in  the  grades  in  cities  and  towns.  They  nmst  pass  examina- 
tions in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  physiology',  scientific  temperance,  U.  S.  history, 
literature  and  science  of  education.  The  grading  is  governed  by 
the  following  rules: 
A  general  average  of  S^  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  75  per  cent,  in 

any  one  of  the  10  items,  nor  in  success,  entitles  the  applicant  to 

a  twelve  months'  license, 
A  general  average  of  90  per  cent,,  not  falling  below  80  per  cent,  in 

any  one  of  the  10  items,  nor  in  success,  entitles  the  applicant  to 

a  24  months'  license. 
A  general  average  of  Uft  per  cent.,  not  falling  Mow  S.5  per  cent,  in 

any  one  ni  the  10  items,  nor  below  i>0  in  0,  10  and  success, 

entitles  the  applicant  to  a  Itfi  months'  license. 
The  g«neral  average  is  the  mean  (if  the  average  scholarship  and 

success  (obtained  by  dividing  their  sum  by  two"). 

The  above  standanl  of  license  was  adopted  by  the  state  conven- 
tion of  county  superintendents,  held  at  Indianapolis,  .Tune,  1898. 

Here  is  the  form  <)f  licen.-ic  usf^l. 
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8.     THK  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 

The  state  board  of  education  has  provided  an  examination  for 
primary  teachers  recpiiriiig  loss  knowleilgp  of  tlie  branches  and 
inorp  knowledge  of  tlie  \vorl»to  \k  done.  The  license  based  upon 
this  examination  is  issned  almost  exelnaively  to  women  who  do 
work  in  the  first  four  grades. 

!>.     THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Still  anotlier  grade  of  license  is  i.ssnod  to  high  .seliool  teaohera 
w1k>  teach  subjects  other  than  the  common  branches..  The  tendency 
is  to  limit  the  liigli  s<'ho(d  teacher  to  one  or  two  subjects  and  to 
require  special  preparation  in  these.  There  are  five  different 
fonns  of  the  high  school  license:  (1)  The  county  high  school 
license,  issued  by  the  county  superintendent,  valid  in  the  county 
for  one,  two  or  three  years,  according  to  grade  of  scholarship. 
(2)  The  state  high  school  license,  issued  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent, and  valid  in  any  high  school  in  the  state  for  one,  two  or 
three  years.  (3)  The  sixty  months'  license,  issued  by  the  state 
9H]X>rintendfnt.  Before  this  can  \k  secured  the  applicant  must 
hold  a  three  ycjirs"  comuHm  school  license,  issued  hy  the  state 
superintendent.  (4)  The  professional  license  is  grantcil  hy  the 
state  board  of  education,  and  ia  valid  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
(5)  A  life  state  license  is  is-iined  by  the  state  board  of  etlncation, 
valid  while  good  character  is  maintained.  Since  ISfi"  the  state 
board  has  issued  u]Min  examimitious  W.i  life  state  licenses  and 
28:1  professional  licenses.  I'ndcr  (he  following  provisions  the 
state  au|H!rintendpnt  has  countersigned  si.xty  life  state  certificates 
from  other  states  since  the  enactment  in  ISH!) : 

The  state  supi-rlutfiKlent  of  pulilio  iiiKtructitm  mii.v  romitirslKii  the. 
llfi*  state  ccrtlflfiitt's  <it  tt-iicherji  of  oIhi>i-  sIhIi-m.  wlipii  the  l]oI(l<>i's  of  such 
certificates  Rlialt  hiivp  runilshiHl  Nnllsfiicliiry  evklfiicp  of  gimd  moral 
charncter,  nixl  cxiici'lpiici-  nml  siii-i-csh  in  IfncUlntr,  iis  in  remilr''<l  t"''  life 
stale  certiHcates  in  this  wlatc;  tiiid  wlicii  so  counliTslKtieil  siich  cerllliiiites 
Hliall  be  valid  In  any  of  tht'  siliools  in  Ihls  stale:  I'rovided.  That  the 
require  intents  tor  olitaiiiiiiB  tlii"  Ufi'  siatf  oH'tiHoiies  of  other  states  shall 
be  equivalent  to  tlie  reqnlrpinents  for  the  same  certlflentes  In  this  state. 
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10.  GENERAL  DUTIES. 

The  teacher  is  required  to  enforce  in  good  faith  the  rules  and 
regiilatioiia  t>f  the  a>unt_v  hrmrti  of  e<ineati<ni ;  to  excrfiiso  cure  over 
school  property;  to  nue  kindlv  ineiins  of  enforcing  obedience.  The 
district  teacher  is  reqnii-cd  to  attend  township  institute  one  Satur- 
day in  each  month,  and  tlic  town  and  city  teaclier  is  required  to 
nttcnd  Buch  meetings  a»  the  superintemleiit  iliali  call.  The  teacher 
is  expected  to  make  liis  Hchoi^InMHii  as  cheerfid  and  attractive  a." 
^Kwsihle.  lie  i.s  required  to  do  iirofessioniil  reading  and  to  take  at 
least  one  good  school  jnurnal.  He  is  expected  to  take  |>art  in  the 
life  of  the  conininnitv.  He  i.s  required  by  law  to  make  reports  to 
snperintendeutM,  trustees  and  Innmt  officers. 


11.     EX.\iIlNATION  QUESTIOXS. 

Eoilowing  will  l)e  found  sets  of  exaniiniition  questions  sncli  as 
are  used  for  different  griuies  of  license: 

«.     QUESTIONS  FOR  COUXTV  AND  STATE  COMMON  SCHOOI, 

IJCENSE  AND  FOR  FIRST  DIVISION  OF  SIXTY 

MONTHS-  STATE   LICENSE. 

KITLBS  FOK  KX.AMINATION. 

1.  Tb«w  ((ui-HtioHx  uliftU  lie  ubhiI  un  the 
laiit  Sfttunlay  ut  tin-  month  only. 

S.  Durlne  thp  exauiliiatioii.  all  liuvkH. 
uapK.  BlutH-x.  or  citliiT  Bidx.  Hliall  W  fp- 


•iild  Ijp  ilrtiwii  over  the  error,  that  llie 
■TintPiiiient  may  *rr  the  error  »<  well 
Ihe  eorrer'tiuti.  In  arlthmelic.  the  entlrv 
rk  hIioiiIcI  appear  uii  the  nianiiitrript, 

Ewh  siilijert   shall  lie  sraded  un  a 
le  at  ■  huiiilreil.  efteh  qiientlon  lielne 


S.    The  vrrltiiiK  ot  Hppliei 


Kululelr  for 


Idrli'n  .lurlnii 


&  At  no  time  diirins  the  uxamina 
tthoulil  Buy  gueHtioiiN  lie  xhoim,  exi 
mich  SH  likce  lH>en  or  are  then  lieintc  ii 

6.   The  printed  lii>ti<  xhoiilil  Ih-  <livii 

no  that  111)  upportanity  or  (emplatioii  i 


appli rants  to  n 
ties  at  rei-ess. 
7.    Appliranix  shoul<l  n.it  1 

to  the  meanlnKot  aquestln 
offered  in  writinc.  m  that  tlie  siii 
ent  uayronHidertlieni  when  he 


let  CI 


8.    If  a 
nboulil  i< 


ei-tiou  is 


«*-Tlie  Imanl  « 


'  admit  uf  a  variety  uf  answem. 
Kiven  fur  the  intelliicenee  Khuwn 

o  the  viewH  uf  the  miperinteniletit. 
.—Neither  tlie  slate  board  of  edu- 
>r  any  luemlieT  »f  the  board  pre- 
ir  iHihllration   in  any   perKHlieal 


^  ttifomiation  of  appli- 
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"Onlervd,  That  the  Re»(llne  Circle  ei- 
amlnatlunH  In  the  Kelence  of  tevhliiK  be 
wpcpted  by  rouDtr  •iiipeiinteiicleiitii  In 
place  ut  the  rounty  cxninlnatlon  on  that 
subject,  still  th»t  the  »ver»ae  ut  their  /nur 


■  ot  teachl 
ID  the  exB 


c  be  wcepted  by  the  ut 


ecrtifl- 

"Onlervcl.  That  the  ReadlnB  Circle  ex- 
■mlnstioiiB  In  the  scuenl  eulture  book  h« 
afvepteil  by  county  nuperintendentEi  in 
place  ut  the  county  examination  In  litera- 
ture, and  that  the  average  of  their  fan  rtur- 
crtairt  ararly  rtamiiiallimt  in  the  Eeneral 
culture    iHwks   lie   aceepted   by   tbe  state 

In  eaih  Hit  a.mirr 


(II    AHITHMETIC. 

1.  n-hat  iDuxt  be  taken  from  4461KWT  In 

order  that  the  remain  Jer  may  be  ex- 
actly diviHible  by  S2S93r 

2.  The  product  of  three  numbers  Ik  8i.  If 


WKITINU  AND  SPELLINO. 

The  penmanship  »hown  in  the  manu- 
HcrtptK  uf  the  entire  examination  will  be 
Kraded  on  a  xcaleof  tOO.  with  n-ferenceto 
Irgibilily  iMi.  rrgHlarilv  of  form  ISO),  and 
nialKtu  (a>l.  The  handwrltlnr  of  each 
applicant  will  be  connldered  In  Itaelf,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  the  standard  modelH. 

Tbe  arthoirraphy  of  the  entire  examina- 
tion win  be  graded  on  a  Hcale  ot  100.  and  1 
will  l>e  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly 


^.    What  contention  van  the  occbhIi 

tbe  Webxter-Hayne  ilebatef 
8.    Write  a  brief  biography  ut  Jan 


istbetbir.ll 

meaniuK  of  the  term  "school  sanl- 

3. 

By  wbat  decimal  part  of  a  pint  does 

.008  of  a  quart  eiceed  .0001  of  a  pcckf 

blood  and  eive  their  function. 

must  you  buy  to  carpet  a  floor  21  ft. 

3.    Starting  at  the  right  auricle,  follow  a 

long  by  13  ft.  9  in.  wide,  allowing 

drop  ot   blood    lu   Its   circulation 

B  In.  on    each    strip    for  wa»te    in 

tbroueb  tbe  larger  vessels  and  the 

matcbin(theanr.( 

heart  until  it  returns  to  the  right 

A  cylindrical  clKtem  i«fl  ft.  in  diameter 

auricle. 

and  H  ft.  <h;ep.    How  many  gallonx 

4.    Why  dues  a  physician  teel  a  patlent'a 

of  water  will  it  holdt 

6. 

The  valuation  ot  property  in  a  certain 

S.    Whatdlgestlvechauirtsareeflrectedby 

city  Ih  t24JOOJlDO,00-    How  much  tax 

tbe  gastric  Juicet 

mnxt  lie  levied  on  each  tlOD.OOtu  pay 

6.    Explain  the  pathn  of  sensory  and  motor 

the  IntereKt  on  liond"  issued  to  the 

Impulsei"  that  Hgure  directly  in  the 

amount  of  SIffi.OOO.OO  and   bearlnic 

reHex  removal  ut  the  finger  from 

31%  Int-^restl 

the  hot  stove. 

7. 

If  IB  1*  added  to  a  certain  iiuml>er,  |  of 

7.    What  is  the  real  source  of  danger  in 

t  ot  the  sum    is    IS.    What  Ix  the 

remaining   in  a   poorly  ventilated 

number*    Solve  by  alsebra. 

8.    What  physlologiral  effects  of  alcohol 

M. 

Y  —  ^  ~Vi  '^''"'  *■■''"' "'  ^■ 

are  apparent  etioneh  to  any  observer 
(u  nerve  as  effeclive  warnings  by  a 

12)    HISTOKY. 

tactful  teacherl 

1. 

Have  the  movements  in  our  national 

11)     HEAUINIl. 

history  l>.-en  towanl  a  federal  itov- 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

eniment  ..r  a  national  Kovemmentl 

And  snowy  summitf  old  in  ntory: 

2. 

Name  Hve  men  who  were  pr..minent  in 

The  totiK  light  -bakes  acr..»s  the  lakes. 

3.    What  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  IStli 

amendmentr 
I.    What  was  the  cause  of  tbe  split  In  the 


Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying. 
Blow,  bugie;    answer,  echoes,  dying. 
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iive  the  flnt  MHiKument  ] 
make  upon  lhi»  poem 
Kndu  pupilH. 

lire  the  picture  which  1 
hUdm  »u(citt''ti'  to  yoiit 


■'Oiirerhoennilltro 


imulto 


&  Su4itceiit  lutme  example  lijr  vhlph  tbv 
thnueht  in  tliii>  popm  niislit  lit 
brouitht  hunn)  K.  the  rhil.l. 

7.  Would  you  sfleft  Mlorle^  written  in 
dlal(!PtfortheprimnryKrn<IcH(  Uivi' 

H.    Id  thu  iientpiire, "  SilTprlnrkN  Iny  cluwii 


(Si    (lEOdRAI'HY. 

1.  What  iratiTK  dwti  tht^  Erie  I'ftiial  n 

nectf  WhstcitlcsBreatiCix'xtn' 
itienl  Of  what  coninn-rcinl  lulvi 
tare  is  thiH  ranalt 

2.  Compart  September  and  December 

rewnt  to  time  of  MunriHe  and  si 
net:    leiiKth  of  hud'h  rayi4.    VHv 


I    In 


I.    What  two  eountrieH  in  Europe  liavt 
government  niniili 

sencD  of  srepubliPunrorcmnieiit  I 

4.  borate  Klo  Janeiro.  Houe  KunK.  the 

Indus  river.  Strait  of  (librallar. 

5.  aivefourimportantuBesuf  mountain*. 
0.    What  areiceyHerHl    Llanoul    Steppenf 

Where  may  eaeli  of  these  Tie  found  I 
7.    The   fulIowiuB   li 


led  H 


t,  Hav 


Intbe  newspaperii:  i 
iKlandii.  Philippines.  Haniuictnr. 
Where  are  these  place.-- 1 
H.  Modem  DiacailneH  and  newspapers 
usually  uuntain  mapn  showine  the 
location  of  reitionn  about  wbieh 
there  Isconsiderahleiutereal.  Wbat 

wis  in  tcenicraphy  teaching  I 

I6j    ENGLISH  GRAMMAK. 
L    Take  u  a  Huliject  "orauices"    fur  de- 

arriptlon,  auil  outline  your  method 

of  procwlure  with  a  class  in  lower 

linimmar  enule. 
Z    Uive  principal  parts  of  weut.  tie  it.,  n- 

cline),  hIC  send.  l>r[nK. 


1. 

w 

hen  should  the  stud)-  of 

technical 

itrammar  be   introducedi 

1     JuHtity 

s. 

w 

rite  the  followinic  fourtim 

es.eivln(t 

onlu  a  differcLt  position  t 

lach  time. 

ami  state  exactly  what  earl 

mean!': 

■•  Only  he  mourned  for  blM 

1  brother." 

e. 

Hi 

ve  the  word  or  phrase  Ihi 

followlnif  description; 

It  fits  the 

i»t     Personal  pronoun,  third,  sinn- 

(b)    Personal  pronoun,  fli 

■St.  plural. 

objective. 

(cl     Verb  a>:  siibjunctlvi 

perfect,  plural. 

(di     Verb  Mn.-,    indirativi 

f.  present 

(el    Verb  rforf.  indicative,  present 
perfect,  passive,  sinirular. 
7.    Illustrate  difference  Wtween  attrihute 
omplimeut.  and  objective  compli- 

B.    Mention  some  of  the  thinits  to  be  noted 
iu  the  study  of  prepositions. 

(71    .SiTF.NCE  OF  KDITATKIN. 

1.  Discuss  the  purpose  and  uiie  ot  the  art 

of  questioning 

2.  What  application    will   yoti    make  of 


romoie  the  proper 


DlscuHs  the  treatm 
defective  hearii 

How  may  sp<-llins 
tioi.  with  other 


discipline   to    prepare    pupils    tor 
American  citizenship  ( 
1  what  way  can  you  make  the  work  in 


ceptivc  or    creative    Imaslnatlonl 

3,  The  author  kIvcs  what  directions  for 
the  (raininit  of  a  selt-wllled  chllil  t 
What  do  you  think  of  bis  suBites- 
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T.    Wliii-I 


:«kx  as  to  niPtlXHlH  (if  i-dumtlon  t 
11  wan  tlip  piirpusr  uf  liis  »l..ry  of 
rat<-t.    Phiinnivr    and    hiK    lilind 


IS)     UTGRATUBE. 


<»i    ML"Slr. 
.  -tiifT  sn<l  plarc-  «n  it  tlie  (i  cli-r. 


.    WliHt  vtlivt  han  a  do) 


2.  What  fliarwiPri-tirK  makt-  Hnl>inson 
CniHtit'  the  ili'lJElitfiil  lHH>k  tlmt  it  1«( 

1.  Will-  in  B  k<hhI  kiiuwIcilEC  of  the  niytlin 
<it  Un-Fii-  Riul  Romp  n  iiMCMsitj-  t» 
till'  rra'Icr  <if  Rnelish  lit.Tatnn'  i 

1,  Wl.nt.licU'li«iiriT-«B-rithiBs.lcjf<.rthp 
KiiKlinh  liuiKUBKt- 1 

S.  XametlifltwIhuEvhnnK'tiTsiii  Sliski-H- 
I«.ar.-'»  Juiiu-  Onar.  Which  in 
yoiin-HtimnliiiTi  in  nulilfst  nnil  why  I 

0.  "(LforHiirhniyrTii'iid. 

Vii-  hoM  tlifiu  xlieht:  tlii-y  miiitliis  i.t 

the  time 
Wlii'ii  wi-  niBili-  l>rirkH  In  Eirypt. " 

T<i  wlint  <!<■<->•  till-  mitliiir  allude  in 
thf  luKt  liiu' ! 

7.  What  is  an  Kiiir !  Xairic  tll<-  tl.rep 
ervat  Kpipn  of  tlif  n-r>rl<t. 


Name    a    proniltii'nt    urcheiitrat   run- 

duptor. 
Nniiu'  llin-i.  <.p<TB»  and  tlu-ir  compos. 


nierira 
lislieil  tiK'm selves 


I.    Why  did  "Joe"  «l 
thi-  shoulderl 


full  liy  all  applicants  or  tlie  manuscript 

iMn:    tiirc  tw  >f  undrr  Si. 
.    Wlmt  utltiT  tlian  tlie  ci>inmi<n  schiwls 
has  l)wn  yon  reduratiiHial  train  in  K  t 

3.  What  pnifcssir.nHi  traintiiir  liarir  y.iu 

rfceived!     When  ilid  you  last  at- 
tend schni.1. 

4.  What  works  on  rsyrhi.logy  or  Pfda- 

tpiicy  liai-r  you  stiidlml  I 

5.  Havi- you  taneiit  splinoH    Hnw  longil 

What  icrades  I 
G.    In  what  I'oiinty.dld  yoii  ti'nrii  last  ycart 
What  K'afi  your  crB<l<'  lii  surreHs ! 

7.  What  erades  of  lic.-ns.-  havn  you  held  • 

In  ulial  counties  F    When  ( 

8.  Did  yc.u  altenil  Comity  Institute  lant 

yoar  <    Where  I    How  many  .lays  I 
S.    N'anivtlie  eriiicatioiinl  papers  or  period- 
icals that  you  take, 

10.  I>o  you  rcail  other  edncaticinal  paperHl 

Name  them. 

11.  Name  the  1>ni>ks  of  theTeai-her's  Read- 

iiilt  Circle  that  you  have  read. 

way  diirlne  tills  exanihiatlon.    If  ho. 
explain  fully. 

13.     How    many   Township    Institutes  riid 
you  attend  last  year  '.     Di.l  you  Uke 
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LITERATUHE.  H.    Wlim  an-  the  suurces  of 


e-  en-at  RnElisli  piirtx  uf 


for 


.    lllllx 


*  the  uliJiTt  In  liivlnir  piipilH 
in-  prolileiiiHf  In  thiH  work 
t  principle  should  be  riirldlyen- 
[■dt 

ir»l  of  tPBFhine  ■ 


jut  will  lie  tlie  lowe^.t  i-oMt  of  carpn- 
inir  B  rcKHii  M  fpft  lima  wid  l»  feet 
wldr,  witL  rnriH't  %  of  a  yard  wide. 
PiiHtinEKcprr  yartlt 
,j(",",f  5-  AposeofaWiiraiiBeHrost  W.  If  then- 
""     ■         ■      shippinit,  wbM 


Nsmt!  the  aiillior  of  Sllon  M*nivr.  Tlict 
I'rlneesH.  Uinlow  PnperK.  liitllc 
Womun.Tlio  N'cwrnincs.  Rise  iif  thp 
(luttli  Kcpulin<-.  CiiriolaniiK.  Tlii' 
Faerie  Qtieent'. 


Ill 


.  ir»< 


.    3a5.;5K2.2^    Expliiln  fully  carli  i'trp  in 
.    A  l.'orlier  live-  S  ii.iU-  mirth  snd  1  mile 


111  tliink  JH  the  rtmipi 


•I  It  worth  nhllp  For  ehl 
liHt  of  dl-ronniH-ted  \ 
tPtieexf     Wliyf 

Vrite  tenriil<>>f.>r  till' 


>r<>iinl   for  the 


din«H-ill«<-efpt« 

eun  BwonLei-en 
she  huH  offeri'd  « 
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e.    Sam 


rien  for  I'liildn-n.     WhM 

pointx  ill  thptr  work  do  yon  liki-es- 
pt'cinllrl    NuiiK-  xoiDo  of  tlicir  Hto- 

1.    Wlint  moanx  <lu  yuti  uxe  lo  rendtr  th<- 

wordHi    Beexpllrlt. 
ti.    It  is  a  rommoii  rtiRtoni   tii  lisw  tlio 

pIskh  follow  thp  I'liild 


nimt  ■»'  the  readiest  and  siireHt  t«a» 
for  vitisKil  air  in  a  roomi  How 
many  cubic  feet  of  xpve  xbould  be 
rBloulatfd  for  earh  pupil! 

Kaiue  the  ureans  uf  dic«Ktiun  iu  their 
■al  onJiT. 


■ofthit.!    Wli! 


HI8TOKY. 

rrr  »,>.  b«l  «o  m 


.    ]h,    1 


li- 


riod! 


mill  Ik 


iBry  hcLouIn  ot  tlic  lilHtory  of  other 
FoiiiilrlFK  than  our  uwiit 
i.    What  wen'  tin'  two  typtpsl    Knxllxh 
HetllomontHl   Cuiupare  them  an  to 
lal  piirpoHc.  (bi  rhararter  of  coloii- 

fi.    What  K-BH  thi>  Kreat  nnril  fur  u  couHtl- 
tutliin  of  thf  Tiiited  SuleHt    Vtliat 
tcsman  waH  lareely  iiiKtninieiital 


in  IT 


iK  the ! 


B.    What  pircumsti 

purphwie  I^ulMiaaut   What  were  its 
bouudarleKf    Where  and  how  i»  this 

7.  niien-  iH  the  Natloiiul  Rua<l!  What 
i-ITeet  bail  th(^  hiiildine  of  tliiK  road 

H.  Explain  why  the  North  opCHixcil  the 
■.'xteiixion  of  slavery  and  why  the 
-South  demanded  il. 


.    In  vhat  way  wouhl  y. 

Jeet  uf  svii-ntiflo  teiuperauce 
n.ary  pupilsf 

HKOdRAI-HV. 

.    Draw  an  outline  map  of  your  county, 

Compare  and  rontrast  temperate  and 

torrid  xoiiei.    titre  width  of  eavh. 
.    %Vhat  ix  inelnded  in    the 

mate  "{    l^pon  what  physical  condi- 

tluRH  does  the  climate  <if  a  place  de- 

pendl 
.    Wlieii  would  you  iHreiu  to  teach  foniial 

(lefliiltionH  of  tlie  phyHJcal  fomm  of 

the  earth  1 
.    DescTilie  fuha,  eivine  location,  siie, 

surf  ore.  climate.  priHlucts.  Kovem- 

nient  an<l  name  ItH  clilef  executive. 
.    What  BOOBraphy  would  you  lesch  to 

Hret  year  pupils! 
Name  in  order  the  natural  divlslonii  of 

land  and    water   pri'ssetf"  by    the 

What  is  irriBHlionl    What  portionx  of 
the  I'nlU'd  States  are  heneHtedhyitf 

SCIESCE  OF  EDITATION. 


.    What  sort  of  myth.-  and  » 
you  select  for  children 

you  make  tliem  of  real 


PHIMARY  l*ilVSIOI,0(iy. 


rhuseii  arewiw. 
5.    Give  the  coiuposltion  of  air, 
e.    What  is  the  cITcct  of  school  surrounit- 

ines  upon  the  taste  and  morals  of 


.    What  else  should  a  teacher,  especially 
in  the  lower  prades.  do  for  her  pu- 
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rsnphes; "  the  seeoml  (tiviHion.  an 

Oroiip  1.  Litvrature  anil  Campos 
Group  2.  AlKebra  nr  tieoDiPtry  i« 
Group  a.    BoUny,  ZoUloBy.<*t'mi 


t  fallliiK   I 


(<;)    QUESTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LJ0EN8E. 

HM'  arc  as  rollows:  Tlie  flrst  <livi- 
iw  Si  per  i-fnt.  in  the  "{■omnion 
per  i-ent..  tint  fallInK  IipIok  60  per 

r  allapplirantxl. 

Physical  (Jtoeniphy  (one  required  I. 
nt  rcqiiireril. 
ilreaHy  Inktfii.    Kive  Huhjerts  are  re- 


LATIN. 


nti>  idiomnlir  Englixh: 
primo     Brum  HI    adules- 


e.    Kxplain  mixle  of  n 


.    Trflii-lote  and  «■« 


putniaretiir.  inteem*!  ki 
rtueit.  RcHtiliito  proilir 
HiahOHtibllH.  eiMiiin  La1>i 
eral  ronMnillt:  rcjhorti-r 
ex  proximo  ranlellu  dn 


potvrant,  i^>actiH  una  qnailraRinta 
cohortiliUH.  quaN  ex  proxlniU  prae- 
Hidila  deilurtas.    torK   olitulit.  <'ip- 


relerat  riPBar.  ut  proelio  intercil 
Vrite  in  Latin,  marking  tonic  vowi 

fortli  from  the  city.  »ayine  Chat 


Hane 


\*  fill 


Cui 


dirta  relinquort 
Vhat  would  you  hold  forth    to   your 
pupliH  aH  Ihepractiral  henedti'  to  be 
ilertvril  from  Latin  studyl 


UKU-tr  anu  fignl.t 


depani>d  KlaiUy. 
S.    What  jiiKtifleation  had  Cieero  fur  or- 
dering the  ileatli  of  Homau  [■itizeiix 


t.   What  iiounH 

anil  a<1jeetivi-N  of  3ii  <ie- 

in-  l-ili-m/   Whli-li  of  the 

above  ha' 

le  ;  iLM  >:niliii|;  <if  ablative 

vinKularf 

Which  i  an<l 'I  Wlii.:hr! 

Hoc  an 

lexo  hanr 

rei  piiMira-  penteni  pau- 

ilaper  reprlrai.  iion   in  perpftuum 

po»sc,    QuoddiHteieeerit 

ini  HrhwUlen  SoniDier.  i 
HfrbHt  iind  im  kalten  Winter  des 
LelienK  iciht'K  hl«r  und  da  oinen 
FrllhlinsHtaic.  und  dan  Hem  met: 
■■  Mir  iHt'a  vie  PrUhliiie  z\t  Muthe." 
Ein  Holph«r  Tax  ixt's  heute. 

Deutarhc  Liebe.-Max  MUller. 

■iimpare  the    four  itttributive  ailjet'- 
tivex  In  the  almve  Hvlortlon. 

live  the  thr«e  prini-lpnl  partu  of  each 
verb  in  the  quoUtiou  aiiovc. 
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5.    Writeu  Ni-nu-iirc  (-cjtitniiiiiiK  ■"in"-  fomi 
of  tho  v.-rl.  -L.-lfi'ir'  with  Bii  <.!.- 

111.-  verb   ■■  nmlx'ii  '*  with   twu  .ilr 

jft..  ......  ..f  .l.r  [..■rM.„.  Ili^  ..tli,rr 

of  tl..'  Hiiue. 
&    TraiiHliitv:    Irh  niBK  liait  iiirbt  tliuti. 

Irli  miirlnf  t-n  idTn  M'lini.    Mlk-k- 

u-n  iSir  liclMTilaH  Aixli-iv  Iu>Ih-ii> 
7.    TmiiHlatt:    He  wiit  h<'  hvl  (l<iiiv    tl. 

Why  rtiiiiiut  "linltc"  Ik- tiiiiU' an 

>iixl11nry( 
t).    Tranilntc: 


Abci 


■    <lTV 


Mil  ilmi  itfiHtllKlitii  Hcrni  <ler  AiH>tlii< 
lii<rl>eini  Wim-; 


ISI'<1  Mid  tl 


'iilpbiir 


Pill. 


Howi!'iirtiflrialilluniinatln)rit"»ni«<lef 
Wliat  in  the  chief  by-proiiurt  pnv 
iluii'il  in  niBkiiiK  ttf  What  prupcr- 
tlrs  ha»  the  et»> 

Wliut  weiKlit  ..t  <i 


'    hen 


:    2U    t 


.   of 


•nit<^lKl' 

zoi) 

(MJV. 

w-.  pliy«i 

numlMTofy.. 
1.    lilvi-  the  lift-  hlH 
.    Xwiii-  thn-i-  foni 

.rj'  of  til.- 

What  Ih  the  piirposi-  of  H»r 


wciMK  ex.  (ler  U.-n^rli  -^ll 

-: 

I>e 

Hue  oiiiiii  in  the  l.i.>locir»l  Hi-HKe. 

Iminer  Htrel>«ii  Eum  Hessi-ni: 

ikI.  wji< 

H. 

Af 

■ciiiiit  for  tile  larKi-  iiiimlier  i>f  Kpc 

wlrHi-hen.er«trel,tiiui-li 

■Irn. 

Imnier  dem  ll<i)ier(-n  iiHrli.  mil 

W.-TllK- 

V. 

W 

at  i.  111.,  purpose  of  stif 

«t<-iiBurlmr.UN,\Vu.-. 

E.\ 

plain  the  repniiliu'titiii  cjf  ilii-  <-rai 

B.    TnmslHtciiitotieiiiiiin:    Knit 

■111  T»s- 

nsh. 

ivert  his 

■IniiKhlcr  iH-ttpr  i-vcii  tliuii 

is  pipr. 

BUTASV. 

iinil   liki-  n  n-B^ciimUIr  hibii 

ext'i-ili-nt   fiitlK'r.  h-t   licr  1 

W 

at  is  til.-  etfert  ..f  -trouK.  dry  win. 

««■    in    ..■viTythinu-      His 

iiolalilc- 

«1>on  veKTtatic.n! 

Mult-vcirt-.tuuJmci.-Noud. 

lo  lUi  ti> 

W 

ai  is  a  tuuirns;   To  wliat  plBUl  kin* 

«tt^.Hl    to    iH-r  I.OU>..-|i.-ll.it. 

■.-ITh.. 

toin  .loes  it  lH-1('nif(     Example. 

U-p™l  of  Klm-y  Hollow. 

ID.    Knnie   two  lii'torii-^   l>y  Xrlii 

s.-ul.-l.-avi-H! 

Iw"  liislorirul  i..»,U  l.y  t 

liie  .-I'll:   tissu.-.    Name  (hi-  prinp 

s. 

In 

pai  plant  lissn.'s. 

what   wayx  an-  l.-Kuniiii.iiiK  plant 

CHKMISTKY. 

6. 

M 

I.     llfHm-     uxi-lnlinn.    r.-iini-tlor 

.,xU\f. 

foliai-e  l.-aves. 
Blisth,-priii,aryi..erh.tenif   Whrr 

a.    State  the  law  » 


5.     H.IW  w.>iild  y.iu  .let.TiniiK'  Ihe  pr 

In  Inin  nxble!    liivr  d.-talls. 
0.    State    the    pmiK-Tlieii.    pliysiral 
eheniieal.  of  rh!i>rine  anil  of  li 


I.irKHATl'KK  ASI>  ('liMI'l)SJTHI> 
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Man  mnrkH  tbc  parth  with  ruin— hl»  ron- 
Stops  witli  the  »hort:-iipon  tlie   watery 


l-HYSICAL  OEOORAPHV. 

Hfr  UHH  fiehl.  Hot  omiltina  ninth  nnd 


When  for  a  moniciit.  I  Ikp  a  drop  of  rsiii. 
He  HinkM  intu  the  ilcpthn  with   bulililltiK 

Without  a   Kravc.    unknulleil.  uiK-ofltnucl. 

and  un known."  —  Kyriin. 

I.    Sketch  the  life  of  the  author  of  the 

1.    Name  Iho   liti-rury   iMinipoHition    that 
llrHt  hroiiKlit  liini  into  proniineui.'e. 
t.    DlNCiiHM  the  Influeiiet'  of  hix  wrltincn. 
I.    Quote  him. 
Il    Explain   the   llluxiun.    in  the   »taTiia 


«.  fUtate  Honic  nt  (lie  v 
DHKlerli  n<iTe]. 

T.  Ontllne  ■  IniHOu  i 
whkh  yon  wisli  t, 
I   parapliruHil 


ses  of  tl 


1ft)    1 


-id  di 


Ktyl... 


'  of  air  I 


i-oiime-  arnMH  the  mounuiu  rldses. 

What  iH  n  -nperimponed  riverl 
3.    What  lanil  fornix  in  N'orlhem  Indiana 

are  due  to  Klaclatiiiut 
t.    Explain    tho  formation  of  the  Ureal 

lAkeH  of  North  Anieriea. 
5.    To  what  ranitei'  an'  plains  duel    Gire 

eiamplen  of  plains  due  to  the  dif- 

fi'rent  eauHes  nieiitloiieil. 
C    Why  liave  Europe  and  North  America 

-v  many  eiilfK.  hays  and  i^•lBndH  on 

tlieir  FuantH  stid  South  .America  and 

AfriraHofewf 
T.    What  effert  Am-*  the  linlf  of  Meiieo 

liave  on  the  rainfall  of  (he  United 

Smtent 

8.  Why    do    iHiithermn    not    eorrespond 

orlth  parallels  of  latitodei 

9.  tiive  outline  for  trssims  in  tield  and 

lalHirati'ry     work     in    pliy»ii-Bl    ee- 

la    Wha(  is  till'  ri'lation  of  phynieal   ee- 
ovritpliy  to  politiral  or  commercial 

(iENERAL  HIKTOHY  AND  CIVICS. 


of  740  ni 


weiRlit  of  100 

1.    UeHiie  dyne,  erie. 

3.    Caleulate  the  temiH-nitiin-  of  ulmoint.' 

xero  exprpHHcd  on  the   Kalireiiheit 

Olid  Cendicrailr  •mli-s. 
I.    What  are  l--utKund  how  ar..  tliey  pro- 


6.    Tw. 


iive  Hnyt-hen-s  eonstruo 
that  tlie  atiifle  of  Im-ich 
to  the  aneh' of  rcfl.Ttlc 


<  shoi 


other  with  a  fon-e  of  3.000  dynes. 
What  is  the  streuKtii  of  em-h  polel 

7.  »ilve  two  nrasims  why  c-i.pper  wire  is 

n<it  used  in  reHistamv  lioxeH. 

8.  What  is  the  liitTi-niire  I.etween  stWIe 

eWtrirlty  and  rurreni  eli-.-triiilyf 
».    What  vanses  a  luiltery  t.i  p..tiirixe! 
10.    <live  a  dlnerani  of  and  .-xplBin  fiiliy 

the  m<Hlern  U'lephone  transmitter. 


IAhi 


fiilhl.) 


Deser^ 


sply  tile 


It  EKypt. 

a.     Marath..n-WhaH    Wlienf    Whyf 
3.     When  and  iiy  what  Wttle  did  Pbllip 
of     .Ma-'cdon     1>oconie     n.aster     of 

1.    What  wer.-  the  ri'fonn-  fav.ireii  hy  the 

(Inu-elii! 
S.    tiive   a   brief   aeeount  of  ilie  Kendal 

System, 
a.     What  was  the  Uaana  Charta/    «-hen. 

fnmi  whom,  and    how    wiut   it  nl>- 

7.     Who  was    Kielu'lieut    Waipole!    Wil- 
liam I'ialt!    Maiarinef 

mises  of  the  eoiistitutlotial  ronveii- 
tion  of  ITSTH 
9,  Of  what  is  the  ronKress  of  Hie  fniled 
StatcH  eomposnll  State  quallllea- 
tions  ot  mrinlH-rship.  length  of 
terms.  privil('it<'H.iir  memliers, 
10.  (If  what  is  the  Reiieral  assi'inhly  of 
in<liaiiH  eoni]Hise<lf    State  quulinea- 

k'Kes  ot  inemlHz'rs. 
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UEOMETRY. 

iJ 

■rn«Meiahl. 

,  t<..f  nn  mon 

■-) 

Wl 

hat  Is 

e  sn<l  mean 

t-Minialmi 
ntiot 

' '"  "■ 

D. 

■Hnei. 

rarlrrle.lh) 

■  chord. 

bM-i.nl,  li/l  In 

Ar 

i>-  two  nltlliKlcH  <] 

>t  ■  trianclp 

■rcin- 

fly  pr.>p«rti 

uhbI   to   thc 

-•ixm 

.line  1nr.^». 

Pn.vi.. 

If 

hiiniHof  Hci 

Iivle  ore  «qu 

al  Ihej 

.re« 

^lually  dista 

nt  from  the 

center. 

'('  the  ■■qiistliiti 


'[-'l-'C"-^'")}]- 


■li   and     its         8.  Prow  tli«  ime  of  tlif  •iiRlei'  formed  lir 

)-  7.    it   lip-  thp  liimvtors  of  the  bane  smtlm  of 

■tion   ill   iir.  ofthee«eriorlmsc«ii«W. 

9.  Wh»t   i-   a   plani-f     What   cletemiines 

x'-l  the  position  of  a  plan<-( 

'  +  ta-9"               10,  Ttie  «iim  of  any  two  fare  aniips  of  a 


./.     QUESTIONS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  UCENSE. 

N<iTE.-Thp  followinit  n>,.nliitioii  was  aiiopted  l.y  the  xtatc  iiimr.!  of  p.iiiratlon.  Octo- 

Sfinli-etl.  TliBt  the  exam  illation  for  prof  est.  iimal  license  iniOodp  the  following 
hranchpi':  Alm'l'ra.  <'iri1  Cnvpniment.  American  Literature.  Krienre  at  Eilucation.  and 
fro  nf  the  followitiir  thrtr  siihJprtH-Elpnieuts  of  Physics,  KIcnii-nts  of  H<i1any  or  Latin 
(Ijitiii  irrammar.  tvr.i  iHHikn  of  rtpsi*-.  and  two  of  Virelli:  and 

fHiihrr  molrtil.  Tliat  the  eianiinatinn  for  stuti- licensp  shall  Inrliide.  In  widilion 
In  those  of  professional  license,  (ieomelry,  Klietoric.  licniTnl  History.  Enslish  Litera- 
ture. Physical  (J.'oitraphr.  an.l  fim  of  the  followine  Ihr.:-  sul.Jec-ts-('hemislry,  (leoWy. 
ZoBloey. 

SPKCIAl.  .VOTICV:  TO  AI'l'LIC.VSTS. 

In  vipw  of  Ihp  fact  that  the  mamiEU-ripIs  of  applicants  for  iKith  life  stalv  and  profes- 
sional licenses  are  Kent  to  the  sei-pral  nii'm)>ers  of  thi'  stale  hoanl  of  t'.liii-aliox  for  tcraila- 

1.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  nnlu,  iinins  leeal  cap. 

Z  Beethat  tlie  answers  to  the  i|iiestii>ns  in  eacli  l.ranch  an-  eiitin-ly  separate  from 
those  of  any  otlier  liraneh.  an<l  se,-nr,.|y  fasteneil  toKethiT. 

3.    Wntf  full  name  and  poHtofilce  address  upon  laeh  set  of  aiiswi-rs. 

t.  Purolnh  your  county  siipertnteiident  •"'•piVn  '■/  nTOuiiMfMrfn/miia.Bsthey  an-tohe 
tlleil  for  fiitnrcr  referenw.  and  can  not  Is-  n-tiinieil. 

B.  The  expense  of  sendinK  manuscripts  should  Ih-  furnished  the  conrity  superintend- 
ent by  the  applicant. 
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EDUCATION  IK  INDIANA. 


of  Bve  cIullaTB,  the  tee  prevcribfil  by  law. 
which  can  in  no  cw^  1i«  refundpil.  Appli- 
canUfora  "  profesniunal "  llcenni'  are  nut 
required  to  pay  ■  fee. 

2.  AppllirantH  Hhall  pmvldp  tlicmnclvi-H 
with  leKkl  rhji  pap^r  and  pt-n«  STid  ink.  and 
Khali  write  all  their  worli  in  inii. 

S.  Euiiapplirantwill  l>e  fnmiMlipil  with 
a  printed  lint  of  gueKtiim^  in  each  Null)«<'t 
at  the  honr  ik-Hlenated.  He.  Hhall  number 
Ilia  BiiHwerfl  to  eorreapnnil  with  the  ques- 
tlonii.  Int  need  not  copy  the  latter.  The 
ptst»  upon  each  nubjert  Hhnuld  be  fantened 
toxethfr,  and  arroHH  the  top  of  the  tln>t  paicr 
ahould  be  written  at  the  left  Iht  nahjfr-l.  in 
the  middle  Mr  apuliranrf  namr.  at  tlie 
rlBht  Ihr  rannly.  ManunorlptK  must  nut  ix- 
folded  or  rolled. 

i.    No  book»  xhall  be  ronMiilte<l  norroni- 

tion.  No  one  Khali  be  pi^rmiited  to  make 
luquirieM  renpeetinu  the  import  uf  any 
queMtlon.  If  any  one  hIibII  be  In  doubt  an 
Ui  the  nieantne  of  a  iiueHtion  he  xhall  •!- 


hint 


naticm 


le  maile  liy  drawinic  a 


■ver.  and  will  neither  give  nor  reeeive  aid 
n  the  n-malninK  divixion  thereof 

[Sisti  with  ftill  name  Inot  initiaNi.  and 
ul<l  postomei-  nddrCHH  and  daCe.l 


1.  Would  you   tntrodure  the  xnbjert  ut 

alicebra  tiefnre  onteriuK  the  hi^h 
M-hoolt   (live  rea»oni>  for  yoiir  an- 

2.  If   tlip    proilui't  of  three  eonaecntive 

liumlienibedirided  byearh  of  them 
In  turn,  the  Hum  of  the  three  quo- 
tiei.tN  iK  74.  What  are  the  nnmbersf 


inrl 

4.  Kind  tlie  nearext  approximate  fourth 

riKil  of  17.  to  nve  deeimal  placen. 

5.  If  theprwUietof  two  numbers  be  added 

to  their  difference  the  result  is  ZS, 
and  the  sum  of  their  Hquares  ex- 
cei-dj.  their  dlfferenee  by  SO.  Find 
the  tiiinilwri'. 


bis  stati- 
-*r.l  with 

they  shall 

minntpi 

hnnilt 

7.    Solve  the  1 

minute-hand  uf  a  watch  ZS 
"   in  advance  of  the  hour- 

rollowine: 

cell  ax  the 
le  or  trial 

X  ^7 

"7"*^ 

t  writinit 

'     ' 

»  _  , 

lect  ami  caretuHy  rount  the  maminrrli 
them  immeiliately  to  the  slate  su[ 
of  the  applloantx, 

OENKRAL  ST.\TEMKST. 


By  nxiuK  the  toUowinir.  develop 
law  iif  sianx,  eiponentx.  and  eo. 
eientx.   of    the    binomial    theoi 


1.    If  applying  for 


CIVIL  (lOVERNMEXT. 

1.    Hive  in  detail  the  pn-'exsex 
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i(i6  EincATiox  rx  ixdiaxa. 

i    WIui  itD[.>naoI  a^vanurF  wa-  Kain»l  I.    F-T  vhai  »■-  ilw  ui(hf-r  uf  tbr^ 

f'lr  tL*  ['njl»l  SiBtr>  in  Ih^   law-  lint,  panirillarir  nutnir 

X    WLali-lbrtiilr  ..t  .rtir  hiKh>-t  •li|J—  (in.tr  him. 

nruiiirif-.f    NatD*-   ih«   f"nrirn   na-  r->tf     Namt    hi.    imiortant    vor^H. 

I»>u>   u,    vliKh    ■-•■   amvilii   -urh  ami  rivi- a  lirirr  .kt^rh  ofune. 

•■f  tlii-v  rvpiv.i'ntalivi-.  nnnin  thp  purpi>>r.    !■    inltiirnn-.    f    lltvnry 


K*hat  arv  ihc  phfira]  fariur!>  rbirllF 
•  Irlrraiinine  plane  distrilnilinn  ■ 
Wliirh  nt  ihp-H-  i.  ihr  miKi  impurt- 


ThFn  Hill  ll 


t.    Eniim^ralr    -is   I..l»-   pnvrro    uf    ihf  plam  kiD^ilom  i»  fliri-lt-i!.    (Jiiean 

pnr'-i-l»nl.  pimiipli-  "f  a  plant  furm  h«lunc' 


Writ*  'me  pagi-  on  Ibf  ^utij«- 
■^•VFr-andDiilif^ot  tbi-li- 


I  of  Ihp'M-  Er^mp<^ 
n'hal  rhBnrlrri«Iir>  '  analumiraJ '  ilu 


[veion-^    WhM  Toulit  hP  ih<^  prulia 
I.I.-   i-flrf 


of  Iniliana.  planl-  Eninine  in  watrr  .«■  in  rmir 

Sl     Writr  fully  on  th..  juri-.li«i..n  of  Ihr  rirh  in  BMrr  *b..w J       (;iv*f*a.>..nH 

S.     F.Dumpraip    w.me''«p|"'o7'"^™im""  *■     E'P'*'" '"•'*'■'"*"■"""'* P™***'"" 

'  irbirhwen->na,lrpo.sihle«nlyup,m  .Irvir^.  of^Ianls  en>-in«  in  "li-*— 

10.    IIuwan-iNJnEn'—ionalvacanric-'llll^l  ,,•,,, 

-in  lowi-r  bou-r'    In  -^iiaW  "'"'"  '''"  "'  '  "''"*"  ""on. 

S.    Dffini-  plsnl  mn-pintion  am)  piplain 

.\MERlrAX  l,ITEK.\TrKE.  '""  "«•'"'"-      Thn-urfi  «bat  pan» 

of  B  plant  •lo'-i  transpiration  takv 

■  .iKU'iuM.lfnl  m:  ni..rv.'  pUiT  P 

1     Civr  a  skctrb  i)f  Ibf  UU-  an  I  «  -rk     f  "^     "'"^  "'"  P'""*  '"'ratht  •     Sho«-  that 

"  ihr    If. .line    lit.rarj    <-hi,r*-*trr  of  pl-ni    >-r».tbint    i-    -triply    r.™- 

till- revolutionary  prri  «l  paml'lf  t>i  the  I'rvalhingof  animals. 

i     l.i,cu».W..blnKtonir.ln«a».o  "•"•  ''  '"'"'"  """""  '"  "^"^ 


C-.     ■nH-mfrifofonpof  bioKorks. 
(-ritii'isr  <mf  of  Emtrixms  t^-ays. 
Unotf  fn.m  tfaf  Vi.jon  »f  Sir  Idiiiifal. 


)i-t1nrllirtrminH>fasapplJrittohieher 

plunl-.    Hivpthrfnn.-lionsofn»l». 

a  what   wayo  may  plants  n-pmlurf 


■n<]in.liratftli.'aiitbi>r 


•  a-     LiK-rary  "lyk'. 

tops  in  ii-iupcntli'  rvirions. 

1,      infl.ifn<-c. 

i;iv,ti 

ir  lif.-  liiMory  nf  any  planl  y.™ 

Tin-   i-r..v,--   »erf   U.-r-  llr-i  l,-i 

mple-. 

nia> 

-rift. 

En-  man  lcam.'<l 

To  bf  w  Ilii-  -haft  nn'l  lay  tli<-arrbi 

l.ATIX. 

bf  fn.mr.1 

n-frv 

..l«.--r,.«„M«»'.> 

Tlif  l..fiy  vault.  |..  i»t1ii-r  an.)  n.l 

1  iMfk 

Tran'l 

Tl,.-  -o,,!,.!  .,f  antbf  m-;   in  Ibf  .In 

rkline 

rtnil 

.lis  »..,nir<M.oinnit.us  vi.-is  attlj^ 

llfii. 

.Virii.l   til.-  ^.-.1  an<l    -il.iirf.   b.' 

knfit 

Tl  ItiH's  I'niomra  nvi-pit.  atqur 

.h.ta 

llis. 

mixilium  sunni  p.>lli<-itUT<.  -I  >1> 

.Vn.)   ..IT.n-.l   to  ll,..   Mielili.-t   - 

ulHmii 

}<U    pn-iniT^-ntur.   p»T   r:ipli>n- 
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1.    Sliuwiiowil 


lb  for  1 


riKlatrimol^tiii 


nvc  [Ici'lnn-il  pHiri 
Ihl  lt>'fc.n' 1  .'rinu' 
I'  I   will   «iiy  a  fcH- 


cuniei(.t«l.i...l..main!   "Ii    CI.hhk.. 
(.    Uive  Hie  (..mis  nii.l  ii«fs  of  it...  i«Ti- 

S.  TruiHlMc;  At  v<-ri  ('.(■■■"ar  liili'ilcirit, 
IPttKiD  Spmpruiilaiii  vnm-  <■■'  .'hlliiiH 
Rnmariin  ifinHtitiitiuii:  .|iii    nuti'tii 

ipHuni  liil.>n'iii  SfnipniiiliP  IpitIh 
iHiHJOH  piipiili  piH'iiuM  n-j  tiuliKriP 
ilrDrHtllnnr  litem  ipsiini  U-ntiiliini. 


n'lint  scirt  of  B  fon't'  ix  ai-Mne  In  the 
rwe  <.f  n  lH«ly  movinit  (Ml  with  iiiii- 
f'lnn  v.O.M-ily:  (hi  tritli  iiiilftinti 
spi'i-il  in  u  atrBielit  lliif;    (ri  with 

line;     ul)    with    siniph'    Imrniunln 

With.iiit  tlip  use  nr  n  fiirniiila.  either 

ir.  iiirsnt  by  M.>nient  ot  Inortlft. 

Di'ltiK'  welKlK.  Htt^'HH.  .tralii.  elaxtlrity. 

cleii»i(y.  "iH'eille  gmiily,  work.  » 


rlHe 


t  of  a 
trlrli^nl  illfferencp  of 

p..tiiiti»i. 

>e.liiee  an  .■xpreBsi..n  for  the  value  of 
"a"  ill  lerm:'  <>f  tlie  lentrth  and 
pi'H.i.l  of  B  ximple  pemlulum. 

Je-.Til.e  any  meth.Hl  of  .letermipinK 
the  tempi'rature.'f  h  fumaee  when 
yuii  hare  no  (hennraiitttt^r  that  will 
iii.tieate  ni.>re  than  100  V. 

0.43  anippri'!.,  whiU'  with  an  external 
resiKWiH-e  .>f  iC  obniK,  the  rurrent 
falls  to  0.2  niiipen-s.     Klnil  the  re- 

Vheiil«rei'«iiiouiit«.>feliftri.'nl  power 


&    (ilve  the  Hpeefal  use  .>f  the  words  ir 

ttatir  in  tlie  aln.ve. 
7,    Hive  the  icenemi  nile-.  of  pBrtiripl.-s- 

S.    Xante  the  pnmiineiit  p.>cts  unil  pm-i 
En  PrianiiiB!    Sunt  hi.-  vtiani   sini 


IKXCK  or  EIH'CATIOX. 
.\»s«-ei.-iiiht.hul  III,  m-rr.i 
»hBt  extent,  in  y.'nr  JuilKineii 


liar  futrerent  (iraii 


,'on  aril  learlilnK  b  .'hilil  the  idea  o 
ivonhl  it  he  to  have  him  [■opslnirl  i 
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ft                     EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 

"A.^tiou  i«  thP  priiii-iplpcjf  .-liarwter."-  9.    To  wbttt  extenl,  in 

What  dwK  thlH  mean,  unit  i»  this  the  duly  of  the 

ciirrtvt)  chihl  in  Nurial  u 

"Kci'p  thy  hpart  with  sll   dillsence;  10.    <)t  nhnt  value  won 

for  out  of  it  BIT  the  iiiauex  of  life."  to  Bludy  thorom 


FOR  SECOND  DIVISION  LIFE  STATE  LICENSE. 

Quexliuii:!  Ill  he  Uned  mi  Uie  Last  Siilmiiny  in  April. 
lie  followinK  resolution  wan  adopteJ  by  the  Htate  board  of  edueation 


Seiolrnl.   That  th 
branehes:    AlKelira.  ri 
firoofthefollowine'ftf. 
ILatin  inumniart  two  Ihki 

Farther  molrnl.  Tli 
tbone  of  prufesNloiial  lie 
(^yniral  (JeudTupliy-  an 
Zomoffy. 


il  tin' 


}    <nr 


menl.  Americ-au  Liter 

Mun.',  Sciet 

«:     Klements  of  Pliy«ii 

rs.  El'ement 

.«  of  Botany  or  Ijitin 

Har.and  twi.ofVlreili 

aminationforxUlelie. 

ndude.  in  addition  to 

umclry,  Rhetorie.  Hem 

^ral  Histor: 

(.  EnellHh  Ijltcrature. 

'  the  followinii  Ihrf 

«LlUJeet»: 

I'hemiHtry.  Geology. 

.SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  APPLICANTS. 


Z    iSee  that  the  anxwerx  to  tl 


3.    Wri 


!  and  p. 


ly  tH!>leD€ 

itofflee  address  ii 


filed  for  future  reference  and  can  not  be  reti 
S.    KeuesKary  poNtaice  for  M-nd<ne  manux 

iiiteixlent  by  the  npplioanl. 

«.    A  fee  of  Ave  dollars  shoulii  W  eolliM-ti 


>plirBnIi>  for  liotb  life  slaU'  and  profes- 
r  the  stale  boani  of  eduration  for  Erada- 
<es  obsen-e  the  followlne  rules: 
leeal  eap. 

■ai'h  braneli  are  entirely  separate  from 
tOKBtber. 
jnea<-hHet  of  answers. 


■ript"  should  Ite  fur 
I  from  all  applirani 


PHYSICAL  (lEOHRAPHY. 
iAniieiahl.butHOHiort.i 
1.    I>escribe  and  aeeonnt  for  the  ann 
ehanses  In  the  ellinatir  conditi 
of  southern  California. 
Z.    (a)    Deseribe  the  distribution  of  n 
fall  in  the  United  States. 
(b)    Annual  rainfall  in  Indiana. 


(e)    Aeeount  for  oi.r   summer   raius. 

with  H  eontoiir  Interval  of  100  feet. 

Aeeoiinl  forour  dally  weather  changes. 

<a)    What  Iniportanre  ilo  you  atti«'h  ti. 

and  Ibe  intensity  of  these  clianBes 

the  Held  work  in  i^iysiral  eeoera- 

diirinj  our  winters. 

phyt    Whyt 

9. 

DisriiHS  Ibe  rireat  Sail  Lake  baalu  as 

<U)    Outline  some  Held  work  for  sirond 

yearhiib  solioot  students. 

(el  former  and  present  drainase. 

Describe  some  of  the  Important  gei- 

10. 

The  i'iedniont  Kelt:    <al  Loealion:  (b) 

eraphlealfeatiireH  that  have  favuri'd 

present  lopmrraphy:  rrl  tormereon- 

Che    deiplopnient    of    the    I'l.iled 
States. 

ditions:   idi  distribution  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people. 
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zooLoen 

4.    (i\ye  a  method  of  determining  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  free  from  the  other 

lAH^riahl  butnoHtor,) 

gases  in  it. 

1. 

fi.    Characterise  nitric  acid    and  give  an 

between   ileielopmpnt   and    differ 

B.    What  results  are  obtained  by  heating 

the  following  nitrates:    (I)  Potas- 

2. 

What  Ik  innint  by  ph>Hiolo)[ir»l  divi 

sium     nitrate.    (21    silver    nitmte. 

sion   or   lalxirt    Oive   sn    exaniple 

Khowmi  howdi^  l-lun  of  l«lor  jjlie-. 

7.    The  weight  of  a  litre  of  oxygen  is  1.<2B 

an  adTant«(te  in  the  «truit«le  for 
exifltence. 

grams  and  its  molecular  weight  is 
Si^  The  weieht  of  a  litre  of  a  second 

3. 

Prove  that  the  color  of  wild  form-  is 

of  icreat  vahie.    How  may  the  equal 

lecular  weight! 
9.    When   chlorine   acts    as   a   bleaching 

color  brillianep  of  tlie  male  and  fe- 

male bird  of  certain  upeeiea  he  ei- 

agent   or   as   a   disinfectant,  what 

plainedf 

principle  is  involved* 

What  fhanires  are  hroueht  about    In 

B.    Give  the  different  steps  involved  and 

auiiual  fomiH  bh  the  result  af  <lo- 

the  different  subsUnces  produced 

me»ticationf     How    may    thfu.' 

in  the  Le  Blanc  method  of  making 

chaneex  be  ejiplaincrtl 

sodium  carlKiDBte. 

B. 

Name  the  animal  Huli-ltiiiEdomH.    Ak- 

10.    What  weight  of  oxygen  will  it  take  tfl 

siri    to    proper    Hul>-kinerlnm    the 

followinB  fumiH:    LobHter,  oyster. 

alcohol  H;  H.  OHpI    What  volume 

iihark.houHelly,  coral,  turtle,  spider. 

of  carlmn  dioxide  will  be  produced! 

Jelly  H»h.  pammeehim.  whale. 

(«graniscarl«>noxide-22.a»litn(s.l 

a. 

sects,  fish  and  air-breathing  mam- 

aEOMETRY. 

mals.    How  may  these  differeoces 
be  explained! 

'A«vfiahl.h,Hn<^m'»^.\ 

7. 

What  faetors  detennine  character  and 

1.    The  are».  of  two  similar  triangles  are 

number  of  faunal  forms  of  a  given 

to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  any 

recloiil    Why   are    not   all  species 

8. 

Illustrate  Iby  at  least  two  examples) 

2.    Prove  i|„t  the    perpendiculars    from 

the  economic  relations  existine  be- 

the   vertices    of    «    triangle    pass 

tween  lower  life  forms  and   man. 

through  the  same  point. 

Show  tiie  effect  of  dlsturbinic  the 

3.    (live  what  you  consider  to  1*  three 

"balance  of  life." 

fundamental     theorems    of    plane 

<live  characters  of  any  two  of  the  ani- 

geometry. 

mal  snIhklnKdoms.    Name  the  more 

Iniporlant  tissues  of   the   animal 

S.    What  is  the  value  of  the  square  upon 

l)0dy.  giving  their  principal  fuuc- 

the  side  opposite  the  obtuse  angle 

10. 

Glve  the  life  history  of  any  animal  yon 

6.    Two  rhorils  that  intersect  in  a  eirole 

may  select. 

are  mutually  proportional.    Demon- 
7.    The  areas  of  (wo  circles  are  to  each 

THEMISTRY. 

other  as  -.    Tomplete  and  demon- 

< Any  tight,  hut  »n  mor>:) 

&    A  hTseand  l»m  are  upon  the  same 

I- 

Show    how    the     atomic     theory    ex- 

side of  the  roa<l,  but  at  unequal  dis- 

plains the  laws  of  conibininK  pro- 

tances  from  it.    1  wish  to  so  locate 
a  well  upon  the  road  that  1  can  build 

I 

How  is  the  qualitative  and  how  the 

the  shortest  possible  walk  from  the 

house   to   the    ham.   touching   the 

determined! 

roaii  at  the  well.     Show  how  you 

a. 

Name  four  substannes  fontid  in  tlie  at- 

wouId-IocBte the  well. 

mosphere,  and  give  a  way  of  deter- 

9 and  10.    Pin.1  the  volume  <.f  the  frustum 

mining  the  presence  of  each. 

of  a  pyramid. 

ov  Google 
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KHKTOKK'. 

I.Imu  'ight.  I,ut  n:  i 


1.     What  iH  nii'iint 
S.    WhBl  «r.-  tli^  .■■ 

7.     Wlial  an-  tin-  fli 

till'  iisi-s  (if  tl 

WhW  an-  riii-li.i 


i«riis. 

briffly  thiM  quvxijoi 

n:    "Ait 

the  r 

■Is  lo  In- 

prefemsl  tothc  ilialnt  si 

;ori«of 

r  or  Ml  »|t«!  " 

briofly  niethuil-i  in 

tf»ohiiw 

lil.Tmi 

P.1W 

Tsliif  nf 

nii-nt 

on  tlif  part  of  oth.-r 

*.  iD  foro- 

PBri« 

>n   with   the    author 

'k    worka 

10.  Mention  tlw  chii-f  work*  of  i 
Quinry.  il>  Uvaulay.  i3)  ( 
<4>  RiiHkln.  iSi  lii-orsf  Eliot. 

IIENBKAL  HISTORY. 

•Ann  eiilht.  but  nn  ornrcl 
1.    IVritP.  I>rift1y.  of  thp  rcien  of  i 


KNIiMSli  l,ITKI{.\TritK. 


l-ortiH.  0|>lii 


.If  Hlylo. 
K'^iTilH-  Lrli-Hy  ll 


It  farm  ill  tht'  life 
li  hiT  [leiiplf. 


Rxplain  fully  ]i.>' 


iiHi  four  Alt  till' 
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EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA.                     11] 

T.    Explain    coral    formatinn   ami    locate  Notkte.-TIip  ptlate  hoard  of  educatloi 

the  coral  fbriualiotiH  ul  th«  L'nitud  at  iU  meetlne  March  22, 188S.  resolved  tha 

8taten.  it  reserve  ihK  riubt  to  call  before  it  any  aj 

a.    Draw  a  diagrani  showing  the  forma-  pllc*nt  forllfpslateorprofeaBioiiallicpim 

tion  of  «prlnit«.  anil  xhow  how  ar-  (or  oral  enaniinatlon  in  addition  to  th 

lesian  wellH  mar  be  made.  written  examination  baned  upon  the  que) 

».    What  iH  a  fOMilt    What  foMsils.  if  any.  tionB  herewith  tiubmltted. 

are  foulitl  In  Inilianal    Locate.  ^'"^  ''■^  Htatc  hoard  of  education: 

10.    How  do  yrm  acciiuut  for  the  cilntenco  PASSETT  A.  CUTTON, 

of  BBn  and  oil  HelilK'    Locate  the  Sliife  Sapl.  Public  InnlTUcHon. 

most  important.  Prtaidrnl. 

IL    State  fully  your  preparation  for  tea^h  W.  W.  PAilSONlS. 

vagi  ireoloiry.  '  '"* 


a  Stale  y-iTmnl  Srhool. 
Secrrlar 


ocptod  by  the  count 

ty  Buperinleii 

and  that  the  averao 

:eof  thoirf"!. 

ins  be  accepted  by 

the  state  boa 

'2.    ThesUtebo 

oral  examination.  Ii 

n  addition  to 

mlttcd  (or  life  Htat< 

3.    nease^end 

tnanimcripts 

NOTES  TO  THE  EXAMINER, 

&i.V.  53,  rcconi).  the  eute  board  of  e<tiication  made  the  foUowine 
at  the  KeadiuK  firele  examinationH  in  the  science  of  teachinit  he  ac- 
denls  in  place  of  the  county  examination  on  that  subject, 
TMircetaive  vrarlu  einwiHatioaii  In  the  science  of  teach- 
it  in  the  examination  for  Htate  ccrtiScaten. 
ion  reserves  the  riKht  to  call  before  it  any  applicant  (or 
the  written  examination  based  upon  the  questionit  suh- 
bnal  licenseH  (p.  tSB,  recordl. 
on  Monday  followinR  the  eiaminatiou. 


/.    FOR  LIFE  STATE  LICENSE, 

Fur  Gratluate*  of  Higher  Imtiliitkinn  af  learning  OiJy. 
SPECIAL  NOTU'E  TO  APl'LICANTS, 

The  tollowlUK  rales  rovera  tho  examination  of  teachers  for  lite  otate  licenses: 

1.  Fur  amHuaUt  of  Hitlhtr  litilUnlinHS  af  Lttirnlna  «H((/,-Thc  state  hoard  of  edu- 
cation revised  it!>  rules  aroverninK  applicAntn  for  life  state  licenseH  by  the  addition  of  the 
followlne  revolution!!: 

Rmotred.  That  the  rules  of  the  Htate  board  of  education  rclalinK  to  examinations  for 
anil  the  jtrantinr  of  life  stale  licenscH  shall  be  and  are  hereby  amended  l>y  the  ailditlcm  of 
the  followinic:  Alt  Kmdiiates  of  liiKber  inHtitntiuun  of  leaminic  in  Imtiana.  or  other  ia- 
MitutionB  o(  equal  rank  in  other  states  approved  by  this  hoard,  which  require  Kraduation 
from  commissioued  hiKh  schools,  or  the  equivalent  o(  the  same,  as  a  condition  of  en. 
trance,  which  maintain  standanl  courses  of  Mudy  of  at  leant  four  years,  and  whose  work 
as  to  scope  and  quality.  Is  approved  by  the  Htate  board  of  education,  shall  on  vumplyintc 
with  the  conditions  enumerated  below.  l)e  entitled  to  life  state  board  licenses  to  teach  in 
Indiana:  I'roridrd.  hnwevrr.  That  iradiutlon  hy  the  applicant  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished l)y  not  less  than  three  years'  resident  study  and  by  thoroueh.  extended  examina- 
tlnna  in  all  sulijeets  pursueil  privati'ly  and  for  which  credit  has  been  eiven  hy  the  insti- 
tution: And.  pr-rrlilril  Inrthrr,  Th^t  the  requirement"  as  to  three  years'  resident  study 
Bball  apply  only  to  applicants  uraduutini:  after  this  date.  January  IS.  1900. 

Fiml.    Such  applicants  must  have  held  <me  or  more  sixty  months'  or  pmfessiomil 

SrroHtl.  They  nui-t  prcacnl  to  the  state  Iswrti  of  cilucation  satisfactory  written  test! 
monlals  from  eompeteiil  Huperintenileiits.  speeial  supiTVlsorH.  teachers,  or  otlier  school 
oneials  to  the  elTeet  that  they  have  tauicht  and  manaKed  a  school  or  schools  successfully 
for  a  periml  of  not  less  than  thirty  months,  at  least  tenof  wbieli  Hhall  have  l>ei'n  in  Indiana. 

ThI.'tl.  Tiny  must  pass  thor^iuith  ssiinfaclory  exanilnntiims  in  any  tlin*  of  tlie  follow- 
ing «ui))eclH:  (II  <<en<'rat  history  of  education:  (!!>  The  sehmd  systfrm  and  the  sch<s>l 
law  of  Indiana:  131  Educational  psyclioI<«y:  («l  Experimental  psyehotniry  and  child 
study:  (Bl  Leailinir  school  syslem"  of  Eiinipi'  and  America;  I6I  Science  of  education, 
■ml  IJ)  The  principles  and  methoilH  of  instruction. 
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Fourlh,  Bflvre  pntrrinK  upon  tUo 
state  board  of  ediicatiun  BBti»ta(torj'  ev 
dollarH  each  Itlie  fee  preHcrllieil  hy  law) 

Fifth,  A  Itcenne  will  br  Kranled  to 
not  rallluH  below  6S  per  ficnl.  in  ani-  subject. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tliu  luanufrriptN  of  applicauta  tor  both  life  «tate  and  profe*- 
nianal  llrenseB  are  seHt  to  the  aeveral  niemliers  ol  the  slate  iHiard  of  eiiueation  for  Krada- 
tlon,  It  is  essential  that  applicants  for  such  lirenneB  obnorve  the  followinK  mien; 

I.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  onlv,  usins  leral  cap. 

Z.    See  that  the  annwerK  to  tbe  oneHtiimH  in  each  lira: 
thoHe  of  any  other  branj^h.  and  im-urely  fastened  togelher. 

3.  Write  tull  name  ami  pOHtuflice  addrcKii  iipnu  each  s< 

4.  Furnish  the  member  of  tbe  state  Ixmrd  of  education  condiictine  the  e: 
(opietotrfcommendalinni.HK  tliey  are  to  be  (lied  for  future  reference.  a»d  r 
returned. 

I.    The  expense  of  rfending  Diaiiuscripls  iihould  be  furnished  bj-  the  applicfti 


ion  At  value  nf 


wler.  and  shall  pi 
refunded. 
average  ofTSper 


■e  entirely  separate  from 


«.    A  fee  of  H 

ve  dollars. 

'liould  lie  e 

ollect 

HISTORY 

OF  ElUt 

■ATION. 

lAftH-tr. 

■  ioht.  but  » 

0  mor,A 

1.    %YbHt  defect* 

.  In  the  <-<ln 

leatlon  in  1 

ndia 

and  Chin. 

lifeoftho 

se  peoples 

i.    In  what  renpeets  was  ed 

the  Jews 

lonc 

other  Orii 

nilalKl 

3.    What    educa 

tlonal    ud\ 

ouhl 

Esypt  ha 

v..  afforded  Moses  du 

his  reside 

nee  in  the  palace! 

*.    What    were 

methods  0 

1  ertncatioi 

1  in  Athen- 

land 

Sparta  t 

S.    Mention  some  of  the  i-h: 

ief  Homan 

cator«  and  give  their 

principle- 

and 

methods. 

6-    Whatdireetii 

™  and  imp 

education 

hychrlKtli 

raityt 

versltles. 
aive  the 

at  BriUin  a 
main   difft 
lal    methoil 

nd  Europe,! 
s   of    the    1 

W 

hat   is   th 

,  B-hat  re. 
n.elhods . 
antiquity 

•dayt 

peets.  If  u: 
i.f  educatioi 
and  the  mi. 

r   eduratimi 

iiy.  do  m..d. 
1  excel  thos. 
ddle  ap-s! 

SflENl'E 

OF  EIH'( 

:ation. 

iAn,<cfr 

figH.b«t,v 

nmi.','.! 

BrieHydiscu 

allon  in  e 

Briefly  disci: 

sstheplaei 
.lucatlon. 
ISH  the  Stat 
.school  aee 

ement  thai 

Ni 

drill,  mer 
■me  what 
five  most 

lianism  and  l.abilualioi 
a^^iMl■^)u^Juc^l^ulpnt, 
prevalent  faults  or  we 

from  all  appli 

.. 

What  nm} 

5. 

Should  th 

e. 

dreni 
What  shoi 

1  the  American   farm." 


what   educ 


ile« 

foundeil  on  this  idea. 
Vhnt  mistake  or  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  pnu't ii-e  of  sriiools  from 
reKardins  the  child  as  an  adult. 
school  life  Itself,  or  is  it  a  prep- 


u  for  lite.  Ol 

IS  fur  yi 


'    Oivi 


IS  briefly  the  place  of"  thutvuKh- 

s."  no  called,  in  the  edui^ation  of 
ng  children. 


n«  right. 

.balnamnn.i 

disruss ! 

tlie  ediieational 

contni. 

)■  ItoinK 

eu  in  England 

inura. 

Jlvances 

bave   b«-n    n 

lade   in 

der  the 

pntemp. 

>  the  method  nf  ttiiH'hlne 

liist<iry 

sufHermanyl 

IS  the  III 

prbatian  phlIos< 

I'ricfln  si-Ik  Mils! 

iplir  in. 
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t.  Nun?  thrtr  li>aillnK  ccnterd  in  the 
l-nited  Statex  fur  thp  KvipnIlHi' 
Ktiiily  of  ediiCBlioii. 

7.  DlMiiRH  brieHr  the  iiiflutncp  of  Kranrls 

W.  ParfciT  iipnn  Amprlrsn  xrliiiKlK. 

8.  What  provisinn  iK  iiiuli-  in  Fmni-p  f<ir 

9.  Wh»t  rotitrilmttoiiB  h«ve  l>*en  niaiU-  In 


.    WbM  prinplplcH   nf   iiilnti   xhnuld  br 

,  WiiBt  principlus  of  Ihp  "iil.Jppt  of  jren- 
snipliy  nIiuuIiI  W  n-Kiinl«l( 

.  Slate  till'  ni»iii  prini-ipipn  dcrivpil  from 
the  iiBlure  nf  niin.l  that  underiie 

.  Nanii-  tlie  prini-ipleii  derived  from  the 
nature  uf  tlir  HiibJert-iiiatlFr  of 
Krammar  that  underlie  the  muhod 


auil  a.    Give  a  brief  explanation  of  your 

.    Explain  and  illnHlrale  the  dltferenee 
hetween  pHiifiplf  and  niothod. 


lAiiviohl.hiilHniiinrr.\ 
1.    What   do    )-on   i-imnider  tlx- 


•   fonr   rhurc.-*.     Win 


iMianl! 

■.  In  vhat  way  wa»  tlie  pr.wi'r  <if  towi 
;<hip  lni«lei-K  .'nnailed  liy  the  el 
arlnient  af  a  inn*  reijiiirins  towtiflii 
a<lviiwry  ImanlHt    Explain  follf. 

T.    DiiieiiKH   fulljr   llie    Kunrer!>    uf    Iih'I 

&  Hoir  may  a  A>eho<d  lihrary  l>e  e^itBl 
tixheil  in  a  tnwn  or  rity  of  Hay  3.01 
inhahitanOt 

».    What  are  alt  nf  ll 


10.    Will 


II  Indian 


Z    RxpUJn  your  methtHl  in  tewhiiiic  lonici- 

tuili'  in  Kcoicrepliy. 
I.    IndlcaU-  tliederlreH  thai  kIioiiM  Im-  etii- 

ployifl  In  the  pnii-i'sx  of  temliiiiic 


EDrCATIONAl,  PSYCHOLOOV. 

I. I«ll  riahl.  hut  iin  morr.) 
.    What  an-  the  elTeetH  ofl  arrest  of  di-- 

vi-]opiueiit  uf  the  nen-onn  Nyntem 

iH-fnre  l>irtli.  ami  diiriiiK  ehildhnod. 

ailiilcReenre.andatmatiirinK!   Kdii- 

eational  itiferenepMl 
I    What  p^yrhoiuKii-nl  explanstton"  have 

iH'en  siven  of  Inianey.lmllyinKand 


ruclimriitary  pnyrhir  prureii«eH  are 
the  neeeioiBry  Kteppine  "tone*  to 
the  highest  ileveiopinent! 
Vliat  is  the  order  of  development  uf 
the  Interest  and  ahlllty  of  ehildren 
ill  the  irra<le!<.  in  history,  deflnitiun 
of  III iji-'ets.  drawing,  n-Kard  for  law. 


e  main  faets  I 


itioiil 


iive  H  pnychidoeli'Bl  and  eilucatlonul 

opinions  n'^aniiiiic  it  of  Kpeneer, 

CnKiH.  and  Hall. 
Vhut  doi!»  r>r.  W.  T.  Harris  mean  l.y 

hi-,  three  onlers  of  thinkinel 
Vhnt  is  the  menial  tralnlnic  value  of 

the  study  of  a  fon-lan  laneiiaKi-  liki- 

l.i>tinl    Is  this  tralnluit  value  of  n-e 

iiiHllotliersiilijeets! 
f  yoii  wir-li  to  Enin  tin-  iitmoKt  pnsniide 

pnilleieney  in  teleicraphy  or  some 


inllar 


llo 
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EXPERIMENTAL  fSYCHrH.CHiV.  lar   rontrol.    Wlipre    llicw  dcfiM-ts 

i-xiH(  Biiioiie  piipllx.  wlist  Khuiilil  he 

IA«u  riiiht.hHl  nn  m-r^.l  t1n'    pra.'tipi!  iif    tbi-    Itaclier  anil 

i.  Di-Hcrilii;  L'lpcrluiciitti  by  whirli  tbu 
biHlily  vtlKt-U  of  the  rmotioiiH  or 
lucntAl  work  may  lie  Htuilieit. 
Draw  iliaKnuriH  of  the  niiparstU!! 
Chat  hIi.>ii1iI  Ih-  uw<l. 

t.    WliBl  r»i«-rinienlR  nhow  (hut  the  Hpari- 

ii|i  i-lili'lly  uf  the  rcHullHOf  vxprri- 
i-Tirut  Uliat  is  Die  rclotiou  of 
niovtiurut  aud  tbe  NpnKatiims  fmni 
iiiovemKiit  in  Bpafc  iHTccptlont 
Citt  ^iperiments  madi'  In  prwif  nf 


1. 

I>lKfiis»   tlie  use  of  ill. 

ttrr>p<-.-tii 

<-xp<-rim<-ii(at  p»i'<-h<.l 

z 

Rxplaiii  tbf  piirp<iM<-  anil 
..f  tiitfutlowiiiKliistr 

ItlHUipul 

|H>rlinft<T.i'<i1<>rtiii»' 

r.  kyt..oi: 

H>Stlll'KillItl|-|IT.    I'liroi 

Eispb.  ami  Butoinatuti 

;™i.h. 

3. 

Show  hciwitisyrliol.iEii' 

n1  cxpcri 

is  to  bi-  wrilt<-n  up 

tiy  ih-wT 

ouv    of     tbl'      oiiiipb^ 

..iporin 

upon      afUT-iniBKei.. 

visiim.  «r  visual  lllu^i 

t. 

Writeaxyllal >f  •itit-s 

ablUly  uf  iniiivi-lmiis 

to  nrall 

Lluiils  to  nrall  scu- 

lU.     I) 

rxiTJlii-  tli<^  fTpcTimeutHl  work  ilone 

iu  the  study  ofiiNE  of  the  fcjIlowliiB 

ut!>rori>«<'<'rtai'iiiii(r 

lopli's:      MatlieluHtiral      pHslieieH. 

teU-BnipLlc  laiiiruaKe.   tlie  psyrho. 

loiry  of  readine.  fatitrue,  curves  of 

iii(>ntal    HTtivity.    visual    Imairery. 

fiur  reasons  for  si- 

succe-tlbtlity  of  .■hildn-ii.  or  bypuo- 

Wiial  Is  nii-aiit  by 

liiratiiiti,  Inteiioilyf 

rE.-Thi.  staf  b<«r.l  of  education, 

.«h.r  throry  explah. 

lertiiiK  Man-ii  B.  1(«6.  r..Mi]ve<i  that 

LtayoiitoWtnielri 

applirt 

>l1t   for   life   slate   or    professional 

lireDHi' 

for  oral  i-xaniiiialii.n  in  a<idltion  tn 

the  wi 

ami  b.ss  ,ir  inusrii- 

ciui»tl< 

.lis  lienwitb  subinittcil. 

12.     PROFKSWIONAL  TRAINING. 

'I.  INLIIAXA  UNIVKUSITY. 
Priibiiblv  tlic  wirlipst  atttnopt  nt  professional  training  for  ttiiicli- 
ors  was  that  iiiado  by  tlip  bminl  of  trustees  of  Tiidiana  university  in 
183i^,  wbcii  it  was  pmposed  to  establisii  a  ])rofes8orsliip  to  prepare 
teachers  for  tbe  ccunnion  yelinols.  There  was  no  avniUible  fund 
for  the  work  an<l  iiothiii;;  was  aci-oinplislicd.  Another  similar 
attempt  was  made  in  IS+V  wliieh  was  also  iinwueeossfnl.  In  1852 
tin;  university  ti-ustci's  cj)K'nc<l  a  normal  sclmol  in  connection  with 
th<!  preparatory  departuLeut.  This  department  was  sustained  at 
intervals  more  <ir  less  siiei-essfnl  till  187^!,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
Nothing  of  ]>erminieiit  value  ivas  attempted  till  ISSi!,  when  the 
department  of  pedafrojry  was  esfablisbed.  This  department  lias 
always  been  slrting,  and  today  has  .some  of  the  recognized  educa- 
tional leadoi's  in  the  stale  a.s  pi-ofessoi-s. 
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h,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  establislinieiit  of  a  state  noniial 
Bchool  began  earl}'.  There  was  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  oisnch  an  institution  and  it  was  not  till  18B5  that  the 
general  assembly  saw  fit  to  make  provision  for  one.  In  his  report 
in  Ifififi  State  Superintenflent  Hobs,  after  stating  what  tho  legis- 
lature had  done  in  regard  to  a  state  normal,  makes  a  labored 
atfwnpt  to  justify  the  act.  The  idea  of  this  st^him!  from  the 
beginning  was  that  it  should  be  dislinetly  pnjfessional,  and  it  has 
never  departed  from  this  notion.  It  has  always  made  a  distinction 
between  merely  training  teachers  in  the  meehanical  manipulation 
of  devices,  and  practice  based  upon  an  understanding  of  funda- 
mental jiedagogical  principles.  This  last  thing  tho  school  has 
striven  to  do,  and  any  distinct  merit  it  may  possess  is  due  to  this 
faet.  The  sehnid  was  opened  in  January.  1S70,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  has  grown  in  efficiency.  The  state  has  equipped  the  institu- 
tion well  and  the  substantial  encouragement  which  it  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  last  general  assembly  has  given  it  new  life  and 
m'adc  it  possible  to  realize  some  long  elicrished  plans.  Tt  is  now 
equipped  to  meet  the  demands  for  well  prepared  teachers  in  every 
department  of  piihlie  school  wurk. 

'■-  rrrv  tkaimnc  schools. 

A  number  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  state  sustain  training 
schools  in  efinne<'lion  with  the  eity  systems.  In  these  high  school 
graduate's  are  given  a  course  of  training  under  professional  super- 
vis<irs  Ix'fore  they  are  given  regular  ]>laces  as  teachers  in  the 
schools.-  '.  ""        ' 

.;.    ixnEi'BNnEN'r  collkckr  and  tinivehsitiks, 

Tlie  independent  colleges  and  uuiver.-iities  of  the  slate  in  most 
instances  offer  courses  for  teachers  in  various  aeiidemic  branches 
and  in  pedagog^■.  The  tendency  is  toward  the  equipment  of 
strong  pedagogical  departments. 

'■.    INDRrEMlENT  NORSLM.S. 
Indiana    has   a   ninnber   <if   very   strong   independent    normal 
schools  which  .iffcr  training  to  teachers.     Most  of  these  schools 
are  well  eqiii])ped  and  do  strong  work  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
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f.  TllK  rorNTY  INSTITLTK. 
One  tif  tlie  siripiigpst  fa<rti>rs  in  |inifossioiiitl  tniiiiiiig  of  teachers 
in  tlir  (imnly  iiisiituto.  Tt  lias  had  an  intoresting  development  in 
Indiana  an<]  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  transition  stage.  Educators 
in  the  slate  are  workinj;  at  the  problem  and  it  is  hoped  that  aome- 
tliinjr  may  lie  done  to  make  the  institute  at  once  more  professional 
and  more  practical.  At  present  the  institute  is  held  in  each 
f^mntv  anNiiaUv  for  one  week.  Instructors  are  employed  and  the 
work  takes  a  wide  ranpc  in  topics  discussed.  The  work  may  be 
said  to  be  inspirational,  cultural,  profes-sional  and  practical. 

j;.  TOWNSHIP  INSTITDTE. 
Tr<)l)ably  the  most  efficient  work  ia  done  in  the  township  insti- 
tute, ,\t  least  it  is  licre  that  the  largest  number  of  teachers  do 
systematic  work  hwkiner  toward  better  teaching.  The  state  depart- 
ment of  piiblie  instruction  prepares  each  year  a  careful  outline  of 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  township  institute  and  the  county 
superintendent  organizes  the  institutes  and  sees  that  the  work  is 
done.  Every  teaehor  in  the  township  schools  attends  the,se  insti- 
tutes one  day  eaeli  month  and  has  some  personal  work  to  do. 

h.    TEArHEKS'  RE.VniNG  CIRCLE. 

Tlic  reading  circle  board  selects  each  year  two  books  which  form 

part  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  township  institute.     These  books 

are  generally  professional  and  enltiiral  and  each  township  teacher 

is  refjnired  to  own  them  and  study  them, 

i.    TKArnERR'  .VSaOCIATIONS. 

Tn  addition  to  the  above  forces  for  profes.sional  training  the  asso- 
ciations niay  be  mentioned.  There  is  first  the  stale  teachers' 
psa"eiati"u,  which  meets  annually  durinc  the  Ohristmas  holiday  at 
Tndianni>ol!s.  'N'ejft  there  are  the  northern  and  southern  Indiana 
associations,  wbieb  meet  annually  during  the  spring  vacation. 
Then  there  is  the  connfy  association,  which  holds  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  two  days,  generally  nl  the  Thanksgiving  bolirl,iy.  .\n  of 
these  forces  contribute  to  and  keep  alive  the  professional  spirit 
amonc  teachers.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  state  when  there 
was  larger  professionn'^zeal  or  larger  determination  to  place  the 
calling  upon  a  higher  plane  every  way. 


VII.    Compulsory  Education. 


A.   THE  LAW. 


The  Law.— Every  parent,  guardian,  or  otUi'r  ptrNiiii  in  tbe  stnte 
of  Indiana,  having  control  or  charge  of  any  clilld  or  children  tititween  tlie 
ages  of  seven  (7)  and  fourteen  114)  years,  Inclusive,  shall  lie  recpiired  to 
Bend  such  chiia  or  children  to  a  iiublic.  jirlvnlp  or  iinrocliiul  school  or  to 
two  or  all  [more]  of  these  schools,  each  school  year,  for  a  term  ov  iierlixl 
not  less  than  that  of  the  public  scIiooIh  of  tlie  school  corin>rallou  where 
the  child  or  children  reside:  Provided,  That  no  child  In  good  mental  and 
physical  condition  shall  for  any  cause,  any  rule  or  law  to  the  contrary,  lie 
precluded  from  attending  schools  wlipii  such  sclionl  is  In  session. 

6.    COUNTY  TItUAXT  (>l'l-"IfER8-IHiTlES-MlSI>E.\IEAX01{. 

The  county  board  of  education  of  each  couiity  sliall  I'onstltute  a  lioarU 
of  truancy  whose  duty  it  slinil  lie  to  a]j|ioinl  on  the  Hi-st  Monday  In  May 
of  each  year  one  truant  ofllcer  in  oacli  I'ounly.  The  truiint  officer  sliall 
8ee  that  the  provisions  of  this  net  are  coniiiliwl  with,  and  when  from  i>pr- 
8onat  knowledge  or  by  rcitorl  or  complaint  fnnu  any  resilient  or  teacher 
of  the  township  under  his  supervision,  hi-  lielleves  that  any  child  Hubject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  [r.  haliltiiiilly  tardy  or  absent  from  ncIickiI.  he 
shall  Immediately  give  written  notice  to  the  parent,  guiirdian.  or  cUKtodliin 
of  such  child  that  the  attendance  of  such  eiilld  at  school  is  reiinired, 
and  If  within  Hve  (.'i)  days  sm-h  pannl.  sruaiilian  or  custodian  of  said 
child  does  not  comply  willi  the  iirovisioiis  of  this  section,  liien  such 
truant  officer  shall  ninlie  complaint  s^alust  such  iiarent,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian of  such  child  In  an.v  court  of  record  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act:  Provided.  That  only  one  notice  sliall  !«■  reiiulfcd  for  any 
child  in  any  one  year.  Any  sncli  jiai-i-nl.  guardian  or  custodian  of  child 
who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  niljudgcd  guilty  of  a 
mtsdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  (hereof  shall  he  lined  In  any  sum  not 
less  than  five  (fS.OO)  nor  more  tliiin  tweniy-Mve  dollars  (W-'.ddi.  lo  whlcli 
may  be  added,  in  the  discretion  of  the  i-ourt.  Imprisonment  in  the  county 
Jail  not  less  than  two  nor  more  tliini  ninely  days. 

c.    TRUANT  OKriCEHS  IN  (UTIES  AND  TOWNS. 
A  clly  having  a  school  enumeration  of  Hve  thousand  or  more  children. 
in  any  county  iniving  a  comlilned  school 
nore.  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  county 
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7.  'i-iirnTlfnr*-  x  <w|<aral'-  dlslri-^  fiir  ib-r  adminiftraiioD  of 
"*faini(i((  »  •'-hwl  f-niimferaiiftD  rf  ttn  th>>iuaDd  cbOdivn 
J*  httit  'rtif;  trnanr  r.i11i>-r.  ritir*  t>>iDtainin;;  a  i>cbool  *-nn 
T*  itukri  T»n  rhfiiwand  »it4  l>««  iban  iweDry  tbnnsaiMl  rtail- 
'Wj  tniatii  'jin-i-r*.  i'l(i<~<  <:»Dtainine  a  m-Ik-iI  •-nutui-n- 
rhfin*jiii<l  a'i'l  li'«>  T):aii  ihirty  th'>»<ai»l  thall  bar-'  rhnv 
tiiit-m  i->>n?aiiifiitr  a  whwil  enDru<T«ii"n  -rf  tkinr  ibuD«4iMl 
t'/ity  ritf.ii>Hii'l  •^hildriM)  may  lian-  f->Dr  inuui  nffiivn. 
ST  f>  M-li'i'rl  ''iirtini-milfrti  nf  in'in-  i)u<n  f'lny  itoosatid  •.-fail- 
rn«-  Iniaiil  'iffl'-'Ti'  to  I*  fu-li-'-i-ri  l.y  ihw  li.4rd  of  scIhwI 
Tlf  trriiiiii:  iiffii-«-ri*  <>r  '-ItlfT  and  sucli  w^iarjile  dlnrk-ti> 
'iiHil  "r.t'jt't-  Uti-  (ifiiUl'iiia  'if  itiiT'  ii>-t  1(1  th>-  iiiarin<-r  aiid  nndi-r  »B<.-b 
fk^'iaiT^i  j»»  »^<'  !«■'-•' Tt I H-d  liy  wllon  :i  i.f  iliN  an.  Tniaiii  offit-vTr  of 
fl!.'..«-j-  f/j-M^/iii^t  111  rtiln  M-'-1li.ii  f>lmll  In-  aiijniiniMl  l.y  iLf  liiriinl  of  Bobool 
".■■V^^**  r,t  t^Mni  'if  •'tiiwil  i-..iriiiiliijil«iii-rH.  r*-»'i>'*<.-iiv*Jy.  of  lb*  city. 

-/  K,\r,AUY  OF  TltCANT  OFrU'ER. 
Z/..'  V-irii  •itti'i-tr  "liull  ri'ii-lvf  rmm  the  ciuiiiy  ireaxurj  twn  [doUan) 
'#;<,  ;'j»  m'U  'fir  '>/  iniilnl  wrvti-i-,  lo  Ik-  paid  liy  tbf  iiiUDtj  in-axam-  npoD 
wi,i,^„t  t)^inii  Ify  Iti-  '-'iiiiiiy  nudiUir:  Provided.  Tbnt  no  ixiuuty  aodliOT 
f^,li  ,Miw  n  MiirtHdi  tijMiH  till-  i-iiuiily  Irt^Kur)'  for  xucb  service  until  tbe 
•iiinii*  i^ii-i  'iinW  linvi-  llli-d  iiti  lii-tuln-d  Htati^meiit  of  time  employed  Id 
t-wh  n-nUi',  uiui  *u>'li  Niuii-dii'tit  nIihII  liare  Ix^en  rfrtifiod  to  by  the  Baver- 
•U'ft/'i'-ii'  ur  Biiiji-rlrifi-li'li-iilit  of  n'liiMtlB  (tf  tbe  '*r|ii)raii(in  or  <>iriN>ra  lions 
iti  It  J.  J  ('  nt  i,  iMiiKii  'j||."i-r  Ik  i-iii|>l'iy<-'l  and  •<ti<-l]  i-lalin  har .-  been  allowed 
';>  ••''  Iffirit  of  I'liiiity  i-fiiiiiiilHiibiiii-rit:  I*r')viili-'1.  fnnber.  That  no 
iiijjd'  iiilU'r  i-liull  i'i«'i-lvi-  |iiiy  t'lr  nidre  dnyK  lli«!i  ibf  av*rag*  lengtb  of 
miuti,!  U'liii.  In  ilii-  '''(iifity,  cltU-tt  ur  lowiiti  iiiid'T  hi«  stiiMTvlBlon. 

'       Hi:l'timH  MIHT  UK  ,\1AIIK  }i\  SCHOOL  OKFK'IAI.S- 

ii'iii'tJi-ri'  :iri'  lii'iv-liy  r<-<|iilrcd  to  make  and  fnr- 
V  III'  r<-ijiilri-<l  liy  tlii:  Muiwrintendent  of  public 
iif  HiHti-  iriiiiin-y  oi-  iln-  inuiut  officer,  witb  ref- 


/      COOIl  llIll.lUtKN  ASSISTKP. 
liny  luiri'iii,  uniii'illiiii  or  •■ijHiiHltiiii  iif  itiiy  i-lilld  or  ehildreu  Is  too 
I;    tiiriili.li    KU.Ii   rlillil   or   i-Jiliilriu    willi   tlie   neerasary   books   and 
'•If  vkHI,   whU'li  III  iithiiij  hi'IkiuI,  llii'ii  t4ii'  M-tiool  iruMee  of  the  town- 

11    III.'  I..,.iiil  iif  M'l t  ini H  ur  iiiiiinii''slriii<'rs  of  iIh'  city  or  )n- 

i>i'<|  lowii  wtiiri'  fiii'li  |Hiri-iil,  Kii'Tdliiii  or  <'UKt<tfllaii  resides  sball 
1.  <.ii.,..,iii<}  iij,|  (.„■  Kij.tj  iKiriHiK'',  I'l  "iK'li  i-liild  IT  i-hllilr.'n.  wb<<-h 
K-ll  ii'    iil|.,H>i|  iiii'l  |fii|i|  mi'iii  Itii-  <'<'rillii'>ile  <if  Huvb  officers  by  tbe 

"I  Ill*  ".iiiiiil'-liiii.TH  •<!  Kiilil  <-. ly.     Siii'Ji  iowiish1|i  Trustee,  or 

'.I  .'.  Im.'.j  iiiiKirip  .,f  •'ritjiiiilhKliiii''rs  kIiiiII  at  om-i-  make  out  and 
.11.  ij<'  ...,.lii.,t  ;)  Mil-  I'liiHiiy  11  full  IIkI  of  the  ohlldreu  so  aided, 
ii>  i.'.,iiii  .J  "iiiiiiy  I'liiiitiilHciiiiii'i'H  ai  ilit'ir  iii'xt  rei.'Ulnr  mretln^. 
iio..-iit..i.  rij'Ii  Mi><>  mill  iiiiihi'  Hiii-li  |<ri>vlsiun  for  siu-h  child  or 
■  II  i>£  iiJii  inuUii  iiii-ii,  lo  iiitiitiiiii'  III  Hi'liool  ns  Intended  liy  Ibis  act. 


All   ...■li.,.,! 

■M- 

1.  .;i  ..'i«-. 
>.u.ii.«,  iij 
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•>.  PARENTAL  HOMER  KOlt  INCOURIGIIU.E  CHn,I>ItBN. 
School  com  miss  loners,  trustees  oiid  lioarils  of  trustw-a  niv  pniiiowcrcd 
to  mRlntaln.  either  within  or  witlioitt  the  t-orporntc  lliiiils  of  tliclr  cor- 
porations, n  neiiaratL'  school  for  iiicnrrij-lhlc  anil  truntit  clilklrcii.  Any 
child  or  chlldri'ii  who  shnll  Ite  tninnt  or  IncorriKlhlc  may  lie  ccimiidlcd 
to  nttciii)  such  tit-tiiiriilc  r^i-lioul  for  ini  liulctcniiinntc  liiiic. 

ft.  CONFIitSIEh  TIITWXTS-SENT  TO  KEKCIRM  Sf'HOOLS. 
Any  child  who  jibwiits  Itself  from  school  habitually  may  Im  adjudged 
a  continued  Iruant  by  the  truant  ofBcer  and  Bui>crlntendeiit  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  or  city.  Such  contlrincd  truant  may  In-  sentenced  by  the 
Judge  of  the  circuit  court  to  the  Indiana  Hoys'  Kcliool.  it  a  lioy.  or  the 
industrial  school  for  girls,  if  n  girl.  ]>i'ovlded  Its  n^  is  within  the  limits 
set  for  admission  to  sunli  instliutioii.  If  deemed  advisable  l)y  said  Judge. 
such  IncoiTlgihk-  child  or  cliddrcn  may  Ije  sent  to  such  oilier  custodial 
Institution  within  the  state  as  may  Iw  designated  by  hlui.  For  Its  main- 
tenance in  such  custodial  instltuflon,  the  school  I'oriioration  In  which  It 
resides  shall  iiay  at  tlic  Icirai  rate  for  siipimrttnK  do|icndi'iit  children. 
twenty-Hve  (2rij  ccnls  jH'r  da.v,  with  such  expenses  of  transportation  as 
are  necessary. 

i.    TAX   FUR  KXF.rl'TIxa  cn.MPrLSORY   FIILKWTIOX   LAW. 

For  the  dcfrayln);  ot  tiic  incri'usi'd  esiicnditurc  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  puiiioses  of  this  act  trustees  of  school  townships,  l>oards 
of  school  trustees  or  co  ui  miss  ion  crs  of  cities  ami  towns  and  hoards  of 
school  commissioners  arc  hcri'l)y  cmpuwcri'd  to  levy  in  addition  to  any 
and  all  sums  heretofore  provldwl  liy  law.  auy  amount  of  special  school 
rcveuue  not  excccdIuK  ten  (ID)  cents  on  the  hundred  (lUilj  dollars  of  tax- 
able property,  such  taxes  to  he  levied  aiul  I'ollecteil  as  nil  oilier  special 
school  revenue. 

/.     E.Nt:.\lERATl«iX  OF  ('IIII.DREN. 

In  order  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  more  definitely  en- 
forced it  Is  hereliy  provided  rhnt  the  ennmeraiors  of  school  children  in 
tnklnt;  the  animal  school  census  sinill  asecrlaiu  and  leconl  tlic  place  and 
date  of  birth  of  every  child  enumerated,  and  the  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian  of  such  child  shall  suhRcrihc  and  lake  oalh  or  aHirmatlon  that 
such  record  is  true.  The  eriumeralor  Is  heri'by  empowered  to  ndiuliiister 
such  oath  or  afflrmallon,  and  any  parent,  guardian  or  cnstodlan  of  any 
child  who  shall  refuse  to  take  such  oath  or  attirnialiun  sliall  lie  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  ui>on  conviclloii  tiiereof  shall  be  lined  auy 
sum  not  less  than  one  dollar  |$1.0II>. 

t.    NAMES  OF  ('HII.nitKN   FUIIMSII FO  TI!T"AN"i'  OFFICER. 

On  ill.'  lirst  day  of  school  the  trustees,  boards  of  trnstees.  or  eoni- 
mtssioners  of  scliotd  corporations,  shall  furnisli  the  Iruant  officer  wllh  the 
names  of  the  children  of  cimipulsory  age  who  are  enumerated  on  the 
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regular  I'liuiiierution  lists.  These-  uauieti  sball  be  alphabetically  arranged 
nrid  );ive  ull  tlie  inforumtiou  i-imlnlued  lu  tUe  regular  eiiiiiueratlou 
n>>urns.  The  county  euuimlHHloiiei's  shall  provide  uecesaary  postage  and 
HUeh  blanks  as  may  b«  requiriKl  by  the  stnte  Itaard  of  truancy  or  the 
stale  !'U]>eiintendent  of  iiublii'  inittrnction. 


h.    STATISTICS  ON  TRUANCY. 

Triiaiicv  is  the  [irimnrv  school  of  crime..  This  is  tlie  substance 
of  the  testimony  of  the  judges  of  luaiiv  juvenile  courts.  Since  the 
eatablishnieitt  of  cliildren's  conrts  in  one  after  another  of  our 
larger  cities,  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  the  cases  of  juvenile 
<!elinqucncy  began  with  truancy.  A  well-execnted  compulsory 
education  law  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  preventive  of  crime. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  tniancy  law  in  this  state,  in  1897, 
the  results  have  Iteen  noteworthy.  The  reports  of  all  of  the  truant 
officers  for  the  hist  year  liave  been  compiled  and  the  information 
gathered  fn)m  thorn  is  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  one  truant  officer  in 
each  county,  with  additional  officers  in  counties  having  large 
cities.  This  results  in  one  officer  in  each  of  eighty-one  counties, 
two  in  seven  counties  and  three  in  three  counties,  while  in  Marion 
county  the  city  of  Indianapolis  has  five  officers  and  the  county 
one.  Through  the  etforts  of  the.sc  110  otKcials,  23,->fi7  children 
were  bninghi  into  school  during  the  l!IO2-li)0:t  term— 22,135  to 
the  public  schools  and  1,1.'!2  to  the  private  or  parochial  institu- 
tions. This  wa,*  accomplished  at  a  financial  outlay  of  $11*, 209.91 
for  the  salaries  of  officer!*  an.l  $20,215.02  for  clothing  and  bixiks 
given  potir  children- — a  total  of  $39, 42-1.93,  or  an  average  of  $1.B9 
for  each  child  brought  inti>  schtMd.  The  aid  furnished  was  given  to 
S.illS  children,  of  whom  S,313  went  to  the  public  schools  and  305 
to  the  private  schools.  In  the  perfonnance  of  their  duties,  the 
truant  officers  made  72,223  visits  t"  the  liomes  of  truant  children 
and  the  schools,  and  l."i,0ri0  days  were  spent  in  this  service.  I'nder 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  permits  the  truant  othcer  to  pros- 
ecute parents  who  viohite  the  law,  325  prosecutions  were  made 
during  the  year,  all  but  sixty-five  of  these  Ix'ing  successful.  In 
twenty-seven  counties  no  prosecutions  were  made;  in   forty-five 
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there  were  from  one  to  five.  St.  -Tosepli  county  had  tlie  highest 
nnmber,  ti^'pnty-five ;  Vifro  came  next  with  twenty-fonr ;  Jefferson 
eounty  had  twenty,  Boone  county,  seventeen;  Grant  and  Vermil- 
lion each  tliirteen,  and  Marion  county  eleven. 

The  officers  of  two  counties,  Steuben  and  Miami,  report  no 
rlilhiren  brought  into  sphool.  Martin  county  reports  one.  Twenty- 
eight  counties  report  lesB  than  TOO ;  twenty-two  dimties  from  100 
to  200;  fonrtecn  counties  from  200  to  300;  thirteen  countie~s  from 
300  to  400;  five  counties  from  400  to  500.  The  following  counties 
report  the  highest  mimbers:  Madison,  5fi8;  Dubois,  fi37;  Henry, 
630;  Laporte,  fififi;  St.  Joseph,  769;  Marion,  2.0+9;  V]go,  2,485. 

■In  a  tabulated  foi-m  the  rejiorts  of  truant  officer,')  for  the  school 
term  1902-1903  make  the  following  showinp: 

Number  tninnt  officprs  in  stale 110 

Total  amount  snlnrles  iinii] $]n,2on.fll 

Number  days  siit»iit  In  siTvlee in.iiriO 

Number  visits  raiu5e 72.223 

Number  pupils  brouKlit  hilo  hcI»m>1 23.267 

Numher  of  above  nttemliiiK  |iul)He  ncIkioIh 22.13."! 

Number  of  above  attendiiij:  iiriviile  sebonis 1,132 

Number  wbo  received  alii 8.filfi 

Number  aldeil  attendliiji  inilillc  schoolK 8,31.T 

Number  aided  ntteiiilliiK  jwlviile  MCbiiijis 305 

Total  cost  of  assistance  Eiven 20,215.02 

Number  of  tirosecntlons .S25 

Number  of  proseoHtioiis  sureessful 260 

Nnmber  of  proseeutions  not  successful tin 

Salaries   ]n,2«ft.M 

Afisistance  20.21.'i.02 

Total  enst  of  adminlstcvlnK  tbe  law $3!U24.!KJ 

Amount  per  cajilta  spent  for  i-hllilri'n  brouclil  into  selniol fX.CSl 

Amount  per  oapitii  spent  for  cliildt-eii  aided  to  iiltciiil  sebuol 2.34 


C    THE  INFLUENCE  AND  COST  OF  EXECUTING  THE 
COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW. 

The  number  of  children  brought  into  the  schools  and  the  cost 
of  enforcing  the  law  since  its  passage  in  1897  as  shown  by  the 
reports  ')f  the  sen-etary  iif  llie  board  nf  state  charities  are  as 
follows : 
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1808  21.447  J51.351  04 

1«K'  lU.lfiO  43,442  54 

ItMMJ  28.074  48.344  31 

IIKH  25.023  47.080  08 

liltr.'  24.7S4  a(1.745  80 

]!>03  ■. 2;i.2U7  :«»,424  03 


D.   THE  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS  OF  INDIANA  ASSIST  IN 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION  LAW. 

Tlie  chil(l-lnlK.r  hnv  f,.ll.>ws: 

^c  'Z  No  cliild  uiiilfr  foiirlocii  yi'nrM  <ir  iiBi»  nIihII  I*  oiuiiloyt'd  In  any 
mniiiifiicturlii}:  or  ]ii(T<:^ntilo  CHliiltlisliiiiPiit.  miin',  i|imrry,  Imiiidry.  ri'iin- 
vntlng  works,  bnkciy  or  iirliilitij:  c>fflii>  willilii  tills  sinto.  It  shall  lie  tlip 
duty  of  every  i>fi'soii  I'lDtiloyhiK  yoHiiR  iH-rsons  unilpr  tlio  age  of  sixteoD 
years  to  kw|)  o  n-RlstiT,  In  n-hicli  sliiill  he  ri'corili'd  lliy  name,  I>lrth|i1:ict-. 
ngu  nn<l  plni'i'  of  rcsidpni-i'  of  t-vi-ry  iM'rsoii  ciii|iloyMl  liy  him  under  the 
ago  of  xlxtei'U  .vciii'h:  and  It  shrill  Ik.-  iinhiwriil  for  nn.v  prnprlotor,  agi'nt. 
foreman  or  other  pei'xun  connei-ted  with  ii  ninnufncturlng  or  mercantile 
establlRhmeiit.  tiilne.  nu'irry.  liinndry.  renovaltn;:  workx,  bnkery  or  print- 
ing office  to  hire  or  einiiloy  Hiiy  young  person  Id  work  therein  without 
therp  is  Ih'Ht  provided  mid  plui-id  on  Hie  In  the  olttfe  nn  iilHdiivIt  miule  tiy 
(he  parent  or  guanllan.  Ktating  IIk'  age.  date  ami  place  of  lilrtli  of  said 
young  [lerHoii;  If  snt'h  young  perHoii  have  no  parent  or  guaitlian.  then  iiueli 
affidavit  Rhall  Ih>  made  liy  the  yomiK  ikthou,  which  tittldavlt  Nhall  lie  kept 
on  hh'  by  the  em]>Ioyer,  and  said  register  ami  nttlihirlt  shall  1>e  prodneed 
for  inspection  on  deiiinnd  made  by  the  Inspedor,  appointed  uuder  this 
net.  Tliere  sliiill  lie  |io»tt'd  roiisplciiously  in  every  iiioni  where  young 
perHoiiR  are  employed,  a  list  of  their  nmiieK.  wilh  llieir  ages,  respeetlvely. 
No  young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  Is  mil  blind,  shall 
be  employed  In  any  eNtabllshment  aforesaid,  who  r'an  not  read  mid  write 
simple  seiilenees  in  the  Kti;;lisli  lanf;niige.  except  during  the  vneatinn  of 
the  public  schools  in  llic  city  or  town  where  wnch  minor  lives.  The  chief 
luit]ieetor  of  the  deimrtmeiit  <if  inspection  sliall  have  the  power  to  demand 
a  eertlflcatc  of  physical  titncss  from  some  regular  phyHleInn  In  the  cane 
of  young  jiersons  who  imiy  seem  iiliysically  unable  to  jierform  the  lalior 
at  which  the.v  may  iie  eniphiycd,  and  shitll  have  the  jiower  to  prohibit  the 
employment  <ir  any  minor  that  can  not  obtain  sm-li  a  <-crtillca(e." 
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E.   ILUTERACY  IN  INDIANA. 

The  inquirv  of  tlip  National  Cpnsiis  Bureau  with  reaped  to  tho 
literacy  of  the  pupiiljition  does  not  apply  to  perBoiis  nndep  ten  years 
of  age,  but  "covers  n  rfiturn  on  the  population  schedule  uoncerning 
the  ability  of  each  jierson  ten  years  t)f  age  and  over  to  read  and 
ivrite  in  any  langnage;  that  is,  the  teat  of  literacy  is  based  upon 
one's  ability  to  r«'ad  and  write  not  necessarily  the  English  lan- 
piage,  but  tbe  language  ordinarily  spoken  by  hini."  The  inquiry 
into  illiteracy  naturally  developed  the  fact  tbat  there  are  two 
classes  of  illiterates:  fl)  Persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write; 
(2)  p^^wiifi  who  can  i-ead  fin  a  limited  way)  but  can  not  write, 
fn  piling  the  figures  below  both  chissew  are  i-epresented  In  flic 
totals  and  per  conts. : 

I.    Total  |><>|>iiIrIIoii  «t  United  Stales,  ten  yeoi-J>  of  orc  niirt  over: 

(a)    Td   1880  36.7tll.0OT 

lb)     In  1890  47.413.5ri9 

<(■)     Iti  1000   .^7,940.824 

II.    lIliteratOH  i[i  Untied  States,  ten  yenrs  or  iige  iiml  over: 

^n^    III  18SI) 0.238.958 

lb)     In  1R!K)   0.324.702 

Ic)     In  IWHi   0.180.069 

III.  I'vr  ii'Ut.  or  iUlteni[-.v  In  Uiiileil  Stales: 

lai    In  1881)  17     jicr  i-eiit, 

(h)    III  IS.'Wi  13.3  i>er  wnt. 

|e)     lu   liMK)    10.7  |»r  cent. 

IV.  Totnl  iiopulatliiii  nf  liiiMiiiiii.  U-n  .v<-!ii's  of  ngt-  iuj<1  «vt>r: 

(a)  In  1880   I,4fi8.09,"i 

lb)    In  18!¥l   1.074,028 

|cl     In  HHIO  1  .lM'iS.2iri 

V.    Tolnl  illllernle  iii>pnlntliiii  of  liKllnaa.  leii  .veurs  of  iinf  tiiiil  over: 

laj    la  1880  110.7fil 

|l>»    III  18.0(1   ia'V.820 

(c)     III  IINMI   !>0,r.39 

VJ.    I'er  ii>nt.  of  lllllerju-.v  ,m  I«l;i1   |ie|,ii1iLili)ii  of  la.liiuiii.  ten  yeurs  of 

(8)    la  1880  7.5  |ht  cent. 

lb)    In  1800  n.H  [HT  cent. 

(ei     III  1900  4.0  per  cent. 

(This  Hliowiii«  \H  beller  llnni  Ihiil  of  n\iy  oilier  slnte  lyiu« 
to  the  east  of  us.  snve  Olilo.) 
VII.    Illiterate  male  i)ii|nilalUm,  ten  years  of  iise  nud  over: 
1.    In  tie  United  States  - 

(n)     In  1880,  2,!M!ii.4-JI.  1.1,8  p,-r  cenl.  of  iiiiiIi.h  of  ace  us  above. 

(b)  III  181MI,  3,1X18.222.  12.4  |>er  eeiit.  of  males  of  age  as  above. 

(c)  In  ItKKi,  3,0riri.050, 10.2  jier  cent,  of  males  of  age  as  aliove. 


EnUfATrON  IX  IXniAXA. 


In  )D<lli(iin— 

(III     III  1K«I».  rilMKKt.  !!.:»  |i.T  i-fiil 

,  of  iiijik's  of  iiKc  ns  iiliiive. 

111)    In  IWKI.  4!).kia-.  :t.8  iKT  wilt 

.  of  imiii'M  iif  an*-  »"  iibuvtv 

(!■)     In  liirxi.  W-TIK!.  4.:1  [ht  vrin 

.  iif  iiijilcs  of  iigi-  iix  hImivc. 

Illili'iaK'  ffiiiiiii'  i»>iniliUI"n.  ti'ii  ,v 

curs  of  iiKc  and  ovit: 

In  til.'  TiiiK'-l  SUil.-s- 

(11)    In  1W«).  :{,-jr:!.ra7.  W.-J  iirr 

(■i.nt.  of  riiimlis  of  iiKf  «»  nlmvp. 

(b)    III  i«xi.  :{.:iiii.4Sii.  H.4  iMT 

(-i>iii.  iif  fciiLiili^  iif  ii(n>  an  nhovo. 

(c)    111  iSHMi,  ;[.iiii.Ki)i.  11.;!  iHT 

ii>nt.  of  rcinnli's  of  a(ii'  am  iibnvr'. 

111  Iniliuiiii— 

(11)    In  IMNii.  r.S.7-_*K  k:;  i»t  ri'iit 

.  or  I'i'inali'M  of  uKi'  iiH  almvi'. 

(111    In  ISlici,  rxi.;i24.  li.i)  i»'r  i-cnl 

.  i.f  f^iiuilw  of  HEf  as  alH.vp. 

((■)     In  HHXI.  4ii.T7ii.  4.'.iii(ri-.'iit 

.  of  r,.ninlcw  of  .IK.,  as  >iIh>v^. 

ill)    111  ISSO  L'.-..T«r..7S!l  2.2riri,4C.l)  8.7 

<l>)    In  18(H) :l.1.144,187  ■i.*N!r),(K)3  l[,2 

(CJ     In  V.mt 41.3(i3.3(i5  l.ftl(i.434  4,([ 

11  liKlln-;  i  - 

(n)    In  I^Mi 1.2!i7.iri!i                    S7.T8I[  0,8 

(b)    In  IKM  1.49.->.3IK2                       78,(!:t8  5.3 

(o)     In  t(Mlli 1.7X0.408                      <a.80(l  3.(1 

(Tills  Is   liirnor   tliau    In    the   Xi'w    EnglniKl   aii<l    Ensltrn 


'.t.la.' 


(.1)    In  ISSi) 4.HII1.207 

(1»)    In  ISiM) MS2.4S.-. 

(r)    In  llMXi ii,«10,!i:[4 

n  Indtnna- 

(II)    In  18SII -ilLUo 

(1>)    III  mit :ir..'Kt4 

('■I   In  imiii 47.;[r.r. 


A  hiH-r. 

:(.22n.87S 

70.0 

:i.ii  2.128 

5(t.R 

.1.1137.252 

44.lt 

ni.:»w 

35.0 

ii.4!)ri 

:i2.2 

Ul.ii8« 

22.lt 

!■  IIPKfll    |10|>ullllll 


.  ..Males   43.0  per  oent. 

. . ,  Fi'iiijilps    45.8  iipr  cent. 

. .  .Ilotli  scxt's  44.4  [ler  cent. 

.  -Males   21.7  per  cent. 

. ,  .I-'i'iiiiiles    2H,4  per  cent. 

. .  -liolli  soxi'K  22.(1  per  cent. 
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XII.    lUllcralo  iintlvt-  wlillc  [Niiiuliilion  of  uiilivo  ]>iiri>iitiiKi'.  tun  to  four 
teen  yeiirs  of  jikit 

1.  In  tbf  Ulilh'il  SriiK'tt- 

(0)     III   18U0   Ii.7  iH'f  If  lit. 

(b>    In  IIKW  4.4  JUT  wilt. 

2.  In  Indlium— 

(a)  111  181KI  2.1)  inT  (Tnt. 

(Ill    111  1000   Il.r.  per  i^nt. 

((Joiiil  Mlioivliij;  fur  niiiilerii  m-lmiili'.i 

XIII.  Illitt-rntf.'  forclKn  tvlilti-  tM>|itilutiiiii.  (en  tii  r<>iirti><-ii  yeiirH  iif  iiki': 
1.    In  tile  l^iilti'il  Siiu<'s  - 

(111    l:i  1«XI  ."i.H  iMT  I* lit 

{Id    In  UHH)   r..i!  iMT  (Tnt. 

'2.       ill    IlKllQIItl  — 

<a\    In  18!>0  3.4  pur  (.■enl. 

(b)  In  ISMM)   2.0  per  i-pnt. 

l<l<HllI  Hliowliit,'.! 

XIV.  Illlti-rnli-  ui'Kro  iiii[iii]]itlon.  ini  to  rciiirli'eti  yeiirs  of  iLt:<.-: 
I.     In  the  United  Stiiles- 


In  Indlnnu— 
(111    In  v.n 
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board  of  truaucy.  constitiitt.'  n  scpiirntc  district  fur  the  ndmlulst ration  ot 
this  net.  Cities  eonlalniog  a  soliool  t>nuiiieratioii  of  ten  thousand  children 
or  loss  mliall  llavf^  but  one  trnant  ofliccr.  Cltlps  I'uiitaluiu);  a  school  euu- 
nierntion  of  uiort'  tlian  ten  thousand  and  leen  tban  twenty  thousnud  cbil- 
dt'i-n  slinll  linve  two  (ruiiiit  iilflcei-H,  Cities  rontaitiing  n  Hchtiol  I'uuinpi-n- 
tlou  of  twenty  lliousnnd  niiil  1i>sk  IIliiii  thirty  lliiniNiintl  Mhall  bnve  three 
Iniant  offleers.  Cities  conlalnlug  a  school  enuiiiprailon  of  tblrty  thouHnnd 
and  less  than  forty  thiiiisand  children  may  have  four  truant  officers. 
Cities  containing  a  school  i^nuincratlon  of  more  tliiiii  forty  thousand  chil- 
dren may  have  five  trunnt  otHcers  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  school 
commissioners.  The  tniant  offlcei-s  of  cities  and  such  sc|iarate  districts 
shall  enforce  the  provisloiis  of  thiw  act  in  the  manner  nnd  under  such 
)ieiialtles  as  aiv  invscrllifd  by  section  2  of  (Ills  ac(.  Trnanl  otHcers  ot 
cities  nicnlloned  in  this  seclion  shall  lie  aptiointcd  by  ihc  board  ot  school 
trustees  or  Iward  of  school  com nilssi oners.  rr'Spectlvely.  ot  the  city. 

rf.  SAI.AKY  OF  TRIWNT  OFFICER, 
The  truant  officers  shall  receive  from  the  county  treasury  two  [dollars] 
($2)  for  each  day  of  actual  ttervice.  to  he  paid  by  the  couniy  Ireusnrer  upon 
warrant  signed  by  the  county  auditor:  Provided.  Tiiat  no  couuij  auditor 
shall  Issue  a  warrant  u|ioh  the  county  treasury  for  such  service  until  the 
truant  oltlcer  shall  have  tiled  un  Itemized  statement  of  time  employed  In 
such  service;  and  such  statement  shall  have  been  certified  to  liy  the  Buper- 
Intcudcnr  or  superintendents  of  schools  ot  the  coriioration  or  corporations 
In  which  such  truant  officer  is  eniiiLiyed  and  siii-h  claim  have  baen  allowed 
by  the  board  ot  county  commissioners:  Provldi-d.  further,  That  no 
truant  officer  shall  receive  pay  for  more  days  than  the  average  length  of 
school  term,  In  the  county,  cities  or  towns  uuder  his  super  vision. 

e.     REPORTS  MUST  BF,  M.MJE  HY  SCHOOL  OFFiri.AI.8. 
AH  school  officers  and  tcaclicrB  arc  hereby  required  to  make  and  fur- 
nish all  reports   that   may   be  required   liy   the  superintendent  of  public 
Instnictlon,  by  the  lioarU  of  slate  truancy  or  the  truant  officer,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  workings  ot  this  act. 

/.  POOR  CIIllJlREX  ASSISTED. 
If  any  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  ot  any  clitld  or  children  Is  loo 
poor  to  furnish  such  child  or  children  with  tlic  necessary  books  and 
clothing  with  which  to  attend  sclioel,  llieu  l4ie  school  trustee  of  the  town- 
ship, or  the  Ijoanl  of  school  trustees  or  conmiisHioncrs  of  tiie  city  or  in- 
corjiorated  town  where  such  itareiit,  guardian  or  custodian  resides  shall 
furnish  temporary  aid  for  such  purijosc.  to  hucIi  cliild  or  children,  which 
aid  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  cerlitlcate  »f  sitcli  officers  1>y  tlie 
hoard  of  county  cK>muiIssioners  of  salU  county.  Such  lowiishlii  trustee,  or 
hoard  iif  school  trustees,  or  commissionerK  shall  at  imcc  ruake  out  and 
flic  with  the  auditor  ot  the  county  a  full  list  ot  the  children  so  aided, 
and  the  board  of  county  eommissioners  nl  fhdr  next  regular  meeting. 
shall  Investigate  such  cases  and  make  such  pri)vl8lon  for  such  child  or 
children  as  will  enable  them  to  continue  in  school  as  Intended  by  tids  act. 
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g.  PARENTAL  HOMES  FOIt  INrOKUIGIlil.E  flllLDREN. 
St-hool  com  ml  se  I  oners.  iniHlet'H  iiiiil  Umrds  of  trustcps  nn'  empowered 
to  malntalD.  elllier  wllliin  or  wltlioiit  tlii'  coriiorfltfl  limits  of  tlii'ir  cov- 
poratlons.  n  wiiflrato  acliool  for  iiiconiKiblt'  auii  truniit  clinclrcii.  Any 
child  or  i-hildrcti  who  Klitill  In-  tnnnt  or  liiiorrlKil'le  mny  W-  loiiipc-lli-il 
to  nttcnil  HHcli  si'imnid'  i^i-liiiiil  for  .'in  Inili'li'rmhmli'  liuio. 

ft.  CONFIIlMKr)  TIII'ANTS-SENT  TO  ItEFIHfM  SCHOOLS. 
Any  clillil  who  nliHtnts  llNi-lf  from  scliool  bnbltunlly  may  lie  ndjmlgod 
u  contlrmod  iniiitil  liy  liic  triinnt  ofH<*r  iind  Riii>i'riiitciident  of  thi-  hcIiooIs 
of  tlic  coiinly  in'  t-lly.  Siiili  i-iHiilrmcd  liiinnt  uin.v  In-  sentciK-wl  hy  Ihi- 
judgo  of  tile  circuit  i.-<j<irt  to  tlic  liidlann  lloyii'  Scliiiol.  If  n  iHiy.  or  tlic 
IndiiRlriiil  school  fur  giilH,  if  a  girl,  pi-ovlded  ItFi  iigc  U  within  the  llmltx 
set  for  iidmlNKloii  in  mich  iiisilniti«ii,  ir  ilc^'inod  ndvlMiible  l>y  said  jud^e. 
8UCh  lncorrl);llik>  child  or  chlldri'ii  may  lie  sent  to  such  olhcr  custodial 
Instlliitloii  within  ihi-  slate  us  iiuiy  Ik;  deslgimted  by  him.  For  ils  mtiin- 
teufluCG  111  Kiieh  cnHtcMllal  insiittiiloii.  the  sehool  ciriH.rallon  In  which  It 
resides  slitill  pay  at  the  lejjal  rjite  for  ssniiportiiiE  de|ietuleni  children. 
twonly-llve  (25)  cents  iiev  day.  with  such  expenses  of  ti'niisportnilon  iis 
are  necesBary. 

i.    TAX   FOlt  E.\KcrTlXfJ  <'ll.\ll'l  LSOKY   EDIH'ATIO.V  l.\W, 

For  the  deffaylni;  ol  the  liicreiiNcd  exiiemlitMre  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  iiurposes  of  Ibis  act  trustees  of  school  townships,  boards 
of  school  trustees  or  coinmisslouei-s  of  cities  and  towns  and  lioiirds  of 
school  coin nilMslon era  an-  hereby  emi»i\vered  to  levy  In  addition  to  any 
and  all  sums  lierclofiH'c  provided  by  law.  any  aiiioniil  of  special  school 
revenue  tiot  exceeding  ten  (lOi  cents  on  tlie  hundred  tUKI)  dollars  of  tiix- 
nble  properly,  sneb  lu\cs  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  all  other  Kpecial 
school  revenue. 

;*.  KXT'.MKItATIl^-  OF  (III  I.JlllKN. 
In  order  that  the  provisions  of  this  net  may  lie  tuore  definitely  en- 
forced 11  is  hereby  provided  thai  the  eniinionitors  of  Ncbool  children  In 
(oklng  the  annual  school  census  shall  ascertain  oiid  ivcord  Ihe  place  and 
date  of  birth  of  every  child  enumerated,  and  the  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian  of  sueb  child  siiall  subscribe  and  take  oath  or  aftlrmatlou  that 
such  record  is  true.  The  enumerator  is  hereliy  emjiowcred  to  administer 
sncli  oath  or  afllnnatlon.  aud  any  parent.  ;;uardlau  or  ciistodhiii  of  any 
child  who  shall  refusjc  to  take  such  <ialh  or  allirniatlon  shall  lie  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  ndsdenieatior  and  niMin  conviction  thereof  shall  be  flm-il  any 
Hum  not  less  than  one  dollar  ($1,1)0). 

k.     NAMES  OF  <'IIII.IiI:EN   FHK.NISIIEI)  TIMANT  OFFICER. 

On  the  lirsl  day  of  school  the  Inistws.  boards  of  trustees,  or  ciun- 
mlssioners  of  school  corporations,  slmll  fiirnlsb  the  trnnni  officer  with  the 
nanies  of  llie  children   of  <'onipulBorj'   age   who   are  enumerale<l  on   the 
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r?];i]lnr  i.'iiuinci'utloii  liHtti.  TlieHt;  uauies  shall  be  HlpliH  bet  lead;  arruugeil 
and  give  ull  the  liirorniiLtlDii  i-oiitnliied  iu  tlif  regiiliir  eiiuiiiurution 
rt-tiiviiit.  The  i-ouiity  couiiuisaioiieru  aliall  provide  necessary  jioutage  and 
such  bluDkH  lis  muy  be  requli'ed  by  tlie  state  bimrd  of  truaucy  or  the 
slate  !<ii]>erliileuiletit  of  iml)lic'  Instruction. 


B.    STATISTICS  ON  TRUANCY. 

Tniaiicv  is  the  primary  school  of  prime.  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  testimony  of  the  jiidgea  of  many  juvenile  cxuirts.  Since  the 
establishment  of  children's  courts  in  one  after  another  of  our 
larger  cities,  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  the  eases  of  juvenile 
delinquency  Iwgan  with  truancy.  A  well-executed  compulsory 
education  law  is  of  the  greatest  value  aa  a  preventive  of  crime. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  truancy  law  in  this  state,  in  1897, 
the  results  have  been  noteworthy.  The  reports  of  all  of  the  truant 
officers  for  the  last  year  have  been  compiled  and  the  information 
gathered  from  them  is  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  preceding  yeArs. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  one  truant  officer  in 
each  cMiinty,  with  additional  officers  in  counties  having  large 
cities.  This  results  in  one  officer  in  each  of  eighty-one  counties, 
two  in  seven  cduntics  and  three  in  three  counties,  while  in  Marion 
county  the  cify  of  Indianapolis  has  five  officers  and  the  county 
one.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  110  officials,  23,267  children 
were  brought  into  school  during  the  10(12-1903  t«rni — 22,135  to 
the  public  ."chools  and  1,133  to  the  private  or  parochial  institu- 
tions. This  was  aeeoniplished  at  a  financial  outlay  of  $19,209.91 
for  the  salaries  of  officers  am!  $20,215.02  for  clothinp  and  books 
given  poor  children — a  total  of  $39,424.9!!,  or  an  average  of  $l,(i9 
for  each  chihl  brougiit  intt)  school.  The  aid  furnished  was  given  to 
S.*n8  children,  of  whom  P. 31:1  went  to  the  public  schools  and  305 
to  the  private  schools.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
truant  officers  made  72,223  visits  to  the  Homes  of  truant  children 
imd  the  schools,  uud  15,050  days  were  sjjent  in  this  sen^ice.  Under 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  permits  the  truant  officer  to  pros- 
ecute pai-ents  who  violate  the  law,  323  prosecutions  were  made 
during  the  year,  all  but  sixty-five  of  these  Ix'ing  successful.  In 
twenty-seven  counties  no  prosecutions  were  made;   in  f(»rty-five 
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there  were  from  one  to  five.  St.  Tosppli  ronnty  had  the  highest 
number,  twfnty-five;  Vipo  came  next  with  twenty-four;  .Tefferson 
county  hnd  twenty,  Boone  connty,  seventeen ;  Grant  and  Vermil- 
lion each  thirteen,  and  Mnrion  connty  eleven. 

The  ofileers  of  two  counties,  Stenhcn  nnd  Miami,  report  no 
children  brought  into  school.  Martin  county  reports  one.  Twenty- 
eight  connties  report  less  than  100 ;  twenty-two  counties  from  lOO 
to  200 ;  fourteen  connties  from  200  to  300 ;  thirteen  counties  from 
300  to  400 :  five  connties  from  400  to  500.  The  following  connties 
report  the  highest  numbers :  Madison,  5fi8 ;  Dubois,  fi27 ;  Henry, 
fl30;  Laporte,  R5fJ;  St.  Joseph,  7fift;  Marion,  2,049 ;  Vigo,  2,4R5. 

Jn  a  tabulated  foi-m  the  reports  of  truant  officers  for  the  school 
term  1002-1003  make  the  following  showing: 

Numher  truant  omfcrs  In  stnte lin 

Total  amount  salnrlos  imid $li),20!>,i>l 

Numlwr  days  H|H'nt  In  sitvIpi" l.'i.tiriO 

Number  visits  made 72.228 

Number  pupils  hrnught  Inlrt  school 23.20" 

Numbpr  of  alH>ve  nttonrtlnft  imliUr  niIkmiIs 22,135 

Number  of  nlwvi'  attendiiiE  |iriv!itc  schonls l.l.'W 

Number  wlio  received  nlil S.filS 

Number  aided  nttendlng  imlilli'  schnols 8,313 

Number  aided  nttendliifr  private  kc'IumiIs 31)ri 

Total  eoBt  of  assistance  slvon 20.215.02 

Number  oE  prosecutions 325 

Number  of  prosecutlonn  siuresuful 200 

Number  of  prosecutions  not  suceessful IW 

Salaries  l!i.2f)9.!>] 

Assistance 20,215.02 

Total  eost  of  administer! iiu  tlic  law $:fil.424.1K! 

Amount  IMT  eapllii  speut  for  I'liiklreii  bniUBlit  Into  scliool $1.m 

Aniotinl  per  enpim  speni  for  <-lillilren  aided  li.  ntlend  seliool 2.34 


C   THE  INFLUENCE  AND  COST  OF  EXECUTING  THE 
COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW. 

The  nnnibcr  of  children  brought  into  the  schools  and  the  cost 
of  enforcing  the  Inw  since  its  pa.ssage  in  1,'<07  as  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  tlic  board  of  state  charities  arc  as 
follows : 
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Hr<,<.,lhl  ;.(f"  nail  ,)i.-i,.(.iHrf 

Ih.-  Nrh::/,.  I:  Pnor  Chil<lrr, 

1898   21.447  $51,351  (H 

ISWJ   lU.lCSO  43.442  54 

1!)00   28,974  48.344  ;tl 

liXIl    25,IC5  4(,(B«i  OS 

1!)02   24.784  aii.745  80 

IIXKJ  •, 23.2(i7  30.424  93 


D.   THE  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS  OF  INDIANA  ASSIST  IN 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION  LAW. 

The  ohikl-l.ib(.r  law  follows: 

Si'C.  2.  No  clillil  iindi'i-  fourli'iii  yciirs  nf  »tii'  "huU  lie  oiniiloyiil  lii  any 
miiuufni^turinK  or  iiicroniitllo  cstiihliHliinciit.  itilno.  <jiinrry,  Iiiuiulrj'.  n-uii' 
vuting  workH.  bnkciy  or  luiiitlu;.'  iilfiif  n-ltlilii  thin  Htnt<>.  It  ahnll  ha  tin- 
duty  or  every  jieiiioii  ctoployitiK  yoiiiin  irtsihis  tiudor  the  ugc  of  sisleen 
yeors  to  keep  a  ivRister,  In  wlil<'li  shall  lie  I'fi'onleii  ilie  name,  liirthiiliiee. 
age  and  jilaee  of  reside ni'c  uT  I'Vi'vy  lu-rnoii  employed  liy  liiui  under  the 
age  of  sixleeii  yi'iirs;  iitid  it  sliiill  lie  unlawful  for  nu.v  i>ro|irletoi'.  ngfut. 
foremnn  or  other  ])ersu[i  ('uiiiieHeil  with  ii  miLiiufiicturlntr  or  mercantile 
eKtnblishiiii'iiI.  mine,  qunrry.  hiunilry.  I'i'iioviitiiii;  works.  1»ikery  or  print- 
llig  offlfe  to  hire  or  eiujiloy  any  yoims  person  to  work  therein  without 
there  Is  first  provided  and  plai'iii  on  lile  in  the  ortlee  an  allidavil  made  by 
the  parent  or  Kminllan,  stating  the  aire,  date  and  pinee  of  lilrth  of  said 
young  ]ii'i-Kon;  if  suHi  young  person  have  no  parent  or  giiiirdlaii.  then  »iuch 
affidavit  sluill  lie  made  liy  Ihe  young  person.  wli)i-h  allliliivit  shall  l>e  kept 
ou  lile  liy  the  eniployer.  and  said  register  and  nUidavrt  shiiil  lie  produced 
for  luHpeetion  <in  demand  made  by  Ihe  inspeelor.  apiiolnted  under  thla 
act.  There  shall  lie  {lOHleil  c<inK|ileuonsly  in  evei-j-  riKiui  where  young 
pernons  iire  employed,  a  list  of  their  names.  wUIi  ilielr  awni*.  ivsih'i- lively. 
No  young  peifion  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  wiio  is  no!  blind,  shall 
t>e  employed  In  any  estalilixhment  aforesaid,  who  eiin  not  rend  and  write 
Simple  senlenees  in  thi>  English  language.  eMept  ilnriug  the  vaeution  of 
the  public  schools  In  Ihe  city  or  t..wu  where  sucii  minor  lives.  The  chief 
Inspector  of  the  department  of  insjieetion  shall  iiave  Ihe  power  to  demand 
a  tertifleate  of  physical  Illness  from  some  regnliir  physician  in  the  ease 
of  young  persons  who  may  neem  physically  uimhie  to  perform  the  ialior 
at  which  they  may  lie  employed,  and  shall  have  tile  |iowi'r  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  any  minor  liint  <-nn  not  obtain  sitili  a  eevtiliealc." 
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E.   ILLITERACY  IN  INDIANA, 

The  iiiquirv  of  the  Xjitiniial  CensiiP  Bureau  with  respect  to  the 
literacy  of  the  pii[>iiliitioii  does  not  apply  to  persuns  under  ten  years 
of  age,  but  "ef)ver9  a  return  on  the  population  Mchedule  ooneerning 
the  ability  of  each  person  ten  years  of  age  and  over  to  read  anj 
write  in  any  language;  that  is,  the  test  of  literacy  is  based  uix>u 
one's  ability  to  read  and  write  not  necessarily  the  English  lan- 
pia^,  but  the  Innj^uage  ordinarily  spoken  by  him."  The  inquiry 
into  illiteraey  naturally  developed  the  fact  thai  there  are  two 
classes  of  illitcnites:  (1)  Persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write; 
(2)  p«»Fsons  who  can  read  (in  a  limited  way)  but  can  not  write, 
fn  giving  the  figures  Ijelow  both  cliisses  are  represented  in  the 
totals  and  per  cents. : 

I.    Total  |H>|)ulHli<>ii  (if  UiiltPil  Smrps,  ten  yi'iii-H  of  iijco  fln<l  ovor; 

(u)    Id   I8S0  .■Ml,7fll,B07 

(li)    In   1890  47.413,r>r.9 

(r)    111  1900  B7,!m>.824 

II.     lllltBrnles  in  L'ulli-il  Stiites.  tfii  yrars  i.f  »f;i>  iitui  over: 

in)     III  18S0 G.tK(a.958 

(W    In  1890  U.324.702 

(o)     In  l!K)f)  0.180.0(19 

in.     Ppr  pi'nt.  r.f  lllit(4-ii<T  III  I'lilti'd  Stnk-s: 

(ill    In  1880  17     par  tvnt. 

(1M     III   1890   13.3  IHT  cpiit, 

U-t     In  ISKKI 10.7  percent. 

IV.    TdIh]  iiopnlatioii  nf  ImllniNi.  ii-ii  .vi'iir.i  iil'  a;ri'  ami  •vcr: 

in)    In  1880  1.4»i8.00r> 

(IVi    In  ISiX)  1,074,028 

((■)     In  ISKIO  1.008.215 

V.    TotJtl  llllt.THli-  |)0|nilHtl.iii  c.f  ImllHiiii.  trri  yi'iirs  »(  jiire  iiuil  over; 

(HI    In  1H8II   1111.761 

III)    In   IStKI 105.829 

ic)     III  1900 SW-KW 

VI.    I'er  (riit.  iif  illlliTiiry  mi  tolnl  imiinliifliin  of  liitlliiiiii.  len  yciirs  of 
tiK^  iinil  over: 

(n)    In  1880  7.r.  iht  vmt. 

(Ill    In  1890  ii.:i  tuT  ocnr. 

((■)     In  1!>00   4.0  per  r<-iit. 

iThls  sliowlni!  is  lieltiT  than  tlmt  nf  iiiiy  otlier  Mate  lyinc 
to  the  enst  of  ns.  khvc  Olilo.) 
VII.     Illlteriile  ninle  iio|inlatliin.  Ii'ii  yi'tirs  nf  ;iai'  ;ind  dvit: 
1.    In  tlii^  United  Stntes 

(II)     In  ISSO.  ■_',0tiH.42l,  1R.H  iiitr  i-cnt.  of  iiial.'.s  of  aj:e  ns  iilmve. 

(b)  III  1S!N).  ;UN)K,2:;2, 12.-li»erceiit.  of  nintesof  aKtJBsnbovc. 

(c)  111  liKKJ.  a,0.'ir),i)5(l,  10.2  iKT  ci-nt.  of  mules  of  age  as  alwvf. 
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In  Imliiiiin- 

(HI 

In  1X«(), 

r._*.ri3:f.  (i.!t  !»■ 

r  cent. 

of  iniileH  ( 

)f  UKP  ns  alioiv. 

(1») 

In  IM>n, 

4n..Tnr>.  r>.8  pe 

1-  cent. 

of  nuilex  < 

if  aice  an  alravp. 

(<■( 

III  UKKi, 

4:i.Tti;!.  4.3  111' 

r  cfiil. 

or  iiiJileH  r 

if  jijie  as  almvp. 

IllltlTi 

ite  rciiml 

f  |r<)]  in  lilt  ion. 

ten  .V. 

■jirx  of  iiK«- 

nnil  uver: 

In  the 

■  United 

Nijites— 

W 

In  ISWI. 

■X-iT-.t.Xtl.  IS.: 

i  IMT   ( 

■I'lit.  cif  fen 

■al..H  of  age  a« 

alHivp. 

m 

In  IMMI. 

.■Uir..4,*l(l.  14.4  iH-v  » 

■cut.  iif  females  of  nge  an 

>ilH>ve. 

(c) 

Id  llMMl. 

:!.iiii.s<n.  n.; 

{  PPI-  < 

■i-nt.  <)f  feiiitUcK  of  ase  ax  . 

nlHi\T. 

In  Indlnmi— 

(n) 

Ill  1SW1. 

7,n.T2K  X.:;  iw 

r  I'l'iii. 

of  fetiiiile^ 

I  of  age  lis  aiiov 

(l>) 

In  ism. 

.-.«i.:{24.  flM  iiei 

r  I'enl. 

of  feimile* 

i  of  aj;e  an  ahov 

e. 

(<■) 

In  11H»J, 

4<l.TTti,  4.11  iin 

p  ei-nt. 

of  feinnles 

.  of  iljie  ax  ilbov 

Illiterate  imltv. 

■  white  iminiii 

ition,  1 

ten  ycjirs  n 

f  use  anil  ovpr: 

In  the 

■  United 

Sintps- 

ixi 

;l,.; 

<c;r. 

III) 

In  1880 

■jr>.T».i 

..7Sit' 

•i:iv^Am 

8.7 

m 

111  1»M) 

;!3,144.1S7 

•is^xssjm 

(i.2 

(c) 

In  IIKIO 

41.3tK! 

.r^Vi 

l.!nfi.4.14 

4.li 

111  liidiini  i 

(n) 

III    IVill 

i.an 

.15SI 

87.780 

8.8 

(l>) 

In  ISJi' 

1.4il.) 

.;i02 

7S.<a8 

3.3 

(c) 

In  llHin 

l.TSf  1.458 

(«.«KI 

afl 

(TbiH 

Ih  lui-Ki't-  Hull 

II   In   1 

lie  New  Eti»!ian<l   and  Eantern 

BtnteM.i 

llllti-ni 

te  c-(.U.ii- 

(I  |H>|inln1iuii.' 

'  ini  J 

■pars  of  ji^- 

p  and  over: 

In  tho  Unltpd  Stntes- 

(Hi    In  18K0 4.(iOI.l>07  :V-''J0.878 

(li)    In  1800 .i.4S2.48.->  3.112.128 

(c:)     In  liHtO H.(*in,!i:t4  ;i.037.252 

In  ludlnna— 


(a) 


1SWI  . 


2!I.14(I 
:i.-|.IM)4 


lejiro  |io]inliiiiiiii.  1 


,  ..Malps    43.1)  rier  cent. 

.  .Fpiiiiilew    45.8  [ler  eent. 

.  ,  Hoth  se\es  44.4  per  cent. 

.  Miilps   21.7  ppr  petit, 

.  F'pin.ileH    23.4  per  cent. 

.  Until  sexes  22.(1  per  cent. 
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Xll.    Illiterate  native  ivlilte  i>»iiiil)ii!on  of  native  pnreiiiiige,  ten  to  four 
teen  yeai'H  of  «&•: 
i.    In  the  United  Stiitis- 

(n(    In  ISLKI  Ill  |)ei-  tent. 

(b)    In  liMX) 4.4  per  cent. 

2.    In  Indlaiiii— 

(a)  In   1800   ti.O  |ier  wiit. 

(1)1    111  1!»00  It-.-.  |ier  cent. 

lijiMHi  xlionliijf  fur  niiHlerii  ucIi<m)1k.) 

XIII,  Illitenile  forelK"  while  |i.j|iuliitl.ni.  ten  Ki  rmuleeii  yenrH  of  iifc-e: 
1.    In  llie  Uiilteil  Stales- 

(u)    In   ISIM)   ."..»  iMT  eent 

(b)  In  1(H)0   5,ii  iier  eent. 

'2.    Ill  liullanu— 

(a)    111  Item  ;i.4  per  eenl. 

(b1     In  IIHHP   -2.0  per  i-elit. 

(GiitHl  slmwiiit:.) 

XIV,  Illllernte  iiej-i-o  popnlntlon.  leii  l.>  foinleen  yeiirs  of  hrc: 
1.     rii  tile  Ignited  Slmes- 

(a)     III   liKM)    :«i.l   per  eent. 

'i.    Ill  Indtanu— 

ll>)    In  l!Mi(i  l.r.  per  eeiit. 
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VIII.    Teachers'  and  Young  People's 
Reading  Circles. 


1.     TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Iiidinna  tciicliei-s'  nsaot^iation  held  at  Indian- 
o[K)lia  December,  188.'!,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Indiana  teachers'  reading  circle.  According  to  s  res- 
olution introduced  bj"  W,  A.  Bell  it  was  decided  tliat  this  circle  be 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  association  and  that  this  asso- 
ciation choose  a  board  o£  directors,  select  a  course  of  professional 
and  literary  reading,  issue  certificates  of  progress  and  grant  di- 
plomas as  evidence  of  its  completion. 

The  first  meeting  of  tlie  board  of  directors  was  held  February, 
1884.  At  thia  meeting,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  be  employed,  a  committee  on  plans  of  organization  was 
appointeil.  A  month  later  this  committee  reported  the  following 
plan: 

THE  PI,.\N  or  ORG.VNIZATION. 
IS<-<>  Proftotit  Plan  or  Urpmlzutinii  :it  dosi>  ot  lliln  divlHlnti.) 

1.  Any  teflfhiT  or  other  permnis  In  the  slate  of  Indiana  mny  hpconic 
n  iiicmtMT  of  tills  <-irclt'  by  T'lrwiirdluK  his  name  lo  Ihi'  nmimKpr  of  his 
t-ounly.  logt-thcr  with  a  iili'cljic  fiilthfiilly  (o  iiuixui;  the  piVBcrlbed  course 
of  Htndy.  and  jijiynifi  a  fee  of  Iwenly-llve  cents  for  the  prcNHit  year,  and 
for  fiitiit'i"  yi'ni's,  sticli  fees  as  may  by  decided  upon  at  the  IwKlimiiig  of 
the  year. 

2.  In  case  there  Is  no  maunder  wKhiif  n  crflinty.  any  teacher  may 
becoaio  a  memlier  of  the  slate  circle  and  receive  all  the  bonelllK  of  Ilii' 
same  i)y  apjilylug  to  the  manager  of  an  adjoining  iroimty.  The  m<'ni)>erH 
of  the  state  circle  resident  hi  any  town,  lowiinliin  or  nelffhlinrhoMd,  may 
form  a  local  diele  which  shall  meet  once  every  week  or  rortnljtiif.  as 
they  may  elect,  for  the  purpose  of  readinc  and  discussion. 

3.  Each  local  cinh'  shall  elect  a  secretiiry.  whose  name  «liall  Im> 
rei>orted  to  the  eoniiiy  mnnniier.  niid  who  shall  act  us  the  medlinn  of 
communlcallon  between  the  bicnl  circle  and  the  eoniily  niaiiaccr:  hnl 
this  iirovision  shall  not  jirecliide  the  i)0sslbili(y  of  Individuals  who  are  not 
mpmt>er«  of  a  local  circle  reporting  directly  to  the  cotinty  mnnacer. 
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4.  Tlie  Keiivrnl  dlrt't-tluu  of  tlic  vriirk  ill  viu-li  t-ounty  shall  bv  placed 
ill  clitirgt!  of  llic  eouitiy  sii|iL-rIiitcii<k'iit  oi*  other  iieriiuii  to  liu  ii|i|ioiut(-il 
by  the  Htuti'  liourd  uf  dhvi'turs.  wliti  sliall  Im  iiilli-d  tbi-  <MUiity  umiingcr. 

5.  It  nliflll  Im-  the  iluty  of  tin'  wuiitj  luuimjit'i-  1o  triiiirtniit  to  Ihc 
teacht-rs  of  hl»  coiinly  nil  I'irciiliii'M,  liooks,  oxniiiliiiitinn  iiui-stloiis,  ptt-., 
Issued  l>y  Ihe  lionni  of  dlret-tiirs;  to  noIIcU  (iiid  trananiU  to  liie  lM>iird  of 
directors  noim-s  of  iticitilierti  and  iiiciiiliei'Mliti)  ftM<H,  niiil  nil  i-\nmlniitloii 
pnporH.  etc.,  that  nliall  l)c>  ctilhd  for;  mid  (o  tlli^i-lDirgc  nil  iliitli-s  Hint  may 
dt'volvp  ii|iiiii  lilm  as  the  iiirttiiini  iif  loiiiniuMlciiiloii  lntwifii  tlic  l<wal 
circle  and  the  liourd  of  diifctiirs. 

II.  The  txiant  of  diri'ctors  shall  oMabllHli  and  iniiiiitiiin  at  tlie  oapilal 
of  tlie  Hluti'  a  tiiiivaii  under  the  ehiir^o  of  the  st'cretary  of  tile  hoard,  to 
whom  nil  eo  iiiii  inn  lent  ious  from  eoiinly  iiiaiinc'T^^  sliall  he  aihlreHsed. 
Said  huiviiii  sliiil).  for  Ihe  ])i-eseiil.  lie  located  iil  the  oltlie  of  tlie  Htati- 
Kliperiiiteiuient  of  piihlic  iiiHtrnctioii. 

7.  II  sliiill  he-  llie  duty  of  the  stale  lionvd  of  dirwtors  1o  amiiisji-  finil 
prcBcrllw  two  or  iiiori!  lines  of  rcadiiif:,  ilIoiie  which  tlic  rcailiiis  c.f  (he  local 
circle  and  iiidlvldiiiit  iiicinherM  shall  hi'  inirKued;  Imt  Mie  amoimt  of  read- 
lug  to  lie  done  wliliiii  any  Kiveti  time  and  otlier  details  of  Hie  work  mil 
herein  iirovlded  for  shall  lie  arraugi^d  liy  the  county  niaiiiiirer  in  i-iinjuni' 
tloii  wilh  the  siiTclaries  of  the  I.)eal  circles  of  the  i-ounty, 

a.  It  shall  he  the  duly  of  the  slate  hoard  of  directors  to  iiinke  provl- 
sions  for  all  iv.iiiisllc  c'xamiiinlioiw  of  the  issuanee  of  certlMi-ales  and 
dijiloninK. 

Tlie  results  '>f  the  first  fmir  years  of  Hie  history  of  tlio  eiriA': 
very  fully  justified  tlio  efFurts  iiiiide  tn  improve  the  professionnl 
spirit  tiiiioiig;  tlip  teaeliers  of  the  stiite.  It  had  been  provr<l  Iwyoiul 
a  doubt  that  the  tcaehors  were  growing,  were  beeoiniiig  more 
interested,  more  skillful,  more  intelligent  in  their  work.  However, 
much  progress  had  l>pon  niadc,  there  was  an  important  step  taken 
in  1S8S  ill  the  adoption,  as  a  part  of  the  reatliug  for  tlie  next  year, 
Hnwthorne's  "Marhle  Fann"  and  Carlylp's  "Heroes  and  Hero 
Worsliip."  The  wiirk  clone  in  the  stndy  of  real  literature  rather 
than  a  study  al>ont  liteiature  was  an  epoeli-makinp:  exi)erieneo 
nnioiig  the  rank  and  file  of  Ihe  teachers  of  tlie  state.  When  they 
had  completed  the  year's  work,  helped  hy  a  snpjrrstive  plan  of  stndy 
for  the  Marble  Fann,  for  inatanee,  they  had  learned  soniethinff 
about  how  tri  ffct  reiil  eultiire  from  the  poet,  and  the  novelist.  Tn 
short  this  years  work  mnrkod  a  period  of  -rroatest  growth  in  eliar- 
flcter,  in  insiglit,  that  the  cirele  had  yet  known.  Many  Jeachers  had 
been  reached  and  helped  who  had  not  hail  opportnnilios  in  normal 
sehoiils  and  eolleges.  Many  were  so  inspired  hy  their  entrance  inAo 
the  fields  of  trnfh.     It  ha<i  be<-n  felt  by  many  that  this  pursuit  of 
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general  culture  contributes  more  to  the  equipment  of  the  teacher 
than  doea  the  study  of  purely  professional  lines  of  tliought. 

The  state  board  of  education  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  teachei's'  reading  circle  to  the  profession  by  offeriug  credits  on 
examination  for  county  and  state  licenses.  At  the  October  meet- 
ing, 1885,  the  following  order  was  passed  by  the  board:  "Ordered 
that  the  reading  circle  examinations  in  the  science  of  teaching 
(science  of  education  or  theory)  be  accepted  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents in  place  of  the  county  examinations  on  that  subject,  and 
that  the  average  of  their  four  successive  yearly  examinations  in 
the  science  of  teaching  be  accepted  by  the  state  board  of  education 
ill  the  examination  for  stat*  certificates." 

Again  at  tlie  May  meeting,  1896,  the  following  order  was  unan- 
imously adopted:  "Ordered  that  the  reading  circle  examinations 
in  the  general  culture  Ixjok  be  accepted  by  the  county  superintend- 
ents in  place  of  the  county  examinations  in  literature,  and  that  the 
average  of  their  four  successive  yearly  examinations  in  the  general 
culture  books  be  accepted  by  the  state  board  (of  education)  in  the 
examinations  for  state  certificates." 

The  growth  of  interest  has  been  most  gratifying.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  a  new  venture  to  meet  with  success  in  the 
beginning  and  then  gradually  lose  its  hold  and  pass  into  neglect, 
leaving  little  but  a  rememlcred  failure.  But  the  Indiana  teachers' 
reading  cirele  has  steadily  grown,  each  year  fully  justifying  its 
existence  by  the  improvement  in  the  work  done  in  the  at-hools  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  fostering  of  higher  educationa!  standards,  and 
of  encouraging  a  finer  professional  spirit. 

The  membership  for  1S87-S  was  in  round  numbers  7,000,  every 
county  in  the  state,  and  in  thirty  counties  almost  every  district, 
being  represented  in  this  membership. 

The  membcrMliip  for  1002-3  was  13,274,  every  county  in  the 
state  lieinjr  represented.  This  was  an  average  of  144  membei'S 
foi-  each  ef)n]ity.  The  highest  membership  for  any  one  county  was 
300:  the  lowest  52.  These  two  counties  had  350  and  78  teachers 
respectively. 
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2.     YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  KKADI.NG  CIRCLE. 

In  the  eunuiier  of  laHl,  itt  a  meeting  of  the  state  asdociation  of 
county  au peri n ten tleiits  a  report  of  tlie  very  satisfactory  progress 
tnade  by  tlia  teachers'  ivading  circle  in  the  four  years  then  passed, 
was  presented.  After  this  report  was  made  it  was  suggested  that 
tlie  work  should  hegin  with  the  ciiildren.  Following  this  sugges- 
tion, at  a  meeting  of  the  state  teachers'  association  in  IfiST,  a 
committee  was  apjtointod  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
movement  and  tlii!«  committee  made  the  following  report  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  association ; 

We  regard  Ihe  subject  one  of  ilie  highest  imi>ortainjc.  To  place  the 
general  rPHdiiig  of  the  bulf  nilllloti  of  clilidivti  of  tUe  yuhlic  schools  under 
i-onipeteut  ^'uldancu  aud  eoiitrol,  even  to  u  limited  extent,  would  In  our 
JudKiueiit.  l>e  pi'uductlvi.'  uf  must  beuettcliil  results.  To  siilistllute  for  the 
trashy  and  ofteu  vldous  reiiduig  mutter,  whlcli  UudM  Us  way  Into  the 
hands  of  cLitdreu  and  yuutli.  »  grade  of  literature  nt  once  sound  lu  ItH 
content,  chaste  lu  Its  liinguuge  and  Imagery,  and  jiniv  hi  Its  moi'al  tone, 
is  an  end  which  may  pi-operly  comniund  the  best  iind  uiiist  i-urnest  effort!' 
of  this  association,  and  of  the  teachera  of  ludiaiiu.  To  your  committee 
till-  eiiteriirise  iiroiM)sed  seems  ii  means  for  iiwomjilisbing.  in  a  measure. 
this  iilghly  desirable  end. 

By  vote  of  the  asswMutioii  the  organization  and  management  of  a 
yonng  people's  roading  cinric  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  teachers*  reading  circle.  Accordingly  the  work  was  at  onoe 
undertaken.  The  gniding  tlnuight  from  the  beginning  lias  been 
to  avoid  making  the  reading  in  any  sense  a  task.  There  has  been 
done  everything  fo  avoid  tlu:  routine  of  school  work  for  it  has  liecn 
felt  that  the  puriH^ie  uf  the  reading  would  be  largely  defeated  if 
the  children  should  conx"  fo  look  upon  it  as  an  additional  task  to  be 
performed  under  compulsion.  There  have  been  no  examinations 
given,  no  set  ways  of  reading  suggested.  The  i)iirpose  of  introduc- 
ing the  children  to  the  U^-st  in  hixiks  .suited  to  their  needs  has  been 
felt  to  he  the  highest  service  that  wiuld  lie  performed  in  this  connec- 
tion. Of  eonrse,  much  good  has  l)eon  done  by  tiietful  teachers  In 
making  the  ehihlren  desirous  of  looking  into  these  books  for  tliem- 
ftelvea. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  place  no  book  u[K>n  these  children's  listii 
from  year  to  year  which  was  not  worthy  as  literature.  Wliatever 
quality  it  might  possess  of  value,  however  interesting,  however  full 
of  information,   the  Iwok   has  l>een  subjeete<l   to  acrutiny  as  to 
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wliether  it  were  an  nrtistic  production,  worthy  aa  literature, 
whether  a  bountiful  expression  of  truth.  Books  have  been  selected 
appealing  to  a  wide  variety  of  tastes  and  interests,  liooks  of 
fiction,  travel,  bitigraphy,  science,  nature  study,  puetry,  history 
have  been  included. 

Under  the  plan  of  Drganizatiun  the  reading  of  om:  book  in  the 
year's  list  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  membership  in  the  circle.  A 
card  of  inenibei'ship  lias  been  awarded  each  inembc-r, 

Tlie  wisdom  of  separating  the  reading  of  these  books  from  the 
rpgular  school  work  has  impressed  itself  more  and  more  upon  those 
who  have  observcil  the  progress  of  the  work.  There  has  been  all 
over  the  state  a  very  noticeable  elevation  of  the  taste.  A  very 
strong  current  of  influence  has  set  in  against  the  trashy  vicious 
stuff  so  nmch  of  which  is  waiting  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
youth  of  many  coimiiunities.  These  books  selected  for  the  young 
people  liave  done  their  good  work  not  only  for  the  children  but  they 
havp  pone  into  the  homes  and  have  interested  the  older  members  of 
the  family.  So  they  have  created  a  demand  for  more  of  the  beat 
books. 

From  sixteen  to  twenty  books  are  selected  for  each  year,  distrib- 
uted intf)  five  groups:  (1)  Those  for  secimd  grade,  (2)  those  for 
third  grade,  (:i)  those  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  (4)  those  for 
sixth  and  sevenlli  grades,  (5)  those  for  eighth  and  advanced 
grades, 

Pi-evioiis  t(i  the  year  1902-0:J,  352,481  books  had  been  distrib- 
uted throughiiuf  the  state.  During  this  same  year  and  up  to  April 
1,  1!»04,  114.1"i2  wpi-e  added,  making  a  grand  total  of  411(1,(11;! 
Ixioks  now  in  the  young  i)ooplc's  reading  circle  libraries.  This 
makes  an  avenigc  of  r^Otl  for  each  county.  The  highest  number 
owned  by  any  one  county  is  lfi,3fl!);  the  lowest  C^l. 

The  enumovation  i»r  l!l02-0n  was  odOj^S^  children  of  school 
iige.  Of  Ihis  niiiulwr  more  than  200,000  were  memliers  of  the 
circle. 

Within  the  twenty  yi-ars  that  this  work  has  l>een  carried  on, 
ex]M'vience  has  suggested  various  changes  in  the  nrganiziitinn  and 
management  of  the  affairs.  At  first,  when  the  work  was  new,  there 
were  many  difficulrii's  whicli  have  gradually  boon  ovcrc(une.  One 
of  the  most  gratifying  results  tibserved  has  lieen  the  fact  that  such 
a  market  for  the  liest  l)ooks  has  lieen  created  that  the  very  best 
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publishers  have  cdiiic  tu  think  it  worth  their  while  lo  wiipply  Ixnjks 
at  very  iiiiieh  lowor  rsites  than  liad  iMsfoi-c  l»eeii  jiiwrfibk-. 

Ill  18.S'i  by  lu'tioii  of  ihe  state  teachers"  Hssmrijitinu,  the  sta-te 
superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  was  iiiailc.  "fX-dlHoio,"  a 
Miember  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  midinj;  I'iri'k-, 

Another  cliange  was  made  in  the  abolition  «f  hith  menibership 
and  examination  fees  fiv)ni  inpiiibcrs.  Diirinfr  the  first  ihrec  yoara 
of  the  oircl©  there  wen',  eliarged  a  fee  of  twciity-tive  cents  for 
membership,  iind  an  additional  twenty-five  ci  iitw  for  examination, 
the  former  going  to  the  ln'ard  of  direetoi-s,  and  iMinstitiiting  a  fund 
for  rnnning  exfiensew,  the  latter  to  connty  itjanagers  us  renuinera- 
tion  for  the  exaiiiitiiitions.  The  reltirns  from  Imth  were  so  Buiall 
as  to  meet  but  a  fraction  of  the  expense.  So  no  i-eninne ration  was 
furnished  for  time  sjient  or  services  rendered  by  eilber  loc^il  or 
state  (iii-ectors.  In  ISs".  witli  the  prosjiect  of  hirger  sales,  some- 
what h>\ver  rates  were  secured  from  pnblisiiers  willi  llip  provision 
alsfi  that  (lie  discount  nsnallv  allowed  the  trade  slioubi  be  paid  to 
the  iKiard.  Tliis  iirrangeiiient  proved  a  doidilc  gain  in  that  it 
eeourcd  to  teaeliei-s  a  hiwer  rate  on  the  books,  and  gave  a  detinite 
ineoiuo  for  the  management  in  juviportion  to  the  niemliershi|K 

I'llKRKNT  I'l.AN  Ol'  OIICAMZATION. 

In  Dccenilwr.  ISHT,  ibe  following  cnslitntioK,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  l>oar<i  "f  dire.-l..rs  wei;e  author- 
ized by  the  state  leiicbers'  ass.ieiation  : 

1.  Tho  Iiuliiiitti  stiHc  l.'iic'lii'i's'  jissiicliitliHi  lnTi'liy  constitutes  tin- 
boani  of  ilircctoi-s  fi)]-  (li<<  IikIIiltiil  li'ii<-tii>rs'  iiiiil  yiiiniK  |ii-otili''s  renitlnt; 
clrclett.  anil  tii1i>|>ts  llii'  fullriwiiiK  rules  niid  ii-KulntloiiM  Tor  Its  Kovcrinnciit. 

2.  The  afori'siLliI  lirxinl  i>r  illivi'lnrs  slinll  he  i'<iiii]h>s>'iI  of  scvi'ii  nicm- 
bers,  tnctluiliiB  lln'  slnti'  sniii'rhiti>a<leiit  of  lailillc  insinii'llon.  tv-Iio  shall 
be  ex-offielo  a  (iieailicT  ..f  tile  l)i)aril.  Of  tlie  reniiilnliijr  six  memlicrs.  iit 
least  one  nlinll  he  a  loinily  suiii-rlnmuli'iil:  ril  li'asi  one  ii  elly  sii]b(>r[ii- 
tendi'nt.  nnd  the  ivnmlniliT  slinll  Ih'  cIiommi  froiii  Ihe  teacIiliiR  |imri>ssion 
at  lorKc. 

».  No  iLieiiUic'i'  i>r  a  iiiiliDshlujf  llrni.  or  ixiimU  of  siic-h  tlriii.  xliall  Ih- 
ellellilo  to  iiieinherKlilii  on  llils  Ixiiinl.  KUniihl  iiiiy  iim'IiiIht  of  Ihls  Innnl 
lH>eomc  a  nienjlHT  of  a  piihtlslilin;  tlnii.  nr  UKciit  of  siieli  tinii.  wltliEii  rhe 
term  for  wlil.'li  he  was  »|i|»iliileil  to  this  Im.irii.  his  n.finlH'rsUii.  liPreiii 
slinll  liinii...llatcly  reiise.  niul  llie  state  (encliers'  ni-s.iHali.in  shall  at  Us 
nesl  meetinu  lltl  the  VMcanr'y  ilms  nrlslnii  froai  ilie  iiiicxi)ir."l  |»irtlon  of 
Mall]  terui. 
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4.  Tlif  iiieuibcrs  o(  tliis  iHitird.  f\cei)l  tin'  statu  aui>erinteii<1fUt  or 
imlJk-  litsiruotluii.  wliimc  iiifiiilHTsUlii  sliall  be  i-omurrent  nilb  Lis  lu- 
C'Utubfiii-y  of  the  ntulc  siiiKTititi'tiili'iicy,  tthull  In-  upiiolnti'd  by  tbe  state 
teacliers'  AaMx^lntlou  In  uuiiuiil  iDiiveiiTioii  for  a  term  ut  three  yearti.  or 
uulU  tbelr  KUcci-ssors  an<  appoliitinl. 

5.  Sbnitia  uiij-  meuibcr  ot  the  bnurd  uf  (lirectorn  leave  llie  teacblDK 
jirofenKiou  or  i|iilt  active  kcIukiI  wurk.  bin  itiemberMli1|)  xluill  liiiiii(iliati<ly 
ecase.  'Af  t<«C'h  'liununl  lueMlii);  of  the  state  teiifbers'  nssciciatloii,  tbe 
tiieiuUere  of  t>be  rending  ['irele  lH>ai-(l  of  illivcloix  Hbalt  meet  and  organize 
for  ilie  ensuing  year. 

7.  Tbe  members  of  tbi«  iKiartl  Kball  n'cvive  n  |>er  diem  of  four  dollars 
and  actual  exiiettxes.  for  nil  tiiiut  eniiiluyeil  in  iIlHcliareliiK  the  duties 
devolving  u|>(>u  tbein  as  mciiibtTii  uf  xnid  Itoard:  but  no  iueuil>er  Hball 
receive  any  additional  ]ier  diem  or  salary  an  an  ottleer  of  tlie  boai'd.  Tbe 
l>onrd  shall  allow  and  |my  the  si'i^reliiry  hui-Ii  reasonable  salary  as  will 
be  a  fair  cotuiteiisatloii  for  tbe  dutlfs  iierfoniied. 

8.  It  shall  hv  tlic  duty  of  thlH  Iwanl  to  i)liui  a  eourse  of  reading  from 
year  to  year,  to  l>e  |iurHue<l  Ity  the  iniblic  wluml  teachers  of  Indiana,  to 
provide  fur  examination  on  tlie  said  cciurKe  and  to  pr«-|iare  (luestlons  for 
the  same;  to  Issue  c«rtllteates  lo  kmiI)  teai'liers  as  pass  the  examination 
Katlafaetorlly.  atid  to  issue  dlplonius  to  sneb  leaihers  an  jmss  tbe  exami- 
inillotis  In  four  successive  years  satlsfacliirlly. 

It  shall  ulKu  bi!  tbe  duty  of  tliiu  board  to  plan  n  I'ourse  of  rending. 
from  year  to  year,  lo  be  pursued  by  tbe  pu))I1m  Iu  the  public  schools  In 
Indiana,  and  to  make  sucb  rtiles  and  regulations  as  to  exumlnallons.  eer- 
tlbeates  and  (liploinus,  Iu  the  yonng  iieople's  I'eadlng  circle,  as  the  lioard 
may  deem  desirable  and  in'aeticable. 

It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  this  Iward  to  select  tbe  books  to  lie  read 
in  such  teachers'  and  young  i>eoples  irourses:  to  make  Ihe  itiost  favorable 
terms  with  the  publishers  as  to  prlcea  of  such  books  lo  members  of  the 
two  reading  circles,  and  to  provide  n  plan  for  a  convenient  and  iiiexitens- 
ive  distribution  of  the  books  lo  ibe  teachers  and  piii>ils. 

!l.  At  each  annual  meetiuR  nt  the  state  teachers'  association,  this 
lioanl  shall  make  a  rejKirt  of  the  recel|)ts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
Jtist  closing  and  of  such  other  items  as  in  Its  Judgment  shall  be  of  Interest 
to  the  association,  or  as  the  association  may  from  time  t%time  request. 
At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  nu  auditing  committee  shall 
be  apiKiluted  for  the  coming  year,  to  audit  the  lM)ok«  and  accounts  of  the 
reading  circle  hoard.  At  each  meeting  ot  the  association,  tbe  rejwrt  of 
this  auditing  committee  sliall  Ite  a]ipeiidcd  to  the  rejiorl  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  shall  1>e  a  part  of  the  rejKirt  of  that  Ikoard  to  tbe  state 
teachers'  asaochillon. 

10.  This  constitution,  rides  and  regulations  may  In-  amended,  revised, 
or  annulled  by  a  majority  vote  nt  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  state 
teachers'  association. 
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IX.    Associations  and  Institutes. 


A.    ASSOCIATIONS. 

1.     STATK  TKACHEUS'  ASSOCFAITOK. 

a.    lIlKTOltlCAL  SKETCH. 
I'r«|iiirp(l  hy   A.  ('.  SliortrWsf,   W.  A.  Hdl.  W,   B.  Iloiiry,  Committee  i>i>- 

Ijolnlfil  by  Stntf  'IVaeliers'  Aswoeiatloii.   I tpn'iiilici'.  1003. 

In  accdnlaiKt^  witli  n'solutionn  pn^vimisly  piis.scd  by  teiieliers' 
lueetings  held  at  Sliflbyville  and  Salem,  a  circular  was  issued 
for  tlie  piirjKiHC  of  nalliiifr  ii  "convention  of  (tractieal  teueliei's"  with 
a  view  to  tlie  organization  of  a  jKrinanont.  "state  teachers'  associa- 
tion." 

This  cirrnlar  was  sifincil  by  the  following  ]>ersons : 

Caleb  Mills,  E.  P.  Cole,  R.  L.  Lang,  O.  J.  Wilson,  G.  W.  IIo?s, 
Chaa.  Karnes,  .Tnlni  Cooper.  M.  il.  C.  Hobhs,  Rnfns  I'ateh,  T. 
Taylor,  J.  Hright.  Cynis  Nutt,  James  G.  ilay,  T^.  T.  Hoyt, 
Uwis  A.  Kstes.  J.  fi.  Verris,  R.  B.  Abbott,  (Jo...  A.  Clia.^',  Silas 
Baily. 

In  pursuance  nf  the  above  call  »  convention  was  held  in  Indian- 
apolis, I")eoeniber  25,  1S54. 

The  first  president  waf  Rev.  Wni.  M.  Daily,  president  of  tho 
state  university. 

The  first  constitnfion,  wliicli  lias  never  Ix-cn  materially  clianj^cd, 
was  prepared  In-  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  then  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruetion. 

The  preanible  U<  this  constituti'm  is  wiirth  remeiulHTing.  It 
reads: 

As  hariiiDiiy  iiiiil  (.■iiiuuTt  of  .-ii-iiini  iirc  hlRliiy  iip(-<?Hsnry  for  Iho  tlior- 
oiigt)  ai:d  pntlri-  aviiHiiiiliKlmicni  of  (iiiy  lmiM)rlniit  [iiirposi-;  and  lH>IU'viug 
tbat  It  Is  i-H)ii'(.'lnlly  so  in  tlie  tli'imrtmeiit  of  (vliicatlon.  wc.  the  under- 
signed, at)  n  nivnns  of  elevallni;  tlie  iirurcKHlon  of  teiiclihif;.  ntid  of  pro- 
mntlnK  the  Interests  of  scIiooIh  In  Indiana,  nsiocltite  ourselveH  totietlier 
undei'  the  followitiL,'  eonstltiitlon. 
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Tiio  adflrosscs  at  this  first  uirotiiip  were  iis  follows: 

"Iin]M>rtaiire  of  civil  jwilitv  tis  n  brancli  nf  coniiimn  school  ediica- 
tifiii,"  hv  Prof.  Daniel  Reail,  of  tlie  state  univeraity;  "Graded 
schools,"  hv  T>r.  .V.  1).  L.n-d.  of  Coliinihus,  Oluo.  wlitor  of  the 
Ediicatioitiil  ^foiitlily;  '-Drawiiij,'  iii  si'liimls,"  liy  Pn.f.  J.  Brain- 
ard,  of  ricvehui.!,  Ohio;  "T^se  of  the  Bihlc  in  schools,"  by  T)r. 
It.  T.  Breekenridfre,  of  Kentucky,  author  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Kentucky  ;  "Ffniale  education,"  by  Tlon.  K.  D.  ilausfield. 
of  Ohio:  and  the  principal  address  of  the  session  was  on  "The 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  and  ciuitroi  the  edneiitioii  of 
youth,"  by  TTnn.  Hornce  Mann,  then  ijresideiit  of  Anfioch  CoUeps, 
of  Yellow  S]>rinjrs,  Ohio. 

The  record  shows  that  falvin  Cutter,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
present,  hut  it  does  not  show  that  lie  made  an  address.  Tt  will  be 
rememliered  that  Calvin  Cutter  was  tlie  author  of  one  of  the  first 
if  not  the  first  public  school  physiolop-  ever  published. 

Tn  addition  to  tlie  abiwc  addi-esses  the  association  considered 
the  following: 

TIic  siiprpme  court  bad.  a  short  time  before  this,  rendered  a 
dpcisinn  tr>  the  pfFcct  that  local  taxation  for  tlie  payment  of  teach- 
ers in  the  district  schools  was  illegal.  The  supreme  court,  in  1S57, 
made  a  similar  decision  in  rcpard  to  incorywirated  towns  and  cities. 
This  made  it  impossihlc  to  keep  the  public  schools  open  more  than 
from  two  t..  four  mouths  in  the  year.  This  was  a  vital  matter  with 
the  teachers  and  it  was  one  of  the  live  topics  in  every  association 
for  several  years. 

.\fter  discnssimi  a  committee  was  appointed  in  regard  tn  the 
estahlisbment  of  an  educational  Journal  with  Mr.  K.  P.  Cole  as 
chairninn. 

A  resolution  was  iK!o]ifed  favoring  the  addition  of  history, 
physiolofTv,  political  and  moral  science,  to  the  curriculum  of  com- 
mon school  studies.    Tt  was 

rtpsiilvi>fl.  Tlial  tin-  m.-itilicrs  of  tliis  nsso<-lii(i«n  will  exert  tliclr  utmost 
efforts  to  hnvc  llic  Bihle  IntriMliiepd  as  a  n-ador  or  class  liook  into  every 
seliijol  in  the  slate,  in  wlilc'li  It  Is  not  tluis  used  nlrenrty. 

Rosolvpd.  Ttint  wi>  reiinnnipnd  tii  the  ieirlsliituri'  of  this  stale  to  create 
tlio  omef  of  cireuit  suiwrlntcndent  of  jmlilte  instniction.  and  to  make  It 
one  of  tlie  duties  of  tlint  offlc'er  to  iiolil  ti  series  of  fenehrrs'  Institutes 
duriiij:  oacli  year,  Iti  liis  clroalt. 
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Rexolvcd.  Thut  In  CiiMc  siiili  tii-tliiii  Is  not  taken  by  ollr  next  li-glsliitiirp, 
we  lieraby  luntrii<;t  our  exueuilve  i.'giiiuiittt.f  lo  liulil  liititltiitoH  iii  dlfTereiil 
parts  or  Wm  Rtiitt'  in  the  niimc  of  tills  tisKui-iiittun. 

RfHolrMl,  Thut  we,  as  teacIiorH.  wUl  ow  nil  our  effortH  to  orf^mlzi- 
county  asaoi-liitlonii  to  our  reepectlvv  couutlfH  and  rviiurt  our  progn'HH 
nt  tlif  next  meeting  of  ow  state  anHoclation. 

ReBolvtKl,  That  the  deli-eates  present,  us  far  as  iiraftli-iiliif,  apimint  a 
coniuilttee  of  one,  whose  duty  It  shall  be  ti>  ii'jKirt  tlie  <T)n(lltl<)n  aiifl 
character  of  the  public  xehoolH  In  his  county  nt  Hie  next  ineetlui;  ot  this 
nssoclntion. 

Re»olve(l,  That  a  (■(inimiltne  of  threi?  Ih-  apiioiuled  to  iiivenliKiite  the 
cluhnH  nt  the  phonetic  iiiethod  of  B|)ellinK  .  .  .  iukI  give  their  views 
of  the  praprli'ty  of  introducln);;  It  Into  the  roninion  mcIiodIi!  ot  the  state. 

R('Nolvi-(l.  That  this  iissotiiillou  reciinimetKl  to  the  ronnty  ex ii miners. 
thnmKhout  tin'  state,  lo  observe  strieHy  Ihe  iiruvislons  of  our  sehmit  law 
111  lieeiiKlii!:  teaeliers;  or  If  any  case  bo  found  in  whlcii  '■in^nnistaiiees 
seem  to  ileniiiiid  the  licensing  of  teachers  of  defective  ituallHcaMoiis  for 
a  short  time,  the  examiner  Hhould  inform  Ruch  teaeiier  that  he  will  Hot 
receive  n  seeoud  lieeJise  unltl  the  requisitions  of  the  law  shall  tie  fully 
satisded. 

Ri-Hoiveii.  uiiaiilinoiiHly.  As  the  opinion  of  this  aHiuK'lnlloTi  tiiat  Ihe  tax 
for  schiml  llbniries  oiiKht  to  be  contluued  for  another  period  of  tliree  years, 
as  n  great  iiiHtrunientallty  of  popidar  cducntion. 

Tlicse  ros(iliition«  wen*  not  rcpoi'tod  by  n  resolution  citiiitiiittec, 
niid  adopted  as  n  wliolo,  liiit  wcrt;  introduced  from  acssioii  to  acssioii 
nnd  disciiBserl  scpin-ntoly. 

It  will  Im-  seen  from  the  alx>ve  that,  many  siibjoct.'^  vital  to  thfi 
H'clfiire  of  the  sphnola  of  the  state  were  coiiaidorcd  in  tliis  first 
mortinf;  of  tlic  association,  and  they  indicate  the  (^neral  purpose 
of  the  orj^anizatioii. 

Among  tlic  phaVtor  members  wore  many  who  continued  for 
years  to  exereise  a  large  inllHeiice  in  shaping  tho  odneational 
forces  of  the  state.  Among  tbc  more  conspiciions  of  tbcsc  art; 
f'vruB  Xutt,  then  of  Centcrville,  bnt  afterward  for  many  years* 
president;  of  the  state  university;  R.  T.  Hoyt,  then  of  T.,awrencc- 
bnrg,  nfterward  pnifessor  in  Asbiiry,  now  DcPanw,  nniversity; 
•Tames  G.  Afay,  of  Wow  Albany,  who  eontimted  in  a<'tive  work  till 
he  was  the  oldest  teaelier  in  tlie  state;  Chas.  Thames,  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  tbc  Mndison  schools:  "Rnfiis  Patch,  for 
many  years  principal  of  the  Ontario  academy  in  Lagrange  county ; 
E.  P.  Cole,  tlicn  of  fiidianapolis,  bnt  afterwiinis  of  "Blooinington ; 
Ifiles  ,T.  p'lctclier,  aftenvnrd  superintendent  of  [mblic  inf^trnction; 
John  B.  Dillon,  Indiana's  most  noted  historian;  Geo.  AV.  IIoss, 
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afterward  state  an  per  in  ten  dent  and  profossnr  in  the  state  iini- 
v<*rsitv.  and  for  manv  years  editor  of  Indiana  Sehool  Journal; 
Caleli  Mills,  the  second  atnte  superintendent  of  puWie  instnietion, 
for  many  years  oonnerted  with  Wahash  collp^,  hut  always  in- 
terested in  the  piihlio  schools:  Geo.  A,  Chase,  snperintendent 
of  the  Knshville  schools,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  state 
association :  W.  T).  TTcnkle,  the  second  editor  of  the  Indiana 
School  Jonrnal,  and  afterward  state  sohool  commissi  oner  of  Ohio; 
Closes  C  Stephens,  of  Hichmond.  for  many  years  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Pnrdne  nniversity;  John  Cooper,  then  of  Dnhlin, 
hut  afterAvard  snperintendent  of  the  schools  at  Richmond  and 
later  of  Tlvansville;  and  A.  C.  Shortridpe,  then  of  "Milton,  hut 
afterward  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools  and  later  president  of  Pnrdiie  nniversity. 

Ont  of  the  17fi  charter  niemhers,  now  at  the  end  of  fifty  years, 
only  fonr  of  them  nre  livinp,  so  far  as  the  comniittx>e  can  learn, 
vis;,:     Hoss,  Stevens.  Cooner  and  Shortridco. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  tlie  enrollment  of  this  association  reached 
17R,  which  was  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  tejiohers  at  that  time  than 
is  an  attendance  of  l.OflO  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
state,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  hnt  few  rail- 
roads entered  Indianapolis. 

Tlip  second  meetinc  of  the  association  was  held  at  Madison, 
Decemher  2fi,  27,  2S.  1S55.  .\t  this  meetine  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  prrvions  meeting  reported  in  favor  of  cstahlishinp 
an  edncational  journal,  and  after  discussion  it  was 

ResnlTPil,  That  this  nssoclnflon  will  publish  an  PrtiirntlonnI  jniirnnl. 
Rlmllnr  In  size  nnd  typoernphlcnl  pxeciitlon  to  the  Ohio  -Tmirnnl  of  Educa- 
tion, that  this  journal  lie  conrtiifted  hy  nlnp  Pdltors  nppolnteil  by  this 
nssocintlnn.  one  of  whom  shall  be  styled  the  resirlpnt  eilltor.  nnd  thnt  the 
joiim.il  shall  bp  fnrnlshcil  to  BUhscrlhers  flt  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Crco.  B.  Stone,  snperintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  was 
annointod  resident  editor.  Afemhers  of  the  association  present 
siihscrihed  for  425  copies,  and  the  first  issne  appeared  the  follow- 
inf  month,  -Tannary,  IS.^R.  For  several  y(^rs  the  association 
eontinned  to  appoint  editors  and  stand  rcsponsihle  for  the  finances 
of  the  ionrnnl. 
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At  tliia  itieetiiigoii  motion  of  Moses  C  Stevens  it  was 
KeHulv«!(l,  Tbat  wt'.  as  tcacbers,  believing  the  use  of  tobuccu  in  all  Its 

roriiiK  tu  be  uimeeesHury  nii<l  ii)Jurioiis.  will  exert  our  luflueiice  to  rentralu 

its  UMt^  by  every  laudable  effort 

The  resolution  was  disi-usstKl  iiml  jiiisscil  with  pnthnsiasiii.  l>r. 
Daily,  \vhu  wan  prcsiciiiifi,  iistciird  to  tlie  (lisonsHioii  and  jnit  tlie 
motion  witliont  licsitiitioii,  but  cimtinnod  cliowing  and  spitting 
as  ttioiigli  nothing  had  happened. 

At  fliis  mooting  a  (tmiitiittce  whs  appointed  to  momorialize  the 
next  legishitnn'  To  ]n-oviiii'  means  to  -fiistain  a  cinnpetent  eorpa  of 
instnictiirs  to  assist  the  i^tati"  siipi-rintendeiit  in  condncting  teach- 
ers' inatitntos  for  ai  least  sis  nioinlis  annnally ;  and  also  to  ei>n8ider 
the  i»roprielv  and  wisdom  of  njaking  pr<n'isioij  fur  the  esfablisli- 
ment  of  at  least  uvo  normal  schools. 

In  Angust  of  this  .same  vcai"  a  semi-annnal  meeting  of  the 
association  was  lield  at  Lafayette,  ill  which  renolutions  were  passed 
in  favor  of  longer  sclnxd  terms,  more  frequent  county  institntea, 
liigher  standards  for  teaciiers,  and  a  state  agent  was  apjMiinted  to 
canvass  for  tlu'  sehool  journal. 

At  the  meeting  of  tS;"(7  rtminiiltees  wei-e  appointed  for  each 
congressional  distriet,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  teaeliers'  inati- 
tiites. 

These  si«'eitie  eiintions  indicate  eleurly  the  scope  of  tlie  work 
of  the  Hssoeiation.  Its  work  may  1h'  classed  largely  under  four 
heads:  ( 1 )  'l"o  i-n-aie  a  lietfer  pnhlic  si-ntiment  in  regard  to  public 
scliools:  (:;)  T.i  suggesi  and  intluen^'  sehool  li-gislatioii;  {:i)  To 
secnns  higher  standai'ds  for  teachers  and  Ix'itcr  methods  of  teach- 
ing; (4)  To  extend  th<-  length  of  the  school  tenn.  Working  along 
these  lines  the  association  has  aeeom]disheil  wonders.  In  ISti"  the 
same  law  thai  had  Iweii  declared  nnconstitntional  by  the  supreme 
eonrt  in  1S54-7 — the  law  givinji  the  ]>cople  the  righl  t')  levy  lowi! 
taxes  for  tuition  [nir]Hisi-s — was  re-enacter|,  and  s(i  great  had  been 
the  change  in  jHihlic  sentiment  in  ten  years,  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  enactment  was  not  (ested  for  eigiiteen  years  and  then 
it  was  declared  constitntiimal. 

Largely  through  the  inllnentv  Im.ught  t..  l«>ar  In-  this  asscKuation 
the  iegislatni-e  of  tSf..")  I'nacied  laws  adding  physiology  and  U.  8. 
histoi-y  to  the  legal  common  school  branches;  extending  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  .sch<Kd  examiner:  making  the  legal  age  for  a 
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cliiUl  to  ciift'i"  scIkk)!  six  instead  of  five  years;  making  the  holding 
(if  county  teiiclicrs"  institutes  obligatory  upon  examiners. 

At  tills  si'SMJoii  also  the  sclnwl  kw  was  amended  by  the  addition 
of  tills  I'tiiiiso:  "The  IJihlo  shall  not  be  excluded  from  tlie  public 
MchiM.ls  of  the  state.'" 

It  will  Ix"  renienibcred  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  aascwiation 
passfd  a  ivsnlution  in  regard  to  tlio  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
cxaniiniition  of  the  records  will  show  that  down  to  the  present 
time  there  has  seiircoly  been  a  session  held  in  which  Bible  and 
Christian  teaching  has  not  been  comniendeil  in  some  fonn.  And 
tiie  reeord  shows  no  instance  in  which  one  word  has  ever  been 
spoken  against  siieh  teaching.  This  ought  to  be  conclusive  proof 
that  those  who  deiicunee  the  public  schools  as  "Godless"  belong 
io  that  chiss  wjio  cannot  distinguish  between  religions  and  dog- 
matic tcacliinfi,  and  that  their  statements  are  libelous. 

The  fight  for  a  state  normal  school,  begun  in  the  second  meeting 
of  the  assiiciation,  wii.s  kept  up  until  the  year  1S(J5,  when  the 
normal  school  bill  Ixcamc  a  law.  This  legislation  was  hastened  be- 
cause of  the  fac!  that  the  chairman  of  the  executive  conimittee  of 
this  association,  A.  <'.  Shortriilgc,  iiiiluced  Gov.  0.  P.  ilorton  to 
make  an  address  before  the  association  and  to  recommend  in  his 
message  to  the  h'gislatiire  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school. 
The  govermn-  read  to  .Mr.  Sbortridge  that  jiart  of  his  message 
which  referri'd  t"  the  normal  scliwd  question  and  asked  for  sugges- 
tions. It  was  fiirtlier  aided  l)ccause  a  meuilx'r  <if  this  association, 
Hon.  II.  K,  lihodes,  of  Veriniliion  cininty,  was  a  luemlH'r  of  the 
legishitiire  and  was  its  eliief  siip]><irter. 

\ext  to  the  law  permitting  local  taxation  the  county  superin- 
teiidciicv  hnv  was  the  most  iiiiporlaiit  piece  of  schoid  lej^islation 
'  state.  It  (lid  more  to  integrate,  unify, 
y  s.-hools  than  any  other  one  law.  This  law 
and  was  the  dii-ect  ontgi-owlh  of  the  work  of 
pvate  the  standard  of  teachers  and  to  make 
;.ols. 

m  the  abiive,  that  years  before  the  state  made 
any  provision  for  the  holding  of  township  associations  or  connty 
iustiliites,  lliis  association  iirf^cd  the  hohling  of  siieh  meeting 
voiiiiLtarily  and  often  iippointed  committees  to  look  after  the  work. 
In  this  way  thousands  of  teaeliers  weiv  reached  and  heliwd. 
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Jii  1865  this  association  iippiiinted  .luliii  i\I.  Oleott  to  lioid  a 
state  institute.  It  waa  lickl  at  Kniglitstown,  and  continued  three 
weeka,  with  an  oiirolliiieiit  of  lyi.  In  eaeli  of  the  years  l«(!i;, 
1S67,  18f)8,  four  state  institutes  were  held  in  the  fonr  qnartery  of 
the  st-utc.  These  were  uiuler  the  nmniigcineiit  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  this  association.  Able  iiistruetors  were  hrouglit  from 
other  states  and  the  work  was  of  a  high  order.  It  can  readily  U; 
seen  that,  nuder  the  then  existinfij  conditions,  this  work  whs  of 
great  value. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  stjite  and  for  many  years  after  the 
organization  of  this  assotriation  no  jintvision  whatever  was  made 
for  the  education  of  the  uefrroes.  The  suhject  was  frequently 
brought  f<irwanl  in  the  association  and  always  aroused  animated 
discussion.  On  one  occasion  a  meinlier  intniihiced  a  i-esohitiou 
favoring  the  education  of  the  negro,  and  the  president  (James  G. 
May)  refused  to  entertain  the  motion.  An  appeal  U'lng  taken  to 
the  assiK-iation  anil  a  majority  deciding  against  tiie  president  he 
vacated  the  chair  ratlier  than  put  the  motion,  and  did  not  resume  it 
till  that  ipn'Sliou  was  disposed  of. 

Among  the  aiiciicicw  for  the  impi-oveiiient  of  teachers  in  the  state 
is  the  teairhers'  reading  eiiflc.  This  <)riginatoil  in  this  nssiH-iation 
and  is  still  contndled  exelnsively  by  it  willioiit  the  liel])  of  state 
aid.  The  resolution  nniler  which  the  reading  circle  was  organized 
was  introduced  by  \V.  A.  IJell  in  Dercnik'r,  IS^o,  and  the  n-ading 
circle  Uiard  was  organisied  and  Itegan  its  work  the  foMowing  year. 
This  has  been,  from  the  hcginning,  the  most  sucreessful  te^iclicrs" 
reading  circle  in  the  ruiied  Slates  and  has  h'on  the  means  of  cir- 
culating among  the  teachers  thousands  of  good  hooks  every  year. 
The  amount  of  good  this  ageucy  has  done  in  the  last  twenty  years 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Another  child  "jf  this  association  is  the  young  people's  niading 
circle.  It  came  as  the  result  of  a  jwper  read  iM'fore  tlii'  assiwiation 
by  Priif.  .loscjih  Carliart,  in  Decendier.  lsT7,  and  it  began  its 
work  the  folh.wing  year.  It  is  under  llie  control  of  the  teachers" 
reading  circle  Imnrd  and  has  ImH'U  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
II  great  success  from  the  start.  It  is  .supplemental  in  a  way  to  the 
legally  constituted  conimon-scliiH)|  system,  hut  this  does  not  <limin- 
ish  in  any  degree  its  jtower  for  good.     Through  this  ageney  good 
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i^Mfkn  \>y  ttifr  liiiinircl  th'^iiftani'l  go  iiilo  ihe  hancU  of  childreD  aotJ 
tlwrir  \f>iM»  f:\t:ry  ytMr. 

Ill  tiii-m  \snt:r  yaam  ihi-  u^Mx-iaiion  lius  greatlv  increased  its 
'Kj'jjxr  aii'l  itt  iiifliit:i(fc  liv  jtrm  jiliiip  for  iliffcrciit  seotions  to  occupy 
H  j>ar1.  of  tin;  tiim;,  T\u:m-  i«ytinits  are  the  liigJi  scboi>l,  primary, 
i^HH-Utal,  t''.n^\i>iU,  NiatEir'tiiiiticiil,  nmsieal,  elocution,  eounty  siiper- 
iiiUiiiiUrtitM,  i-U:.  Iti  iIicK)!  scr:tioii»  the  rii*ccial  needs  of  tlie  various 
'l«ji«rttiif;iil>t  t,{  work  (rati  Im-  coiisideretl  and  tlie  main  assoctatiou 
'ijti  ftivi-  ifjt  titiie  to  flu-  disr-ii^sion  <if  tin-  larger  more  general 
iiiii'-jilioiial  jiriililoiiiH. 

'>r  vimrnt-  it  is  tint  (;tuiniHl  tliat  this  ussociatimi  lias  been  the 
cx'-liiMivf  iifrcticy  in  liringinf^  alwiit  all  tlie  ediicatimial  reforms 
iiaiijcd  liiiovr-,  lint  it  i.t  (Haimed  that  it  iiiaii^irtiteil  many  of  them 
find  han  liid|x"l  iti  all  of  theiii. 

TliiM  cloMCM  itM  fifiicili  year's  work,  and  it  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  wliiil  it  liii.x  iiciroiiiiiltslnHi.  We  cnn  all  rest  assured  that  in  the 
future;,  iib  in  the  jiaHt,  it  will  .itrivi!  for  what  is  the  highest  and  beat. 

Hclow  W(i  pivc  till'  mtmcH  of  tlir  varinns  presidents  of  the  asao- 
I'taltnn,  with  the  dutes  of  ilicir  Ni-rviee: 

Win.   .M.    Daily 1854      Jas.  11.  Smart 1873 

Will.    .M.    D.Lily 1855      \Vm.  .V.  Jones 1874 

('has.    Harm's 1856      (Jeo.   P.   lirown 1875 

Jam.'s  (i.  .May 1S.')7      Wm.  II.  Wiley 1876 

Uariuihas   ('.     Ilohlis lt*r.H       .1.    II.    Martin 1877 

CaM.   .Mills 1S59      -lohii    .M.    HWs 1878 

K.  I'.  Col,. IHW      -I.  T.  .Merrill 1879 

(in..  .\.   Irvim- ISlJl      dohn  Twper 1880 

Cyrus   .\nn Ksii:>      ll.  li.  Jawhs 18S1 

A.   It.   li.'iLlon lS(i;t      JioraeeS.  TaiWll 1882 

1!.   !■'.   Iloyt ISIll      John  S.   Irwin 1883 

|{.  T.  l!i>.wii IS.l.-.      Harvey  B.  Hill 1884 

(J.M..   W.   Iloss isnil      K  E.  Smith 188a 

Jos.   V.  Tiiltli. IsHT      Cyrns  W.  ITodgin 18S6 

.\.  C.  Shortridj.i' IMiS       Kmmn  >roiit  McUae 1SS7 

dosi-ph  Tiiijilcy 1^'i!"      Lewis  II.  Jones 1S8S 

D.    l->khy    Ihinler 1,^70      J.  .\.  Zollcr 1S89 

.\les.   M.  (low ISTl       W.  \V.  1'ars.ms 1890 

Wm.  .V.  11.-II 1^:2      E.  B.   Bryan 1S91 
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J.  T^r.  Study 1892      W.  H.  Glaacock 1899 

L.  O.  Dalp 1893      Robert  I.  Iliiniillnn l'.»0(f 

Joseph  Swain 1894      II.  B.  Bmwti 1901 

Howard  Saii.iison 1895      C.  A.  Proascr 190ii 

J.  F.  ScuU 1896  Charles  A.  Van  ilntrc. .  .190:t 

R  A.  Ogg 1897      Wm.  L.  Bryan 1904 

F.  M.  Stalker 1898 


2.     SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TKAOIIERS'  ASSOCIATIOX. 

a.  IIISTOBICAL  8KETCIT. 
The  stato  teachors'  association  has  always  (H>ntribntpd  largely  to 
the  interest  which  keeps  alive  the  professional  spirit  among  our 
teaehcrs.  But  it  was  ohaerved  soon  after  its  organization  that 
its  influence  was  not  as  far-Tench ing  as  it  should  be.  In  order  to 
"bring  together,  aiiinially,  a  large  nniiil)or  of  teachers  who  seldoni 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  staff  assoeiation,  a  nnnilier  of  8n|)eriii- 
tendenta  and  teachers  from  the  sontbern  part  "f  the  stafe  met 
rhirinp  the  session  of  the  state  teachers'  association"  held  in 
Deeeniber,  187Y,  "and  formed  a  new  urganization,  called  the 
'Soiithern  Indiana  teachers'  association.'"  The  attendance  in 
1902  was  about  2,000, 

h-    PR(KJR.\M. 
Pbohram  Bloomisoton  Meetiso,  Aprii.  3,  4  and  6,  1902. 

OEN'BRAL   association. 

Tliiirsdjiy.  April  .1,  R  p.  ni. 
Greet liiKK—(a>    From  llii-  city  of  BIoonilnRtoii, 

(III    From  tliP  jmhllo  schools. 

(c)    From  the  nnivei-slty  of  IiiOlniin. 
Rpsiwiise— Chnrli's  A.  Pr^sscr.  siiperln  ten  dent  schools.  Now  .\II>nny. 
Ad<1ri'ss— Itclirilii;  preciili'Til.  f,  N.  I'enke,  sii|ierlritcin1prit  sclmols.   Prlucc- 

InniiRurnl  Aililrcss— I*ri>sl(1cnt  J.  H.  Tonilln,  supcrliitciKlciit  schools,  Shel- 

hyvlllp. 
BusinpHH— Appoint  men  t  of  committees,  etc. 
Soctnl  Function— (JcniTjil  ri'i'c|itliin  to  tenrliers  hy  the  women's  council 

of  Ihe  city  of  HhHimlnKloii. 
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pROOKAM  State  Tehchbrs'  Assooiation,  Dbcembek  26-28,  1901. 


Thiirsiliiy,  IIm-i'IdIht  2(i.  8  p.  i«. 
Ill vmiit loll-  Till'   HfV.  11.  <■.   Mwcrvc,  iinslor  I'lymoiiIIi  fliurcli. 
Mnfilc— Vlullii  siilo,  I'l-of.   FriHl  Niilile. 

AddreR^-RcliriiiR  |>ivsl<l<-nt.  Sii]>t.  K.  1.  lliimiltoii.  lliiutlnt;(on. 
IiiaugunU  Aditii'ss-Tlic  Ki'siiiiKsiljllitii's  of  tlip  Eiliicntoi."  Prpsldent  H. 
B.  Browii.  ViiliiJirnisd. 

MuBlc— Voi-fil  solo,  Miss  Elttl"  ('.  11.'HS|11. 

Business— A]  i|  lull)  till  I'll  I  of  i-oiiiiiiittccs  iiiul  iiilscollutit'uiiH  huHiuesH. 

niila,v.  nm'ii.lHT  27.  8:30  n.  in. 
Invocation— Tlit^    Itfv.    .loslina    Sliiiislk-kl.    I'listor    MiTiainn-Blreet    M.    B. 

oliurch. 
Music— Piano  Bolo.  Miwn  Olive  Kilgiirr. 
SymiHMtiiim- '■Willi t  Sliiill  in-  liniiiiim'w  Ni'xt  Stnw  In  ^:^Uu■tlliol^;■' 

a.  Ab  to  "liloiilK  iiiul  1'ro.TsseK."  I'nif  Hoivara  Samliwm;  20  mlntitCB. 

b.  As  to  ■■Ri'TiirinM,"  I'l-or.  Anio«  W.  Bmli-r:  Lit  iiilnuti'M. 

o.    As  to  "Wcliool  K 111 h limy.''  Supt.  F.  L.  .Toik-s;  '20  niimUi'M. 

d.    As  to  ■■Suiii'i-vlsioM.''  Wuiil.  ChiiB.  A.  Vmi  Miiln-;  2*)  minutes. 

(!.    As  to  '-.Mtinniil  Tniinint;."  Su|)t.  It.  I.  lliunilton:  20  nilniitcs. 

f.    As  to  '-Tin-  Ti'iilnin):  iif  'IViu-Iuth."  Supt.  D.  M.  Gcctinft;  -'O  nitiiutcH. 

Dlscnsskm   of   tlic   views   iircsenlwl   In   tin-   SymiioMiuin.   Priif   W.   W. 
Pnrsons:  iMi  nilnnti's. 
Address— ■■Edin-iition    Tlirouuli    S.'lf-iii'llvlly."    Mi-s.    (),    P.    KInsey.    Vrtl- 

parfllBO  cull('t;c. 

Fiiiliiy.  nct-i'iiibiT  21.  2  {i.  in. 
Muslc-Voi'dl  sol.i.  Mi««  Eltlr  C.  Jlcssln. 
Select  Ion- If  y  Mrs.  (_'.  W.  Bi.iiclicr. 

lA'cturf— "Sonio  Foninliitlon   Stoncn  of  l-:dni-iili..n,''   Pruf.   It,   P.   Htilleck. 
principiil  iniili>  hlK'i  kcIiooI.  I.oulsvm<'.  Ky. 

■■The  Fuiu-tlon  of  rlie  rriilnliis  ScIl.>.iI.'"   Miss  Anim   Tnicliloml,  stati' 
norniiil  trnhiliiK  scho'il. 
I MxcuAHlun-.Mi-s.   KIlKiilietti  O.   tlopcliind.  .Miu-lon  nonniil  <-»1I('K>':  Mrs.   E. 

K.  Olcolt.  Iliiiivitl)'  noriiiiil  <-<i11ei;i'.     Iit>m>l'iil  discussion. 
Lecture-"l.iHuUi  Air.  lis  T'ws  ;nul  Pc.ssiliilltii's,"  I'liif.  11,  It.  Tlieiirli'. 

Nole-Pi'of.  H.  H.  Thenrli'  will  .-i.iin>  |H-i'|iiired  wllli  Miiiwiriitiw  ;ind  will 
innke  ll<|nlil  nil-,  wlilcli  the  iiuflleiicc  will  lie  iillowi'il  to  examine.  Dr. 
Glenn,  of  (J.^.riila.  sayw  tlul  ITof.  Tliciirlc's  (vork  Is  wonderful  and  will 
lie  liiglily  vntujilile  to  the  ertmiitiir. 

Fi-iihiy.  Di'i-emljer  27.  S  ii.  in. 
MuKlc-Plaiio  solo,  SIls-i  (Hive  Kil>.'ore. 
Violin   sohi.   Prof.   Ki-e.l   Nohle. 
Address- Annnal  n.hlress.  -'I'-iids."  Siipl     F.  I.ouls  Sold^iii.  S(.   Umis.   Mo. 
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FrUlny.  Ai.riJ  4.  9.  a.  m. 
luviM-utloii— Ituv.  T.  .1.  <.'liii'k.  iiiistor  Kli'kwiHHl-iivi-iiiic  riirlHtluii  t-liur<-li. 
AddrPKW— -Tlilnknii!  In  Tliliipi  mul  In  SjihIkiIs,"  l»r.  Nutb:iii  (.,'.  Sclmi-ffur 

Hiirrlxburc.  I'li. 
l'nixT—"KiliU'iit  1(111  by  Oi-ciiiHitKm."  Ur.  W.  L,   Hryiiii,  imlvcriiliy  iif  In- 

I>lN(')t!it'1[iii— riiiii'i]Mil   It.    V.    Taylor,   colontl    IiIrI)   hiIiuoI,   .lc[Ti-rMjii villi'. 
IniliiiiiH  as  III!'  Sliitif  TcmliiTH"  AsNod.-illoii. 

Friday.  Ajirll  4.  2  p.  in. 
Adiltvwi— '-Unitlc!>  iif  TliiiikluK  and  TlilnkiUK  In  the  (ii-ii<lo>t,"  I>r,  Si-lmcfTcr. 
Addrpss— "M  (Mien  1  tail  IB  liic  Cimisi-  o(  Ktiiily."  W.  A.  Hcjtlci-.  xuticrlntcnd- 

Plll  Mclioolu,   P^VIinHVilll-. 
DfwiiMsioH-rnir.   I'".  .\l.  SlalkiT.  stud'  iiormiil  wluml.  TVrii-  Hiiuli-. 
Artdri'BH    -Alt."  Mr.  A.  M.  lli-.d.ks.  inilvfrrtiiy  of  Imlhum, 

i'rl'Iiiy,  A|>i'll  4.  S  ]>.  III. 
Ainmiil  Ad.lrf»«--'riif  r,.nii-iil  l-'ii.'ti.r  in  Kdiiciticii."  V.  Tiviull.-y.  Sii|>i-i-- 
inli'iidi'nl  m-Iioi>1s.   ViniiiKstowii.  Olit.>. 

Siilnidiiy.  A|irll  i..  H-:jl.>  |..  in. 
Inviiralloii-Tli.'  It.'V.  C.  !■:,  rii.ni.']].  imnior  Ilaiilift  i-liiircli. 
AddM-sw.-'-Doi'K  KdiK-tilUiii  I'ayV"  l>i'>  Selim'friT, 
Hflicirt— rr)minitt<r  im  rcvlslf.u  of  i-i.unlHiiti.in. 
Iiii8liRi(K— SlincelliiniMUN. 


PHDIAHY  BEfTION— WYUE  HALL, 

BEOOSD  I 

'LOOK  (KOOM  36). 

Aiirll  4.  1*  1 

[K    HI. 

1  work  docs  ii..t  <-..iii.>  lo  liiind  In 

thill.  f..r 

pill  •Ilia  llou. 

MUSIC   8E<TION— WYLIE   H.*LL,   S 

ECOND   FL 

OOK  (1«M>M  36). 

April  r..  s 
Plippr— "■Mlli'li-  ill  llii'  rrtiiiiiry  i;rail( 
rii|x-r— "Si'Eisi'   iiiiil    Noi 

DlitriissliHiN    (ai    "Ti ."  Mr.  [tldc'way  (Ifliliiiri.  Ni-w  Alhaiiy. 

(1.1    -IiKlivliliial   Work.-   Mr.   .1.   M.   lil.ii-k.   WaMliliij.'t..ri. 

Miwli-Vdwil  ami  liiMirii iitiil.  will  l.c  iiitfispiisi-il  tlir.>ii(tli  tin-  work  tit 

till'  miiHldn. 

4KT  SECTIOX. 

:yiiiii;isliiiii.  oiiiii  l-'rlilay  anil  Siiiiintay.    Work  In 
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HIUH  SCHOOL  SECTION— WYUE  HALL— SECOND  FLOOR  (ROOM  36). 

Kililiiy,  Ajiril  4,  !l  a.  ill. 

P«|M>r-  "Geuonil  Si'iiniiljiiy  Si-lionl  [■nililcniM."  \V.  S.  llttvre.  HUjKTlntfnd- 

ei)t.  uf  si'liiHilc,  C'liiitii'rsvlllc. 
DlsfUsKiini— A.  O.  Ncjil.  ]irlii<.-l|)al  Iilp;])  m.-iuiol.   Kriiuklin:  Lotus  I).  CofC- 

Diiiii.  prlm-lpul  lili;)i  siliual,  Sntcm. 
Pniii'r— '"Tlic  High  Scliofil  Priiidiml  iiiiil  His  Work."  Edward  G.  Bauiiiiin. 

prliK-iiml  high  schciiil.  Mt.  Vernon. 
IHsi-u8Kio:i-S.  H.  Iliill.  lltmU-n  ii>llcj:i>.  Hnrilt'ii. 
Pn|)pr--Soiin'  Plitiscs  of  Ilipb  Sdiool  EtiKllsli  (■oiiipositlini  Work.'  A.  W. 

HenJur.  ili'iiHrtiliPiit  of  EtiKllcli.  miiverslly  of  Imlliiliil. 
DiscuBBioii- O.   H.    fJrfist.   ili-piirlmi'iit   of   KiirIIsIi,   Updroi-d   IiIkIi   HChool: 

Clora  Funk,  (k-iiurtmfiit  of  Kngliwli.  Ji-ffi-rnoiivillc  high  sch(«)l. 
lifiicrnl  (lIsriiMHliin  nnd  iiiisccIlnncnuH  huHlni'KH, 

.f.   11.  TOMLIN.  Prislilcnl. 

FANMK  WATTS,   SfiTfUil.v. 

W.  It.  KKRI.IX,  Tn-jisHii  r. 

.1,  K.  ItKi-K.  Cliiiiriiiiiii  Kxfi-iitivi'  f.Kdiiiitti'c. 

3.     NORTHERN  INDIANA  TK.UMrKriS'  ASSOCl ATIOX. 

«.     UISTOHICAI.  SKUTCII. 
Ill  iirilcr  ti>  ]u-i-i)iti|ilish  tlip  siiiiif  ro^iills  ill  ii'irtlifrii  liuliiina  tlml 
llic  srnitliorii   iif.sDi'iiLtioii   iiofi'niptislifd   in   tlio  soiitlitTii   port  of 
the  sriilo,  :iii  iirpiiniziitit'ii  Iwiiriii;:  the  iilmvc  iiaiiH'  was  effected 
lit  !skii<!  Turk  (R..i.K'  City.  Iml.l.  July  !i,  l.>^f;(. 

This  iis,.„<-iMti.,ii  lijis  Piin.llcl   large  iitiiulicrs  cf  Icacliers  cat-li 
year.  Iiriiigiug  I'lfjotlicr  teachers  frimi  all  firudes  nt"  selmol  work. 
The  Htteii.Iniife  in  A|iril,  T.I02.  was  ahoiil  :S.(i(lO. 
b.    PIUHJRAM. 


Tliiirsiiiiy.  A|irl!  :i.  :;::{()  \t.   in. 
Music. 
Invocation. 

Ad.li-ess  of  Wcli'onn'-iai    On  bchiilf  i.f  llic  fity.  Hon.  S.'linylir  Colfax. 

mayor  city  of  Simlli  Hcinl.     Ih>    On  l.clmlf  of  tlic  wcliools.  Hon.  .lolin 

B.  Sliill,  prcsirtcnt   Sonth   Hcnil  lioiint  of  ciiucntlon. 
nesjionsi- Siijil.  .1.  W.  Carr.  AiirtiTson.   Ind. 

Adilrcss  of  Iti-tlrliin  I'M-sidcnt--  Sujit.  .1.  W.  llmnillon.  Monliccllo.  Ind. 
Pifsldcnfs  liiancunil  Adilrcss-  Sni.I.  A.  TI.  DohkIhsm.  I.omini'iiol't.  Hid. 
MnsU'. 

Mlwcclliuicons  hnshii'ss  aii.l  annonnci'itu-nls. 
A|>iM)hiin]cnt  of  coinniHtccs. 
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Tliiirfilny.  A|ii-il  :{.  8  p.  in. 
llhistrHliil    r,(><'turf-"rii>;'lij(l    lllstiiry    i)f   a    Wiirld,"    Mr.    .Ih<'<]U(«   W. 

.Vllll<>»ll('<-lll<-lllF!  HIUl   llllJulM'IIIIII'lll. 

l'"i-iil!i,v.  A|irll  1,  II  «.  m. 
Invocratlon. 

Add roKB— '■Koine    Triiililloiis    niul    Ciniunim    Krrors    in    (Ji'OEr.iiiliy,"    Mr. 

JnoqHi'B  Hotlwn.v. 
IntermlsHlon. 

Physlcnl  ciilliir.-  drill  liy  iiiipils  from  Soiirli  ll.'inl. 
AdilreBs-"Eiliifatioii  iiiul  IVn].Hn-ii.-y."  .Mr.  Cii.irl.'s  Ziii'hlin. 
Report  of  (.■-•iiiniHto< ilvisioii.     Coinniilli'i';     T.   .\.   Moll,    mi-limoml; 

W.   R.  Sny.kr.   Mnii.-i.>:  W.   V.   Itdlni'iii.   Hiiiinn..mi:  .1.   X.   Slmly.   Ft. 

Wnyiie;  ('.  W.   IliTiloii.  IiiiIIji[i;i|i<>11k:  W.  .\,   Millis.  fiJiwfoiilKvlilc:  II. 

F.  Moore,  MjiHim:  tt'iii.  I'leui,  Sciiitli  llend, 

IN  THK  AnilTllRHM. 

Friiliiy  Evening.  A|iril  A.  K  o'l'loek. 
MtiHlr. 

LeL-tiii-e--Ainerli-nn   I'liliilcrs  I  Siui]itors  of  To.l;iy.-  Mr.   r.oimlo  Tuft 

Wltii   llils   lecHire   are   .■^llll>ill■.l   1:;"  lieiiiilifnl   illiislr.iilons  of   re|>r.'- 
fwDtatlve  works  of  Aniei'lcuii  piiinterK  nnil  Ki'Ul[iliirH. 
AnnDiiiiefiiii'nis  iinil  mljourniiieiit. 

IN  THB  Ari>ITOKIfM   ANNEX. 

lAftiirc-  ■■Piilille    Schools.''    illiiHtr:ite<l    liy    sti  ■rem  it  Iron,    ^V    ^ir-    rimrlfH 

Zuplilln, 

Tliis  lei'lure  kIvcs  vii'ns  of  sellout  ('<ini|iiiii'nls.  ileeonit Ions,  nnil  cInfMi-s 
nt  work  in  klnder^riirlen.  niilnn-  stnily.  ninnmil  n'Hinini;,  ilonn'stk-  science, 
vuculion  selicHits.  coninierdiil  work,  ri'crc'iillons  iinil  idliletles, 
AiinouiiceinentK  iinti  mljoitrnnient. 

SiUnnliiy  Mnrninj;,  Ajiril  r.,  !l  .A-loek. 
MuKle. 
Invocntlon. 

Addn-HM— "Rlvors  nixl  llie  ],e»sonn  Tlipy  Teneli,"  Mr.  .TiiiiincH  \V.  Re<lwny. 

MUflie, 

AtlilresK-'-Sociiil  nr;:nniKnIlon.'*  Mr.  Cliiirles  Znil/ln. 

RcpoilM  "if  ciininilttep!'  inni  elecllon  of  otflcers. 

»Ms<i'll:iiie.ins  iinil  :iil.|onniiiLi'nl. 
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SKCriOSAL  MEBTINOS. 


Frlilnj-  Afli'nioou.  Afiril  -t.  ••  o'rlmk. 
Addri'Kji— ■■Cullurc,"  Mr.  Clinrlcs  Ziielilin. 
MuhU-. 

AdiireMS—" Essen tlu Ik  In  I'rliiiiiiy  (i('oy;rn|i1i.v."  Mr.  Junim'"  W.  lU-divny. 
EIn-tloii  ur  urfli-erH  :iiul  iiiisivUnni'onH  liuslnt'SH. 

O.  I..  WOOr.PIY.  Kt.  Wayne.  President. 
.1.  II.  WIIITELY,  (invnlli'Ld.  Sei-n-tarj-. 

KIOH   SCHOOL  SKCTIOS — FIRST   METHOI>l8T   CHURCH. 

Fi-liliiy.  April  4.  :;  |>.  ni. 
Muxic. 

AlllK>llltlllflll    of  I1tllllllltlci-K. 

Adilri'iw- "Siinif  Ti-iidcncii'M  hi  St-i-ondjirj-  Ki1hi-iii  liin."  tlcoriti'  H.   Ijockc, 
A.  M..  iisHlKtiint  jii'iifi'ssni-  i>r  111 iK'iit lull  CliiriiK"  nnlvemlty.  iiiiil  iHlltor 
of  ScUuul  Iti'vli'W. 
Mueli-. 
"Stiitiw  «r  I'lij-slciil  tiilturf  In  Si-iiunlnry  SHmiils.-'  1.  X.  Wiirren.  Lniwrte. 

Inil. 
X'HiK^T-.!.  II.  r.'iir.y.  AiHiorsLii.  lii.l. 
MlHi'i-llimi'iins  liiiKlni'SK  luid  I'li'i-tliiii  uf  ciitin-rs. 

IniiiiiiMiLti'ly  n|i»ii  llii'  I'oni-liisiun  of  tlii'  :<Ihivi>  |iiiigriiiii  tlii'  si-etlon  tvlJI 
lukf  ii|i  II  I'liinul  l:ilil<>  illKi-UHMitici  of  siii'li  toi'icx  an  miiy  be  iiri'soiiti-d  by 
llH  nK'iiihi'rs, 

.1.  7..  A.  Mi-rAUJUN.  I'rcsklciit,  Kokniliu.  Ind. 
S.  C.  HANSON.  Cli.  Kx.  Ciiiii..  H'ilHiimN|M)n.  Ind. 
CATEIAItlM-:  lU.YNN.  Ft,  Wiiync.  lud. 

ART  8KCTION— STl'DEBAKER  AIDITORIUM. 

Ki-i.liiy,  April  -i.  2  p.  in. 
.MuHlc. 

l.i'i-tnrc-"A  IMiiiipsi-  of  ii  Sculi.tor's  Stnilio,"  or  "lliiw  Sliitui's  An>  Miulc." 
-Mr.  Lorailo  Tuft. 

Tills  l.'Hnii'  is  iIhisiriLi.ll  fully  ni  ciicli  sti>|)  liy  (lie  nHnnl  iiroecss  uiioii 
■  III-  sliiirt'. 

Kli-i'lliin  i>r  ottU'ci's  iiiKl  Liiisci'lliiiii-iius  biishu-SH. 
Annonni-uiih'iiis  unil  iKl.j.iiirumi'iit. 

TiK'ri'  will  U'  <>.\lillilti'il  iu  III.'  r.'iiti-iil  liiKli  S.-I100I  linildlni:  u  <-.>ll>i-tiuii 
of  (lr:iwiu>;s  tiimi  the  imbll.-  s.-hmils  of  viirloiis  tciwns  anil  cUh'n  hi 
iiorlliorn  InilinTiii.  Tlii'i'i'  will  .-ilso  lie  tin  <-\lilliil  of  i-liiss  u-ork  froDi  tlio 
ClilcnKO  nrf  iiistilllli'. 

EVi:i.Y.\   K.   IK:('I]M'.   I'ri's.,   Iliiiitlnston.   Ind. 
.Tf)Si;i'lI  Sl'l.l.lVAN,   Sii-..  Coniiirsvlllf.   Ind. 
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COUNTRY  AND  VILLAliK  SECTION— FIHST  BAPTIST  OHrRCH. 

['"liiliiy,  A|nll  4.  2  1..  ni. 

"U«i>»  IIII.1  Aliiiws  of  Texts."  .Mr.  It.  A.  WninanK.  lUrno.  IikI. 

AddreBH— "Njitiirc   Sliiily    In   f'lumli-.v   SiIkkiIh."   Sii])!.   W.    II.   H<.-rBliiiiaii. 

HnninioiHl.  Ind. 
Poifor— "HfwarUs  m  n  litwl]illiiiir}'  Mi-iiHurt'."  Siipt.  W.  S.  (ill>l>ons,  FiiJ 

toil  CTJUuty,  Iinl. 
Music. 
PnpDr-"H('Ilj,'l(.iiH  Wi.rshiti  In  ruliilc  Siliools."  Mr.  Cnrl  Beanl.  Onkford. 

Ind. 
Report  of  c^oiuuiltlot'H  mid  Hcclloii  ')f  nrtli-tri-K. 
AiinouiineuioiitH  mid  :idJoiiriiiiii'iit. 

Tlio  cxci.-ul h'i>  (-[iiiiiiiittri'  liivilos  fn-iit'rid  illsciissiui]  iiii  ciich  tojilc. 
lil.ltlCRT  l.ANC!I,KY.  lYcsUlciil .  VfuUi:  Ind. 
STH'T.  (!i:o.  W.  WCIKI.KY.  fli.  K\.  Com,.  Wamiw, 
MARIK  KF,[,1,Y.  Si..r.'liiry.  .\hntHc.  Iini. 

MUSIC  SKCTION— LECTURK  KOOM  FIII8T  METHODIST  CHURCH, 
Ki-idiiy.  Alirll  4.  J  \t.  til. 

A  ]i)  Mil  II I  Hi  (-tit  <ir  niiiiiiilttifs  jiiiil  misi-ctliuiiiniM  liiiMiiu-ss. 

Pniior— "In  <I   rnii'tlciil  In  MiiUt-  lii<1<'|ii-iidi'iil   i[i>ad)>rK  of  (^lillilrcii  hi  tlir 

First  Pour  Vcnrs  of  Si-hool'^'  Win.  Nil.-s,  l''t.  Wiiync. 
DISfUBwIoii— I>i'Ksa  Kllniidi']-,  Wiiiiiiiuii-. 

Report  of  .i.imnlllWH  .iiid  i-lci-tion  of  odiifrs. 

On  tlio  i'oiii|iii'tiot]  of  liio  iiUive  iirocriiin  tli<-  sei'iloii  will  tiikc  up  tlit> 
follow  Iuk: 

1.  How  tiiui-li  >.'•') I I'l''!!  I'lilKii'i-  iiuliiiU'  his  i I'llhiti'  s|H'diilty  Kiumid 

Ilic  director  In  iniislc  liiivvV    llinv  niucli  sikm-IiiI  iriiinliif:? 

2.  Sliould  the  dircrtr.t-  of  iiiusir'.  any  inoro  tlian  the  n^culnr  tcjiL-lifr. 
lio  alist'nl  from  nici'lliiss  ivlii-ii  inatlcrM  of  nii-thiMl  iiml  dlwiiiliui'  iiro  under 
ninHldenitloii? 

;i.  When  parcnis  .Tint  (he  dlri-ctor  of  musk-  dlsasrii'  an  Ici  what  jtart 
the  ehild  sliimld  sIiik.  whiit  Is  Die  jiiiiiier  eoui-se  to  jiurKUe? 

4.  Should  tile  r II  teiii'lier  Im'  ])tlow<-<1  1u  eiiiph>y  a  leiiihcr  to  histruet 

lier  iiupllH  111  iiiiiHle? 

5.  Wlmt  Ih  to  Ih'  (lone  witli  ii  |)UpM  who  nlwolutely  enii  not  slug,  If 
tlirre  lie  mioIi? 

)!.    The  rliythiiiie  eli>ni<'ii1  iinil  its  iU'veh>|imenl  In  rliiliMlfe. 

7.    Pause  and  ciu-<-s  fur  slnv'liiK  "off  plleh." 

R    Shouhl  patri"tle  sontrs  lie  siiiic  wliHo  piipits  are  leated'r 
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■  music  iirubl«>uiB  suggested  bj  members 

Nolo.— Sii|irrvls(irM  atv  IiivIIp<I  to  write  mid  to  band  tbi-  iiresldent  of 
tbi-  musk-  wi-tlou  tbo  i>robli<iii  tbi-y  wisli  to  biivc  dpnionstrnted  nnd  choke 
will  lie  [iiiiili.'  froiu  Ibe  suKgo»tioiiK  ollt'riil. 


Headquakters— AiTDiroKim  Annex,  207  South  Michigan  Street. 

Tbp  nnui'x  will  lie  o|X'ii  at  all  hours  to  all  momlicre  of  the  association 
and  tboii'  rrlciids.    Miike  this  ymir  downtown  home  during  the  association. 

Offlces;  Room  1.  ti-ensurer;  Room  'J,  esetutlve  committee:  Room  3. 
local  committee. 

BagK'iKe  will  l>o  i-lieekiHl  at  Ihe  nttlee  of  tile  local  committee,  where 
porters  luid  RnldcN  will  Ih-  In  wiiltiiiK. 

OFnCERS.      . 

I'reBldenl— A.  II.  nougliiH.  I.ofrjiiiKpori. 

Vk-e-l'i-cNident   -AteMinder  Tln.iui.m>ii.  Marion. 

Secrotiirj-   .M1.SH  .Miirpiret  roicli.  Andci-soii. 

■rren»urer-W.  A.  .MIIIh,  Crawfordsvllie. 

R.  R.  Seeielarj-T.  A.  Molt.  Ri.-hmond. 

Chalninni  ItnsliieHs  Coin mitli'<-- Calvin  .M<H>n.  Koulb  llend. 

rresldeiil  Crade  Seetion-<l.  S.  n'ooley.  Ft.  Wayne. 

I'resldeni  IIIkIi  School  Kecticm~.l.  Z.  A.  .Mct'iiuifliii.  Kiikomo. 

rrOBldent  Ccmnly  and  Vlllajie  Section— Klbert  I.iuiKley,  fenler. 

President  .Mnsic  Si-etlon-I,.  M.  Tllwm,  Li'lmnon. 

rresldent  An  Sei-tlon-Mlsn  Kvelyn  KeCcw,  Iluntinglou. 

I'l-eKldeiit  IVumiinshi]!  Seciltm-  .1,  H.  Raehtenklrcber.  Lafayette. 

Executive  coininlltee-.Iohii  A.  Wood,  chalniiaii.  Laiwrte:  II.  C.  Hci- 
ronlmUR,  Itlcliinond:  T.  K.  Kinzie.  IniliiinaiKilis;  W.  R.  Erviii.  Muucle; 
Daniel  Freeman.  Cniwfoi.lsvllli.;  Kdwnrd  Ayn-K.  Lafayette:  L.  T.  Turpln. 
Kokomo:  P.  A.  I-anihrltrlit.  Kendnllville:  Walter  Dunn.  Knox. 

Local    business   coiniulttee- Willi Clem.    South    Bend:   Charles    H. 

Bnrtletl,  South  Ileiid:  .lobii  II.  ItltlhiBer,  New  Carlisle:  KshIc  B.  Dakin, 
South  Hi'od;  Snnih  E.  Kirliy.  South  Betid:  Ludwit:  S.  Fickeimclicr,  RiTer 
Park;  Alice  K.  Hill,  South  Bend:  -lohn  A.  Hyers.  Sotith  Bend:  Winona 
Hodd.  amth  Bend:  Calvin  Moon,  Clialrmau.  South  Bend. 


4.     CITY  AND  TOWN  SUPERIN'TENDEXTS' 
ASSOriATTOy. 

".    IIISTORTCAL  SKICn'H.   HV  SUI'T,   R.  A.  OCC.  KOKOMO.  IND. 
Dnriiifr  tlip  yoar  ISSO  a  cfnitrovprsv  amso  nvor  flic  dirttributinn 

tif  tlif  pnhlic  Keliiml  ivvemic.-i.      Tlio  cmiiity  siiiXTintoiidoiits  and 
others  reiirpsPiitinfT  the  interests  nf  the  cnnnty  sdmiils  hphl  tliat 
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the  methixl  of  distributing  tbe  stiite's  hc1kk)1  revenues  in  ju-opor- 
tiou  to  the  enumeration  of  cliililreu  of  sclicol  age  discriniiniitcd 
against  the  country,  Ix'Ciiuse  the  ennmeration  in  eities  wart  not 
accnrutely  taken.  Tliey  charged  that  in  some  cities  tlic  listsi  were 
dplilx'ratelv  padilod  by  tbe  enumerators  to  increase  tbeir  pay  for 
taking  the  Gnunicnition.  The  ((nestion  assumed  such  proixirtiunti 
tbat  if  bwanie  evident  tliat  wisdimi  must  l»e  used  to  prevent  an 
injury  to  the  school  interests  of  tbe  state. 

Prfiuiptcd  by  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  sohition  of  the  problem,  at 
tbe  nieetinjr  of  the  state  teachers'  association  in  188!*,  a  few  of 
tbe  eity  wuperintendents  met  togetlier  on  December  2fith  to  eon- 
Hull,  an'i  Hpreed  to  organize  an  association  of  city  and  town  super- 
intendents corresponding  to  ibc  ciiunty  suijerintendeiits'  associa- 
tion. Superintendent  d.  N.  Study,  of  Riebmoud,  presented  a 
plan  of  organization,  wbieb,  with  sundry  modifications,  was 
adoptnl. 

The  following  otticers  were  then  elected :  President,  1,.  II. 
Jones,  Indianapolis;  vice-president,  M.  1.  Hamilton,  Huntington; 
secret  a  rv,  U.  .V.  Ogg,  Oreencaslle;  tivasurer,  J,  T.  Merrill,  La- 
fayette; exci'utive  couimittw,  .1.  N.  Study,  chairman,  Ilicbniond; 
E.  TI.  lintler,  Itusiivillc;  \V.  II.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute;  P.  P.  Stultz, 
JefTcrsonville;  \V.  1!.  Snyder,  llnncie;  Sheridan  Cox,  Kokomo. 

A  see<mfl  session  was  held  at  which  a  nunilxir  of  other  superin- 
tendenta  were  present.  Work  was  assigned  to  varioiis  eomniit- 
tees,  which  were  to  inv<'stigate  and  i-eport  at  the  next  meeting. 
Some  of  these  ipiestions  were:  Is  the  school  enumeration  less 
honestly  taken  in  the  eity  than  in  the  couniry  (  Is  theiv  any 
reason  in  tbe  nature  of  things  wliy  tbe  ratio  of  children  of  s<-hi>ol 
age  to  the  census  should  ditfer  in  the  city  and  country?  An' 
there  any  reasons  wby  city  schools  shmild  naturally  show  a  smaller 
ennillnient  upon  enumeration  tiian  the  country  schools?  Jtelative 
cost  [)er  capita  per  day  in  eity  and  country? 

On  XovendxT  l'O,  ISiMI,  tbe  seeoml  meeting  was  held  and  the 
re|M>rts  on  thi"  various  (|ucstinns  wei-e  bean!  and  discussed.  It 
was  felt  as  a  resuil  "f  the  investigation  that  tbe  system  of  distri- 
bntion  ()f  n-venues  was  not  unjust  to  any  interest  of  either  country 
or  city,  if  honestly  administei-ed,  and  it  was  agreed  tbat  tbe  asso- 
ciation sliouhl  labor  to  seoni-e  such  amendments  to  the  law  as 
would  insure  equity. 
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TIic  question  at  issue  Ix-twceii  oiniiitrv  and  city  was  given  formal 
e<msitleration  at  tlie  follinving  nu-ethif;  of  tlie  state  teaHiors'  asso- 
ciation hv  a  Hisoussinti  of  its  merits  on  tiie  one  side  by  tlie  state 
snporintendcnt  ami  two  county  siiiifriiitrinicnts,  ami  on  tlio  other 
I>y  three  city  sn)>eriiitontlpnts.  The  result  was  a  law  rwiuiring 
a  ripid  systoin  of  enmncration,  ami  what  threatened  to  divide  the 
e<IneatioiniI  foi-ees  of  the  slate,  resnlted  in  hrinfring  them  into 
greater  nnity  and  better  understanding. 

This  eontriiversy  having  been  happily  settled,  the  association 
began  its  legitimate  work  i)f  discussing  to|)ies  of  general  interest 
to  the  city  and  town  sdiocds.  At  the  meeting  on  November  1^, 
ISdl,  "MethtMls  of  Promotion,"  "The  rniformity  of  Commis- 
sioned High  Schools,"  "Tiie  Snjx'rintendent's  Term  of  Office," 
etc.,  were  discnsseil.  The  records  show  tliat  for  two  years  the 
leading  questions  consideri'd  by  the  asaociatioii  related  to  exami- 
nations, ]>r<"mn)tions  anil  the  nnifonn  text-lKJok  law.  In  1893 
a  departui-e  was  made  which  has  prevailed  ever  since,  viz.,  that 
of-  apiKiiiiting  committer's  (o  make  (certain  investigations  and  do 
certain  work,  and  repirt  to  the  foUowing  meeting. 

Three  of  these  reixirts  were  pivsented  and  discnssed  in  1894, 
viz.,  "Systems  of  Promotion,"  by  It.  \.  Ogg;  "Scliool  K.xamina- 
tioiis,"  by  Kdwnrd  Ayivs;  '•llindranees  to  the  Highest  Kttieieney 
of  Town  ami  City  Schools,"  by  .1.  W.  Carr. 

The  great  "Kcport  of  the  Conunittee  of  Ten,"  from  the  national 
edneational  association  had  called  out  a  gi-cat  interest  in  the  ipies- 
tion  of  wliat  shonld  eonstitnle  the  school  curriculnni,  and  on  mo- 
tion .if  .Mr.  Ayres.  the  president,  D.  \V.  Thomas,  of  Elkhart, 
appointed  a  connnittec  to  pivpare  "a  report  on  a  course  of  study 
for  the  |iulilic  schools,  said  rejM>i-t  to  indicate  the  princi]>les  which 
shonld  underlie  sucli  a  course  of  stndy,  au<l  to  contain  an  outline 
of  the  work  of  the  jmhlic  schools  as  determined  by  said  principles." 
Tlie  comniittee  was  made  to  consist  of  R.  .V.  Ogg,  chairman;  W, 
K.  Rnyd.'r,  W.  II.  Sims,  \V.  C.  Belinan,  W.  P.  Burris.  Tlio 
time  of  the  meeting  in  18'.1,")  was  largely  occu])ied  by  the  disens- 
sion  of  this  reiKirt,  The  course  as  proi>oseil  by  the  committee 
was  unanimously  !ip]»ii've(l  for  trial  for  one  year  and  the  com- 
mittee asked  to  i-eport  at  the  next  meeting  such  modifications  as 
the  expeneuce  of  tlie  sn])erinlendents  might  suggest.  At  the  meet- 
ing in  ISOfi  the  comniittee  re]K)rted  no  changes  called  for,  and 
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after  discussion  tlie  course  whs  ii(lopte<l  witlioiit  dissent.  Super- 
intendent Woody  then  moved  tliat  a  <!oi  limit  tec  of  fortv,  eight  for 
each  of  the  five  lines  of  stmlv,  j^nimmar,  arithmotie,  fjiiijiriiphy, 
reading  and  history,  be  app<^>iiited  ti>  ani]>lify  the  work  i)laiiiied  by 
the  originni  committee,  Tiieso  vmions  eonimittee-s  re[Kirte<l  in 
1S!17,  and  after  discnssiim  tlic  i-epints  were  referred  In  the  chair- 
men of  the  vnridUM  coimnittoefi  with  Superintendent  W.  H.  \V<'aver, 
president  of  the  ass<K-iation,  as  chairman,  to  unify  and  print  the 
course  as  thus  developed. 

At  the  Xovember  meeting  of  ISIIH  this  final  rejiort  was  adopte<l. 
This  diacn^siou  of  eonrse  of  stndy  rnnniiip  tliroiigh  f<iur  years 
has  added  largely  to  the  cHieieney  of  siiporintondent;',  the  discus- 
sion bringing  out  the  fiindiiinentai  priiieijdes  of  education.  Coup- 
led with  this  was  a  fine  address  at  the  meeting  in  ISHT  on  '•The 
Principles  That  Underlie  the  Fimmitiou  uf  »  Course  of  Stnd3', 
and  Wliieh  Constitute'  the  Canons  of  Criticism,"  by  T-ewis  H. 
Jones,  of  Cievclan<l,  O.,  formerly  superintenileiit  of  Indianaix)Iia 
schools,  and  the  first  president  of  the  association. 

At  the  meeting  iii  ^W^  the  matter  of  greatest  intei-est  was  a 
report  on  the  nnifonii  course  of  stndy  for  high  schools,  with 
Siipt.  W.  A.  Millis  as  chairman.  An  excellent  reimrt  was  pre- 
sented and  a  full  discussion  was  had.  The  rcsnlt  will  be  to  further 
unify  tho  work  in  our  high  schools,  though  it  seems  unlikely 
that  as  large  a  unity  will  jm-vail  as  in  tiie  lower  grjKles  because 
of  the  more  diverse  conditions  nniler  wliieh  the  high  s<-hoids  work. 
The  awakened  interest  in  the  subject  of  art  in  the  schools  wa'i 
given  impetus  by  two  exeellcTit  adilresses  from  Dr.  AV.  L.  Bryan, 
of  the  state  university,  and  Prof.  ,1.  L.  biwes,  of  Hanover  col- 
lege. 

The  meeting  of  1!")0  was  characterized  hy  three  reports,  one 
on  "The  School  in  Itclation  to  Institutional  Life."  by  W.  II. 
Glascock,  Ploominglon.  Kdward  Ayi-es,  Lafayette,  and  iL  W. 
Harrison.  Wabash;  one  on  "The  Sehofd  as  Related  to  Art,"  by 
W.  R  Snyder,  .\Iuneie,  and  .Mary  K.  \ich(ds.iu,  Indianapolis; 
and  one  on  "S])elling  Hook."  by  \V.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville. 
The  first  of  thesi"  was  a  printed  rcjiorl.  All  elicited  much  interest; 
and  discussion.  The  ineelings  of  ISid)  and  liKIO  were  character- 
ized by  a  departure  in  the  way  of  a  dinner  lui  t'riday  ev<'ninp, 
at  which  time  a  welcome  was  extended  to  nil  new  superintendents, 
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and  tliey  wei-e  calleJ  upon  to  respond,  that  tlie  association  miglit 
become  acquainted  with  them.  Tn  1900  this  occasion  was  made 
very  enjiij'able  by  a  fine  address  on  "Shylock,"  by  Judge  W.  D. 
Robinson  of  the  appellate  court.  While  it  is  a  superintendents' 
asawciation,  the  friends  of  the  ooilcgcs  and  normal  schools  are 
invited,  and  a  nnmber  of  them  attend  and  participate  in  the 
disnnssions. 

At  the  nipcting  in  November,  1001,  the  matter  of  chief  interest 
was  a  priiiteil  rejwrt  on  "Course  in  Nature  Study  for  Common 
Schools."  This  report  was  presented  by  Supt.  11.  B,  Wilson  of 
Salcni  and  discussed  by  Prof.  Sherman  Davis  of  Indiana  nni- 
versity,  who  hud  aided  the  committee  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report.  Mncli  diiference  of  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  mem- 
Ixii-s  of  ihi'  association  regarding  the  kind  of  nature  study  to  be 
done  anil  (he  method  to  be  employed.  A  departure  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  modified  order  of  things  was  made  in  having 
an  address  on  "School  Boards  and  Superintendents,"  by  William 
George  Brncc,  editor  of  the  American  School  Board  Journal.  The 
significance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  following  programs  which 
provide  for  certain  joint  sessions  of  this  association  and  that  of 
school  boards,  the  organization  of  which  followed  the  address  of 
11  r.  Bruce. 

Another  significant  discussion  was  tliat  which  followed  a  report 
by  Snpt,  I.  V,  Busby  of  Alexandria  upon  "Defects  of  State  Text 
Books."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  board  was  providing 
for  a  revision  of  some  of  the  adopted  texts,  the  discussion  was 
of  very  great  interest. 

At  the  meeting  in  November,  11*02,  a  discussion  on  "The  Best 
Mctliod  of  Selecting  Teachers  and  of  Determining  their  Tenure 
of  Office"  was  led  by  Supt.  Robert  L.  Hughes  of  Whiting. 
"Needed  School  Legislation"  was  discussed  by  Supt.  R.  I.  Ham- 
ilton ni  Huntington.  A  printed  report  on  "Additional  Normal 
Schfml  Facilities- — Necessity  and  feasibility"  was  made  by  Supt. 
J.  W.  Carr  of  Anders-.n.  ('.  W.  McDaniel  of  Madison  and  R.  A. 
Ogg  of  Kdkonui,  The  report  was  fully  discussed  and  indorsed 
by  the  assiM-iation.  At  the  joint  meeting  of  superintendents  and 
school  boards,  W.  H.  .\nder.son  of  Walmsh  led  the  discussion  on 
"School  Janitors,"  and  Hon,  Theodore  Shockney  of  Union  City 
on  "Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  School  Board." 
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The  niRptinp  of  190-1  was  ohHractorizer!  by  a  printed  report 
on  "Schrwil  TTeatiiifr  and  Ventilating/'  piv|jnr('(l  by  a  joint  coni- 
iiiittpp  rif  siiporiiitentlciits  and  school  board  inenilxT!*  with  Supt. 
J.  A.  Wood  of  LnportP  as  chainnan.  Under  this  topic  were  special 
discussions  Ird  liy  Dr.  J,  N.  JTurty  o£  Indianapolis,  W.  H.  An- 
derson, Wahasli,  R  V.  Moore,  Marion,  .\.  M-  Sweeney,  Indian- 
apolis. The  dis<'iis(iiiin  of  "A  Uniform  Pard  to  Record  Work  of 
Tliph  Rclii")!  Pii]iils  Deairinp  to  Enter  Other  Hif;h  Schools  or 
Cnilpjjcs,"  waw  presente<l  by  .T.  Z.  A.  McCanghan,  principal  of 
Kokon^i  higli  school,  and  after  discussion  was  referred  to  a  special 
eoniniittei'  to  perfect  and  report  a  year  later.  "Defects  of  City 
Snperinteitdeiits  fr<iin  the  Point  of  View  of  Teachers"  was  dis- 
cnssed  by  Supt.  K.  L,  Hendricks  of  Delphi.  State  SuperintendenI 
F.  A.  Cotton  discii.sse<l  "Tlie  Ideal  Superintendent  Characterized." 
Two  i-onnd  tiiblcs  were  held  at  which  brief  discn.ssions  of  varions 
topics  were  had.  "Do  Indiana  Schools  Compare  Favorably  with 
the  Seln>ol«  of  Odier  States"  was  diacnssefl  by  Snpt.  C.  X.  "Ken- 
dall of  Indianapolis  and  Snpt.  F.  W.  Cooley  of  Evansville,  both 
of  wh<)ni  have  of  late  years  come  info  Indiana  from  other  states. 
They  discnssed  bnth  the  featnres  of  anperiority  of  the  Indiana 
system  and  the  points  of  weakness.  A  printed  report  on  "Needed 
Eliminations  and  Additions  to  the  Conrse  of  Stndy  for  Indiana 
Schools"  showed  that  history  repeats  itself  and  that  the  important 
fpipstion  of  the  eonrsp  of  study  still  appeals  to  Indiana  superin- 
tendents. The  committee  which  made  this  report  consisted  of 
Snpt.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Xew  Albany,  Snpt.  W.  X.  Millis,  Craw- 
fordsvillp,  and  Snpt.  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  association  of  city  and  town  superin- 
tendents i."!  the  most  distinctively  pedagogical  orpani^ation  of 
the  state,  and  since  its  i)rfranization  has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  mould  the  edncational  sentiment  of  the  state.  Its  work  is 
rather  that  of  a  ronnd  table,  papers  seldom  being  read,  and  dis- 
onssions  being  as  informal  as  ])ossihle.  It  is  not  a  meeting  for 
pyrotechnicfl,  but  for  discussion  by  all  who  choose  to  participate. 
Tt  has  grown  from  a  small  company  to  an  annual  gathering  of 
over  one  hundred  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
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■>.    COrXTV  Kl'PKRI  NTEN 1  )K.\TS'  STATE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

II.  UlSTOltlCAL  SKETt^H, 
State  SiipcriiiteiKloiit  iif  Publico  Iiistnit'tioii  ililtnn  B.  Kopkiiis 
callo<I  tlie  first  stiitc  imx'tiiijr  <>f  crtiiiity  sn]M.'rintendpnts.  The 
wmventMJn  assenibloi]  in  the  liifib  -school  hull  at  Iiidiflna|>olis, 
July  22,  1873.  From  that  time  the  iissociatioii  lias  met  annually, 
and  has  been  of  iiioiileiilnble  service  to  the  stiitp.  In  tlie  early 
inectinftB  many  questions  arose  as  to  the  (iiitics  of  the  super- 
intendents nnder  the  new  laws.  Following  the  adjustment  of 
these  (niPstions  the  .sniHrintendents  addressed  themselves  to  the 
odncational  qnestinns  of  the  day.  Such  questiims  as  the  following 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  first  siiperinfendenls: 

1,  The  exnmiiDilioii  nf  teai-hem. 

'2.  Visiting  KchoulB. 

3.  Townsliiii  ;ui(]  eounly  liislituU'  work. 

4.  Duties  of  the  county  Iwiaiil  of  (lUicatlon,  etc. 

A  few  years  later  tliey  began  the  stndy  of  sneh  sidyects  as — 

1.  Cuursf  of  stuil.v  for  the  rural  kcIiooIh. 

2.  <'lns«lilcjitkm  aiiil  cnuliitioii. 

it.    The  KradiDtllon  of  ]iu]iIIn  from  the  cotiimnti  hrniiclies. 
4.    I'nlfiimi  outline  of  lowiiHhli>  Instltiilc  ivoi-k,  etc. 

They  pivpnrpd  and  had  printcti  a  eonrse  of  study  for  the  rural 
schools  and  outlines  of  township  institute  work.  The  preparation 
of  these  dnonnients  was  placed  in  the  state  department  of  pnhlie 
instruction,  l>ecenil)er,  1S04. 

For  several  years  tlie  assucialion  has  Ix-en  preparing  the  ques- 
tions for  the  exiiiniiiation  of  pn]>ils  in  the  grades  and  high  schools 
<)f  the  toH^lsbips  and  small  towns, 

FoHowing  is  n  program  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  .superin- 
tendents; 

l>.     I'UdCHAM. 
To  the  Coiiiil.v  Suijcrliili'iiilenis  of  Inilinim: 

V..U  arc  hiTil.y  ciillcl  lo  meet  In  <-<invcntloii  on  .lunc  ai»  and  July  1. 
l!M»;j.  Fur  wlili'li  nitciiiliiiu-i'  yoii  arc  alliiwcti  the  rcirular  |>cr  diem  iim  pro- 
viilcil  liy  law. 

Youis   sincerely. 

r.  A.  COTTUX.  Stnte  Supt. 
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Offlcers:  Siiiit,  E.  E.  K<)l).>y,  iiri-Hiai-nt;  Siipt.  E.  0.  (TldiT,  sciTPtary; 
Bupt.  ClBudo  ttaiikiii.  Itviisurer.  McetinKs  l"  In-  lickl  in  tlif  siipiviiio 
onurt  room.    Hca(l(iiiiirt<<rH  at  Grand  huti-U  rnti-s.  $2.IHI  jht  day. 

Tui'mliiy.  lU::tll  a.  in. 
Derotloiial  PxerciwH. 
AddresK— "Tht-  County  Iiistltiiii-."  lir.  Win.  L.  ltr:i-nn,  ini-slrti'nt  Htatc  unl- 

VITHlty. 

l)lHi'ii!tHloii— Ih'.  W.  T.  Stolt,  iiri'Nidfiil  I'niiikliii  <rolk'gc:  Franciw  M. 
Stalker.  aHuooiiitc  profi'MMor  of  pnycliolajiy  and  nu'thods.  slate  uonniil 
Kchnol. 

RtiidiiiR  Circle  Work-A.  I,,  (iary. 

"Tbe  Ex-Couuty  Ku|ierinti'nd<>nt."   lC.\-Suiil.    Klnn'i-  C.  .[crman.    D«-atur 

uownty. 
■The  Ni'iv  CiiUUty  Suiiciinti'iidenl,'"  Sii[it.  .1.  W.   Dunn.  Stiirkc  I'oiinty. 
AddresH— F.  A.  Cotlou.  state  MU|ieriulen<lenl. 

Wednesday,  !l:i>ii  a.  in. 

"liidlHna'«  Edueatlonal  ICxhllilt  at  tlie  WorliVs  Fair."  8eimn>r  Fw lut 

lluodwlne.  I'liaininin  eiliii'iitiniial  eomiiilllee.  world'N  fair  cuiiimlttve. 
•■Tli«!  Su|M-rliiteiidents  Work   wilb   lnex|).Tleii<vil  Teaeliors."  Sunt,  c'  F. 

VlHit  to  T.  B.  Layeoik'K  faiti.i-j-. 

Weclnesrtiiy.  '2:W  p.  ni. 
8yni]M)Hliun— 

•The  CoHMly   WuiMTlnleiideiit   as  ii   SniicrvlwiiT  Olttoer"   (10  minHlcsi, 

Supt.  K  C.  Crldur.  Tli)iH'niiii.f  conuty. 
"The  County  Suiierlntciident  in  Keliition'to  OradliiK  Manusi^i'lptB"  (10 

nilmitew),  Siijit.  Sainnel  I-.  Sii.tt.  c:iark  eouiity. 
"Tbe   County   Suiieiintcndent    In    Itelatiim   to   County    InHtltntes"   llO 

iiiimilfH).  I.oiilK  II.  Hamillon.  .Fus|ier  euiitity. 
"Tlie  County  SniH-rinteiidcnt   in   Itelatirm  to  Towusliiii  Iiiwtitutes"  (lo 

inliiutra).  Siipt.  William  Clem,  St.  Joseiili  i-umity. 
■■Tlio  Couiily  Sniieflntendenl  In  It<-hiti<m  to  the  l'ei)|ih;"  till  niiiiiilcm, 

Suiit.  W.  O.  llaker.  Murpm  founly. 
"The  County  SiiiKTinteiuii'nl  in  Helatlon  lo  tli.>  Common  ScIi<h>1  Gradu- 
ate" iHi  mliiuiesi.  Kiiiil.  Irvln  Itratidytierry.  Adiinis  counly. 
"General   Disfiisslon  of  S|iec'ial   I'oinrs  in  Syni|iosinni."   V.  A.  (Motion. 
state  miiKTliitenileiit. 
MlKcolIaneims  TtuHliicrin. 
Adjoiiiniitient. 

*!.     (01  NTV    .\SS0C!.\TI()NS. 

Xotwitlistaii.liiii:  tlic  -fact  lliat  tin-  altctii|jiTii-c  in  tlio  stittr  nisso- 
cintion  ixn-w  rajiiiily,  frtuii  year  t"  year,  and  iMirullcil  tpiicliors  fnmi 
all  pradcs  of  sch<v>]  work,  ilicrc  ivoi-e  a  gn-nt  many  [(rominenf  ciUi- 
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cators  nlio  believed  tlidt  there  was  yet  h  larger  aud  still  more  im- 
portant ficM  for  association  work  in  Indiana.  In  response  to  this 
general  feeling  of  the  need  for  an  annual  meeting  that  would  reach 
all  tlic  teachers  in  the  state,  the  county  teachers'  associations  were 
organized  in  the  several  counties.  These  associations  are  the  most 
efficient  agencies  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  rural  and  vil- 
lage schools.  Occurring  as  they  do  after  the  schools  have  been  in 
session,  iit  n  time  when  the  tcadiers  really  feel  the  need  of  inspira- 
tion and  helpful  snfgrcJ'tiona,  the  county  associations  exert  a  greater 
influence  in  the  improvement  of  teachers  than  the  county  insti- 
tutes. The  meetings  are  conducted  under  efficient  supervision, 
with  instrnet'irs  capable  of  increasing  the  range  of  thought  among 
teachers.  In  many  of  our  eininties  the  annual  associations  are  the 
most  helpful  u'eetings  in  our  system. 

The  first  associations  were  instructed  largely  by  home  talent, 
but  in  recent  years  the  best  men  in  the  faculties  of  onr  colleges  and 
normal  schools  have  been  drafted  into  the  work.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  the  professional  spirit  is  growing.  Teachers  arc  studying 
ediieafional  problems  as  they  never  have  before.  If  nothing  more 
should  come  from  these  meetings  than  the  good  from  merely  get- 
ting Rwuy  from  home  for  a  day  or  two  and  making  new  acquaint- 
ances, the  associations  are  worth  much  to  the  profession.  But  there 
is  more  than  the  social  clement  and  the  rest. 


R    INSTITUTES. 


1.    rorXTV  INSTITUTES. 


STATEMENT. 


Tlie  county  institute  has  had  an  interesting  development  in 
Indiana  and  is  at  present  in  a  transition  stage.  Educators  in  the 
state  are  working  at  the  problem  of  improving  the  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  something  may  Iw  done  to  make  the  institute  at  once 
more  prufessiimal  am!  more  jiractlcal.  .\t  ]>rcscnt  the  institute  is 
held  in  each  county  annually  for  one  week.  Instructors  are.  em- 
ployed and  the  work  takes  wide  range  in  topics  discussed.  The 
work  is  inspirational,  cultural,  i>rofes8ional  and  practical. 
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b.  TUK  LAW. 
In  order  to  tbe  eucouragement  of  teacliera'  institutes,  the  county* 
auditors  of  the  several  couiitiea  of  tliis  state  shall,  whenever  the 
county  superinteudeiit  of  such  county  shall  file  with  said  auditor 
his  official  statement^  showing  that  there  has  l)een  held,  for  live 
days,  a  teachers'  institute  in  said  county,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  twenty-five  teachers,  or  of  persons  preparing  to  become 
such,  draw  his  warrant  on  the  county  treasurer,  in  favor  of  said 
county  superintendent,  for  thirty-five  dollar;*;  and  in  case  there 
should  be  an  average  attendance  of  forty  teachers,  or  persons  pre- 
paring to  become  such,  then  the  said  county  audit<ir  shall  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  fifty  dollars;  and  in  case  there 
should  be  an  average  attendance  of  seventy-five  teachers,  or  per- 
sons preparing  to  become  such,  then  the  county  auditor  shall  draw 
bis  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  exjjenses  of  said  institute:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  but  one  of  said  payments  1k^  made  iu  the  same  year. 
All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  wmflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

1.  Suiicilntendent's  Duly  anil  Fay.— Siicb  uu  Inatllutu  n«  la  contem- 
plated by  the  law  1h  not  a  vuluutjiiy  tiNHOciutlon,  Imt  a  leucliiTs"  m(>t'llng. 
at  the  lieud  or  wlilch  Is  tin-  (.■oniity  siiiK'i'lntendi'ni.  He,  iberofurc,  has  m> 
rlgbt  to  siiiTouder  It  iniu  tht>  liaiids  of  an  lii(.-uai]i(.'ti'iil  diivotur.  nor  to 
permit  a  cunrae  of  ijriicL'diire  by  any  uiit',  or  by  ihc  iUHiitutc  lixtrlf.  by 
wbich  time  shall  bo  whsIhI  or  uuHiitlsfiiclury  work  tloiic.  The  teueherH 
are  there  to  !«■  niHtriH-'tiHl,  and  the  wiijH'i-iuiciuli-ni  must  aeoessurily  lake 
the  responsibilily  of  Uu'  iiistUutt-  oi>un  himself.  The-  money  wlileh  the 
auditor  Is  anthorlKed  to  I'liy  is  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  lastltute 
exclusive  of  the  per  dleni  of  the  su|ieHiiteiideat,  u-hose  eouiiiensiitiou 
must  be  obtained  la  the  usual  way.  He  is  also  I'htltled  to  his  per  diem 
for  reasonuhle  fiervlecs  hi  niiikin);  preirariitiuus  for  thu  Institute. 

2.  Pay  of  Tea  eh  era.— Tea  eh  ers  are  ullowed  their  ri'sultir  per  diem 
When  nttendliiK  lK>th  I'onnly  and  lowiisblii  iustllules. 

Schools  Closed. — When  any  such  institute  is  in  session,  the  com- 
mon 3<'h(i(ils  iif  the  county  in  which  said  institute  shall  be  held 
shall  be  elosf-d.  (R.  S.  18S1,  iS4r.2i;;  R.  S.  1S!)4.  gOOll;  K.  S. 
1897,  §6231.) 

Sessions.^ — The  several  cmmty  flui>pnnt<'ndents  arc  hereby  re- 
quired, as  a  part  <if  their  duty,  to  hold,  or  ciitiso  ti>  I>e  held,  such 
teachers'  institutes,  at  least  once  in  carli  year  in  their  re.spective 
countie.".  (R.  S.  1881,  §452:1;  K.  S.  18114,  gtJOl:]:  R.  S.  181)7, 
§6233.) 
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Tlie  (Miiiiity  sii|)prii(toiiiloiitn  have  entire  charge  of  the  institutes. 
Tliov  fix  the  lime  iif  hiiUiiiif;  tlic  iiioftiiigs,  cniploy  instructors,  etc., 
the  only  stntntnry  reqiiiivnient  heiiifr  thiif  mio  institute  shall  be 
hol<I  anniiaHy.  There  is  an  aiipmpriiition  oi  $100  in  each  oounty 
foi-  the  support  of  such  institute,  wlien  the  averiigc  flaily  attend- 
ance is  seventy-five  or  iimrc.  Sinee  no  county  has  an  attendance 
bclo»-  that  number,  the  annual  ai^pnipriation  hy  the  state  ia 
$8,462.4-0.    The  remainder  of  the  cost  is  bimie  hy  the  teachers. 

f.    RTATISTIC.VL  SrM.M.VKY. 
NuinliiT  mnk's  ciii'(>lli><I   Iii  sfiiK'  (rlLn-<'  (-i>uiilli>s  oiiiittLf]  on  ac- 

connt  of  no  ri-iHirt  1 7.021 

XiimlHT  of  fpninli's  cafollci]  hi  stiitp  ilhn-i'  iiiinilics  oiiiilti.'d  on 

BC<'oiint  of  (I.)  rpport) 8.889 

Tolnl  nmnlN-r  carelli-il  In  nUiU-  loiic  i-oiiiity  nai1iii>il  <m  iicconnt 

of  no  rt'iKiM) 17.025 

Avpi-flKP  attoniiiuK-c  in  slnli-  (two  cimntii's  oitiitli'tl  on  ni't-oiiut  iif 

no  report)   15.397.0 

AvornKC  attciiiluncc  in  connty 17:t.3 

Lenglii  or  HcHsion  in  iIii.vk  Tor  cntiri'  Htiiic  (cine  cciniity  nniltti-il  on 

account  of  no  n'iK)rt) 457 

Avoriip'  It'M^th  of  Hptisi'in  \n  iliiyi  for  cjiclt  i-oniiiy K 

Aaiiiunt  of  nmiii-y  <1r[iwn  from  I'omiiy  tri'iisnry  for  mipport  of 

i<onnty  hiHlltnti-  (oni'  connty  omilli'il  on  iic<iinat  of  no  rpimrt)  ^402  40 

AvoniKi-  nmount  of  iiioiioy  ilniwu  i»t  .■oinity 98  00 

Toliil  coHt  of  I'oiinly  iiis1itii1<-K  for  I'litiri'  htiiti'  lone  roniity  oinlt- 

Iwlon  account  of  no  rei»ii-t) 21.450  S3 

AviTfipc  (-(.Kt  of  county  hiHtKnti-  \m'v  .-.innly 23r>  02 
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STATISTICS  OX  idfNTV  TKAIHEHS'  IXSTiTlTES.  HKI.II  IN  1903-C» 


82  '  Vaiiili^rliiinrh  . 


HI  '  Wnyiii' 
KO  i  Wells 


ml 

NO 

HI 

21.100 

3»00 
ItttOO 
201  00 


H.tKi  40 1  tii.te»  sa 
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•2.     TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 

Jx«al  8cli(M>l  offiwrs  iiinl  toutrliers  givo  incn'asinft  attontinn  to 
townisliip  i  list  it  II  It's.  'lliciM'  arc  tlie  liinat  viiiiialilc  im'i'tinjK  held 
in  Indiana  in  the  nnnic  of  cilucation.  The  asscinhliiig  of  all  of  tlif 
ti'acliers  of  n  tiiwnslii]>  nt  least  oncf  cacli  inontli  linriiig  the  scIkioI 
tenii  to  discnss  matters  of  edneational  tiJiicern  is  nf  (rrciit  value  t'> 
the  st«t«?.  It  is  a  great  institution  for  tlic  regeneration  and  ednea- 
tion  of  the  rnral  teaehin^  corps. 

«.    STATISTICS. 

Tun-iiNl)l)>  lUBiliiiics  Jii'lil  ilurliiH  .vi'iir  luulhiB  July  :».  I'.MO 0,4:il 

Average  nuitilH'i-  lidil  In  eui'li  lowiiHlilp 


.■in- »149.«02.ai 

(i.    "I'llK   L.WV. 

iIHU.  p.  G;.    Avpr'ivt'<lHmHiir<>rr<-Mnr<'li2.l)t«i.i 

Township  Institutes.  It.  ,Vt  least  otic  Sjitiinlay  in  each  month 
during  which  the  piihlic  sehools  may  Ik-  in  jirogivss  sliall  Ik-  de- 
voted to  township  iiistitiit<'s,  or  model  s('hools  for  the  improve- 
iiieiit  of  teaelii'i's:  and  two  Siitiirdays  may  lie  apjinipriated,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  townshij)  (nistec  of  miy  tuwnsliip.  Sncli  insti- 
tute shall  Iw  |)rcsidcd  ovci-  hy  a  teacher,  or  other  persim,  <iesig- 
nnted  by  the  trustee  of  the  t'lwnship.  The  township  trustee  shall 
8pe<'ify,  in  n  wrirten  contract  with  eii<-li  teacher,  that  siicli  teacher 
fihall  attend  the  full  sessimi  of  each  institute  eontemplati'd  heivin, 
or  forfeit  one  day's  v.-age-;  fru'  every  ihiy's  aliseiiee  tlierefrom,  nnless 
Biieli  absence  shall  Ik-  oe<'asiinie(l  by  sickness,  or  such  <ither  reiison 
ax  may  be  approvcil  hy  the  township  trustee,  and  for  each  day's 
attendance  at  siicli  itistimte  each  teacher  .shall  receive  the  same 
wages  as  for  one  day's  tcjiching:  Provideil,  That  no  teacher  shall 
receive  such  wages  unless  he  or  she  sliall  attend  the  full  session  of 
sncli  institnte  and  ])erform  the  duty  or  duties  assigned.  (II.  S. 
]S!I4,  §(10O!l ;  K.  S.  ISiir,  i^(;:?:JO.) 

1.    .\  trnstt'C  ruilliii:  ti>  ciniiply  with  tin-  nliove  In  subject  lo  prosecii- 
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X.     School  Journals. 


A.    THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Jiidiaiia  stntr  loaclicrs'  a^iicintiun  was  organized  at  Indi- 
anapoliii,  December  2r>,  lf>54,  and  at  tlie  first  session  the  subject  of 
an  educatiiinal  journal  was  considered.  The  project  of  eatabliab- 
ing  a  joui-iial  was  refern'il  to  the  exotrntive  eonnnittee  with  instruc- 
tions to  i-cport  at  tlie  next  annual  session. 

The  se<'oud  nssoeiation  met  at  .Mailison,  Ind.,  in  December, 
1805,  and  the  following  report  was  submitted  by  Pmf.  K.  P.  t'ole, 
principal  of  the  Iniliamipolis  high  sclxxd: 

lt('Hiilv('<t.  tl.i  Tliat  ililM  iiMSDdutiou  will  iiiiltllxh  iiu  oducational  jouruat, 
Niniilnr  in  siKc  mul  lypugntiiiiiciil  I'xi'ciitioii  lo  tin'  Ohio  Journal  of  Educii- 
tlim.  (1!)  Tlial  tliin  jonriiiil  In-  condui'tt'ii  l)y  nliif  eiiltors  jiijjxiintpd  by  the 
iiKxiiclalluii.  imi-  iif  wlxiMi  Hinill  Ite  xlyk-il  ri'Hidont  editor. 

The  report  was  proniptlv  ado]ited,  and  the  paper  was  named 
the  Indiana  Sehool  .loiirnal.  Alendters  of  the  assotuation  aidi- 
scribed  for  47.">  mpies,  anil  W.  1!.  Smith,  of  ('ineinnati,  Ohio,  do- 
nated $200  to  aid  the  enterprise.  The  first  number  was  issued  in 
January,  1S5C,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  the  In<liana  Seh(K>l  Jour- 
nal until  the  sunnuor  ()f  1900,  when  it  and  the  Inland  Educator, 
of  Terre  Haute,  were  couMdidated  at  Intlianapolis  under  the  name 
of  the  Educator-Journal. 

After  the  first  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  had  been 
issued  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole  acted  as  traveling  agent  for  same  for  only 
a  few  months,  and  as  a  result  the  subscription  became  large  for  a 
new  publication.  The  editors  selected  were  as  follows:  Geo.  B. 
Stone,  superintemlenf  Indianapolis  schools,  resident  editor;  asso- 
ciate editors,  W.  D.  Jlenkle,  E.  P.  Cole,  Geo.  A.  Chase,  Rufus 
Patch,  B,  F.  IToyt,  .Mary  Wells,  and  Jane  Chamberlain. 

In  18.58  Mr.  Stone  left  the  state  and  W.  D.  lleukle  Wamc  resi- 
dent editor  of  the  Indiana  School  .Tournal,  and  in  18.511  he  was 
3uccee<led  by  Jlr.  O.  Phelps,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  Jour- 
nal was  transferred  hv  the  Indiana  state  teachers'  association  in 
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Uecembor,  If-'i'J.  lii  l.i**i-2  Mr.  Phelps,  witli  the  consent  of  tlic 
state  teiicliei's'  association,  trausfetved  the  Journal  to  Prof.  Geo. 
W.  H088.  Ill  isey  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Bell,  principal  of  the  Indian- 
apolis high  school,  IxH-aine  half  owner.  In  Julj,  1871,  Professor 
K08B,  having  been  elected  president  of  the  Kansas  state  normal, 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Jounial  to  \V.  A.  Bell,  who  then  became 
editor  and  sole  proprietor,  and  he  eonfiniied  as  such  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  when  he  sold  the  Journal  to  Hon.  D.  il.  Geeting, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  his  deputy,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Cotton,  the  latter  selling  his  interest  to  ilr.  Geeting  a  few 
months  later.  In  July,  1^00,  the  former  owners  of  the  inland 
Educator,  whidi  limi  been  published  at  Terre  Haute  since  1895, 
united  theif  interests  witli  the  owners  of  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Kdiicator-Joiirnal  Company  was  incorporated  for 
$20,000,  and  the  first  number  of  the  Kduca tor- Journal  was  pub- 
lished at  Indianapolis  in  August,  lilOO.  The  first  issue  consisted 
of  20,000  copies. 

In  January,  lilOl,  the  following  editor  and  ofiicers  were  chosen : 
Hon.  D.  il.  Geeting,  editor;  Wni.  H.  Wiley,  superintendent  Terre 
Haute  schools,  president;  Chas,  F.  Patterson,  superintendent 
Edinburg  schools,  treasurer;  J.  \V.  Walker,  secretary  and  business 
manager. 

In  1903  Ur.  Robt.  J.  Aley,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Indiana 
university,  became  editor. 

From  its  first  issue  in  1850  the  Journal  has  been  thoraughly 
representiitivc  of  the  best  thought  and  sentiment  In  Indiana,  and 
its  circulation  now  oxtoTids  to  almost  every  state  in  the  union.  Its 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year.  The  paper  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  at  present. 


R    THE  TEACHER'S:  JOURNAL  AND  OTHER  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PAPERS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PUB- 
USHED  IN  THE  STATE. 

In  January,  1801',  A.  C.  Shortridgo,  superintendent  of  tlie 
Indianapolis  scliools,  (Jcorgc  P.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the 
Richmond  schools,  and  \V.  .\.  Bell,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis 
hifjh  school,  starteri   Tlio   Indiana  Teaclicr.      At  the  end  of  she 
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months  W.  A,  Bell  boiifjlit  out  liis  assuciatea  and  merged  the  Teach- 
er into  the  Indiuiiu  S<'h(M>l  .Juurna!  and  thiia  became  half  owner 
of  the  Jourual.  \V.  B.  Chrisler,  wlio  was  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  Bedford  nnde  and  female  college,  edited  and  published  a 
paper  called  The  Conuiion  .School  Teacher,  This  paper  continued 
for  a  number  of  vears  and  had  more  than  a  local  circulation.  The 
exact  date  of  this  publication  is  not  at  hand,  but  it  was  iu  the 
.wventies. 

In  1873,  A.  C,  Shortridgi',  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  and  Geo.  P.  Bnnvu,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  high 
school,  started  the  Kilueationist.  This  pajier  continued  for  two 
3'eara  and  was  edited  with  nineh  ability.  In  Mnrcli,  1875,  the 
Educiiticuiist  was  merged  in  the  School  Journal  and  ilessrs.  Short- 
ridge  and  Brown  became  for  a  time  associate  editors  of  the 
Jounial, 

In  January,  187 +,  11.  A,  For<l,  editor  of  the  "Michigan  Teach- 
er," at  Lansinjr,  ilich.,  started  The  A'ortliern  Imliana  Teacher  and 
published  it  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  Imdy  of  this  paper  was  the 
same  as  that  of  ihe  Michigan  Teacher,  which  did  not  at  all  detract 
from  its  merit,  but  its  niist»?llaneons  and  ])ersonal  departments 
were  esiH-cially  devoted  to  Imliana  interests.  In  -hily,  1870,  W. 
A.  Bell  Ixiufrlit  this  paper  anil  merged  it  in  the  Journal. 

The  XoTitial  Teacher,  edite.l  and  pnhlished  by  •).  E.  Sherrill, 
was  started  at  l-a<logii  in  1S7^',  hut  soon  afterward,  when  the 
t'entnii  Indiana  noninil  school  was  removed  from  Ladoga  to 
Uanville  the  pajHT  was  also  changed  to  that  place.  The  paper 
represented  largely  the  thought  of  the  normal  schotd,  although  not 
fornuiUy  connected  with  it. 

The  Xormal  Teacher  was  puslied  with  great  vigor  and  secured 
an  extensive  circulation.  After  some  years  the  name  of  the  paper 
was  changed  to  the  T<'acliers"  Kxaminer.  In  18!)2  Mr.  Sherrill 
sold  the  pai>er  and  its  standard  was  n<it  kept  up  by  its  new  proprie- 
tor. In  a  short  time  after  this  change  \V,  A.  Bell  bought  it  and 
filled  tlie  time  of  its  subscribers  with  the  School  Journal 

In  IHSl  a  paper  was  started  at  Valparaiso,  called  the  Northern 
Indiana  S(dic«d  Journal,  and  in  1884  \V.  J.  Bell  bought  out  his 
partner  and  lieeauie  sole  owner  and  editor.  In  December  of  this 
same  year  ifr.  Bell  sold  the  yiaper  to  a  man,  who  changed  its  name 
to  "The  American,"  and  in  1880  removed  it  to  Iowa, 
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The  Student  was  the  ntiitie  of  a  papor  edited  and  pnhlislied  by 
Prof.  Bogartc,  of  the  Xnrthevn  Indiana  normal  seliool,  from 
Februarr,  185*!,  to  OetolK>r,  lfi02. 

In  1883  John  M.  Olcott  started  The  Kdneational  Weekly.  This 
was  the  only  weekly  cdnoational  i>nppr  ever  pnhlislied  in  Indiana, 
it  was  pnshed  with  Xv.  Oleott's  eliaracteristie  energ\'  and  in  a  short 
time  seonred  a  larpe  circnlation,  bnt  was  never  made  fo  pay 
financially.  Tn  1R84  ATr,  Olcott  accepted  the  anperintendcney  of 
the  Qrecncastle  schools,  hut  continued  to  edit  the  Weekly,  Tn 
November,  IRSfi,  the  paper  was  sold  to  the  Xew  England  .Tonmal 
of  Education. 

The  Teachers'  .Tournal  is  mi  educational  monthly  published  at 
Marion,  hy  .\,  .Tones,  editor,  and  O.  W.  Eord,  husines.-<  manager. 
The  proprietors  are  both  members  of  the  fncnlty  of  the  ifarion 
normal  school.  The  first  issue  of  this  paper  was  in  Tnly,  1001, 
and  it  now  claims  a  circnlation  of  7,000.  Tt  has  among  its  con- 
tribntors  sonic  of  the  best  educational  writers  in  the  state. 

Numerous  ciumty  papers  have  been  published  hy  county  super- 
intendents, some  of  them  lasting  many  years.  Rome  of  these  were 
well  edited  and  served  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. Thnt  these  school  piipers  have  been  a  he!j>  to  teachers 
and  thus  been  n  irienns  'if  iiilvancing  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state,  can  not  he  doubted. 
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XI.    Indiana  Union  of  Literary  Clubs. 


c«i.lent  of  Ihp  r 

iiioii.  ui>iH>inh-d  Mm.  Elizahi'Ch 

-•k..«nlr<lKm..nt» 

ire  due  Mr«.  May  Wriehl  t!ew« 

H.witlaii>l.  Mrx.  ( 

'.  B.  Woodworth.  Mr«.  Ot.irec  Fel 

The  Tndiana  union  of  lifcrnry  cluhs  was  formally  organized  in 
Richmond,  June  3,  1890,  dnrinp  n  convpntion  in  which  wore  delo- 
pat<?9  representing  twentv-six  literary  clnbs.  The  preliminary 
work  nf  the  organization,  however,  hnd  been  nndertakcn  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Indianapolis  woman's  club,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Nicholson,  with  whom  originated  the  idea  of  a  state  union  of 
clubs,  was  ehnirman  of  ihis  committee.  The  initial  step  in  the 
organization  was  a  reception  given  by  the  woman's  club  of  Indi- 
anapolis in  October,  ISSfl.  to  the  liternrv  clubs  of  the  state,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  members  of  oinhs  met  socially. 

The  obiect  of  the  union  a."  set  forth  in  the  constitution  is  "the 
discussion  in  open  annual  meeting  of.  questions  pertaining  to  so- 
cial, educational  and  literary  matters,  aTid  of  methods  for  the  best 
culture  and  advancement  of  the  state."  The  annual  convention 
has  been  marked  by  comprehensive  programs,  strong  speakers  and 
rich  social  opportunities:  while  notable  art.  exhibits  and  excellent 
musical  programs  have  characterized  many  of  the  meetings.  Four- 
teen annual  conventions  Hhve  been  held  in  the  following  rlaces: 
Richmond.  Terre  Haute  Ctwice"),  Lafayette  (twice).  Fort  Wayne, 
Indianapolis,  Huntington,  Oonnersville,  Warsaw,  Hloomington, 
Fvansville,  Valparaiso  and  Trawfordsville.  The  presidents  elected 
annually  have  been  representative  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
state— ISflO,  Afrs.  Tesenhinc  F.  "M.irtin,  Richmond:  1R91.  Mrs. 
A.  B.  McOregor,  Indianapolis;  ISflS,  Miss  Elizabeth  Nicholson, 
Indianapolis:  1893,  "Mrs.  T.  H.  Smart.  Lafayette:  1894,  Mrs.  0. 
R.  Drver.  Terre  Hnute:  IR!).').  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith.  Cam- 
bridge Cifv;  ISflfi.  ATrs.  O.  W.  Connor.  Wnbasb :  1897.  Miss  Mer- 
ica  Hoflgland,  Fort  Wi.vnc :  180R,  Mr.  John  R  Wisely,  Terre 
Haute;  lSfl9.  ACrs.  Fmucf^  AL  Swnin.  ■Rloomingtou :  1900,  Mrs. 
Fmma  Mont  McRne,  Lafayette;  1901.  Mrs.  Oeorge  F.  Felts,  Tort 
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Wayne;  1902,  llrs.  R.  Elliott  P.-rkins.  In<li.inn|io]is;  l!IO:l.  ilr«. 
Elizabeth  C.  Earl,  Ooriiicrsville ;  1004,  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Rolilwck, 
Wabaeh. 

The  dclefjatPH  frmn  constituent  clubs  ina<le  reports  to  the  first 
conventions  concerning  the  wort  of  their  rcsiiective  chibs.  but 
soon  the  membership  grow  so  large  that  the  very  valnable  plan  was 
necessarily  abandoned.  The  importance  of  continuity  in  club 
work  and  the  advantages  of  printc<l  programs  soon  Itecame  appar- 
ent and  the  eagerness  for  exchange  of  programs  was  a  marked  fea- 
tnrc  of  fbe  earlier  conventions,  but  with  age  and  experience  clnhs 
have  conjc  to  take  their  own  initiative,  so  there  is  now  little  de- 
mand for  exchanges.  The  reports  of  the  constituent  clubs  soon 
disclosed  the  need  for  libraries  nniversally  felt  outside  of  the 
larger  cities.  Study  programs  participated  in  by  members  is  the 
general  plan  pursned  by  the  clnhs,  therefore  access  to  reference 
books  is  imperative.  A  few  elnbs  early  adopted  the  plan  of  each 
year  pnrehasing  with  club  fnnds  a  nnmher  of  books  relating  to  tbc 
Biihjecfs  of  the  year's  stndy ;  this  excellent  plan  conld  not,  however, 
be  generally  adopted  and  in  conseqnence  there  is  found  recurring 
again  and  again  in  the  minutes  of  the  conventions  resolutions  re- 
lating to  pnblie  libraries  and  library  laws.  At  the  Connersville 
convention  the  discussion  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  Miss  Har- 
riett Noble,  Mrs.  Virginia  O.  Meredith,  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Dnnn  and 
others  making  some  valuable  suggestions,  but  it  was  at  the  Warsaw 
convention  of  lfti)7  that  the  Indiana  union  of  literary  clubs  took 
definite  steps  toward  securing  better  library  legi.slation  and  time 
has  proved  what  earnestness  of  purpose  will  accomplish.  Tn  her 
president's  address  Miss  "Merica  Honglnnd  "entered  a  plea  for  a 
library'  law  which  would  establish  a  public  library  commission  and 
secure  fo  even  the  smallest  tAwus  free  public  libraries."  At  the 
last  session  of  tlie  same  convention  Mi-s.  Elizalieth  0.  Earl,  of  Cnn- 
neraville,  intniduceil  the  following: 

Rpiinlvecl.  Tlint  the  prcslili'iit  of  this  cniivi-iitimi  ni>iHilnt  a  cniiiniltti'e 
of  flvp.  of  wlilcli  nIip  slmll  lie  one.  ti)  co-o|ieratp  willi  Hie  slate  Hlirnr.v 
aaaoi'lnllon,  hi  fmiiilnK  n  liiw  wlili-li  kUhU  secure  to  Inrtlinia  n  lllirnry  enni- 
mlssioii.  mill  this  f<imm!lt''e  slinll  rejMirt  itroKri'ss  iit  the  next  i-oiivention 
at  BIo.mi[ii(rlon. 

Tlie  union  adopted  the  resolution  mi<l  the  following  legislative 
committee  was  appointed  :    Mrs.  Elizalieth  C  Earl,  Connersville: 
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Mvp.  .T(i(v>b  P.  Diiiir,  TniliaiinpnIiB;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Catlin,  War- 
saw; Prof,  T.  F.  Mornii,  Lafayette:  Miaa  Merica  Hoagland,  Fort. 
Wayne.  After  a  yr-arV  carofnl  stnily  of  the  library  laws  of  tbe 
tuoro  pniffTcsaive  states,  thp  oommittce  submitted  to  the  Blooming- 
Urn  eonvoiitioii  its  report,  which  eontaiiied  the  following  provi- 
sions: The  ereation  of  a  public  library  commission,  said  commis- 
sion to  assntne  eharfrc  of  the  state  library',  render  the  use  of  nianv 
of  the  hooTrs  contained  therein  accessible  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
state;  to  give  advice  and  information  concerning  the  administra- 
tion and  organization  of  public  libraries  and  make  possible  the 
establish  IT  ent  of  n  system  of  traveling  libraries  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  township  libraries.  The  report  was  adopted  and  the  eom- 
i'>ittee  continued,  as  a  legislative  committee,  with  instructions  to 
liave  the  bill  introduced  into  the  next  general  assembly. 

Inadvertently  while  working  toward  an  ideal  centralization  of 
Ulirjiry  interests  separated  in  administrated  form,  though  closely 
related  to  the  school  system  of  the  state,  the  committee  found  itself 
somewhat  involved  in  the  state  and  nonstate  school  controversy 
which  was  coming  up  in  flic  assembly  of  18f)0.  Prof,  T.  F, 
Moran,  of  Purdue  university,  resigned  from  the  committee  and 
Mr,  James  F.  Rtutesman,  of  Peru,  was  appointed  by  Mrs.  Francos 
'>r,  Rwj)in  to  take  his  place.  The  committee  introduced  what  it 
cnnsidei'ed  an  ideal  bill,  "Senate  Bill  SS  (BrooksV  and  allowed 
it  to  he  ainended  by  the  senate  committee  to  which  it  was  referred. 
The  irritation  caused  bv  the  original  measure  has  never  wholly 
disappeared  and  the  most  interested  in  the  library  development 
of  Indiana  now  feel  that  the  elimination  of  that  section  relating 
to  the  state  librarv  was  unwise,  as  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
it  could  have  been  carried. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indiana  union  of  literary 
clubs,  in  ISflO,  there  was  secured  the  passage  of  a  law,  creating  a 
public  library  commission,  providinir  for  a  system  of  free  traveling 
libraries,  appropriating  $-1,000  for  them  and  making  tx>ssible  the 
estflhlishn'cnt  of  new  township  libraries.  Governor  Mount  ap- 
pointed as  library  commissioners  Mrs.  Flizaheth  C  F.arl,  of  Con- 
ncrsville :  Mr.  .Tacoh  P.  Dunn,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mr.  Tosepb  H. 
Voris,  (if  Bedford.  Oovernor  Mount  reappointed  Mrs.  Farl,  and 
rovernor  Durhin,  Mr.  Dunn.     .\t  the  expiration  of  his  term  Mr. 
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Voris,  doclining  a  rea]ipuiiiTini'iit,  ilr.  Williiiiii  \V,  Parsons,  of 
Terre  Ilaute,  was  apjioiiited  to  till  tlie  vacaiicv. 

To  meet  an  apparent  neeil,  tim  oonmiission  imlueed  tlic  gpiiftinl 
assembly  of  IJIOl  to  make  a  snffieicnt  appropriation  to  admit,  of  ox- 
tending  the  travelinjr  libraries  and  the  appointing  of  a  library  or- 
ganizei-.  iiisM  ileriwi  Hoaglund,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  appoints! 
librarj-  organizer.  Tlie  value  of  the  commission's  services  to  the 
state  commended  itMelf  to  thi'  legislature  of  190:(  and  it  granted  for 
the  further  extension  of  library  interests  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $7,000,  At  present  tliid  is  Iwing  expended  in  four  departments 
of  \v<irk:  Pui'ehase  and  circulation  of  traveling  libraries;  office 
and  ]mblication;  iuslruclion  of  libraries  and  library  institutes; 
organization  and  improvement  of  public  libraries.  In  all  the  com- 
mission's legislation  tiie  Indiana  union  of  literary  cinbs  has  given 
valuable  assistance. 

The  connnissitjn  purcluiseii  and  equipped  -H  traveling  libraries, 
which  were  ready  fiir  circulatiiui  August  ^fi,  1S!)!I,  By  October, 
.  1900,  these  ha.l  increased  to  SO  and  at  prt'seut  number  1-I~.  Dur- 
ing the  second  ami  third  tiscal  years,  for  some  reason  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  popularity  of  the  traveling  libraries,  87  being  sent 
out  in  1901  and  72  in  V.H)-2.  With  the  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tion and  eust'tdy  of  the  luniks  to  the  nunuiission's  office  the  intei'est 
has  been  revived  and  the  report  for  the  year  llKi;!  shows  i!4+  trav- 
eling libraries  circulated  in  tlie  state.  Aliss  Georgia  Reynolds,  of 
Elkhart,  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  traveling  library  depart- 
ment October,  IStOii. 

From  the  opening  of  the  office  of  the  public  librarj'  commission, 
November  1,  lllOl,  infonnaiion  lias  gime  out  fr^un  it  etmfvrning 
the  selection  and  classitiealiou  of  books,  library  orgimization,  im- 
proved niethiids  in  adTiiiuistraliuu,  instruction  of  librarians,  Ix-st 
building  plans,  etc. 

The  cm-tion  of  the  IJciiry  Henley  library  building  at  Carthage 
and  of  ;J!i  library  buildings,  the  gifis  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
various  cities  in  the  state.-  has  laid  upon  the  eommissicin  the  in- 
spection of  plans  and  the  giving  of  ailviee  eoneerning  the  c.-!.senf  ials 
of  library  buildings. 

From  tlic  first,  the  ctminiission  has  given  nnu'li  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  librariant',  assembling  a  class  of  thirteen  memlicrs 
in  its  office  Octok-r  ;!1  to  .Vovember  7,  llHIl.     The  first  school  for 
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librarians  was  held  at  tlie  state  house,  April  17  to  May  15,  1902. 
In  May,  iy03,  the  com  miss  ion  secured  the  services  of  Mias  Anna 
R.  Phelps  as  permanent  instructor. 

The  second  course  ui  the  school  for  librnriiins  was  held  in  1903 
at  Winona  J.ake  in  cmirit'ctiou  with  the  assembly  and  summer 
school.  At  the  same  pliice  will  be  held  the  third  course  in  1001, 
The  course  lias  gradually  been  improveii  until  it  ranks  among  the 
best  in  the  country. 

In  May,  IJO'A,  the  public  library  coinniission,  following  the  plan 
of  New  York  state,  divided  Indiana  into  seventeen  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  library  institutes  similar  to  the  teachers'  and 
farmers'  institutes.  Tlic  Indiana  union  of  literary  clubs  and  the 
Indiana  state  federation  of  women's  clubs  are  co-operating  with 
tlie  commission  in  ajipoiiiting  district  library  institute  directors 
who  will  become  i-esiwrisihle  for  the  library  interests  in  their  sec- 
tions. This  concentration  of  attention  upon  a  circumscribed  area 
can  not  but  be  effective  in  the  library  development  of  the  state. 

Under  the  Muniniert  library  law  of  1901,  amended  in  1903,  it 
is  possible  for  any  incorporated  town  or  city  to  organize  a  free  pub- 
lic library  and  the  efforts  of  the  public  library  commission  is  to  en- 
courage such  organization,  the  library  organizer  visiting  any  place 
desiring  to  secure  organization. 

The  part  played  by  the  Jndiana  union  of  literary  clubs  in  the 
recent  library  development  must  not  only  tie  gratifying  to  each 
member  of  its  affiliated  clubs,  but  to  every  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  very  beginning  it  was  decided  that  ntembership  in 
ihe  union  sliould  net  be  limited  to  women's  clubs,  but  that  men's 
clubs  and  mixod  clubs  sli'iuld  be  includpd,  and  to  this  ideal  the 
union  has  remained  loyal.  During  its  entire  existence,  however, 
there  has  been  an  elenienl  in  the  union  that  desired  afliliation  with 
the  general  fedor.itiiin  of  wnnu'ii'.s  clubs.  This,  of  course,  was  im- 
[Kissiblc  whili'  tlic  c^nstiluency  of  the  union  included  men's  clubs 
and  mixed  i-lid)s.  When  the  "Indiana  federation  of  women's 
clubs"  was  organized,  in  l!t01,  naturally  some  of  the  women's 
elubs  bi'limgiug  to  the  uiiinu  withdrew  in  order  to  join  that  organi- 
zatiiin,  thereby  redneing  Ihe  number  of  elubs  in  the  union,  which 
had  reached  1!I0  in  litOO  lo  i:!*!  in  I'.'O.'J.  Tliis  loss  in  membership 
is  explained  in  order  t"  fnrestall  incorrect  inferences. 
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The  anuual  coiiveiitwii  of  lUOl  autliorized  four  sUnidiiig  coiii- 
tnittees,  the  obji'tt  being  ti)  secure  definiteness  of  aim  and  concen- 
tration of  effort  in  |)ruiiioliiig  "the  best  culture  and  advaueement 
uf  the  state."  These  standing  conmiittee^  were ;  Fine  arts  (music 
and  architecture),  education  (^schools,  libraries,  clubs  and  press), 
home  economies  phonic  and  municipal  housekeeping  and  the  pro- 
tection of  family  life),  and  business  (executive  work  of  tlie  an- 
nual convention).  Each  committee  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
ft  program  for  one  session  of  the  annual  convention  in  addition  to 
the  taak  of  interesting  the  eunstituont  clubs  in  tlieir  respective 
subjects. 

Mrs.  C.  li,  Woodworth,  uf  i'oit  Wayne,  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  "standing  conimittt'e  on  line  arts,"  Up  to  the  present 
time  three  traveling  picture  galleries  have  b«;n  purchased;  one, 
of  45  photographs  dealing  with  tlio  technique  of  art;  one,  of  72 
photographs  on  French  painting;  and  a  third,  of  82  photographs 
and  etchings  outlining  American  art.  These  galleries  are  sent 
to  any  club  of  the  union,  the  club  becoming  responsible  for  ex- 
presB&gc  one  way  and  having  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  desired 
section  two  weeks  or  more.  The  cmmnittee  is  also  prepared  to 
send  lecturers  on  art  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

Mrs,  May  Wright  Sewall,  uf  Indianapolis,  was  appointed 
ehuinimn  of  the  "sumding  ('ommittee  on  education,"  The  pur- 
pose of  the  cimimittee  was  to  tind  a  means  of  relating  clubs  to 
the  other  educational  ugeni-ies  of  the  state,  the  home,  the  school, 
the  cbureh  and  the  press. 

"The  whole  worh!  has  always  agreed  tliat  women  hav«  a  right 
to  be  interested  in  their  children,  and  a  democracy  more  cer- 
tainly and  continually  tlian  any  other  form  of  government  takes 
children  out  of  llie  home.  It  is  because  cliildren  are  taken  out 
of  the  home  by  (hMiLucnitie  institutions  that  under  democratic 
institutions  women  must  go  "ut  of  ilic  home  to  follow  tlie  chil- 
dren. Ivaeh  woman  by  lii'i'  personal  iuHuenee  follows  by  iier  care 
and  her  criticism  her  own  children  to  und  fro  from  their  daily 
school,  into  the  Suiidiiy-schiHil  of  licv  church ;  she  may,  if  she  will, 
dictate  to  her  cliiiilrcn  wliat  anil  Jiow  imicli  of  the  daily  paper 
they  may  read ;  she  may,  if  she  will,  dictate  to  her  children  what 
public  entertainments  liu'V  may  attend.  It  is  in  tlieir  organized 
capacity  within  the  elnh  tliat  this  function  of  guanlianship,  which 
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belongs  to  woman  hy  virtue  of  lier  own  nature  and  lier  maternal 
function,  may  be  oxercised  by  women."  The  committee  by  cir- 
cular letters  and  by  its  convention  programs  has  sought  to  enlist 
each  iudividual  club  in  a  study  of  tlie  schools  and  the  press  of 
its  locality. 

id's.  Virginia  iiercditli  wiia  appointed  chairman  of  the  "stand- 
ing committee  on  home  economics."  Tlie  announced  object  of 
the  committee  is  to  promote  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  common  seliools  and  the  colleges 
of  the  state, 

"The  wise  use  of  knowledge,  time,  energj-  and  money,  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  tlie  home,  is  the  scope  of  home  economics.  Many 
clubs  have  observed  the  request  of  this  committee  to  have  special 
programs  during  the  year,  while  in  some  instances  clubs  have 
had  a  series  of  consecutive  pn>gninis  dealing  with  the  several 
phases  of  home  economics.  Speakers  from  schools  and  colleges 
where  the  subject  is  Wing  taught  liave  addressed  the  annual  con- 
ventions. There  are  a  mimlier  of  schools  in  the  state  where  a 
beginning  is  being  made  by  the  introduction  of  subjects  closely 
related  to  the  art  of  living.  School  superintendents  usually  are 
favorable  to  the  idea,        1  I  e  ci  b     on  en  of  a  town  are 

sufficiently  informed  t  b  1  i  \  t  1  o  j  r  position  to  intro- 
duce this  subjwt  into  »,(I  lol  le  be«  e  a  helpful  influence 
and  one  that  soinetin  c     ]  lex      arr   v  conception  of 

the  subject  which  wou  t   1  e  tea  I   ng   o  eixke  y  and  sewing. 

Tlicy  may  also  preven     lb  t    j,     pt       jecaliy  prepared 

teachers  who  are  eon  i       n  j,  on  hygiene,  the 

distribution  of  inciimc        II       e  f  r  g      The  propi>sition 

tliat  hemic  is  a  |>iaee  ai  1  H    rt  f         e     ght  development 

of  the  physical  and  s]  I  1  e  1      s  for  seeking  to 

bring  alxiut  a  system  of  education  that  will  give  some  degree  of 
pre()arutiou  to  the  one  whi>  wouttl  organize  a  home.  The  subject 
is  not  wmsideivd  i'.\elusively  a  woman"s  subjwt,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  tlioiight  to  l>c  so  difficult  and  so  far-reaching  in 
its  influenc<'  that  the  intelligence  and  sympathy  of  men  is  solicited 
in  its  behalf," 

Mrs.  llarrv  ('(M>k,  of  Kvansville,  was  agipointcd  chairuian  of 
the  "standing  committee  on  Imslness,"  which  has  charge  of  all 
f)ip  hiLsinesa  of  the  annual  convention,  even  including  resolutions 
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and  elections,  Tt  ontrihiiteH  frreatly  to  the  ra])id  and  orderly 
transactioii  of  tin?  business  of  tlic  convention. 

At  the  re(]ueat  of  the  standhifr  <x)nimittee  on  Hno  arts  ii  stand- 
ing eoinniittGc  on  niiiaid  wns  init.liorizc<l  with  Jlvs,  Eiinicc  A. 
Yoiiphe,  of  Crown  Point,  clminnan. 

The  union  of  litcrarv  eluhs  is  intelligent  \i]wn  and  interestcil 
in  public  questions,  and  has  hrouftht  to  its  annual  conventions 
the  best  thinkers  upon  edncationiil  and  ai>ciolopical  flienics,  while 
the  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  Indiana  artists  at  TTnutington 
in  ISO."*,  tlif  "comiiosition  of  a  picture,"  graphicallv  illustrated 
b^  W.  R,  French,  at  Evansville,  in  11102,  and  the  "onihcliisli- 
nient  of  backyards,"  shown  bv  storp<ipticou  views  from  the  Xa- 
tion»l  cash  register  (••inipjniy.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  had  a  benefi- 
cent inflnencc  not  easily  iivcr-cstiiiialeil  Invanse  si^  widely  dif- 
fnsed. 

The  union  diacnssed  fon-stry  and  asked  legislative  Hction  !«'f(ire 
the  present  foreatr\-  laws  were  jiasseil.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  asking  a  law  making  it  niandatury  that  school  Wards  shall 
include  at  least  one  member  a  woman. 

The  Indiana  union  of  literary  clubs  is  one  of  the  jK>tential 
forces  in  creating  public  sentiment  favorable  to  advanced  methods 
and  agencies  in  education:  it  has  become  so  on  account  of  the 
scope  of  subjects  embraced  in  club  programs,  the  earueslness  of 
its  membership  and  the  wide  distribution  throughout  the  state 
of  its  constituent  clubs,  tlic  aggrcfrate  luembcrsliip  of  which  i-encbcs 
into  the  ihiusands. 
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XII.    School  Funds. 

A.    COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND— $8,032,654.79. 

1.     HISTORY. 
From  the  Sinte  Cdiislituiion. 

Spc'.  :;.  Till'  cuitiuiiin  si'luiol  Hmd  tthiill  coiwlat  of  the  conRtPssioiial 
1o\viishi|i  fiiiKl.  iiml  III)'  l.itiilx  beloiiKiiii;  tberi'lo: 

The  aur[iliis  rovfimi'  fund; 

Thp  snlinp  fnn<i,  and  tlio  IiiikIk  IjeloiiKliiK  thfivlo; 

The  linnk  tnx  fniiil  iiitd  the  fund  nrlKlni;  fniiii  the  uiie  hiindreil  inid 
fuurtcentli  scirtliiti  [)f  the  chiirlt'i'  of  the  sliile  liuiik  of  Indiana; 

The  fund  to  lie  dprived  fi'oiii  the  sale  of  i-uiiniy  seminaries,  and  the 
moneyB  and  property  herelofore  held  for  BUch  si'nilnnrles;  from  the  fines 
assessed  fur  lireaehes  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  stale:  and  from  nil  for- 
feitures irhk-h  may  aeerne; 

All  lands  and  other  eslale  which  shall  escheat  to  the  Rtate  for  want 
of  heirs  or  kindred  entitled  in  the  inherit  a  ni'e: 

All  hinds  that  have  been  or  inay  hrreiifter  be  sranled  to  the  stale, 
where  no  special  purpose  t?  expressed  in  the  (iranl,  and  tin-  pwceeds  of  ' 
the  sales  thereof.  Inclndliiii  llie  iirficj'cds  of  the  sales  of  Ihe  swamp  lands 
Ifranted  to  the  stale  of  Indiana  hy  the  net  of  ciitiKress.  of  the  28th  of 
September.  \Kn}.  after  deducting  the  expense  of  selectltiK  and  draliilni; 
the  sanie; 

Taxes  on  the  properly  nt  corporations  that  may  be  assesspd  by  the 
general  assembly  for  conniicin^sc'hool  pnrposes. 

Sec.  :i.  The  iirlnclpal  of  the  common  sclii>o1  fnnd  shall  remain  n 
]>erpetunl  fnnd.  which  may  Ih-  iiiircii^'i'd  Iml  shall  never  lie  diminished: 
imd  the  Income  thereof  shall  lie  inviolably  appnipriated  to  the  snpport  of 
common  schools,  and  to  no  other  pnrpose  whatever, 

Sec.  4.  The  general  uKscmiily  shall  Invest.  In  some  safe  and  profitable 
manner,  all  mich  iKiHions  of  the  <-ommon  school  fimd  as  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  enlrnsted  to  the  several  iiiniLties;  and  shall  make  provisions. 
Iiy  law,  for  the  distrlbnilon.  amonj;  the  several  counties,  of  Ihe  Interest 
thereof. 

Sec.  S.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  Its  proi>ortlon  of  such 
Interest  for  common  school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  reinvested  for 
the  lienelit  of  such  county. 

Sec.  «,  The  several  counlies  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation 
of  so  niuch  of  the  said  fund  as  may  Ix"  entrusted  to  them,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  annual  hitere.st  lliererm. 
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Sec.  T.  All  truHt  ruiidfl  hold  hy  llic  h 
be  faithfully  and  P!ccUisivp|,v  ninilk'*!  to  tl 
WKB  created. 

The  purpose  of  tho  geni-ra]  nsst-nilily  iii  ISTiS.  uivm  tlie  ndoptinn  of 
tbe  uew  constltullon.  wiih  to  I'linnolkliite  tlic  si'Tcrnl  rHiooI  fundK  Into  ont^ 
common  fund  (fh^  Art.  vi[l.  i>r  i-oiistltutlnn  of  Imlinnn).  bnt  the  supreme 
court  (0  Ind.  fCl)  dpHdod  nt  the  Novi'niticr  tprm  of  1S54  thdt  the  con- 
gressional township  fund  r<mld  not  lie  mi  iisi»d.  We  have  then  two  dis- 
tinct funds,  known  as  the  eoiiifresslonnl  lownnlilp  fund  nnd  tlic  common 
school  fund,  which  latter  Is  made  up  of  scvernl  rtiuds.  such  an  the  surplufi 
revenue  fund,  the  bank  tax  fnnd.  the  saline  fund.  siiikluK  fund  and  the 
seminary  fund.    (See  p.  S.  l«Sl.  sec.  431i5.  and  ncIhioI  l,iw.  see.  43i1.i 


R    THE  CONGRESSIONAL  TOWNSHIP  FUND— 

$2,465,983.65. 

1.     HISTORY. 

Thfi  eimprpM  of  tlip  Fnitcd  Rtntcs,  liv  nn  act  pHsscd  on  tlifl 
inrti  of  April,  ISlfi.  "to  ciijihlo  the  people  of  the  Tn.liann  terri- 
tory- to  fonii  0  coiisfttntion  nml  stnto  froveriiinfint,  and  for  tho 
nrlinissioii  nf  siicli  stiitp  iiilo  tlip  union  on  pf|nal  footing  with 
tlio  original  stntcs,  offered  for  tho  fi'co  ncceptiinpc  or  rejection 
of  the  people,  the  prnpogilion  ainonp  other  propositions  that  the 
section  of  InnH  nninhererl  Ifi  in  every  town.sliip,  and  when  siieh 
aeetion  has  been  sold,  graiite<l  or  rlisposefl  of.  other  lands  eqniv- 
plenf  thereto,  anil  most  eontignous  to  the  snme,  shonlil  l)e  prnnted 
to  the  inhiihitaiits  of  sneh  township  for  the  use  of  schools,  on 
condition  that  the  conventifm  of  the  people  in  forminf;  a  state 
constitution  should  provide  hy  lui  ordinnnce  irrevoeahle  withont 
the  consent  of  the  Unit/'il  States,  that  everv  nnd  each  tract  of 
land  sold  hy  the  T'nited  States  should  he  ami  n'main  exempt 
from  nny  tax,  laid  hy  order  or  under  any  anfhority  of  tlie  state, 
ponnty.  township,  fir  any  other  pnrpnse  whatever,  for  the  term 
of  five  years  fn.n.  and  itfler  the  dav  of  sale." 

Tn  1S27  the  lepislatiire  of  Tndtana  applied  to  eonpress  to  ex- 
tend to  the  peneral  assetnhly  the  power  to  sell  the  school  lanils. 
"By  act  of  eonffi-esK,  1.92S,  such  request  was  pranted  nnd  the  tnist 
estate  heeame  n  "trust  fnnd." 

The  provision  "f  this  .ict  declared  that  "Raid  land,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  in  no  ease  he  sold,  withont  the  consent  of  the 
in  habitants  thereof." 
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By  virtue  of  acts  of  January  24,  182S,  congressional  lands 
worc^  antliorized  to  be  sold  and  the  money  loaned,  the  interest 
a|)plied  to  the  nse  of  scliools. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  1S33,  February  i,  which  provided  for 
three  trustees  for  each  congressional  township  and  for  a  school 
eoiiiiiiissioner  for  each  county,  the  inhabitants  of  each  congres- 
sional township  were  authorized  to  determine  by  vote  whether 
the  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  should  be  forwarded 
to  tlie  state  loan  office  (estalilished  by  acts  of  January  9,  1S2]) 
or  hiancd  to  the  citizens  of  the  county. 

In  1S3S  (see  K.  S.  IJ^IIS,  p.  509)  each  congressional  township 
was  made  a  body  politic  and  corjnirate,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
seiTral  congressional  townsliips  situated  within  each  county  were 
managed  by  a  school  cminiissioner  who  made  deeds  for  the  lands 
s<dil  and  loaned  the  money  for  the  use  of  the  township. 

In  lS4;t  the  legislature  (art.  viii,  sec.  114)  made  the  c(mi(ii-i 
liable  to  the  iidiabitants  of  the  resjtective  congressional  townships 
for  the  preservation  of  said  fund,  and  the  payment  of  the  annual 
interest  therom,  at  the  rate  established  by  laAv.  T^p  to  that  time 
$27,filS  were  lost  to  tliis  fuml  through  the  failure  of  mortgagors 
to  pay  the  funds  borrowed  in  full. 

The  <iHinty  aiulitors  of  tlio  several  wmnties  manage  this  fund, 
loaning  it  upon  mortgage  secured  by  real  estate,  at  fi  per  cent, 
interest,  and  tlie  interest  is  collected  and  apportioned  witlun  the 
n'Sj)cctive  counties  managing  it. 
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C    TABLE  SHOWING  INCREASE  IN  FUNDS 
FROM  (853  TO  1903. 
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XIII.    School  Revenues. 

A.    TUITION  REVENUES. 
1.     FROJf  STATE. 

17.  FROM  STATK  TAXATION, 
There  Bhall  be  in  the  yeai  ISiVS  iiiul  nnuuall]-  thereafter,  assessetl  nod 
collected,  ns  otber  tnxes  are  tisseBswrt  and  collected,  the  sum  of  eleven 
eentu  on  each  one  hiiixlrtd  ilolliiis  ttiHih  of  taxable  proi>erl.v.  nnd  fifty 
ceiitM  on  I'lLch  taxable  |x>II  In  ihc  sljite.  ivhlcli  money,  when  colleeted. 
shall  be  i>aid  Inio  the  school  revenue  for  tuition  fund  In  the  Btate  treasury. 
and  Bhall  he  amwrtioiied  to  the  several  counlles  of  the  stute  In  the  niaiiner 
now  provided  by  law. 

b.  FKOM  IXTKltKST  (IN  COMMO.V  SCHOOL  FT'NI'. 
The  principal  of  all  moneys,  wheilLcr  iMilonglng  to  the  common  school 
fund,  or  the  conRresslonal  township  school  fund,  received  into  the  coualy 
treasni-y,  shall  be  loaned  at  (i  per  cent,  per  annum  payable  annually  at  the 
end  of  each  year  from  the  diile  <)f  siicli  hum.  The  Inteii'st  from  these 
funds  (10  to  the  tuition  revenue. 

2.     FROM  LOCAL  SOTTRCES. 

a.  FROM  LOCAL  TAXATION, 
The  school  trustees  of  the  several  townshtpia.  towns  and  cities  shall 
have  power  to  levy  annually  a  tax  not  exccedinu  fifty  eents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  taxalile  projwrty  and  twenty-tive  cents  on  each  taxable 
poll,  which  tax  shall  t>c  assessed  and  colleeted  as  the  taxes  of  the  state 
and  county  revenues  are  assessed  and  collected,  and  the  revenues  artelngr 
from  such  tax  levy  shall  constitute  a  supplementary  tolllon  fund,  to 
extend  the  terms  of  school  In  said  townships,  towns  nud  cities  »fter  the 
tuition  fund  apiwrtloned  to  such  lownsh!|iH.  towns  and  cities  from  the 
state  tnltloii  revenues  shall  he  exhansted:  I'rovided.  however.  That 
should  there  be  remainliis  In  Hie  tuition  fund  of  any  township,  town  or 
city  levying  such  lax  at  the  close  of  any  school  year  any  unexpended 
lialanccB  of  sueh  supplementary  tuition  fund  assessed  nnd  collected  for  use 
In  such  school  year,  or  previous  years,  equal  to  or  exeeedinK  in  amount 
one  cent  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxal)le  property  In  said  town- 
ship, town  or  city,  then  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor  to  take 
notice  of  Ihe  same,  and  nt  the  time  when  the  Irustee  or  trustees  of  such 
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school  corpnrntioii  tthnll  iimki>  flii>  animal  Invy  for  itueh  tax  such  trustee  or 
trastees  shall  make,  niidi-r  i.atti.  an  estliiiiili>  of  the  muuiitit  of  mipple- 
mentary  tuition  fund  that  will  hi'  reiiulreil  to  meet  the  actual  pxpensos  of 
the  schools  for  the  ne^t  nclionl  yon-,  and  from  such  estimate  said  auditor 
shall  deduct  tbc  tiii«*x]H'ii<li'il  lialmici'  of  such  fund  In  such  trustee  or 
trustees'  handn  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  the  said  tnistee  or 
trustees  shall  make  a  levy  not  larser  than  shall  he  sulBcleiil  to  produce 
a  supplemental  rcvenu.-  ei|ual  1o  the  corjxiratlon  as  vrvW  as  iii>on  money 
capital  paid  hi:  ["rovldcil.  Thiit  IIlIh  act  shall  not  iipply  to  waterworks 
companies. 

h.  FItOM  nOG  TAX, 
Anil  when  il  shall  so  occur  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  of  any  year 
In  any  township  in  the  stale  of  Indiana  Hint  said  fund  shall  accumulate 
to  an  amoiiiii  exivedlns  one  huiulred  dollars  over  and  aliove  orders  drawn 
on  the  same,  the  surplus  aforesaid  shall  lie  paid  and  transferred  to  the 
county  trcjisurcr  of  the  county  In  which  such  townshlj)  is  located  and  the 
fund  arising  from  such  surplus  fnini  the  lownshlp  of  the  county  shall 
i.-onstltute  a  n.innty  doj;  fund  ami  shall  lie  illslrltiiilcd  anionR:  the  townships 
of  the  county  in  which  the  onliTs  drawn  AKnliist  the  doR  fund  exceed  the 
money  on  hand.  This  distrlliutlon  shall  he  niatle  on  the  second  Monday 
In  March  of  each  year,  and  If  said  county  doc  fund  be  insiitRcfent  to  pay 
for  nil  the  live  stock  or  fowls  innlmod  or  killed  by  dojrs  of  all  tlie  town- 
ships the  dlstrllinlliin  shiilt  lie  made  In  the  nitio  of  the  orders  drawn 
against  the  dog  fund  of  the  townships  and  unpaid  and  unprovided  for. 
which  ratio  siiall  he  olifained  froui  the  ri'port  of  the  trustees  of  the  town- 
ships made  to  the  audllor  of  the  couuly  which  is  hereliy  dln'cted  shall  tie 
made  hy  each  township  trustei'  of  Ihe  county  upon  the  first  Monday  of 
March  of  eiicli  year,  which  n-pon  shall  show  all  recei[itR  into  the 
doc  fund  of  his  townsliip.  and  all  orders  dr.iwo  agniust  the  same  In  the 
order  In  which  tliey  wei^e  drawn.  .\nd  when  It  sliall  oecnr  again  uiHWi 
the  Hccimd  Monday  in  Man-h  of  any  year  that  there  is  a  surplus  left  of 
the  county  doK  fund  after  pi-ovEslons  have  been  made  for  the  payment 
for  all  the  live  stock  or  fowls  killed  or  maimed,  of  all  the  townships  of 
the  county.  sn<'h  surplus  sliall  be  dislriliiitcd  for  the  schools  of  the  county 
In  the  same  manner  the  c'oninnui  scliool  revenue  of  such  county  is  dls- 
trihuled. 

r.     FItOM   LIIJI'OR  I.iriCNSE  TAX. 

The  money  and  income  di'rive<1  from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  [ntoitcnt- 
inc  ll'iuors  shall  lie  aiijilied  •■xclusivcly  tii  furnlshiUK  tuition  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  slate,  withnnt  iiiiy  deduction  for  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion or  disliursement. 


'/.    FROM   INTKUKST   OX  COXr.ItKSSKINAl.  TOAVNSIIIP   FT'ND. 
The  ri'venues  derived  from  the  concrcssional  township  fund  are  dls- 
tritiuted  liy  the  connty  auditors  to  the  townships  and  counties  to  which 
thuy  helonc. 
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a    SPEQAL  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

1.     FROM    LOCAL  SOl'RCKS. 

'/.  FUOM  l,nCAL  TAXATION. 
TIk'  tnixteoK  of  tin'  Mfvcnil  towiiHbiiiH.  towns  tiiiil  cltios  itltnll  hiivt'  the 
|)owfr  to  levy  a  sjiwiiil  tax.  Id  their,  resiieirtivi-  toiviisliliis,  toivtiH  or  t-ltk-H, 
for  tlie  couMiructldii,  rfiitiiig,  or  repiiirlni;;  of  Hchoul  Iiouwm,  for  i>r<ivl(lliii! 
furnituri-,  hcIiuoI  ti|i|i)iriitiiK.  anil  fuel  titcrcfur.  tiixl  for  the  pn.viiieiit  of 
other  iieceitKun:  cxiteiiHeN  of  the  xehool.  excegit  tuition:  Itnt  no  tiix  ntiall 
excre<l  the  muiii  of  Itfty  eentM  on  eiK'li  one  hiin<ln'il  <I[i1Ihi-s  worth  of  Tiix- 
nhle  property  and  one  ilolUir  on  each  poll.  In  iiny  one  yi-ar,  ami  the  hii-ome 
from  Hald  tax  Hhall  Ih-  denoiiiinHted  the  H|)eelal  Rehuol  revenue.  Any  lax- 
linyer  who  may  I'liuose  to  pay  to  the  trezmnrer  iif  tlic  towuKhlji.  town  itr 
L-lly  wherein  xalil  taxpayer  hiiK  prujierCy  liable  to  taxzitlon,  any  aniimnt  of 
money,  or  fnrniith  litilliUnj:  money  fur  the  ('oiiKtmcrlon  of  sehoul  huuseK. 
or  funiltuiv  or  fuel  llierefiir.  tihnll  he  entitled  to  ii  reeeipl  tln-vefor  from 
the  truMtee  of  saiil  (ownwhlp.  town  or  city,  whk-h  shall  exempt  such  tax- 
payer fnini  any  further  taxe«  for  salO  jiurpom's.  until  the  taxes  of  «ahl 
taxpay«^r.  levied  for  nwh  punioseH.  would.  If  not  thus  paid,  amount  to 
the  sum  or  value  of  xUf.  malerliils  so  furnished  or  anioiuit  so  iiiiltl:     Tru- 

vlded,  That  sakl  liulldltit: lerlnls.  or  furniture  ami  fuel,  shall  lie  reeetve<l 

at  the  option  of  nald  trustee. 
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XIV.    Comparative  Tables  on  Funds 
AND  Revenues. 


The  tahlps  im  fiillowiiif:  ]>iif:cs  (live  n  brief  survej-  of  the  growth 
i)f  Iii.Iiami'sm-l.i«,la. 
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1880    ?(i,tiHi,ll:;  02  *2,449,142  (Kl 

1885    t!.923.8ri4  S7  2.4(H.!)3«  KU- 

181K)   7.2JK>.0»ir>  2(1  2.491.1()5  ST. 

1802    T,454.0a2  41  2,500. 7«1  87 

1893    T,521,22C  4r.  2,472,15(1  117 

18IM    7.585.228  10  2,571.935  22 

1805    7.(Uri.3(SI  22  2,r>01,5!)0  08 

IS.tC    7.71-1.433  4C  2,503.»98  73 

18!)7    7,752,727  Otl  2,470,()(J4  28 

1898   7,TlK».ino  75  2,501,033  2(i 

ISlKt    7.812.0.12  77  2.409,982  50 

1000   7,8;K>,30:t  52  2,407.655  53 

1001    7,!)25,5T9  i*t  2,464,74fi  S^ 

1002    7.H7S..-J80  70  2.4(!.i.304  fi4 

l!HK{    S.032.(L-il  70  2.4«.-..983  Cm 

■Tliesc  nuiuuiits  aiv  luuiit-d  liy  cuunty  iiudiroi's.  puyablo  iiiiiiuiilly  nt  llic 

uiid  of  iliL'  liotTonTrK'  yonr.  Cuuiitlos  must  piiy  iuttTcst  on  unloHntil 
liflliiucea.  The  <'UII£I1-!IhIoiiiiI  lU'liiciiml  lina  rcncherl  its  muxiiouin  (a|i- 
proxi mutely).  Tlio  coiiniiou  siliool  ruiid  [iKTOiisfs  by  lines.  ferfeltureB. 
escheats,  etc. 
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fur  railing  riiHr  tor  liuildingi. 

1880   S2.1HS,10u  77  $i.4ei.8ai  iri 

1885   3^71,aU3  0(1  1,645,739  92 

1890    3.7!M.32«  0:{  1,777,598  32 

1892   3.83r>.918  Ul  1.773,735  8!) 

1803   4,-128,2C7  10  1.940.-IG2  09 

ISIH    4.371l.(J(iC  10  2.140,847  OC 

1895   4.735.1188  03  2,412.507  03 

1S9C    4,:i01.4t:t  04  2.275,857  Sfl 

i8!>7  4,rhS:i,;n<i  112  2.411.351  23 

1888    4,!((!'i,83!)  3(1  2.425.1(40  13 

18»9    5.2i«),217  lil  2,507.825  97 

1900  5,443.t>in;  17  1!,578.040  C7 

1901    fl. 5.480,400  5<J  2,542.400  01 

1902   5,7i»0,0(>2  m  2.795,352  32 

1903   «,100.:t81  8(1  3,103,011  29 


•Tliese  ruvfiiueH  ri'iiresi'iil  Ihi"  Jniiuiiry  ;imi  June  dislribiitioim  of  eftfli 
calendar  yuar.  The  Juiii'  dlatrl  bill  ion  is  uneii.  orilliitirily.  lo  meet  the 
fxiwnaes  of  H«?  scliooU  for  tlie  Ilrst  linlf  of  Ihc  KU(K.vcdlnjc  fi'liool  ywir. 
Ill  view  of  this  fact  the  suin  of  the  tiillluii  niid  Hpednt  rcveiiuex  set 
opiM)8He  encli  yenr  nliove  will  not  aecoril  with  the  total  revenues 
available  foi'  scliool  expeiidilure  iis  net  forth  in  the  xiiL^eedlnf;  tnble 
(Tabic  C),  which  shows  sources  for  the  neluiil  school  year,  iiiiiiiely,  tlie 
June  distribution  of  uuf  yeiir  with  the  January  (lixtrlbiitloD  uf  the 
succeeding  year.  Neither  will  tliese  llKurc«  iinrce  with  "TabLe  D," 
showing  the  ex  iH.'!  id  It  II  res.  Kx[>eiidltiires  are  iiiwiiya  in  excess  of  the 
revenues  fi-oni  lax  and  Interest  sources.  Tlie  sources  other  than  rev- 
enues are  private  liiilion  elnirju's.  nioni>y  realized  friini  bond  sales, 
school  wan'unts.  and  transfers. 
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TABLE  C.  SOURCES  0¥   ALL  SCHOOL 


:'IATK  SoriiCE 


m.CiS  80     ll^l.filJ  Tit 
K.162  TO      IJDOJHS  3»  I 


1JKH.74S  11 

1.SI».1I47  S» 
LSSSI.II 
1.505^4  10 

I    I.S64.95S  n  j 


NoTEH  ON  Above  Tahlr;  1.  In  n.lumiis  II,  III.  V 
revcniirN  aftuiilly  awil  an-  thr  .Innuary  cliMtriliiili.m  <if 
ilistriiiutlim  of  thr  previous  yi-ur,  nnt  the  Cwi>iH!')rlliuti 
Tear  diil'Dici'H  the  IbkI  linlf  of  inir  nii<1  thr  llrKt  linlf  <it  I 

the  Hiiini-  from  ypnrtu  yfar. 

p»pit«  cai-h  yi'nr.  wliiTi-a-i  tlu-  lornl  "iippiirt  lis«  iiinn-  Ih 
to  IMS. 


t3S.HR»( 

UG.HIJO  IT 

«I.D9i  76 

(I4.<i»  ]:i 

122.125  «8 

ttr.TWlB 

t;i«,sn  51 

(SLOSSM 

»«,811  36 

42K.I30  (H 

«nr.c! 

ISO.IW  30 

2,I02.«2a  DT 

:ii3.4ei  w 

2.0W,583  03 

lUl.TSl  IT 

2.UI.T22  -a 

ISTJiW  ID 

2.ST5.T112  an 

ii>i.90i>  es 

2.«Te.lM<  ei 

1M.IS9  9G 

2.5*5,616  91 

1M.H1;  Oi 

2.4«T.!«2  26 

1B2.729  63 

2.130.02H  55 

14H,T4I  » 

2.154.T27  11 

I6T.-4)J  6H 

2.163,741  10 

I47.45«  01 

2.l»l.g55  95 

1.570  58 
II.  VIII.IX.  XIUi.-Himrd 
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REVENtlES  IN  INDIANA. 


LOCAL  SorRCKS. 


XII.  XIII.    XIV. 


i 

5 

Si 

p 

1 

ill 

lasm^i 

Nun... 

«I.4SIJ<II  13 

sjmxi 

S1l«.512  IS 

Si,ffi.t,4»a  K7 

S3  IS 

S5  8R 

80G.II5  :i5 

Xim.-. 

i.iiD.oni  oa 

XMean 

K».Mesn 

2,Sn,361  41 

35* 

6  01 

BS1.B7S7M 

X..I..-. 

IAIIi.tlS!l  IB 

31.377  11 

xti.:!5n5» 

2JK1.27J  X 

3M 

esi 

i.<m.(mx 

N..ti<-. 

LBISJWi  S3 

23jaC  IB 

3tl„H2  7» 

3.i>!W.0M  DX 

3IW 

667 

1.C01.IBS  a 

Xo(»-, 

l.Mt7.!<Sl  4G 

ai.74a  07 

ato.a!m« 

3JH7.350  Dl 

3M7 

6fl) 

l.n2.2E  SB 

«*S.752  ni 

1.777.50U  (IS 

11.474  30 

3X7.77!)  KJ 

S.3i4.73»  SB 

1  42 

706 

isno.imm 

S7.I«7  W 

1.705.727  !U 

Ze.4217N 

.IM.lSS  to 

3.aiX.3»>  10 

4M 

7  27 

1.4IWJ36  r4 

67.7Maao 

1,IM1.I3S  U 

ia.»ri3  30  ' 

:es.i07W 

:i..M2,541  12 

4  lit 

7  10 

I.W1.7!II>  DH 

4:1.714  74 

1.N10.417  :» 

■s.m  M 

3»L%1SG 

■i^sa.eni  31 

42M 

7  SB 

18.646  14  ; 

ai.im  54 

M..«S»0 

3JH4,WN  M 
4.412,275  42 

192 
545 

I.5K.155  75 

17!4I1  K> 

ln5.m  41 

S77 

1.4710111  SC 

IS,71»  HI 

I.23IUil'  44 

i2.(»i  m 

■snxr.n 

4.in,(W9  3B 

5  15 

H24 

i.-70,Nin  :i4 

I5.S1S  -1 

X.3iU.077  11 

37.5W58 

■MiAm  17 

4,I74,5]»  HI 

60» 

am 

■iSiH.S4«40 

2SJH6  47 

2.m.em  k 

21.7K  ai 

■jmxr,  in 

5.i«l,432  5- 

Ba> 

H7B 

2.4«).»I8IK 

I5.<im  4.1 

].i4iu.sa  ni 

M.ffWM 

Ml  .213  70 

I.fi72,50»  00 

632 

sx 

2.5!tn.2KiiB 

151,744  IS 

l.«S.OZf  7» 

11I.4S0  42 

IMjnO  J7 

5JWS,I«1  IS 

6«7 

B5« 

■i.ofi.mi  96 

1«.aU2l 

:i.:x^7.5!n  .^i 

2>.405  41 

4:»!J>16  <il 

5.MM.I3»  76 

76H 

10  51 

2.-oesai  la 

jTjnanr 

I,.'ai.8«i  45 

Kf.40a(« 

IKim  W 

SJt70,4O»  ,W 

77H 

10  63 

a.ab.m  or. 

lonjn;  7i' 

»,.a.on  a. 

■"■*'" " 

ll«^14« 

7.1:l5.2»0  *€ 

!I2A 

12  20 

1.    Thi'piTi'Biiitai 

rapit.d.st<.f«-.liiriiti.. 

t.  «..  tuitltm  imiil  l.y  pr 
tiontouiiothi-r.    Tlii- 1 
per  i-apitu  i-xpi'nditiin' 
ilp|[m-i><>f|«rtiHpatl« 

iT«l.l.-I».. 
t.'<>iii<-tlin>i 

fr  I'nKitB  ilist 
Th..  wli..l,. 

s  i.l».v<'. ''.,1111,111  X]V.<1<><'»  i,<.I  H'Toril 
Till-  t»  .lu.- 1..  11..-  fwl  Hint  tlii'R-  an-  h. 
irl,  III.'  n-KiiUr  <'I.Ht,ii.'l>.  ,.t  >«-1iiH.I  tsx.'x 
f"r till- priviL'a.- ..r  >u-ii.Iiiiie o .liil.t  frc 
ril.iiIi.Hi  of  »rlH-,l  n-vi'iiH.-  is  ii.'v.r  ■  ni 
>>>j.'''t  ill  niukitic  thi«  tnhlc  Im  ti>  "li.'n 

ir<'f» 
.ndr. 

tliv 

h.'  per 

BlUl    «!!- 

..f  the 

rt-lnliri* 
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Note.— ThlH  table  ttikt's  i 
higher  Inst  I  tul  Ions. 


(  or  I'speiidl tores  for  tlie  i 


Fiar.  S-'h'"nl.' 

1897  ?7.(K)6,9S5  13 

1898  7,84tK139  24 

1899  8.188,088  74 

1900  8.182,.')2B  72 

1901  8.444.2fi7  6t! 

1902  0.40r>.r.l.S  14 

1903  '.t,901.r45  41 


?10  25 

«13  96 

10  39 

13  85 

10  83 

14  70 

10  82 

14  48 

11  14 

15  16 

12  34 

16  78 

12  90 


17  60 


*Tliese  Items  slioir  nil  expeiidlturi'K  rriini  tlir  Rohoo)  funds  (ntntu  and 
locHi).  Tliey  do  not  take  ncfount  of  the  following,  pnld  from  funds 
outside  of  aeliool  i-evvmieR: 

(a)    Annual  salurlex  of  lownsldt)  truHtcoR  from  town- 
ship funds  (approximntcd) $80,000  00 


6,000  00 


(L)    ConipHlsory  edueatlon  expenses  from  c 
(c)    Salaries    of   eoiuity    suiierliitendeMfs    f 

fundfi  (ai>proxlniated)   

(di    Funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  loenl  school  lH>nds 

for  hiiilding  |>ur|K>Rea 

(e)    Amount  paid  hy  counties  out  of  eounty  fund  for 

county  InstltHtes  (1903) 

(fi     The  total  expended  on  account  of  ItcuiR  al>ove  (n,  b,  c.  d.  e.) 

will    apiHoslniiite   J500.000   annniilly,    which   added    to   the 

"lolnl  expenditures,"  would  raise  tlio  |ier  oapltn  accordlnffly 

each  year. 


02,000  00 


No  data. 


8.462  40 


TABLE  E.    TEACHERS'  WAGES— COMPARISON. 


Total  Ex- 

iih 

A 

KHA.IE  1 

1U.V  Wa 

im 

In  Tnwn^hipH. 

hlT 

itics. 

i 

" "'  "■  iima 

MaleH. 

tVinnli'H 

.■.,.,. 

KvidbIi's 

M.U-«. 

VY-malen 

imn 

WllflKH  in 

fooom 

321  «8 

SZSit 
3  W 

3  13 

ISM 

s 

ISD2 

looa 

\ 

i«oj>e4  6N 

K  10 

SIM) 

2» 
2  271 

S2M 

4  4S 

Is 
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I-AIU.K  F.      i'AY  OF  TOWNSHIP  TltHSTEES. 

AmoanI  Pnid 
Trii~t--rK  f'-r 

Vrar.  Affnir). 

1887   f87,60"  m 

18!>8 88,967  77 

ISiW  110,122  tW 

1!X>0 103^18  61 

ilWl    1(19.1173  (W 

1902   87.049  m 

llKlTi   ttr.,2S7  T,r, 


Kur-llm-nl.  AlltBilanre 

r.11,283  321.1K!) 

.'MM-.V-li  332.741! 

512.1155  342.275 

511,82:1  360,004 

5111,m)!»  350.90:f 

541,57*1  .192,68!) 

.'i2ii,34.')  :er>.oi5 

543.665  401,702 

551.073  402.747 

560,157  t432.931 

5r>ll651  424.725 

.'-i<U.807  420.56<! 

r^V,.T.n  420.276 

.'.(Mi,224  423,078 

-   767.436                 54WI..523  424.007 

I'liiiinrrulioii  llstK  witc  "padiltKl."    TIio 
•  it  illffiiiill  to  ivliirn  nii  Inoorr^t  list. 
I  ]«m.    This  wjifi  dill'  to  tlifi  tliPii  new 


ISSHt    

703.558 

ISO.-!    

•795.256 

1806    

734.040 

1897    

749.002 

18!iS    

754.iU5 

MOIl    

753.(St8 
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Tlie  foliowlrif.'  IHlilc  Hlii.ws  totjil  jimomit  of  tichnol  fund  bIik-i*  ISKi.  i 
the  iior  capita  beloiigltig  to  cucli  clilld  of  scliool  njre  in  tlic  State; 


Cl/nn  Batl- 

of  Fundi 

Prr 


isirj  r)28,.w;t 

18IH  5r.7.(BI2 

ISMi  -TrilJTH 

law  TAr2.»ir> 

187»  itllMKiT 

1S72  IWl..->-l!l 

1874  rJU.3iU 

187.-)  iHi7.7;«i 


1878   taKl.lKt 

1870   708,1(11 

1880   7a'(,ri.1H 


1830   770.72L' 

1802   77*l.f«« 

^^aKi  70.">.2rni 

181M  808.2111 

1805  708.017 

180(1  7M.(Hn 

1807  7-10.£Kr_> 

1808  7.">4,114.') 

1800  i.-|.-..li08 

1000  7ri(!.om 

1001    7.-)7.(i81 

lOO-J  7(11.801  lo.44:t.a«i  :!4  i;!  70  i.»2 

iiMKi  7(i7.4;Mi  iii.4!w.7ni  Hit  i:(  08  t.8;; 

•It  1m  bellevfil  tlint  tin-  flumvs  for  1870.  wliieli  were  taken  from  a  former 

report,  are  not  ni-'euriite. 
tit  Ih  a]i|iarent  ttiat  the  jfrowtli  In  tlK>  hi'IiooI  fundx  eiiii  no  longer  exeee<l 

the  jrriiwtli  111  selicHil  eiiiimerntJMi.     For  spven  yenrs  (he  i>er  capita  dlHtrl- 

Ijutioii  u|ioii  the  lMi«i»  of  the  fiitereMt  from  the  fiindn  has  been  the  Matoe 

llilioiiiit.  namely.  82  truts. 


7.(111.3:H7 

44 

13  .->il 

8.230.341 

M 

13  Itt 

•8.r.75.(l47 

40 

13  84 

K.4:!7.r«i;i 

47 

13  :«> 

8.711.31*1 

1.0 

13  31 

S.70i>.101 

M 

13  18 

S.K70.8?.' 

43 

13  Oli 

Kl>'-*4.r.70 

34 

12  ,H.- 

8.074.4ri5 

-Vi 

12  8.-. 

0.013,0(11 

7r. 

12  73 

0.0«i.".,2.->4 

73 

12  88 

!l.32R.71tl 

:fli 

12  3.1 

0.781.170 

5.- 

12  ISI 

o.!r>.\;MM 

28 

12  81 

0.1>!i:t,377 

42 

12  5ii 

iti.ir.T.HKt 

.■K 

12  .-Ml 

irt.uii.a->!)  30 

12  70 

10.218.432 

10 

13  !Mi 

1(1.222.702 

24 

13  Ul 

10.:{l«,lfH  01 

13  U-t 

10.31 2.01.T 

27 

13  m 

10.3riO.!MK> 

O.'i 

13  70 

10,:K«0.32li 

.■13 

13  71 
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TAitr.E  1.    Anni'i'ioxs  to  common  school  funds, 

anil  fiVM  Olhrr                          To 

1880  *43.!H0  48  J8.4W)  Ii7                 »52.4I 

1881  A:-A:i&l  (15  3,H48  5a 

1882  XiM\  at  -Jli-im  in: 

1883  r.4,47ll  1K{  4,:!IN)  'JX 

1884  '•»:i-m  411  (i,lW!i  11 

1885  4'l.8m(  77  iNtkH  ^8 

1881!  r>7.!HI7  !11  4.4ll.'>  27 

1887  (i8.4-j;J  :«i  14.143  71) 

1888  70.(>17  08  i:t.l(Jt  (10 

1«MI  44.()1H  58  V>SSf.\  m 

1800  fW.t1l8  1(1  14.4.V,  88 

1801 (ll.TKl  07  0.]8!l  07 

1802  7i.io«i  2:f  ii.i;u  8(i 

181)3  57,120  il5  0,473  (R> 

18!M  58.S:«I  43  5.1li:i  ** 

1805  S».!MJU  57  14.>«;7  (Kl 

181M1  57.11!"  03  11.015  21 

18!t7  :t4.T38  !)7  7.010  73 

1808  41.(182  !I4  4.7:«l  85 

1800  :»t,T(ri  Tii  8.477  24 

1SNMI  44,8r>8  2a  li.4:«l  <H 

1001  .■14.3(!0  12  2.(1!I8  4(1 

1SKI2  43.4+4  43  !).70<!  77 

lOlO  41.433  82  12.080  00 
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"1 

.V»«.fcr.- 

St 

Vtar. 

hoattt. 

t>ou: 

1880 

0,047 

13.5T8 

i;m; 

1885 

0.877 

13.254 

127 

1890 

0.907 

13.278 

130 

i:(,540 
13,896 

181t3   

10.007 

No  daU. 

1894   

9,327 

U.071 

No  dala. 

1803 

0.327 

13.869 

No  data. 

18»i 

Hl,051 

14.884 

No  data. 

1807 

10.053 

15.052 

im 

1808 

0.754 

10,22a 

144 

180!) 

0.08:1 

15.488 

14!l 

190(1 

10,038 

15.617 

152 

liWl   

10.003 

15.070 

14(1 

11(02   

•9.SI87 

10.030 

14(1 

10,041 

t  of  ficliool  poiiwol'dntloii  wt-  liiivi-  |inilinhl,v  rcnched  one  uiai 
miiiii  mimbiT  or  fn-tioollioiiHcN. 
tTlic  iTu-rrnfB  Fn  ifncliiTi<'  wiit'i's  lins  iciidi-d  lo  deerenae  the  lengtli  ■ 
scliool  term. 
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I.    High  Schools. 


A.    COMMISSIONED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


1.     (lEXERAL  STATEMKNT. 

Indiaiin  la  jnatly  pnnul  of  lier  high  sehcicil  systeni.  She  hari 
704  high  schools  each  eiii])Ii>ying  two  teachers  or  more.  Add  to 
this  an  estiniatptl  nniiiber  employing  one  teaclier  ench  and  the 
grand  total  will  reach  about  1,000,  or  approximately  one  high 
achiidl  for  each  township.  AVc  have  high  scIum.jh  accessible  to  nearly 
everv  child   in   Indiana. 

The  law  makes  it  necessary  for  every  school  officer  to  provide! 
higli  scliool  facilities  at  home  or  in  Hen  thereof  to  transfer  eligible 
pnpils  iit  public  es|)ens('  to  e> Titrations  maintaining  them. 

The  following  is  a  sumniHry  of  high  school  statistics: 
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194  EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 

It.    HIGH  SUIIOOI,  STATISTICAL  SIIMMAUY. 
1003. 

1      Numlifi'    uf    com  III  IsK  ion  I'd    nnil     non-com  in  I  nsluned     hlKli 

schools  In  Indhuin  havlni;  I  wo  or  more  Icacbera 7<i3 

2.  Xiinilii't'  of  lilgli  Hcliools  having  one  tenclier.  nboiit 2-V) 

;{.    Niimlici-  of  coniniiiasloncd  lilirli  hcIuiiiIk IS^i 

4.    Number     of     grn<1uati'H     (I1H).'!|     from     iion-coumiisslonc<1 

high  scliooU    1.344 

3.  NiimlH-r    of    ^rtKlunlP!!    (I!MKI|    from    commlHHloned    Illicit 

ficliDuls 3,090 

V.    Numlicr    of    puplU    enrol  It'll    in    noii-commlNsloncd    liigh 

schoolB     13.305 

7.  Totnl  iiitid  teacliers  iti  non-commissioned  tilgli  scIiooIb $24S.TS7  21 

8.  Totiil    pitd    during    tin-    yciir    for    lilinirlcs,    ii|j])liiiiiivs. 

stoves,  fnrnlture,  etc.,  not  Inclnding  Janitors'  servk-e..     37,001  4'J 
0.    Total    current    or   iinnniil    cost    of   inaintiiliilng    noii-com- 

liiisaiolleil    higli   schools IIKTmSS  CKt 

10.  Average  cost  |ht  |in|iil  in  non-ciiiimissloncd  higli  schools.  ,            25  00 

11.  Nniiiber  of  iin|)lls  enrolled  in  coDimUsloiicd  liigli  scIiooIk.  .  23.33i; 

12.  Total  ijald  teni-liers  In  comnilKsloncd  lilgli  schools $ri70.S03  90 

13.  Totnl  I'lild  for  niipllniici's.  rercrcnce  books,  slovcs  and  fur- 

nitni'c  In  cum  missioned  high  schools til.4ft5  42 

14.  Total     current    or    iiniiiial    i-ost     of    coiiuiiissioiied     high 

schools     ftV2.2eit  32 

13.    Averiige    cniTciit    (.'osl    )h-v    iinpll    In    eiimiiilKslonpd    lilgli 

schools    '. :a  00 

10.    Nunil>er    of    teachers    eniiilo.viHl    In    com  missioned    high 

schools   il81 

17.  NumliiT  [if  teachers   em|iloycd    In   non-commlssloned   high 

schools     848 

18.  Average  yearl.v  wages  of  teachers  In  (■()nniiiMsloneil  high 

fl<-liools     |72fi  00 

19.  Average   ycnrl.v    wages   of   teacliei's   In    non-com  missioned 

high  HchiHils  432  DO 

Froni  tho  fipires  given  above  it  is  evident  tliat  the  state  is 
concerned  in  n  larpe  way  with  secondnrv  eiliicatirtn.  It  is  im- 
portant, thorefore,  that  tlie  wfirk  be  carefully  supen'ised  to  avoid 

waste  and   iiicompetent  instruction. 
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It' COURSE  OF  STUDV  FOR  COMMISSIONED  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Adoiited  Way  14,  1004. 
".    INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  course  of  stmly  for  the  commissioned  liigh  schools 
of  Indiana  was  adopted  by  the  state  board  of  cdncation,  May 
14,  11*04.  Tt  is  n  revision  of  the  course  adopted  in  189S  and 
revised  in  1902.     It  provides  for  required  work  as  follows: 

Three  years  of  luDguage,  tliree  yeui-s  of  history,  three  years  of  luathe- 
inatlcs.  two  years  of  sc'lent*.  Tour  years  of  English,  and  electlves  to 
coiuplote  a  full  cour.se  of  four  years.  It  \»  nut  Inteuded  that  the  course 
should  he  an  uhuotute  one,  liut  that  it  should  guide  local  scliool  officers 
and  teachers  aud  form  the  basis  of  a  iiiiuiniuui  course.  Fur  example, 
the  optlou  is  given  iu  tUe  flret  year  to  study  either  botany  or  zoiilogy, 
or  one  of  four  languages.  In  the  third  year  to  pursue  tlie  study  of 
Knglish  history  throujihout  the  entire  year,  or  to  divide  the  year  between 
the  Freuch  and  Englisli  history:  in  the  fourth  year  to  study  either 
physics  or  chemistry,  or  both,  or  to  carry  throughout  the  year  any  one 
of  a  nututicr  of  electlves.  It  is  the  desire  of  llie  board  to  have  a  few 
subjects  contained  throughout  the  entire  course  rather  than  a  great 
Held  of  subjects  each  through  a  brief  period,  it  would  not  seem  advisable 
to  drop  one  year  of  Engllsli  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  an  elective, 
nor  does  it  seem  advisable  to  droi)  one  year  of  history  and  substitute 
an  elective  in  a  dlfTerent  depai'tmenl.  A  course  of  study  containing  few 
subjects  pursued  througliout  the  entire  high  seliool  eonrse  has  many 
advantages:  Klrst.  It  gives  excellent  training,  seliolarship  aud  discipline 
in  a  given  suliject.  Second,  It  makes  necesnary  fewer  teachers.  Third. 
It  requires  a  smaller  library  and  equiiiitient.  The  board  recognlKes  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  studeiUs  do  not  continue  their  edticutixn  beyond 
the  high  school.  For  that  ivason,  the  oprion  Is  given  of  substituting 
commercial  arithmetic  or  hook  keeping  for  solid  geometry.  It  is  tbe 
Intention  of  the  state  board  of  education  to  Inspect  us  many  of  the  com- 
missioned high  schools  each  ,vear  us  It  Is  possible  for  tliciu  to  reach. 
The  points  of  Interest  to  them  are  tliose  required  of  all  commissioned 
high  schools,  namely;  I'lrst.  The  charncler  of  the  teachitig  must  be 
satisfactory.  Second.  The  high  school  course  must  not  be  less  than 
thirty-two  months  In  lengtli.  continuing  from  the  eighth  year.  Third. 
The  whole  time  of  at  least  two  leaehers  must  lie  given  to  (lie  high  flchoo. 
work.  Fourth.  At  least  one  of  the  high  scluml  teachers  must  he  a  college 
graduate.  Fifth.  The  pursuing  of  few  sulijecis  throughout  the  entire 
course,  rallier  than  many  covering  sliort  peHnds.  Sixth,  A  library  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  (ieinnnils  for  reference  worl;  and  general  reading 
supplementary  to  the  regular  le\i  hooks.  Seventh.  Laboratories  fully 
eijulpped  to  do  all  of  the  necessary  work  In  the  sdeiir-es  pursued  In  any 
given  high  school.    Eighth.  No  science  shouhl  be  taught  for  a  term  of  less 
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Iliuii  one  yaav.  Ninth.  Admission  to  tliu  liigh  auliool  must  lie  uiven  iiniy 
111  lliosc  wlu>  Imvf  i.'iiin]>let<'il  m  Hip  entire  Miiti.Hfiiciliim  lit  llio  sctuiol  otlli-ci's 
uiid  teacliorH,  nil  of  ttii.'  work  c>(  tltt^  grades.  Teiitli,  Thi-  high  mcIiuoI 
i)ulldi]itr  must  lie  kept  in  Kuutl  order,  tlie  Xiinltiiry  applliiiieex  ndeqiiate,  the 
lieiititi)C  and  ]l|;htlD[;  goinl.  iiitd  outliiiiiKt'x  and  Indoor  (-liiKets  dcuii  nnil 
Hniiitury.  P^lcvt'iitfa,  .\ll  courses  leiidliiK  to  collet^e  eiitiMiice  should  pro- 
\kU-  at  least  lline  yenrs  of  foi-('l«ii  liiiiKUiise,  <Sce  (.iitlliii'.)  Twelftli. 
I'syt-hology,  socloliigy  nutl  [iiiliticiil  e<-<ni(niiy  should  luit  1m'  taught  \n  Muh 
.•^cliuuls.  Thirleeiitb,  Hegiuiiiiii,'  tvllli  the  hcIkhiI  year  l'.Ki:t  eaeli  Idtili  KelKtol 
muMt  have  In  Its  facility  at  leiixt  one  gradniite  froui  ini  neeeptalile  uoruiul 
Hehool.  college  or  university,  t'ourleeiith.  The  i-uiirs<>  of  study  must  Im?  at 
least  ii  fair  etiulviilvut  of  tlie  tollowiug: 


6.    OUTLINK  COl'KSB. 


FiRflT  Yeab. 

Seiiinij  Ykak. 

Thibi. 

Veak. 

FiukthYeah- 

(R<^iiire<l.) 

AlBeh™..>ii.-littlfye»r. 

rianc  lleor 

ictrv.^one- 

EnKhsU. 

(teomelrj 

Ti'„-'-i'ii"f 

Aiiicripax      Hl»tur>- 

Aleebra, 

l."ifS'r»r"Klcrt'iv'.') 

m^m.'"'   """'"' 

Butaoy  or  i^uulum'. 

KrutV\"h. 

Kiiicli"!!. 

I'liy-ivHorl'liem  try 

EiiKlisli. 
If)  Freiiph 

13,;'.," ■  ••"- 

lili 

!;;!;-a 

B.«ikk.i.|.ii,«    or 

1.0  (ire.-!.. 

LaiiitUHjd', 

ImllKiiHiti'. 

y-ar. 

c.    riKTAlLKH  CtirRSK. 

SCIF.NVK. 

Systi'inutlc  iniitinictltiu  in  one  or  mofc  braiii'lis-s  of  uaiurnl  science  is 
an  essential  imrt  of  the  high  seluiiil  eurrionlum.  hut  it  should  uot  bv 
attempted  uuleHa  a  skilled  teacher  In  aviillalile  and  |iru]ier  facllltleB  for 
laliorutory  work  can  be  iirovided.  Thf  (.'hlef  i>lijpcl  of  scEeuoe  teaching 
111  the  high  aciiool  is  not  to  impart  itiforumtion  or  iit1<<iit]>t  scientific  train- 
ing, but  rather  to  lix  the  interest  of  the  pupil  n|ion  natural  phenomena. 
to  develop  his  lowers  of  observation,  and  to  cultivate  the  selctitifle  spirit 
of  accuracy  nud  triitli fulness. 

The  choice  of  subjects  to  l>e  tiinnht  should  lie  innde  delllwrately,  for 
deilnile  reaaoux  and  tlieu  adhered  lo:  It  should  not  lie  accidental  to  the 
wishes  or  convenience  of  teachers  whose  services  miiy  In-  i)f  a  leniporarj- 
chui-acter  only.  At  least  one  of  rhe  lenchers  hi  the  high  school  should 
Im.'  employed  because  of  siiecial  tralninR  nnd  fitness  to  administer  the 
particular  science  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
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Wlierevi!!'  |ioKfiiliIc  a  aciiiiriitc  ifHuii  slioiild  be  provUkil  for  lal>orjit(irj- 
work.  Bupplled  with  proiipr  lieKkK  or  liililes  iind  with  cases  for  storinR 
iif  apparatUH.  Tlit>  fqulptuont  ithoiild  tif  kept  Ht>nn  and  In  order.  It  is 
deBtructlve  of  a  pni|>er  estiiiiatc  of  the  viilue  of  mpIpikx-  study  If  thi^  jiupU 
Is  not  made  to  respect  and  viiUie  highly  nil  of  the  eiinfpmeni  and  siippliex 
furnished  for  that  purpose.  The  equipment  should  be  well  delected, 
simple  and  for  ntie.* 

A  conuiioii  mistake  in  iireKeiithis  science  to  hi^h  nohoul  pupils  Is  the 
attempt  to  do  too  much.  In  nio.-!t  Instances  the  amount  of  time,  the  ehar- 
ncter  of  etiulpnient.  tlip  capacity  of  Hie  teacher  and  the  character  of  the 
pupil  forbid  the  fltleiupt  to  do  moiv  thiiii  teach  some  of  Hie  elementary 
principles  of  a  seleiwe.  Sclentlllc  thcuvtes  which  are  not  well  estntillslied 
should  be  avoided  and  the  attention  of  Ihe  pupil  dire<'ted  to  a  stnd^  of 
objects  and  phenomena,  of  causes  and  ivsults  and  of  ivlnllons.  IntellliieHt 
noIe-taklnR  and  recordlnj;  of  work  perfornii'il  should  he  cultivated. 

Not  less  than  one  year's  time  should  tie  jjiven  to  any  particular  tiraneh 
of  science. 

Botany. 

can  he  prolllatil.v  pursuiil  in  the  litjtii 
these  Ih-  eniphaHl^ied  ratlicr  than  that 


the  work  1 

le  exteriiled.     Miwli  harm  has  been  ilone  both  to  ; 

Helen  CI-  and  to 

the  pupil  by  Ihe  jiltempt  In  Inelnde  in  the  litRh  scliool  cour- 

»'  work  which 

can  only  b. 

-  Riven  wllh  prolit  In  llic  colletre  or  iinlvprsity. 

Plniitfl 

ns  llviii):  things  may  obvioiiBly  be  studied  in  an; 

v  one  of  lluee 

ways; 

ihirjilinliiiiii. 

The  gc 

iiernl  iippeariiiK'p  of  planis  (form,   eiilor.  ^ross  ii 

inatoniy.  etc.). 

and  their 

niori'   evlrtenl    adnptiilion   to   Ihclr  siiirouiidhi);s. 

anlmalc   ami 

may  be  observed.     .VI  ihe  present  time  llils  wii 

,y  of  sliidylnB 

plants  Is  Ihe  only  one  whiih  pupils  at  the  averaKe  hifth 

school,  or  at 

many  of  the  eoinmlssloned  hl>.'h  schools,  can  pmdt.ibly  attempt.  It  Is 
known  as  the  i^ciieral  moitiholof^y  of  plants.  In  this  course,  which  sliouhl 
be  ns  niuiili  as  i>osslblc  out  of  dooi's.  lite  pupil  should  oliserve  tlip  .vounu 
an  well  as  the  old  plants,  not  merely  as  Individuals,  but  as  parts  of  thi- 
(general  scheme  of  nature,  notinjt  Hie  conditions  of  soil.  Uiilit,  moisture 
and  e.vposure  under  which  Ihey  live,  iinrt  their  adaptation  lo  the.se  eoridl- 
llons.  For  the  work  of  Hiis  course  either  Oray's  "Strnctural  Botany" 
(American  Itook  t"o.,  New  Yorki,  or  Coulter's  "rhint  Sttidles"  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  ChicnKo,!,  may  servi-  ns  a  nuide.  These  sliouhl  be  su|iplcini>nte(l  by 
such  works  as  KernerV  ■■N'liiural  History  of  Plants"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.. 
New  Yorkt.  or  Coulti'r's  "I'lant  Relntioiis"  tn.   Apph'lon  &  Co..  Chien^'oi. 


The  constnictlve  elements  of  plant"  may  1h'  studied,  nothiK  not  inerel.v 
the  form  and  the  arranin-ment  of  the  parts,  but  the  fllncss  of  each  ele- 
ment, niul  the  sullableiiess  of  each  arrauftement  of  elements  to  meet 
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pxtoniul  coiulltloris,  Inrgcly  those  of  a  physical  nuiure,  HUch  as  tnechun- 
Icol  HtraluB.  the  force  of  Ki"iivllntion.  etc.  Only  in  the  most  ndraiicMl 
high  RchooU  at)  yet  can  |iu]illn  proHtalily  undi>rlake  the  Rtudy  of  the 
iiilemtieoplc  nnntoiiiy  of  plaiile  and  the  study  of  phititin  which,  becniise 
of  thpir  minute  rIkc.  must  be  examiupd  under  the  iiik-i'oHcoiie  to  lie  known 
fit  nil.  Some  kuowkilge  of  the  fundamental  prlnt-iiiU'  of  jihyslcH  will  l)e 
necessary  hcfore  such  a  course  Is  attempted,  nut  only  that  the  pupil 
may  understand  the  Instruments  with  which  he  works  (lenses),  hut  nlxo 
the  mechanical  and  other  princijiles  Involvi'd  In  every  plant  structure, 
oven  the  simplest.  The  state  board  of  education  distinctly  ndvlses  affalnst 
the  Introduction  of  mlci-oseoplc  nnatomy  Into  the  hlRh  school  course  In 
botany  except  when  the  teacher  In  chtirjie  has  been  well  trained  for  the 
work  and  the  appai'atus  Is  ample  and  a]i]iiviprlate.  Assumlnpr  that  the 
subject  1h  given  one-fourth  of  the  pupil's  time  durini;  one  year,  the  second 
cotirse  miiy  be  niadi'  to  covei'  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  l>plcal  Plant  Cell.— A  study  of  Its  structure.  Bcueml  coniiio- 
sltlnn,  contentH.  form  and  methodn  of  inultl]illcatlon. 

2.  Unk-elluhir  Plants.— A  study  of  the  ;ceneral  structure  and  main 
facts  of  growth  and  i-eproductlon  of  yeasls  and  protococcus. 

3.  Miillit-ellular  I'lnnts.— XoliUK  the  nrrntineniems  of  i-ells  tocether, 
thi>  effect  of  such  groupinns  on  the  numiicrs  of  the  irroups,  the  meehnnlcnl, 
physical  and  physloIogU-al  results  of  such  groujilnKs  and  the  modes  of 
reproduction  as  shown  liy: 

a.  SpiroKyra  (common  pund  scnin)  chidophora,  cliara  or  nltella. 

Ii.  Mucor  (bread  mold), 

c.  The  rusts  and  mildews. 

d.  A  moss. 

g.  PlowcriuK  plants. 
The  character  and  scope  of  desirable  work  under  these  various  heads 
Is  Indicated  with  sufUcient  iiccurncy  In  tlie  various  te\t. books  In  botany 
on  the  market.  AdiIUional  liooks  recommended  for  llils  course  are 
■■SpnldlUK's  Introduction  to  Botany"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  To..  New  York), 
Atkinson's  ■■KlementitiT  Botany"  (Henry  Holt  &  r,<..  New  York).  "Bot- 
any." L,  H.  Bailey  (The  Macmlllan  Co..  New  York).  Sedgwick  &  Wilson's 
"Biolofiy,"  Goodale's  "Physiological  Botany"  lAmerican  Book  Co..  New 
York).  Arthur.  Barnes  iind  Coulter's  ■■Handbook  of  Plant  nissectlon" 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York).  Bergen's  "Elements  of  Botany"  (Sinn  & 
Co..  Chleairo).  Bower's  "A  Conrse  of  I'ractlenl  Instruction  In  Botany' 
(Macmlllan  &  Co..  New  York).  Straslnirgcr.  Schlni[ier.  Rchenck  and  Noll's 
"LehrhHch  der  Rtitanlk."  ?:nellsli  translation  (Macmlllan  &  Co..  New 
York).  The  following  ajiptiratus  wmild  be  refiulred  for  the  etflclenl  prose- 
cution of  this  course:  ConiiMinnd  microscopes,  one  for  each  pupil  during 
his  stay  in  the  laboralorj-.  but  by  dividing  the  class  Into  small  sections 
the  tola]  nnniher  of  microscopes  need  not  be  large.  The  Hausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y..  or  the  Cambridge  Botanical  Supply  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (who  will  Import  foreign  Instnimenls.  duly  free,  for 
school),  can  furnish  suitable  mi<'rosc<)jieK  fnnn  $27  upward  in  price 
Cheaper  ones  are  untrustwoHhy.     In  addition  will  lie  needed: 
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Glass  slldfs.  atwiit  75  cents  per  groxR. 

Cover  glasees.  T5  et'iits  iier  ounce. 

Rnzora.  il  to  f1.r>0  oiieh. 

Caiiiel's  hoir  bniBlies  (Miitiill),  20  <-eiitB  or  uioff  per  dosteii. 

Wntth  glasses  (Hnt  on  bottuin),  25  ci'iits  per  dozen. 

Dissecting  needles  (self-made  by  fordntt  sewing  n»H'dles  Into  slender 
handles). 

Fine  pointed  forceps,  15  cents  to  75  ctnts  iter  pair. 

Chenilcnl  rengeiils,  such  an  ifKllnc.  glycerine,  ixituswlc- hydrate, 
liotasHlc-lodine,  and  a  few  stahiH  such  as  fuchsln.  eoslii.  safTanln.  costlnE 
In  nil  about  $5.00. 

Phj/gkiliiijii. 

Ibn  plant  at  work  may  be  studied,  considering  liotli  the  uatuiv  of  llic 
work  done  and  the  means  by  which  It  is  accomplished.  Tlie  most  Ini- 
))ortnnt  facte  of  plunt  physiology  should  be  presented  by  the  teacher 
to  classes  studying  plants  in  either  iif  the  ways  already  lUwrlbed:  but 
the  study  of  plant  physiology  Itself  should  not  be  utteinjited  in  the  high 
school,  since  the  coiKtltions  necessary  for  successful  ex  perl  mentation  can 
not  ordinarily  be  provided,  and  especially  shice  the  aiitecetlent  tnilnliig  In 
chemistry  and  physics  essential  to  a  conipreiienslnn  of  the  iinestions 
involved  Clin  not  have  l>een  given  under  high  school  condlllons. 

Assuming  that  one-fourth  of  the  student's  lime  for  one  year  U  devoted 
to  the  aubject.  the  following  scheme  may  lie  followwl: 

Fall  and  winter,  u  study  of  com|inrative  amitomy  of  u  series  of  iinl- 
mnlB,  beginning  with  the  lower  types.  In  this  tlie  organism  as  a  living 
thing  may  l>e  considered,  and  then  lis  parts,  noting  the  division  of  the 
body  into  deftulte  organs  and  systems  for  definite  functions,  and  the 
gradual  IntTcase  in  comi)lexlty  and  efficiency  of  these  organs  tinil  systems 
as  the  higher  types  are  reached.  Detnllod  outlines  for  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual forms  are  to  t>e  found  In  Nos.  ]  nnil  2  of  the  Uioks  meinioned 
below.  The  spring  may  lie  taken  up  with  a  more  di'talle<l  study  of  some 
group  of  lonil  representatives  of  aninials  most  rnmllliir  to  the  teachiT. 
In  this  connwtinn  frequent  excursions  must  be  taken,  and  especial  atten- 
tion paid  to  tlie  variety  of  s|)ecies  found,  the  character  differing  niosl  In 
the  dtfferenl  species,  the  |>ecullar  surroundings  In  which  each  one  lives, 
tile  iiecullnritles  that  HI  each  one  as  lo  Its  |iecu1bir  home;  the  habits  of  - 
each  species,  the  colorailon  of  each  species  as  conipanKi  with  tis  surround- 
ings, the  comparative  numlier  of  individuals  of  each  species,  tlie  difference 
between  Individuals  of  the  same  species.  For  this  purpose  Nos.  <i  and  7 
of  the  liooks  given  lielow  will  lie  found  useful. 

All  of  the  iHiohs  luenlloned  below  should  lie  accessible  In  the  labora- 
tory.    Kach  student  should  l>p  supptleil  with  1  or  2. 

1.  Elementary  Biology.  Itoyer.  About  *I.0O;  published  by  D.  €.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

2.  Elementnrj-  I^-ssons  in  Zoology,  Needhiim.  About  $1.2.%;  published 
by  Aiuerk-an  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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3.  Klpiiipuiar.v  Blolo^.  Parkor.  A1>out  f2.S0;  putilielii'il  by  Macialllun 
&.  Co.,  Ni'w  York. 

4.  InvtTtebratP  Morpholofry,  MiicMurlch.  Aboiil  $4.00:  published  l>,v 
Ui'iirj'  Ilult  &  Co.,  Bostou. 

5.  Coinimnitlve  Anatomy  of  Vertebriites,  Wledcrsc'helni.  AlK>ut  $3.50; 
linliUwlietl  by  Mncmillan  &  Co.,  N(!w  York. 

tl.  Maiuinl  of  1nRH?'tii.  CoinRtock.  AlK>ut  $4.00;  publlxlit-d  by  ConiHtock 
I'lihlisliing  Co..  Ithaea.  N.  Y. 

7.  MnnuKl  of  Vprtpbmtes,  Jordan.  $2.^>»*:  pul>llslu'<l  by  McClnrK  & 
t'o.,  Chicago. 

8.  Colton's  Prat-tlcal  y^oloKy.    80  cenls:  I>.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  ChlcflBO. 
'.).    Hotdor'H   RU'nii-nlH   of   Zoology;   piililltilii-cl   by    D.    A|>plptoii      Co.. 

Clilwigo. 

10,  l*ratr»  Invertebrate  Zoolony:  published  l)y  Qinii  &  Co,.  Boston. 

11.  Jordan  iiiid  KeiloRg's  Animiil  Ijifei  inibliKiied  liy  D,  Ai>pleton  & 
Co..  Chicago. 

Apliiiraliin  for  ii  Climi<  nf  Tm, 

A  well-liRhted  room  with  table  spiifc  of  li'-^xlVj  feol  for  catU  student. 

Two  <-otu]K)un(]  ink-rofcotieH.  iit  $:1T.OO.  Itaiinch  &  Iriimh.  ItoilieHter. 
N.  Y.     A.4B2. 

Five  dlsspctlng  microscopes,  at  ^n.OO.  Bnnsch  &  Lorab.  Rochester. 
N.  Y.    Improved  Barnes. 

One  scalpel,  one  piilr  small  scInsoi-s.  one  pair  forccjis.  one  blow  pipe, 
hand  lens,  inounlpd  needles.  Five  sets  jit  $1.00.  To  be  had  put  up  In 
sniiill  box  form  from  E.  H.  Sargent  &  Co..  Chleago.  or  Biinsi-h  &  Ix>mb, 
Kochesfer,  N.  Y. 

.\leohol  may  be  pnrcliaseil  for  schools  ftl  about  50  cents  |ier  gallon. 
.\pplk'ntloii  shoiil<l  be  made  to  somi'  illstillery  to  set  aside  ten  gallons  or 
mure  for  witbdniwal.  duly  free.  .\  bond  must  lie  given  for  twice  the 
amount  of  the  lax  of  the  alcohol  to  l)e  so  withdrawn.  Printed  Instruc- 
tlons  may  be  secnreil  from  the  nearest  collector  of  internal  revenne. 

PnvsK-8. 

It  h  tt      th  t    II       i  be  left  out  of  the  high  school  cnrricu- 

1         II    n  t         t       t  II     I  t  ti       to  n  teacher  who  has  not  had  siK>clfll 

trni  I  g  I     a  pi      i     1  1  bo    t  If  physics  can  not  be  taught  well. 

I     It  t    f      i  i  tl    (    a     I  •.    It  makes  not  so  much  dilTerence 

1    t  i    t     gt  t       I        It  i    taught 

1  I      I       I  1      t         t  1       i     cc.  and   must   be  tnugbt   Inrgeiy   liy 

1     i        t      n  I  n    tl    t     a  I    high  scliool  must  have  a  supply  nf 

[1      i     I     It       I  B  t  th     am       t  that  is  nctunlly  re<|ulre<l  Is  mud. 

1  h  n  i    g  II       u|  I    srd      A\  Ith  tin-  aid  of  th<-  apparatus  and  nvyi 

pll  I     ed  i     tl        n       I  d  li  t    an  enthnsinsllc  and  skilled  teacher 

will  I     all    t    gl  t    r  tl         I   rlments  mentioned  In  the  usual  higli 

hioi  t     t  iKwk  phj  1 

_  miler  sllclvs  (to  mtlllmi  It  r.   and  Inches),  al  25c $0  50 

n  spring  balunces  (24  lb.),  at  15e 45 

1  platform  balance  (beam  graduated  to  1-10  gm) .i  R5 
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1  set  metric  weights  (2  kgm.  to  I  gm.) $1  75 

1  box  metric  wt^ightn  (brass).  1IH>  kiu.  to  1  cgiii 1  50 

1  speclBt-  gravEty  balance  (upriglit) 3  00 

1  pump  (reversible,  condensiug  and  exhaiiHtliigi 3  00 

10  feet  3-ltf-lii(h  rubber  tubing  (heavy).  iiI  10c 1  (XI 

10  IbB.  mercury,  at  «5c li  5o 

10  lbs.  glass  tubing,  soft,  utsuuvteil  Miww,  at  iHk- Ti  uo 

1  BuuBeii   burner  (for  gas) S'l 

2  thermometers.  100  ilegreea  C,  ctclii'd  oik  Hteiii.  at  !>."<-. , .  1  i»o 

2  tuning  forks.  C.  &  C,  at  «1.50 3  00 

1  sonometer  4  00 

1  long  l>ras3  spiral  spring— for  waves 75 

1!  fliiit  glasH  prisms,  nt  35p 70 

1  double  toiivex  lens,  4  Indies,  at  i\:iT> IS.') 

1  crystal  of  Iceland  spnr 1  'iT> 

1  magnetic  needle  on  stand 50 

2  bur  magnets  (aliout  20  cm.  longj .V) 

1  electro  magnet  (helix),  with  removable  ci>re 1  50 

1  astatic  galvanometer 5  00 

1!  gravity  cells  (crowfoot),  at  50u 1  00 

1  grenet  cell.  1  ijt 1  75 

2  lbs.  Insulated  olllce  wire.  No.  IH,  at  35c To 

1  lb.  Iron  tlllngB 10 

1  gold  leaf  electroscojie 75 

1  elect  roplioruH  1  50 

10  lbs.  copper  siilphiite  (uommi-rcinl).  at  oi- .'iO 

10  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  (commercial),  at  5c -'lO 

1  lb.  chromic  acid  40 

1  rulilwr  (elwnltel  rod,  1  cm.  diauieter 30 

1  Holdering  outfit  75 

For  su|>|)lies  (as  IuihIiIms,  cans,  zinc,  corkx.  wire,  chem- 
icals, etc.)  that  can  be  purchased  as  needed  of  local 

dealers    10  00 

Total   ?([-  30 

Suitable  te.tla  may  1>e  mentlniied  ax  follows: 
Carhart  and  Chine's  Physics  (AUyn  &  Bacon.  pii1>lL!<herK). 
Gage's  Physics  idlnit  &  Co.). 

Appleton's   Sdxiol    I'liyslcsi  Outlines  of  I'hyslcs  (Macmllhm   &  Co. 
[lubllahcts.  New  York), 

Thwing's  Elementary  l'hysi<'H  (H.  IT.  ffanborn  &  Co.,  Itoston). 

Tlie  following  named  are  relbiblc  dealerH  in  supplies  anil  apparatus: 

W.  A.  Olnistead.  ISL>  Wiil>»Mh  ave.,  Chicago. 

Elmer  &  Amend.  205-^11  Third  ave..  New  York. 

''lilcago  Laboratory  Supply  and  Scale  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Columbia  School  Supply  Co..  Indiana ]>o1Ih.  Ind. 
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Chemistry. 

Tli(>  study  or  diHiilstrj'.  nccoiiipuuii'd  hy  iadlvklual  uxperl mental  work 
by  the  pupil  and  demonstrations  by  the  tfiifber,  pruvidea  exceUent  trnln- 
\»g  111  observation  niid  n  UHcful  linnwIedKC  oC  Iniiiortant  natunil  niid 
Industrial  procentiefl,  nn  well  .ik  In  lo);li'ul  tlilrikhij;.  The  aim  of  the  i.'oiirse 
In  tb('  bi^h  ritIiooI  Rlioiibl  be  lunbity  to  si-curi'  nn  UDderHtiiiidlii);  of  fiindn- 
mental  iirliiel|ili')>  nnd  Ibe  development  of  the  powers  of  observation, 
deduction  and  expreHiiioii.  The  pnpil  should  not  he  l«d  to  think  that  he  in 
being  trained  in  llie  priK'tloe  of  nnulylical  chpuiislry. 

The  course  nhuutd  liielude  the  ntudy  of  u  suitable  text  ]tcconi|ianied 
by  nnnii^rouK  simple  experiments  dune  by  tlie  pupil  to  show  the  method 
of  preparation  nnd  the  propurlles  of  various  substiinees.  Tlies«>  should  Ih' 
supplemented  by  demonstrations  by  the  teocher  if  clreuinstnnces  perinli, 
showing  the  quantitative  relntions  conuenied  hi  some  fundamental  re- 
actions. The  pupil  may  thus  beoonic  familiar  liy  observation  with  the 
ex  pert  men  I  111  evldenci;  of  the  more  Important  quantilntlve  laws,  and  thus 
realise  that  our  iiresent  theories  have  Iwen  dediice<l  from  and  are  not  the 
causes  of  the  facts  observed. 

With  this  In  view,  most  of  the  time  commonly  devoted  to  ciuiiliiative 
analysis  may  well  be  given  to  more  thorough  work  In  gpneml  I'heiiiistry. 
Analytical  work,  unless  under  the  guidance  of  a  very  exceptional  teacher. 
is  limited  hi  Its  instruetionai  value  and  has  little  direct  application  unless 
Rupplemenletl  by  more  ndvaneiul  study  nnd  prnetice. 

The  lulioratory  eiiulplnent  n<!cd  not  be  extensive.  Table  space  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  performance  of  experiments.  Oas  and  water  attaelinipnts  arc 
not  Indlsjiensalde  hut  ib'sliiible.  A  ri>soureeful  inslructor  will  be  able 
to  eonduct  llie  work  of  n  class  without  most  of  the  fixtures  considered 
necessary  lu  college  :ind  university  laboratories.  Of  course  the  best  equip- 
ment la  desirable  if  tlie  school  can  afford  it.  The  elementary  textbooks 
on  chemistry  usually  eontaln  eumplete  lists  and  prices  of  matcrlnls  and 
apparatus  needed  for  the  courae  presented.  The  cost  of  such  outfits  will 
vary  front  $15  lo  SSi,  and  since  some  of  this  la  of  permanent  character, 
the  subsequent  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  small. 

Not  less  than  one  ycnr  shoidd  be  given  to  the  stud;  even  In  its  ele- 
mentary outline. 

The  following  aiv  some  of  the  more  re<'i'iit  texts  whicli  seem  best 
adapted  to  high  seliool  work: 

Briefer  Course  In   tTliendstry.     Remson.     (Hcnrj-   Holt  &   Co.) 

Kxpcrlmental  Chcmlstrj-.     Newell.     (I>,  C.  Henth  &  Co.) 

Elementary  I'rlnciples  of  Cbemistry.    Young.    (.Vfipleton  &  Co.) 

Tiie  following  are  ivllable  dealers  In  ciiemleal  apparatus  and  su|)plles: 

E.  H.  Sargent  Sc  Co..  Ciiicago. 

Elmer  &  Amend.  New  York  City. 

The  Chicago  Ijaborntory  and  Scale  Co,.  Chicago. 

The  Columbia  School  Supply  Co..  Indlanaiwlis,  liid. 

Geolooy, 
It  would  be  far  iH-tter  for  the  student  and  the  school  not  to  attempt 
to  teach  geology  than  to  give  a  disconnected  and  poorly  balanced  course. 
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In  case.  howeviT,  it  1h  d<>KlrHblt?  to  iiKrludc  ItiU  subject.  It  In  roToniiiu'iidet] 
that  it  be  tuuglit  In  winiwtlou  with  tin;  iiliyHUnl  (j^'Kn'l'h.v,  wlikli  may 
be  elected  Id  tlie  ljint  |Mirl  of  the  third  yt-Hr  or  tliniUKhoiit  tlii;  fimrtli  year. 
At  least  one  ooinplctc  year  xbouid  be  deviited  lo  ilif  foiirm".  Am  tiir  as 
may  be  iiosxfble.  tlit>  work  at  the  xtuilfiit  Hhoiild  1h-.  in  |iart  al  leaxl.  of 
ati  obsvrvatloDal  natiirv.  The  studeiil  hIiouM  lie  eri['iiiirat;<'<l  to  ii'iison 
and  draw  eonvtuaioiiM  from  observed  faeis. 

Aa  pre))ariilory  to  furthei"  work,  the  high  sichool  coiirHes  in  geotoiiy 
may  be  based  upon  Tarr's  "Elementary  Geology,"  or  W.  If.  Scott's  "Intro- 
duction to  CicolotT"  *'«r  the  work  In  physical  geograiihy  I  he  conrse  mny 
be  based  upon  TaiT'H  '■Physical  tJeoj;raphy."  For  fnller  (reatiut<nt  of  tht' 
topics  thau  can  be  given  In  the  course  rre(|tient  rererence  mIiouUI  be  made 
to  the  Tollowlng  books; 

Dana.  Manual  of  Ci'otofiy.     AniiTlcan  Hooli  Co. 

Gelkle.  riasw  llm)k  of  (;eoliigy. 

Shuler.  Story  of  Our  Continent. 

Shaler.  Sea  and  Land. 

liussfl.  L.  C.  VolcaaiH's  of  North  America. 

Gelkle,  I'hysical  (Jeonraphy. 

LeConte.  Klemi>nlH  of  (Jeclony.     1».  A])|il.'ton  &  Co. 

Mat  HE  II A  TICS. 

Two  courses  of  stndy  foi-  classes  In  high  schi 
with  ^Iven.  eliber  of  which  covers  tla-  iimnnnt 

of  cotnmlRsloncd  lilgh  scIhhiIs. 

It  will  iK-  seen  that  they  dlffir  but  sllghtl.v.  ( 
of  concri'te  geometry  which  llie  other  ihs-s  ncn 
Bludy  iirevlous  to  Ihi-  study  of  dein'instratlve 
demonstrative  geometry  one-half  yi'ar  farther  al 

The   formal   study  .if  dcmonxti-aUve   ^eometi 

algebra   Is   known   lo   I xtr<>jiicly  dittlcull   for 

study   of  conciete   ;:e<>ni<'(i-y   as  an   liitivHlnctloii 

eiry.   thus   fiimlliarizliii;   the   sluilenis   with    the 

sidijwl  but  iiarlEeiiiarly   willi  Ihi-  languat'e  of  ji 

by   skilled   instnictoi-s   to   make   the   mastiTy   «T  ilc'inimslrallvi-   geomelr>- 

muith  easier  by  slndcnls  geiierall.v.  and  Its  study  more  thorcinghly  enjoyed 

l>y  (hem. 

It  Is  recommended  Unit  thoxe  students  whose  school  iiliiciitiiin  will 
end  with  Iheir  Kradualton  from  the  lilgli  selioot.  lie  permltled  to  elect 
some  other  malhematlr'al  subject,  say  advanced  arithmetic,  advanceil 
algelira  or  iMNikkeeplng.  In  the  place  of  solid  geonielry  hi  the  fourth  year, 

;.    Ahifhrn. 
One  and  one-lialf  .veai-s  {at  least  twelve  s<'liiml  months)  of  dally  reel- 
tntlons  given  to  (he  mastery  of  the  rundamenlal  processes,  factoring, 
fractions,  slmide  and  i|nailrallc  ei]ualions,  simple  simullnneous  inpintlons. 
powers  and  roots.    (Have  omitted  loRiirlthms.) 
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Tlic  following  named  tfxtH,  which  have  been  ihoroughl.v  tested  by 
c'ouii>i'ti'iil  ti'flehers  of  nlK^bra,  ai"e  reconi mended  tor  usl'  in  high  sehooi 

1.  Tajlor'H  EleiiieiitK.     AHyn  &  Uneoii. 

:.'.  WellH'  Exxenliiils.     1),  C.  Henlh  &  Co. 

:(.  Wenlwi.rlh's  Ki-vIhi'iI.     (ilnii  &  Co. 

4.  KIshiT  :in(l  SchwJitt.     I'lilverHlty  of  I'l'iinHylvnnln. 

■'i.  Itt'iiiiin  and  Smith.    GInii  &  Co. 

I>.  Milne  A<-:i(li>iiil<-.     .Vmei-iiiin  Book  Co. 


One-half  year   (ji    n: 
ri'eltatlona  to  lie  devotfd  to  the 
fitirf  such  of  the  simjilcr  I'leiiientK  ol 
iiiiicrete  way.    To  lie  Iniiglit  onilly 
text. 


itIi-  tii-finrlrii. 
IhtUkI   of   tour 


hool  inolithit)  of  dnilj 
•y  of  the  ■'liuigiiiiKP  lit  geoDielr.v" 
ometiy  an  iiiny  In-  Illustrated  In  a 

with  the  iisHistiinee  of  some  prooil 


One  yeiir  le]f;lit  school  i 
'qnire<l  of  all  studi-nts,  and 
'i|ulred  of  stndenis  who  ai 
ve  with  those  who  will  ee 


Hiihs)  of  dnll.v  recitations  in  iihiin  geometry 
ine-hnir  year  ifoiir  months)  of  solid  jteonietry 
■  |ire)inrl]ig  fiii"  eutranee  to  college,  luit  elee- 
'  going  to  Kehool  at  the  elose  of  their  high 


itehool   eourse.      Siieeial   eniiihasis   to   lie   iilneed 
lirnetieal  exere[it>K  and  the  sohition  of  original  ]>rohlenis. 
The  following  texts  are  recommended: 

1.  Wells'  Essentials,  Itevlscd.     1).  C.  TIentli  &  Co. 

2.  Wentworth,  Hevised,     Ginn  &  Co, 

».    Iteinan  and  Smith.  IteviitHl.    Ginn  &  Co. 

4.  Phlll|>H  and  I'lsher.    .\merleiin  Hook  Co. 

5.  Mllue.     Amerlean  Book  Co. 

0.    Seliiiltze  and  Sevenoak.    The  Maemillan  <^o. 
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Fore  KIN  I,a  now  ages. 

Latin,  Uipt'k,  Frvufli  or  Gerinuii.  if  equally  wfli  tiiughi,  niiiy  be  given 

cqiml  vnlue  iu  the  liiRh  seliool  course.    But  in  onler  to  nicft  the  reqwire- 

meuts  for  admlKslon  to  Iiidiniiii  c-olleges  ([t'uerally.  a  siurtent  must  linvu 

had  not  less  than  tliree  full  yearn'  work  In  some  one  of  the*'  languageu. 

The  Htudy  of  Liitln  In  the  high  school  Diiiy  be  divided  eoiiveuleutly 
I  to  p  rl  dH  of  nine  months  eaeh,  whether  or  not  these  iwrlcda  correspond 

tl  e  1  cth  of  the  year  in  Ihe  several  sehools.  Kach  jmtIoiI  of  nine 
o  ths  si  ould  Ix'  devoted  to  a  distinct  sulije<^,  the  elements  of  tlii>  tiiii- 
t.u  t  Caesir,  Cicero  and  Virgil.  These  four  subjiH-ts.  or  us  many  of 
the  as  tl  length  of  the  eoiinie  jiennltH,  should  he  taken  in  the  order 
gl  en  nbo  iind  no  sul>]e<-t  should  lie  begun  until  nine  inonllis  has  lieeu 
h[>i.nt  10  Ihe  one  Ininiedlatel.v  pri'cedMig.  Schools  having  a  tUrtt'  years' 
course,  should,  tlicrefurp.  omit  Vii-gil  allogether:  those  liuvlng  a  two 
years'  course  should  onift  Cieero.  The  course  which  jiivcs  nine  iiioiilhs  to 
the  elements  and  nine  months  lo  Caesar  is  u  better  couive  than  one  of 
Ihe  same  length  which  dlstribntes  the  last  nine  mouths  aiiioug  Caesar. 
(;lcero  and  A'lrgU.  oi'  betwii'ii  any  two  of  them. 

A  school  lllirai?  Is  as  essential  to  good  work  In  Lntlu  as  Ix  a  uollec-tlou 
<)l'  apparatus  to  grKHl  wijrb  Iu  !)hyslcB  or  K<H>logy.  Thirty  or  forty  dollars 
will  buy  a  good  worklug  collectlou  an  a  lindens,  and  the  followliiK  list 
iic  recotmuended  iis  a  giHid  one  from  wlili-h  to  make  selei'tious: 

Madvig's  ((ilnii  &  Co.l  or  Itoby'fi  (Macmlllani  I,riitln  <iranimar:  Kle)>- 
ert's  (Leach.  Shewell  &  Ranlwml  or  CJInu  &  Co.'s  Clilsslcnl  Atlas:  Ix'wIh' 
Latin  Dictionary  for  Schools  Illarj^-T's);  Huiper's  nictionary  of  Classical 
Authiuitles  and  Literature;  Sehrelber'it  Alias  of  ClnssiciU  Antiquities 
i.\facmlllani;  Johnston's  Latin  Manuserlpt  (Keott.  Foreauiiin  &  Co.>;  Gow's 
Companion  to  School  CliisKles  (Macnilllan):  Ilowai'd's  Quantitative  Pro- 
nunciation of  Latlu  (Scott.  Foresmiin  &  Co.):  Mnekall's  Latin  Llteralnre 
(Scrlbner's):  any  gootl  MsMry  of  Itonie:  riutareli's  Lives;  Roman  Politi- 
cal Iiistilulions.  by  Ablmtt  ittlnn  &  Co.i;  History  of  Latin  Literature,  by 
Simeox  (Harper's):  Private  Life  of  rhc  Komans.  by  Preston  &  Dodge 
(B.  II.  Sanborn  &  Co.):  Ileljis  ti)  Ihe  Intelligent  Study  ot  College  Prepara- 
tory Latlu,  by  Harrington  (Giuu  &  Co.);  Ijltin  Phrase  Hook,  by  Melssner 
(Macmlllan):  Harper's  T.alln-KngIlMh  niettouary:  Smith's  nictlouary  of 
Greek  an<l  Koman  Blograjihy  and  Mythology.  3  vols,  (Harper's);  Wanl 
Fowler's  Julius  Caesar  (I'ulnaml:  Talus  Julius  t'acsar.  by  Dodge  (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.);  .Tulius  Caesar,  by  Dodge  (llougliton  MlfOln  &  Co.t; 
Julius  Caesar,  by  NniHilei.n  111  (llarper'sj:  .lullus  Caesar,  by  J.  A.  Froude 
(nnri>cr'B);  Caesar's  Coii.inesf  of  (Jnul.  by  T.  lEIee  Holmes.  London.  1«»0 
(Macmillan):  Itomnn  Britain,  by  II.  M.  Searth  (Oxford);  Roman  Poets 
of  the  Augnslan  Age-Virgil,  by  S.>llnr  fOxfordl;  PIssays  on  the  Poetry 
of  Virgil,  Id  eonii.'ell.m  with  his  life'  and  (hues,  by  Nettleshlii  (D.  Anilelon 
&  Co.1;  Master  Vlru'il.  by  TnnNon  (Koberl  Clark  &  Co..  (^Iiu'lunatl):  Classic 
-Myths,  by  'Jnylcy  iGlnii  A-  Co.);  Story  of  tin-  Aenei.l.  Edwanl  Itrooks. 
suiM'rinlenilent  publico  schools.  I'hiladelphin;  Myitis  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
by  Guerber  (American  Book  <,'o.l;  Johntion's  Metrical  Llceuses  of  Virgil 
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(Scott,  Foivsniaii  &  Co.);  Trollop's  Cicero.  2  vols.  (Hniiier'B);  Life  of 
Cloei-o,  liy  Porsytli  (ScHbnor'a) ;  CHtllli)?.  ClaudhiH  iiiul  Tiberius,  by  Bees- 
ley  n<anf;niiins,  Green  &  Co,);  Ctcero  niiil  Hit?  (''nH  of  tbe  Roman  Republic, 
by  StrHL-hnii— Dnvidson  (rotiinm's);  Roninu  Lite  In  the  Days  of  Cicero, 
by  Uhurcli  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.). 

The  first  iiIdo  iiionlhR  1»  Lntln  should  be  devoted  to  the  xtudy  of  tlie 
elemi-iits  of  thp  liiucuagp  under  the  EuEdiineo  of  gome  one  of  the  modern 
books  for  bt^lDnerH.  [t  niny  Im?  safely  said  that  good  I'esultH  may  be 
secured  from  any  book  in  the  foliowlng  list,  and  also  that  books  not  In 
this  list  should  be  adotttcd  by  esperlonci'd  teachers  only,  who  have  them- 
selves testi'd  the  liooks:  Collar  and  Daniels  (Glna  &  Co.);  Coy's  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.):  Jones'  (Scott.  Forcsmnn  &  Co.);  Scudder's  (Allyn  &  Bacon); 
Tnell  &  Fowler's  (B.  F.  Sanlmnu.  The  main  emphasis  should  be  laid 
during  the  use  of  the  beginner's  iwok  nima  the  pronunciation,  the  Inflec- 
tions, the  order  of  words  and  the  translations.  In  the  average  school 
time  oiin  lini-dly  ho  spared  for  nuantltatlve  prontm elation,  but  the  student 
Hhouiil  be  well  drilled  in  the  Romiin  soiimls  of  the  letters  and  In  aceent. 
In  reiiiird  to  the  Intlectlons.  uothiuK  short  of  absolute  mastery  will  suffice. 
and  iit  least  onc-tlilrd  of  the  recitation  time  should  lie  devoted  to  black- 
board drills  ut>[>n  deelenslons  and  conjugations  until  such  mastery  has 
been  gained.  In  drilling  the  pupils  to  lake  thp  thought  In  the  I^tln  order 
the  teacher  should  follow  the  methnd  outlined  by  Professor  W.  O.  Hale 
(Ginn  &  Cd.)  and  should  give  daily  e\er<'ises.  In  translation  the  teacher 
should  insist  iijion  faultless  English,  fluent  and  idiomatic,  and  should  pre- 
linre  hlx  own  translations  of  even  the  eaaietat  sentences  with  great  cnre 
that  they  may  serve  as  motlels  (or  Imitation  by  the  class.  At  least  nine 
months  will  be  necessary  for  doing  well  the  work  given  in  any  of  the 
beglnuei''K  books  named  above,  and  ncIiooIs  having  ti  year  of  less  than 
nine  months  In  length  should  carry  this  subject  over  into  the  second  year. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  course  the  work  will  be  centered  upon 
sonie  one  of  llie  tliri-e  great  (■lasHics,  and  the  methods  of  the  several 
ppi'lods  will  differ  very  slightly.  In  Justice  to  the  teacher  the  authorities 
should  insist  that  alt  members  of  a  class  use  the  same  text,  and  special 
texts  for  elass-iMom  should  be  provided  and  owned  by  the  school.  As 
the  work  goes  on  less  and  less  attenlloii  need  he  given  to  Inflections,  but 
the  drill  In  rending  in  the  Latin  order  and  In  Idiomatic  translations  should 
be  maintained  (o  tlio  end.  Special  attention  must  be  given  throughout 
the  rest  of  tiie  i-ourse  to  syntax.  The  student  should  be  examined  every 
day  upon  the  notes  In  hts  edition,  .ind  the  teacher  should  test  his  knowl- 
edge by  serlliig  English  sentences  bused  uiK>n  the  vocabulary  and  syntax 
of  the  I.nliii  te.vt  for  translation.  These  sentences  should  be  short  and 
easy,  and  ari'  best  made  by  the  teacher  fnnn  day  to  day:  If.  however,  the 
teacher  lacks  time  t<)  cinnpose  the  seiitetices  he  may  draw  them  from  such 
manniils  as  Collar's  (OInn  &  Co.);  Daniel's  (B.  F.  Sanborn);  Moulton*s 
(GInn  &  Co,):  Dodge  &  Tuttle's  (American  Book  Co.l,  or  RIgg's  The  Series 
in  Latinum  (Scott.  Foresman  &  Co.).  In  addition  to  this  translation  there 
should  )«■  n  s.vstenintic  drill  In  syntax  based  upon  one  of  the  older  meth- 
ods (.Tones'  is,  perhaiis,  the  most  thoroughly  tried)  which  siiould  be  con- 
tinued thniughout  the  .■iecond  fCncsiirlnn)  and  third  (Ciceronian)  period. 
While  Virgil  Is  read,  prose  composition  may  be  suspended  and  the  time 
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devoted  to  reports  upon  raytbologr  bused  on  nsslgned  references  to  works 
In  th(!  llbrnrj'.  Sight  iranslatLon.  once  a  fetich,  sliould  Ix'  used  with 
caution,  nud  only  In  connection  with  thf  text  of  the  next  day's  lesiion. 
In  Caeear  n  text  may  be  selected  fi'oui  ihe  foHowiug:  Kelscy  (Allyn  & 
Batron);  Harper  uiid  Tohimii.  or  liarkneMS  (American  Book  Co.);  Chuse  & 
Stuikrt  (BIdrldgc  &  Broj;  Greciiuugh  (diiin  &  Co.);  l.oive  &  Ewlng  (Scott, 
Forosman  &  Co.). 

It  Is  recouimended  that  the  class  read  first  Book  I.  Chapter  1-29.  then 
Books  II,  III  and  IV.  and  then  tlie  omitted  chapters  of  Book  I,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  from  Book  V. 

In  Cicero  the  class  should  read  first  tlif  four  ovadons  againat  Catiline, 
then  one  of  the  longer  oratloiin  (e.  n-.  the  Maulllnii  Law,  the  Mllo,  the 
Murena  or  Itosclus,  then  if  there  Is  time  for  fnrther  rending,  a  selection 
from  the  letters  will  1)e  found  Interest  in);  and  profitable.  The  following 
editions  lire  tlie  bent;  Kelsey  (Allyn  &  Itacon);  "D'Oge"  (Sanborn,  Bos- 
ton); Gi-eenough'H  (Glnn  &  Co.);  .Tohnstons  (Scott.  Foresuian  &  Co.). 

In  Virgil  the  reading  shoulii  be  contlned  to  tlie  Acneld  and  Book  III 
may  well  be  iKiHtpoiied  or  omitted  idtiigether.  Scanning  should  be  taught 
from  the  tlrst,  iind  eltlier  the  ii<lvini<'e  or  the  review  lesson  ought  to  !»> 
scnnne*!  In  full  every  liay.  The  following  editions  are  reeomnieudtHl; 
Gre«noiigh  &  Kltlntlge  (Cilnu  &  Co.);  Comstock's  (Altyn  &  Bacon); 
Frieze's  nix  iMMkti  and  vocabulary  (American  Book  Co.). 

Pmcllcnl  sninc<>stl<>us  on  the  teachltiR  of  the  ^tln  In  the  high  schools 
of  Indinnn  will  be  found  in  a  iiaiwr  read  lii-fore  tlie  dasNicai  set^tlon  of 
tlu'  stale  teiiciiers'  association  In  l>e<'enilR'r.  IfiJM!,  by  rrofesaor  Johnston, 
of  Indiana  university.  It  may  1m>  obtained  without  cost  of  Scott,  Kores- 
maii  &  (^o,.  :Ui8  Wabash  sve..  Chicago. 

1.  A  iieginner's  liook.  followed.  If  lime  permits,  by  the  rending  of  easy 

selections  from  Xenopiion. 

2.  Three  or  four  hooks  of  the  Aimlmils.  or  two  of  the  AuubaslH  and  two 

of  the  Ileilenica,  with  plentiful  e.terclse  in  prose  composition  and 
some  study  of  (ireek  histuiy. 

3.  Three  or  four  iKioks  of  Homer,  ellher  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  with  careful 

study  of  forms  and  the  heroic  meter,  and  a  general  view  of  Greek 
literature. 


Elementary  Cernian.  using  a  beginner's  Iwmk.  supplementing  the  siime 
with  (Juerlier's  Miireheii  und  Brziihiungcn.  snd  Storm's  Immenscc. 

Gentian  Granimiir  ;ini1  i-eadlng  of  Iloher  aln  die  KIrche.  Aus  dem 
I.eben  eines  Taugenic'htK,   Her  NefTe  ais  Onkei  and  Der  Hibllolhe- 

Pntse  cmiposltlon  ;nid  reading  of  Der  Fluch  der  Schiinlieit.  Wllhelm 
Tell.  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Mlnnn  von  Bnrnhelm.  A  general 
view  of  German  literature. 

•<\>iirK<-  cntitniHl  l,y  tli<-  ci(y  ^-iiprriiiCeiidi-iitH'  sHxiiciatiun. 
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1.     A  stiuijiirtl  cimrs)?  Id  piemen tiiry  Frpncli.  with  (exercise  In  composition. 

nnd  tlie  r<>HaiDf;  ot  L'Ahbo  Constantin  niiil  kindred  BelectlonB  from 

Frpiicb  literature. 
'2.    t'ontiuiie  the  study  of  French  iicrammnr  mid  read  Mndanip  Thcrese, 

Copp«t>  pt  MauimsHnnl.  and  CoDtcs  <lc  Daudet. 
3.    French    coniiiosltlon    and  reading  of   Hugo's   Htrnanl.    Mollere's    Le 

Bourgeois  Oentllliommp.  nnd  Rncinp's  .\thalie. 

Literature  ami  Compositio-;. 

Tlio  ohjppi  of  the  EngllHh  pourw  In  thp  com  missioned  liicli  whool  is 
to  jrive  till'  studpiil  the  alilllty  to  speak  his  untive  tanicaiige  e()rrertly.  to 
write  readily  and  effectively,  to  read  with  synumtliy  nnd  InwlgLt,  nnd  lhu»  ' 
to  BtrcnKlhen  himself  wilh  Ihe  hest  thoii(thts  of  others,  nnd  to  commnnl- 
eatc  his  own  best  thoUKhti*  In  an  unmlstakniile  way.  To  ntlnln  this  object 
Involves  the  teaching  of  litemturp  and  of  composition.  One  recitation  a 
day  for  four  yen™  should  he  given  In  English. 

The  teaehlng  of  couiiiosltlon  should  extend  over  rhu  full  period  of 
four  yenrs,  even  If  the  Kulijeet  can  not  he  inufcht  oftener  than  once  a 
week.  The  reason  for  tlils  Is  that  composition  Is  not  a  snlijec't  that  seeks 
lo  Impart  a  given  amount  of  tnformallon;  It  Is  a  subject  that  coneerns 
itself  with  the  student's  ahillty  to  express  himself  at  nil  times.  This 
nhility  can  he  omveyed  to  the  student  only  hy  drilling  lilm  in  writing  al 
all  stages  of  his  career.  \s  he  grows  In  thought,  he  must  advance  in 
expression:  and  hence  practice  In  composition  must  he  continuous  nntU 
the  student  has  the  command  of  English  suggested  above. 

There  Is  less  reason  for  making  Ihc  study  of  llternliire  continuous; 
In  so  far  as  the  study  of  literature  consists  of  infornintlon,  It  may  he 
taught  like  history  or  science;  hut  In  so  far  as  It  is  a  trnltiing  In  taKte. 
It  requires  eontinuons  treatment  Add  lo  this  the  fact  that  literature 
Is  a  potent  aid  to  composition,  nnd  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  literature 
ought  to  he  (aucht  continuously  through  the  four  yenrs.  If.  however. 
only  one  of  the  two  subjects  can  he  tnught  continuously,  that  one  subject 
should  be  composition. 

As  to  the  relative  nmonnt  of  time  to  be  spent  on  llteraiure  and  ooni- 
[Hisillon.  it  is  suggested  that  approximately  two-tlftbs  of  the  time  given 
to  English  Ix-  devoted  to  composition. 

This  course  of  study  is  recommended  for  the  non-commissioned  and 
township  g['ade<l  liigli  schools  of  the  state  also,  and  teachers  ore  urged 
to  follow  tiie  suggestions  for  commissioned  high  schools  whenever 
p<)SBlhIe. 

The  work  sliouhl  1h'  done  so  well  that  implls  eonipletins  one.  two  or 
three  years  In  the  non-coninilssloiied  schools  should  n-ceive  credit  for 
same  upon  enterhig  any  of  the  cnminlssioned  schools. 

COSirOSTTlON, 

The  work  In  composition  should  consist  of  constant  practice  Iti  writ- 
ing.   The  two  great  simrces  of  material  that  the  pupil  should  use  In  his 
•roiime  i.u  ilia  I'll  hy  the  c^ily  superintemlentu'  B»ii(H-i«lion. 
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work  ar<-  (1)  lils  own  cxperletn-e,  (2)  literature.  The  work  in  llteratHre 
and  coiniHtRltion  should  Ik'  so  correlated  hh  to  make  llie  llrst  turnlHh 
a  great  deal  of  the  inuterlal  for  the  second,  while  the  second  should 
gtronglj  supplement  the  first.  Themes  or  essayB  upon  suhjei-ts  well 
within  the  atudent'K  range  nhouid  be  oalied  for  al  least  once  a  week. 
Many  short  paperH,  daliy,  It  possible,  rather  than  louger  paiiers  weekly, 
will  eontrihute  to  the  ends  sought.  Difficult,  complex  subjects.  Iieyoiid  the 
reach  of  the  immature  mind,  should  never  be  given.  These  papers  siiould 
be  corrected,  discussed  and  relumed  for  rewriting.  Careful,  conscientious 
supervision  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  judk-loux,  syuipa- 
tbetlc  erlticisin  of  all  the  work  on  (he  part  of  the  tcHcher  and  pupils  Is 
strongly  to  be  desired.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  hablt-forniing  element 
In  eomposlilon.  Correction  should  involve  poinfM  in  spelling,  grammar, 
■  punctuation,  cliolce  of  words  and  construction  of  jiartigraphs.  The  leach- 
ing of  rhetoric  should  be  made  distlnclly  subordinate  lo  the  teaching 
of  compoMltion. 

The  study  of  standard  authors  lis  niodels;  for  example.  Irving  and 
Steiilienson  in  ilescrijition;  Hawthorne,  i'oe  and  James  in  narration;  Tlior- 
eau  and  Martin  in  exposilion;  Burke.  Webster  and  Beecher  in  argumenla- 
tion.  Of  these  fornis  of  discourse,  description  and  nnrraflon  should  re- 
ceive most  attention.  Exposition  should  have  more  lime  than  arguiueiita- 
tlon.  It  Is  not  iiecessai'y.  Iiowcver.  that  pupils  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  learning  lo  make  sharp  diHtinctions  between  these  various  forms  of  dls- 

No  on<-  tcxt-lHink  in  rhetoric  or  composition  will  be  found  adapted  to 
Ihe  needs  of  every  school.  The  text-boots  named  below  are  all  practical 
hooks;  but  fhe  teacher  must  rememlKT  that  in  composition  tcachhig  no 
lexl-liook  can  take  the  place  of  stimulating  clnss-rooni  iiistniction. 

Studies  in  English  rompositlou.  Keeler  and  Davis;  nullities  of  Bheto- 
rie,  Genung:  Handbook  of  CiuniH)sillon.  Hart;  PVtmdallons  of  Rhetoric. 
Hill;  KngllBh  Coin  iws  it  ion.  Newcomer:  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
lioslllon,  Carin-nter;  School  English.  Kutler:  Com i>oslt Ion- Rhetoric.  Si-ott 
and  Dctmy;  Compofiltlon  and  Rhetoric  for  Schools.  Herrlck  and  Damon; 
Comiiositli)n  and  Rhetoric,  l.oekwoiid  and  Eniersnn:  Talks  <m  Writing 
English.  Ario  Rates;  English  Com|Hwilioii.  Rarr<>tt  Wendell;  Short  Story 
Writing,  Charles  Raymond  Itarreli:  rhilosojdiy  of  the  Short  Stoiy,  Brau- 
der  Matthews;  Story  Composition.  Sliernian  Cody;  The  Storj-  Teller's 
.\rl.  Charity  Dye. 


The  work  In  lilenitiirc  sliould  (■oiislst  inalniy  of  the  study  of  repre- 
senlafivc  selections  from  the  work  in  ICiigllsh  and  .Vmerlcnn  aiilliors.  The 
slni|Jler  forms  of  writing,  those  thai  the  student  ran  Inti'rpret  most  easily, 
sboitld  be  first  [ifesenti'd,  narrative  jmh'uis  and  tlnrae  having  stningly 
nmrke<I  symbols  coming  before  des<  riiitlve  iKtenis  and  those  in  which 
rhc  charm  is  largely  In  suggestion.  .Vs  the  studeni  gains  in  inten 'relative 
power,  tlic  more  difficult  forms  may  be  put  before  him.  Thus  Ihe  liteni- 
luri'  work  might  fitly  lieglii  wl!h  seiecllons  from  Ix.ngfellow  and  Wlilttler. 
iitid  i>nil  with  Shiikr>m|je;ne.  Browning  an.l  Carlyle. 
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The  eniphnsls  slioiild  at  all  times  be  placed  upon  tlic  studj  of  the  llter- 
ittiire  ratht-r  tlinn  upon  bookit  about  lltemturi'.  But  tlilR  should  not  meau 
that  nnine  very  syHtoinatk  work  should  not  he  iloni'  In  studying  tht-  devpl- 
oiiment  of  the  lUernlurc  and  the  place  occupied  hy  eacli  iiutbor  In  Iblu 
dcvelupuieni.  This  work  may  be  In  the  form  of  talks  by  the  Instructor, 
or  some  of  the  briefer  maminU  may  be  put  Into  the  hands  nf  the  puiills. 

While  It  is  true  that  It  is  better  to  know  ii  few  bookti  well  than  to 
know  many  imiierfectly.  yet  it  in  also  true  that  one  purpoHe  of  this  work 
is  to  irfve  nn  Idea  of  Uie  extent  of  the  fields  covered.  To  that  end  a  num- 
ber of  [uaHterpleces  xhould  be  studied  in  reasonable  detail,  while  many 
moi'e  should  be  rend  rtipldly  for  npeeinl  polntn  and  to  give  some  hint  to 
the  pu|ill  of  the  (treat  variety  and  diversity  of  literary  products.  The 
greatest  objection  to  n  set  cowrse  of  ninsterplwe  study  is  that  It  gives  an 
Utterly  false  iii'rwpective  of  the  subject.  This  niny  in  so 
correcled  liy  the  mcnns  suuEested. 

In  the  followins  list  the  djttes  refer  to  the  year  of  grn<Iuntii 
a  class  griiduatini;  In  lOOS  should  read  during  Its  high  school  ca 
iKKiks  nnmcd  under  that  date. 


ei'al   rea<llng   and   ( 


ShnkpHpean^-Merclmiitof  Vcniru 

ShakcHiH-arR— Juiiiin  Cn'siir 

AiWI«i>n-De  foverly  l-apcn- 

TennvHon— The  HrliifeKs 

!«wel1-ViHi..nnfSirL*unrAi 

Scott— Ivuihiie.. 

('(ilerirtBe— Anpitnt  Mariner 

lNip«-IllHl,l.  VI.XXILXXIV 

(IntdHmlth-Vlvar  i>f  WskeHelil 

('na[«r— lAHtof  the  HniiirBnit 

(leorop  Eliut— i^ilwi  HMner 

(■sriytp-EHKByonKnniK 

It.    For  mbiule  and  critical  study; 

Shnk^pearp— Mnrlielh 

Milton- l/A1lo«r<).  11  Prii-i-rcwe.  ComuH.  l.yridHt 

Mbi'i»i1h>— Mlhun  and  Ai]cli»r>ii        

Biirkc- (''mciliBtion  with  Amerirs 


<*)    An  HNli-rlxk  lmli<'>ilps  the  ypar  a  iHH.k 

It  is  grcjitly  to  be  desired  lii.it  I'Very  high  sriiool  be  supplied  with  a 
large  luniibcr  of  stnndiirtl  works  Hulled  to  Ilu'  needs  of  imys  and  girU  of 
iilgli  school  HKc.  t)p|H)]'luuity  would  llius  be  offereil  for  din-ctliii;  lo  con- 
siderable extent  the  oulslde  n-iiding  of  llie  boys  and  girls  ut  this  Initior- 
laiit  iierloii  of  ttieir  mpiital  development.  For  purposes  of  general  rending 
and  culture  It  is  suggested  Ihnt  iis  many  of  the  works  minied  below,  and 
others  of  similar  clinracler.  as  cim  \h'  supplied  be  placed  on  the  shelves 
of  the  llbiiiry   in   cvcrj-   lilgh  scIkhiI  of  (he  stale: 
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rf.    I^lST  Of  liCHHiS   KUIl  HIGH  SCHOOI.-S-SUri'T.E.ME.VTARY. 
CcTvniitcH,  8.  JI.  lip.     Don  Qutxntc;  AhrldKi-il  liy  (.'llfton  JoIiiihoii. 
HiiB<>.  Victor.    JfHii  Valj^an;  Ml.  by  Siire  E.  Wiltst>. 
Stevi'iiKiiii,  R.  Louis.    Tmisurc  iHlniiil. 
Morno.  .luliii  T.    .[uhn  Quiiii'.v  AttniiiK. 
Khuiiiwiiy.  Udsar  E.     nn.v  in  AiL<-ii>ni   Itoino. 
Hnrrlsoii,  HenJ.     This  (.'ounlr.v  (if  Ourw, 
Bnll.  Rolicn  S.     Stailoiiil. 
Biilfliii']].  Thos.     Arc  of  Fublp. 

BolwiT-Lyllim.    Sir    Edwaril.      I.iist    Dnjs    of    I'ompt;!!. 
GnerbiT.  H.  A.     I.fm-nilM  of  t!ic  Sliddlp  Ariw. 
Hnlf.  E.  E.     Miin  Wltliont  n  Comitr?-.  mid  l-'lvc  Other  Stories. 
I'urtls.  (J.-o.  «'m.    IVu"  inirt  I. 

DlrkciiH.  ClifiH.     Story  .if  OliviT  Twim:  (-otKlt-ntti'il  liy  Ella  R.  Kirk. 
MnttlH'WM.  Win.    Uptlliifi  on  In  llii>  World:  or  Hhitc  on  Siufcss  In  Life, 
llt'ilprln.  AtikcIk.     Earth  anil  Its  Story. 
ShaltT.  X.  S.     StoiT  of  Our  Coniini'ni. 
Thorcau.   Henry   1).     Suerfssloii   of   Forest   'I'refs. 
Ilyron.   T.onl.     Clilkle  llnnild:  ed.   liy   Andrew  .1.  (Jeorcf. 
Dryden.  Jolin.     I'tilanion  Areile:  ed.  liy  W.  H.  CrawKlniw. 
Goidsniltti.  Oliver.     Slie  Sloops  lo  <'oni|U<-r. 
Woriifn-orth.   Wni.     On  the  Intiniiitlons  of  lininorlaiily. 
(JrEHis.  Wni.  Elliott.     Ilrave  I.lttle  U.illnnd  and  What  She  TiiiiKlit  Vn. 

Hodgln.  Cyrus  W.     Indi: and  the   Nation. 

Miirene  .Viireliiis  Antoninus.     The  TIkiurIiI   of:  ed.  liy  Edwiu  lilmi. 

rmuiiliell.   Thonins.      I'lt'ii.siireK  of  Hope. 

Emoraon.  R.  W.     Anierie.in  Si-liiihir,  Self- Reliance  and  roniiM^nsntioH. 

KentB,  John.     Endynilon;  (d.  liy  liolhincz, 

Moorf.  ThoK.     I.iillii  ttookh. 

Pope,   Alex.      EMsjiy  on   Man. 

So]>hoeh<s.     AtittKone  and  Oi'diims  Kln^:  tr.   liy  ColerldKe. 

Mof)rf.   Sir  Thos.     TMopia:  ed,   hy  Collnnez. 

Wiillaee.   Li-n:     Ren  lliir. 

Wiirner.  (lias.  I>ndl.\v.     lli'lnt'  a  Roy. 

Liimarlliie.  A.  de.     Oliver  Croinivell. 

Maliaffy.  .1.   P.     Old  OlTek   Life. 

Whipplo.   Edwin   I'.     Charjii-lei'   nnd   riiiirticlerlstle   Men. 

Pinto.     Aiiolojry.   Crilo;   Ir.   hy   PiiiU   E.   More;   Rcpiililie. 

Mulock.     .Tohti   Hallfiix  Ceiillc-man. 

Klptiii):.  R.     LIv'lit  thai  I'Miled.     Captiiliis  Conrap'ons. 

niekens.   ('has.      Maviil   Coiiiierlield:   Mlcliolas   Nii-kleliy. 

Bryant,  Wni.  C.     Tliaiiatopsis. 

RrookR.      I.eelnre   on    lilouraiiliy. 

Burke.      S  pee  el  r- on   CoiietliiUlon   wllii   Arnerleii. 

CoipriilK.-.     Anelent   Mariner. 

Cooper.     I.iiwl  of  Hie  Mohieans. 

DeQalm-ey.      Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 

Dlekens.  Clias.     Tale  of  Twii   Cllles. 

RplctotUH. 
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Gayley.     CIiikhIi.-  Myths  In  EiigllHh  Literature. 

Kllot.  Gforiti".    Slliw  Marucr. 

Gnldemilh.  OHvit.   Vli'iir  of  Wnkcliclil ;  DpsiTtwJ  VIIIbrc;  The  Travi-ler. 

Irviiic.  W.    i^ki'icli  Hoiik. 

JllllIISCIII.       RllHIScIllS. 

MuL-nulny.     KKSiiy><  on  AiUIInoii  uittl  Mlltuu. 

Milton.    I'arndiHc  Lost.  Rkx.  I.  II.  and  Lycldas:  I/Allt>Kro.  II  IViiwtoko. 

Com  us, 
Pllilarch.     I,lvi.s. 
RUHklii.    SHei-tiiiQK, 

Scott.    Iviiiiliot-:  TiilfH  of  a  <>raii(Ifarher. 
SIiakpBpeuri'.     MiTclititit  of  Vi'iili-o:  .liillus  Cnexiii-:  HiiEiili't:   Marlw'tli: 

ml.  by  Iluiladii. 
Coverti'y,  Sir  Kogi-i"  di'.     r'nin'iii. 

Teniiywon.    The  PrliK-css;  Enoch  .Vrili'iK  In  Mi'iiiiirinni;  I^wkwli-y  Hull. 
WebBtPi'.    Sjn-ei-hi'K:  l-'li-.it  ItiinkiT  Hill  .\dtlresM, 
AVhIte.     Niiliiral  Hl«Iory  of  Srliiorne 
Wright,  ('.  n.     liiduHlritil  Kvoliitloii  of  the  U.  S. 
Clodd.  Kilw.     StciiT  of  rrlniltlvt'  Man. 
Aikiiiwoii.  I'hlll|i-     Klcctri.lty  for  ICvciyliiNly, 
(■rliidcU.  <i.  H.     Slory  of  thi'  Indian. 
Lodei'.   H.   ('.  and    Roospvelt.   Tlieodorf.     Ht'ro  Tales  from   AiiiiTlcaii 

History. 
Walker.  F.  A.    MakhiR  of  the  Nation.  178:(-1817. 
Dana.    Two  Yeiirs  Before  the  Mast. 
I'oe.     Raven. 

Ucliura.  Oirl.    Al.niliain  l.lnenlii. 

t'Uaueer.     Pnilostte.  The  Kiil»;ht'N  Tale,  and  The  NiinV  I'lleKfo  Talc. 
Lowell.    Vision  of  Sir  I.annfnl:  Bookx  and  LIhrarleH:  My  Garden  A<-- 

i|ualntanee. 
I-'i-anklin.   Ilenj.     I'oor  Hletmi'd's  Almanne  and  Autolilot;rii|iliy. 
Hawthorne,     GreiU  Stone  Faei-;  Sni>w-Image, 
Whlttler.     Smiw-Honnd:  Mand  Midler. 
Emerson.     Beliavlor:  Books. 
Everett.     Cliaraeter  of  WaNliington. 
T.rf>tierellow.      EviLii^eline:   Knildin);   of  th>>   Shl|i:   roiirtstdp   of   Miles 

Staiiiltsli. 
Tennyson.      Cliarj-'e  of   the    I-lclit   Brlcade:   Death   of   the   Old    Year; 

TrosshiB  the  Biiv. 
Wonlswortli.   Win.     To  a  Skylittk:  To   the  Ctiekno:  DalTwllls;  To  the 

Daisy. 
Bhi-iim.     The  Cotter's  S^lnrchiy  NU-ht:  To  n   Mouse:  For  A'  That  and 

A'  TiNil;  Anld  I.ans  Svne. 
Latnli.     Dream  Chndi-en:  Dlssertiilion  U|i<ni  Koast  I'ljr:  Barbara  S- — -: 

Old  China. 
CnlrrldKC.     Kniile  Khan. 
Baeon.     Essays;  of  inivel:  of  Stnilles:  of  Snstiii'ion;  of  Negotlatinj;:  of 

MaRi|iie»  and  Trinni|)hM. 
r..<>wel1.     Abrahani  l.ltn-oln;  Coninn'moratlon  Ode. 
Holmes.     Autocrat  of  the  Breakfasl  Table. 
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HuglieH.     Tom  Hrown's  School  Days. 

l.arcoiii,   I.iic.v.     A   Nt-w   lOnRtand  Glrllioiid. 

LoiiRfellow.    <'liilrcirM  Hour. 

Dk-kciiM,  ('liJiM.     L'hrintiiins  <'iiroi. 

SI.  PliTif.    I'nul  iiiKl  Vli-Klnia. 

Bron'ii.  John,     Rub  iiiid  His  l-'i1i>ii<<s. 

Cnrlyle.     Goetlie,  nii  Kssny. 

Gray.     Elegy  In  ii   Coiinlrj-  Chimhyurd. 

Lamb.    t^tHiiyn  from  I'^liii. 

Tboniauii.     Tbe  SenHoiis. 

Thuckorny.     I-lghtcr  Hours. 

Homer.     Hind:  Oilyssfy:  tr.  by  Hrjurii. 

AeHfhyliiM.     Promi'thoiis  ItoHiid:  ir.  by  Moi't". 

Eurltikli'H.     AlkextlH:  Mfdt'H;  HlmHiiylos:  Ir.  liy  L:iw 

Dimtc.     DlviiK-  ("omfdy:  ir.  by  Niirt<in, 

Omar  Kliuyyum.     [lulifliydl:  tr.  liy  Flt/)ri'rnlil. 

l''iHkP.     Will'  <if  liidi'iieiidcnci-. 


Sci-ond  Yenr— 

HlSloiy  of  <;rc(.'f<'  Uiist  half  y.'ur). 
HlKt'iiT  of  Rome  (seeoml  half  year). 

Tliiiil  Yi'iir- 

Hlwloiy  of  EiiKliiiid  (whole  yi'iirl.  or 
Illst()ry  of  France  (flrMl  half  of  year). 
History  of  Kii^lniid  (xi-eond  half  of  yeiir). 

I''oiinli  Year— 

Amerk-flii  Hlsloiy  'ii"l  'lif  Civil  (Jovcniment  of  IJnIted  Klares  nod  In- 
diana itliroiiKhoiit  the  yean. 

Text-hooka— 

Hlntory  of  Greece.     Myers.  Bolsford. 
History  of  Rome.    Allen. 

HlHtory  of  Fnghmd.   Larmfl:   MoiilBoniery;   Oman:   Coiiiiiu   anil   Ken- 
dall. 
History  of  France.    The  Growth  of  the  Fn'ticli  Nation.  Maenilllan. 
.Vmorloun  History.     MeUiUKlilhi;  MeMaster:  t'hiinnhiK:  FIske. 
("ivU«--U.  S.     Flske:  Hinsdale:  Maiy:  Wrlcht. 
CIvli-si-Imliaiia.      Riiwles;   Hoilcin. 

II  Is  reoommeniled  thai  tin-  thlnl  year's  work,  while  iiarllonlnrly  dt>- 
voted  to  France  and  Hnjilnnd.  lie  maiie  to  Inelude  a  general  snrvey  of 
mediaeval  and  mwlern  history.  As  a  basis  for  such  stnily  France  Is  to  lie 
lireforriMl.  If.  however,  the  year  consists  of  at  least  nine  fnll  niontlis.  this 
siilijeet  may  lie  taken  u[i  during  the  first  half,  and  the  renialnhif;  tlaio  be 
devoted  lo  Knglantl.  In  this  ease  It  winikl  be  well  to  timeentrate  the 
n-ork  111  Kngllsh  history  on  the  development  of  Kngllnh  instllutkjns  since 
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tlie  acceesloit  of  tlie  Tudors.  golii^  over  lirlefl;  earlier  jiIihm'h  of  Bngllsti 
history  like  tlio  Noniinii  conquest.  Mngmi  Chnrta  niid  t1ii>  liOKliinliig  of 

III  the  foiirtli  year  It  Ix  dcslrulik'  tlint  tlie  work  lu  American  hlstoi'j' 
niul  civil  gnvermuent  Im-  ns  closely  correliited  ns  iwwHihIe.  Tims,  Hie 
Mtutly  of  ttie  text  of  ttie  iirllclen  of  eoiifeilemtion  niul  of  tlie  constitution 
Hliould  <-ome  In  connection  with  the  study  of  tlieir  lilstorlcnL  netting. 

Among  tlie  books  tliat  should  lie  pliiced  in  the  lllirnry  ns  reference 
iHHiks  in  history  may  lie  named  tlie  fullowlng: 

History  for  Ready  llefiTunee.     Lamed.  II  I'oln. 

History  of  Rome.    Duruy,  8  voIh. 

History  of  Greece.    ISotsforil. 

History  of  Rome.    CilltlKin. 

History  of  Middle  .\ges.     Duruy. 

History  of  France.     Ilnruy. 

History  of  Kngland.    Fronde. 

History  of  England.    Civen. 

History  of  England.    Iinuui. 

History  of  England.     Ilni'si. 

The  Dnlch  Repiilille.     M<itley. 

United  Netherlands.     Motley. 

Periods  of  Euro|)enu  History.    The  -Mneniillaii  Co. 

Ferdinand  and  Isal>e1ta.    I'resi-ott. 

Philip  II.    Prestott. 

England  in  the  Eigiiteenth  Century.     Leckey.  8  vols. 

Civilization  During  the  Middle  Agen.     Adams. 

Causes  of  the  Frenih  Revolution.     Halniey. 

History  of  the  Peoiile  of  the  United  Stales.     MeMaster. 

Twelve  English  Statesmen.    The  Macniillnn  Cu. 

American  Statesmen  Series.     Ilouirhton.  Mllllln  &  Co. 

History  of  the  United  States.    Bancroft. 

Ejiochs  of  American  History.     T^ngnians.  dreen  &  Co. 

Anierlonn  History  SiTies.    Serll)ner'a. 

Sehouler's  lllatoi-y  of  the  I'ulted  States. 

Rhodes'  History  of  the  United  States. 

Critical  PerhKl  of  Aiiierlcaii  History. 

American  Common  Wealth  Series. 

Bryce's  American  T'lnnmon wealth. 

Also  each  school  should  l>e  supplied  willi: 

A[acCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  .\nclent  and  Clftsaleal 
Period. 

-MacConn's  Historical  Geography  of  Europe.  MiHllaevnl  and  Moilern 
Period. 

MacCoun'9  Historical  Geograjiliy  of  the  United  Slates,  or  some  series 
of  charts  e(iuivnleiit  thereto. 
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3.     LIST  OK  CO.MMISSIONKI)  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

( 'ill/.  .Sii/ti^hilnnlrnt, 

Alcroa Mrs.  Carrio  Tetnpletoii. 

Albanj- W.  L.  Cory. 

Albion J.  A.  CnnmiinfCK. 

Aluxandrift  J.  G.  Collicntt. 

Amboy  A.  E.  Martin, 

Audersoii J.  W.  Cjirr. 

Angola H.  H.  Keo]!. 

Arcadia B.  J.  Lhtwellyii 

AbUIi'J J.  A.  Mo«l.v. 

Attica  E.  H.  Dr!ik<>. 

Anbnrii B,  B.  Hairiaon. 

Aarora   —         J.  R  HovHtoii. 

Bedford W.  E.  AlfixantkT, 

Bloomfteld C.  B.  McLtini. 

BloomiDgtoa J.  K.  Beek. 

Blufftoii W.  A.  Wirt. 

BooiiTillo C.  E.  Clark. 

Boflwell   J.  H.  Barues. 

Brazil L.  B.  O'D*-!!. 

Bremen W.  F.  Ellis. 

BrOHdRipplo S.  B.  Plaskett. 

Brookville H.  L.  Smilli. 

Brownstown    W.  B.  Black. 

Batler H.  G.  Brown. 

Cambridgi;  City Li*  Ault. 

Cunneltoii  J.  F.  Urgan. 

Canael   John  W.  Ttter. 

Cartliagi- J.  H,  Sclitill. 

Ca.vug.i      .    Colfax  Mnrtin. 

ClialmcTB Joliii  Gowi'rs. 

Charlestown W.  A.  Collings. 

Chi'Btprton S.  H.  Eoc. 

Olinrulrasco Cliiud  B.-Its. 

Ciwro. F.  A.  Gauze. 

Cliiil(,n    Wm.  F.  Clark. 

Colfax    C.  O.  MitcJiell. 

College  Coruer E.  P.  Wilson. 

Colombia  City.  0.  L.  Hottel. 

Colambne T.  F.  Fitzgibbon. 

Oonn«T8ville W.  S.  Row*.'. 

ConTerse C.  E.  Spaulding. 

Covingiou  H,  S  Kituffniun, 

Corydon Jesse  W.  Riddle. 

Grawfordsville W.  A.  Millis. 

Crowu  Point P.  F,  Heighway. 
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(J  ill).  !<  iipfri>it<!tuIeiU. 

Dttrlingtoii Daniel  Freeman. 

Decatnr H.  A.  Hartman. 

Delphi  E.  L.  Hendricks. 

Dublin J.  C.  Mills. 

Dunkirk C.  E.  Viuzaut. 

East  Chicago W.  C.  Smith. 

Edinboig C.  F.  Patterson. 

Elkliart D.  W.  Thomas. 

Elwood C.  S.  Meek. 

EvaiiBYille Frank  W.  Cootey. 

Fairmoont C  H.  Goi>elaud. 

Flora    J.  S.  SlabaaKli. 

Fortville W.  A.  Myers. 

Fort  Wayne J.  N.  Study. 

Fonntaiu  City B.  W.  Kelley. 

Fowler ,» Lewis  Hoover. 

Frankfort E.  S.  Monroe. 

Franklin H.  B.  Wilson. 

Frankton J.  B.  Fagan. 

GalTeston E.  E.  Tyner. 

Garrett E.  E.  LoUar. 

Gas  City J.  H.  Jeffrey. 

Goodland M.  A.  Heater. 

Goshen V.  W.  B.  Hedgepetli. 

GOBport Edwin  L.  Tliompson. 

Greeucastle H.  G.  Woody. 

Greenfield W.  C.  Goble. 

Greenebnrg E.  C,  Jerman, 

Oreentown H,  E.  Sheplmrd. 

Greenwood O.  B.  Behympr. 

Hagerstown O,  L.  Voris. 

Hammond W.  H.  Hershmaii. 

Hartford  City C.  H.  Drybread. 

Hobart W.  B.  Curtis. 

Hnntiugbnrg F.  D.  Kepuer. 

Huntington W.  P.  Hart. 

Hebron  S.  N.  CJreery. 

Indianapolis C.N.  Kendall. 

Jasper B.  Sanders. 

JefferBonville C.  M.  Marble. 

Joneaboro A.  B.  Highley. 

KendallTtUe D.  A.  Lambright. 

Kentland C.  L.  Stnbbs. 

Kirklin F.B.Long. 

EnightBtown W.  D.  Kirlin. 

Knox C.  W.  Egner. 

Kokomo R.  A.  Ogg. 
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Citg.  Suiierhtlfiid''nl. 

LadogH         J.  F.  Warfel. 

Lafayette R.  P.  Hight. 

Lagrauge W.  H.  Brandunbiu-g. 

Lftpel.., W.  W.  MerahoD. 

Iiaport« Jolm  A.  Wood. 

LavrrencobnTf; T.  H.  Meok. 

Lebanon C.  A.  Peterson. 

Liberty J.  W.  Short, 

Ligonier W.  C.  Palmer. 

Lima    . . A.  W.  Nolan. 

Linton Oscar  Dyij. 

Logaugport A.  H.  Donglaaa. 

Lowell H.  B.  Dickey. 

Lyuu    Utwian  S.  Myere. 

Ma<liHoii O.  M.  McDaiiiel. 

Marion B.  P.  Moore. 

Markle Jolm  Beber. 

Martinsville J.  E.  RobiaBon. 

Micliigau  City P.  A.  Cowgill. 

Hiddlclown H.  N.  CofFman, 

Mishawaku J.  F.  Nnner. 

Mitchell J.  L.  ClanBor. 

Monon J.  H.  BliaSer. 

Monteznma J.  A.  Lineberger. 

Sfonticelto J.  W.  Hamilton. 

Montpelier L.  E.  Kelley. 

Mooreaville  W.  C.  Pidgeon. 

Mt.  Vernon E.  G.  Banmaa. 

Mnnrie  G.  L.  Roberta. 

McGordHville W.  B.  Stookey. 

Nappunee S.  W.  Baer. 

New  Albany C.  A.  Proeser. 

New  Aagnata Joliu  Shipman. 

New  Carlisle J.  W.  Rittinger. 

New  Castle J.  C.  Weir. 

New  Harmony Joseph  Kellcy. 

New  London .M.  R.  Heinmiller. 

Newport.. J.  W.  Kendall. 

Nolilesville J.  A.  Caniagey. 

Nortli  Judaon C.  F.  Bine, 

North  Manchester ....C.  F.  Miller. 

North  Vernon G.  P.  Weedman. 

Oakland  City R.J.  Dearborn. 

Odon   P.  M.  McConnell. 

Orleans M.  S.  Mahau. 

Oxford   M.  F.  Orear. 
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C  Hij.  Superintendent. 

PennTille W.  W.  Knox. 

Pera A.  A.  Campbell. 

Petersbnrg SylveBter  Tliompsou. 

Piereeton F.  F.  Vale. 

Plymonth    K.  A.  Randall. 

Portland Hale  Biadt. 

Princeton Harold  Baniee. 

Redkey  J.  E.  Orr. 

Remiugtou J.  N.  Spaugler. 

Rensselaer W.  H.  Sanders. 

Richmond        T.  A.  Mott. 

Rising  Snu R.  L.  Tlieiband. 

Roachdale E.  C.  Dodaou. 

Roann  J.  C.  Reynolds. 

Roanoke W.  T.  Lambert. 

Ro<;licster D.  T.  Powers. 

Roclie8t«r  Township  High  School W.  H.  Banta. 

Rockport F.  S.  Morganthaler. 

Rockville      . .    O.  H.  Blossom. 

Rushville A.  C.  McGregor. 

Salem  Lotus  D.  CofTman. 

Seymour H.  C.  Montgomery. 

Shelbyville J.  H.  Tomlin. 

Sheridan Abraham  Bowers. 

Shipshewaua     J.  W.  HostetHer. 

Shoals O.  H.  GreUt. 

South  Bend    Calvin  Moon. 

South  Whitley J.  W.  Coleberd. 

Spencer A.  L.  Whitmer. 

Snmmitville A.  C.  Wooley. 

Sullivan   W,   C.  McCnllough. 

Swayzee  E.  E.  Petty. 

Terro  Haute W.  H.  Wiley. 

TJiorntown T.  C.  Kennedy, 

Tipton I.  L.  Conner. 

Topeha  L.  K.  Babcock. 

Union  City Linnaeus  Hines. 

Upland W.  W.  Holiday. 

Valparaiso A.  A.  Hnghart. 

Van  Burcn S.  W.  Convoy. 

Veedersburg W.  C.  Brandenburg. 

Veray E.  M.  Danglade. 

Vinconnes A.  E.  Humke. 

Wabasli Miss  Adalaide  S.  Bayloi 

Walkerton A.  E.  ClawHou. 

Wauatali F.  R.  Farnam. 

Warren J.  H.  Shock. 
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Cily.  Snprrmlejuknl. 

W&Tsaw Noble  Harter. 

Washington W.  F.  Aztell. 

Warterloo W.  S.  Almoud. 

Waveland Rnpert  Simpkins. 

Weatfleld  W.  A.  Jessnp. 

West  Lafajette B.  W.  Lawrence. 

WhitinR R.  L.  Hnghes. 

Wiliiiunsport  . .S,  O.  Hanson. 

Winamac W.  H,  Kelley. 

Winchester...    O.  R,  Baker. 

Windfall  John  Owen. 

Wolcott E.  B.  Rizer. 

Worthington W.  B.  VanGordcr. 

Zionsvillo     H.  F.  Oallimore. 


+.     PliOFKSaiONAL  TUAtNINO   OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Ttir  piililir  hifrli  «i-1hmp1  as  it  exists  today  in  .Xiiieriea  is  largely 
the  growtli  of  tlio  p>.-:t  sixty  years.  Thpso  schools  have  to  a 
larpc  pxtent  supplniitod  the  endowed  acndeuiics  and  private  schools 
that  formerly  eonstitiited  the  only  (■onnectioii  between  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  enllepe.  Tts  deveio]miont  has  been  so 
rapid  and  mmplete  that  at  the  bepinninp  of  the  twentieth  century 
we  find  it  a  fundamental  psirt  of  the  system  <if  pnblic  edneation 
in  all  our  states. 

The  functions  of  the  high  school  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  It  completes  and  symmetrises  the  work  l>egnn  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

2.  Tt  seeks  the  safety  of  the  sfntc  by  extendinp  to  the  more 
capable  childnm  of  all  classes  those  educational  advantages  that 
will  result  in  the  selcctii)n  and  training  of  leaders  for  intelligent 
service  in  academic,  professional,  and  industrial  life. 

^.  Tt  opens  the  doors  of  the  college,  the  technical,  and  the 
professional  schools  to  eapaWo  boys  and  girls  of  slender  means. 

4.  Tt  supplies  teachers  and  furnishes  incentives  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

.*>.  Tt  seeks  to  maintain  political  C(|uality  and  active  sympathy 
among  all  classes. 

fi.  Tt  serves  to  extend  among  the  mass  of  people  the  licneficent 
results  of  higher  training  and  sound  learning. 
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1.  Tt-  seeks  to  implant  in  tlip  minds  of  yonth  the  fundamental 
notions  of  idealism  and  morality. 

Tn  making  a  stndv  of  tlie  hipli  snhoola  of  the  coiintry  one  will 
find  that  the  weakest  element  in  their  work  resnlfs  from  Inek 
of  trained  tearhpTs.  A  great  maioritv  of  the  teachers  have  re- 
ceived no  professional  trnininp:  whatever.  Tt  has  been  too  long 
held  that  teachers  like  poets  are  horn,  not  made,  and  therefore 
any  professional  and  technical  instruction,  or  criticism  of  their 
work  is  siiperflnons.  There  seems  to  he  a  belief  that  hy  some 
mysterions  process  of  mental  alchemy  college  students  may  be 
tfansfoTmed  into  siieeessfnl  teachers  by  sitting  behind  the  in- 
stmctor's  desk.  .\  yonnc  man  does  not  become  a  practicing  phy- 
sician after  taking  a  college  conrse  in  physiology,  or  a  lawyer 
after  pas,iinc  his  csamination  in  constitiitional  law;  the  state  in 
both  cases  nrotects,  nlike,  the  voting  man  from  himself  and  the 
commnnitv  from  his  inesnerience.  This  sort  of  protection  is 
not  extended  to  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  high  school  stndenta 
everywhere  are  sufferers  from  the  well  meant  hut  crude  efforts 
of  college  graduates  to  gain  experience,  an  experience  that  must 
he  gained  at  the  expense  of  their  mipils.  Hundreds  of  young 
teachers  with  hisrh  scholarlv  attainments  enter  our  high  schools 
with  amhition  to  sncceed,  reioieing  in  their  opportunities  for  suc- 
cess: yet  there  is  a  constant  nrocession  of  those  who  as  failnres 
abandon  the  profesoion  simnlv  becanse  they  never  were  taught 
the  fir,st  nrinciples  of  theory  and  practice,  and  of  method  in 
the  work  before  them. 

The  seeondarv  school  is  not  merelv  the  first  four  yearn  of  the 
colletre,  nor  is  it  an  additional  fonr  venrs  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  secondary  school  of  todav  fills  a  nlnce  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  that  is  nntonched  bv  the  elementary  school 
or  the  true  colleizp.  The  child  enters  the  high  school  at  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  vears  of  age.  and  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years  passes  through  a  distinct  and  vital  oeriod  of  his  develop- 
ment, Kia  traininff  dnrine  this  adolescent  iieriod  presents  new 
and  vital  problems  that  arc  not  met  in  the  nrimarv  or  elementary 
schools,  and  which  are  not  imnortnnt  in  the  real  colletre. 

With  this  nsvcholoffical  and  new  birth,  new  and  distinct  meth- 
ods become  imnerative.  The  individual  at  this  stage  more  than 
at  any  other  time  of  his  life,  is  snaceptihle  to  real  culture  and 
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developitient  in  most  lives  this  is  tlie  time  of  iiatural  dawn 
of  the  educational  instiuct  It  is  the  waking  time  of  life  in 
both  body  and  miud.  It  is  uow  that  we  fiud  ''subtle  eoiutious 
are  settiug  into  dispositions,  and  dispositions  are  becoiuing  char- 
acter." This  is  especially  the  period  "when  tlie  great  instincts 
of  altruism  begin  to  he  felt  and  trnnsfonu  the  soul,  and  there 
conies  to  the  individual  the  great  conception  that  life  is  after 
all  not  to  be  lived  for  self,  but  for  others;  there  cornea  to  the 
soul  the  instinct  of  suturdiuation  and  sacrifice,  of  being  ready 
to  die  for  what  he  would  live  for." 

In  this  period  of  the  child's  growth  there  is  demanded  of  botli 
parents  and  teachers  a  larger  knowledge  of  his  physical  and 
psychical  life  than  at  any  other  time ;  here  a  broader  knowledge 
of  the  child  nature  and  the  laws  of  his  growth  is  imperativa 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  eleuieulary  schools, 
the  teaclier  trained  for  his  particular  work  is  a  necessity. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  arisen  any 
serious  question  concerning  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  schools.  ISo  long  as  the  only  secondary  school 
of  consequence  was  the  academy  or  college  preparatory  school, 
so  long  the  only  teacher  worth  considering  was  the  college  grad- 
uate. He  who  would  successfully  tit  boys  for  college  must  him- 
self know  by  experience  what  the  college  demanded.  But  with 
the  growth  of  knowledge  of  the  child's  life,  with  an  enlarged 
curriculum,  and  especially  sinot;  the  growth  of  the  high  school 
has  introduced  variety,  not  only  in  tJie  subject  of  instruction, 
but  in  tlie  purposes  of  the  school  us  well,  the  former  supply 
of  teachers  has  proved  inadequate.  Unquestionably  the  lack  of 
professiimal  training  and  technical  knowledge  in  the  art  of  teach- 
iu(ii  on  tlic  part  of  the  average  crollege  graduate,  had  great  weight 
in  promoting  the  belief  that  a  college  education  was  not  an  essen- 
tial pi-e-rpquisile  for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cases  the  normal  school  graduate,  the  specialist  and 
the  elementary  teaclier  who  has  made  a  reputation  in  sclioid  man- 
iigement  have  Ix'en  seWted  for  positions  in  the  high  school  in  pref- 
erence to  those  with  a  liberal  college  training. 

We  may  deplore  tlio  ^litnatioiL  as  wo  will,  i(  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  college-trained  teacher  wilJiout  true  professional 
knowledge  has  but  a  slight  advantage  in  gaining  admission  to 
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our  secondary  school.  The  college  graduate  has  been  carefully 
weighed  these  many  years  aud  too  frequently  found  wanting. 
The  specialist  and  the  normal  school  graduate  have  also  been 
tested  and  the  popular  verdict  is  that  they,  too,  are  often  poor 
craftsmen.  The  educational  welfare  of  the  country  demands  tliat 
public  opinion  recognize  higher  standards  of  professional  prep- 
aration. Those  interested  in  the  good  of  the  school  must  know 
that  "School  keeping  is  not  necessarily  school  teaching,"  The 
technical  ability  to  teach  includes  both,  "The  art  of  teaching 
is  mimicry  and  a  dangerous  gift"  unless  it  is  founded  on  the 
true  science  of  life,  which  takes  into  account  the  ends  and  means 
of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  be  taught  "Gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  normal  schools  must  fail  as  teachers  in  the 
high  school  if  thoy  teach  only  as  they  have  been  taught."  The 
methods  of  college  professors  are  not  always  the  best,  and  if 
they  were,  high  school  pupils  are  not  taught  or  disciplined  as 
college  stuiients  are.  The  work  of  the  secondary  school  is  unique. 
It  requires  an  arrangement  and  ju^sentation  of  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction  in  a  way  unknown  in  the  elementary  school 
and  nnhoeded  in  most  college  teaching;  it  requires  tact,  judgment, 
and  disciplinary  [xiwers  peculiar  to  the  management  of  youth. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  advanced  training  of  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools  we  can  not  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  pr<)blem  of  rennineratiijn  of  the  teacher.  It  is  becoming 
harder,  year  by  year,  for  the  college  gradnat*'  to  find  employment 
in  the  schools  at  a  living  sninrv.  Granted  that  the  nnniber  of 
positions  annimHy  falling  vacant  is  relatively  stationary,  and  that 
the  number  of  applicants  are  annually  increasing,  hut  one  result 
may  he  expected  unless  an  increase  of  wages  can  be  brought 
about.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  seem  to  force 
the  salaries  down.  In  the  majority  of  secondary  schools  of  the 
country,  little  invuniary  inducement  is  offered  to  the  intending 
teacher  to  take  an  advancetl  course  in  professional  training.  It 
may  seem  true  that  so  lightly  is  higher  professional  training  re- 
garded in  secondary  scho<iIs  that  if  is  a  question  whether  the 
average  teacher  who  must  depend  on  the  usual  salary  can  afford 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  the  higher  preparation 
for  his  work. 
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While  we  acknowledge  the  strength  o£  this  argunKsnt,  we  still 
contend  that  tlie  great  advantage  of  the  trained  teacher  in  the 
high  school  will  be  finally  recognized.  When  the  American  people 
see  that  a  thing  is  really  worth  having  they  know  how  to  pay 
for  it  without  grumbling.  The  better  class  of  secondary  schools 
over  the  eonntry  now  pay  fair  salaries  and  insist  on  getting  the 
ablest  teacliprs.  The  very  fact  that  the  etunpetition  for  these  ptisi- 
tions  is  disagreeably  keen  is  the  snrest  guarantee  of  a  better 
system  of  training  teachers  for  the  secondary  work.  The  earnest 
young  teacher  can  not  afford  to  compete,  other  things  being  equal, 
with  those  whose  preparation  has  Iwen  l(«s  expensive  and  less 
complete  than  his;  tlie  only  hope  of  the  ambitions  college  grad- 
nate  is  to  put  himself  distinctively  above  his  competitors  in 
the  field  of  his  chosen  work.  This  fact  furnishes  the  opportunity 
for  flip  teachers*  college  and  the  school  of  pedagog;>-  in  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  precisely  this  condition  of  affairs  which  makes 
possible  for  the  first  time  in  America  a  serious  consideration 
of  ideal  methods  for  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

The  committee  of  fifteen  have  said  that  "One-sixth  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  I'nited  States  are  engaged  in  secondary  work  and  in 
supervision.  These  are  the  leading  teachers.  They  give  edu- 
cational tone  to  the  communities  as  well  as  inspiration  to  the 
larger  body  of  toachors.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  they 
be  imbued  with  the  pnifessional  spirit  springing  from  sound 
professional  eultnre.  The  very  ditticnlt  pfisitions  which  they  fill 
demand  ripe  scholar3hi|i,  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  of  adolescence." 

During  the  sixty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  normal  school 
in  America,  its  influence  on  the  educational  methods  and  thoughts 
of  tJie  c"uutiy  has  been  Wyond  estimate  and  its  growth  phe- 
nomenal. According  to  the  latest  educational  report  of  the  na- 
tional bureau  of  education,  fiO,;")!);!  students  were  in  attendance 
at  the  different  normals  and  training  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  excellence  and  thoronghneBs  of  the  work  in  most  of  these 
.schools  have  always  made  them  centers  of  educational  thought 
in  our  country.  That  the.^e  institutions  have  as  yet  failed  to 
provide  an  ideal  j>reparation  for  all  classes  of  teachers  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact,  that  they  have  in  nearly  all  cases  disregarded 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  professional  training 
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whicli  were  ao  ably  set  fyrtli  by  Commisaiouer  Harris  in  Ills 
article  on  ''The  i'ulure  of  the  isornial  School."  The  most  obvi- 
ous of  these  defects  is  the  failure  to  ditferwitiate  the  work  they 
have  attempted.  The  result  of  this  failure  is  that  all  students, 
irrespective  of  the  part  tliey  are  to  tttke  in  the  professiou,  are 
trained  side  by  aide.  The  same  course  is  supposed  to  train  teach- 
ers to  become  city  superinteiideutM,  ci>unty  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  at  liigli  schools,  elementary  teachers,  prluiary 
teachers,  and  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges.  It  is 
certainly  plain  that  the  qualifications  and  equipment  needed  for 
teachers  in  these  various  positions  are  different  in  a  very  large 
degree. 

The  great  advance  made  in  educational  metliods  during  the 
past  twenty  years  surelj'  warrants  us  in  saying  that  a  new  era 
in  the  problem  of  training  teachers  is  beginning,  resnlting  first 
from  the  demand  of  public  opinion  for  a  higher  class  of  trained 
teachers  in  all  departments  of  the  school,  and  secondly,  freni 
the  recent  movement  of  colleges  and  universities  in  establishing 
professorships  of  education.  It  is  evident  to  all  .students  of  edu- 
cational processes  that  tlic  method  of  instruction  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  work  of  training  teachers  should  vary  according  to 
tlie  grade  of  education  in  which  ihe  student  exi)ects  to  work. 
Commissioner  Harris,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  saya: 
'•There  is  our  method  for  the  higher  education  and  amither  for 
the  elementary.  Within  eacli  of  these  there  should  be  a  further 
discrimination  of  metliods,  so  that  five  stages  of  method  will 
bo  noted,"  These  five  he  enumerates  as  the  metJiod  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, of  the  elementary  school,  of  the  secondary  school,  of 
the  college,  and  of  the  university.  Speaking  of  the  work  which 
will  bn  required  of  the  future  normal  school  and  the  department 
of  education  in  the  university,  ho  says:  "The  student  will  be 
tjiught  how  to  present  a  branch  of  study  symbolically  according 
to  the  method  of  the  kindergarten;  by  typical  facts  as  in  the 
elementary-  scluwU;  scientifically  as  in  the  secondary  school;  com- 
paratively as  in  the  college;  as  a  specialist  would  investigate  it 
in   the  ])ost-graduate  course," 

In  France  there  are  three  classes  of  normal  schools  and  the 
prospeetivo  t«ncher  enters  one  or  the  other  according  to  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  n  teacher  in  tlie  elementary  schools,  a  teacher 
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in  the  secondary  scliools,  or  a  teacher  of  teachers.  The  first 
of  these  norma!  schools  trains  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  of 
hoys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  fifteen.  Eigbtj-nine  of  such 
normals  have  been  established  for  young  men  and  eighty-six 
for  young  winnen  in  France  and  the  French  colonies.  For  the 
training  of  instrnctors  in  these  normal  schools  two  special  schools 
have  been  established,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Here 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  are  studied  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  become  a 
teacher  of  teachers. 

The  noniKil  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  positions 
in  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  at  Paris. 
In  this  school  there  are  approximately  one  himdred  students  who 
are  chosen  by  competitive  examinations,  open  only  to  those  who 
hold  the  bachelor's  degree.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
course  all  students  are  required  to  pass  the  examination  for  the 
master's  degree.  In  all  these  normal  schools  courses  are  given 
in  philosophy,  psychology-,  history  and  principles  of  education, 
and  during  the  last  year  of  the  course  mucli  time  is  devoted 
to  observation  and  practice  teaching  under  skilled  critic  teachers. 

In  Germany's  experienw  we  find  an  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  for  the  true  high  school  teacher  "to  liberal  scholarship  must 
be  added  special  scholarship,  and  to  8]>ecial  scholarship  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  to  professional  knowledge  technical  skill." 
There  the  intonding  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  must  first 
of  all  he  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school;  he  must  also  hold 
a  degree  from  the  university;  he  must  then  obtain  a  certificate 
from  a  state  board  of  examiners.  But  this  certificate  confers  no 
right  to  teach.  Something  more  than  culture  and  scholarship 
is  required.  The  applicant  must  have  taken  a  course  in  philoso- 
phy, ethics,  logic,  psychology',  and  in  the  history  and  principles 
of  edncation,  and  have  spent  one  full  year  in  the  tpT^lirr's  S'.'in- 
inar^',  where  be  is  trained  in  special  methods  of  presenting  tho 
subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach,  in  practice  teaching  under 
guidance,  and  in  familiarizing  himself  with  practical  workings 
of  a  secondary  school.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  owes  more 
to  the  professional  training  of  her  teachers  and  their  strong 
professional  spirit  than  to  any  other  factor  in  her  educational 
system. 
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When  taking  up  the  study  of  this  question  jour  committee 
addressed  &  letter  of  inquiry  to  about  sixty  leading  educators 
of  tlie  United  States  containing  the  following  questions: 

1.  In  addition  to  the  regular  collegiate  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, wliat  professiounl  training  should  be  required  of  applicants 
for  high  Bcliool  positions? 

2.  ITow  can  this  training  be  given  by  colleges? 

3.  How  can  this  training  be  given  by  our  normal  schools? 

4.  How  can  this  training  be  given  by  our  city  training  schools  ? 

5.  What  requirements  as  to  professional  training  are  made 
of  applicants  for  high  school  positions  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  your  city? 

Fifty-one  answers  were  received  to  this  letter.  In  answer  to 
the  first  qnestion,  forty-two  said  that  in  addition  to  the  regular 
college  course  one  or  more  years  of  strictly  professional  character 
covering  the  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  required. 

Of  these  forty-two  answers,  twenty-one  insisted  that  one-half 
year  or  more  should  be  given  by  all  students  to  the  observation 
of  good  high  school  work  and  practice  in  actual  teaching  under 
skilled  critic  teachers.  Among  those  favoring  the  requirement 
of  the  practice  work  were  the  following :  Charles  Degarmo,  Cor- 
nell university;  Elwood  Cubbcrly,  Inland  Stanford;  F.  Truedley, 
Yoiuigstown,  Ohio;  George  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111.;  J.  F. 
Millspangh,  Minnesota  sfato  normal;  Edwin  B.  Cos,  Xenia, 
Ohio;  G,  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  university;  Henry  Wittemore, 
SlasRachu setts  state  normal;  .T.  Jf.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City; 
\V.  X.  Ilailmann,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Paul  H.  Hanns,  Harvard  uni- 
ver.sity:  Sam  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  university;  Arthur  C.  Boy- 
don,  ilassacliusotts  state  normal;  S.  T.  Dial,  Lockland,  Ohio; 
0.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester;  C.  A.  McMurray,  Bloomington,  HI.; 
Frnncis  W.  Parker,  Chicago;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  K.  I.; 
L.  II.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Twelve  of  these  forty-two  made 
the  specializing  in  the  subject  the  candidate  experts  to  teach,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  college  course,  a  very  important  require- 
ment. 

In  the  second  qnestion  the  general  answer  was  that  tlie  colleges 
and  universities  could  furnish  opportunities  for  the  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  pedagogy 
for  graduate  students.     In  order  to  provide  for  the  observation 
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and  practice  work  provision  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made 
for  eo-operation  with  the  public  high  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  college  where  students  could  do  work  under  skilled  direction. 

The  answers  to  the  third  question  were  nearly  uniform  and 
to  the  effect  that  this  work  could  not  be  done  by  the  normal  school 
as  generally  organized.  But  it  would  require  the  establishment 
in  these  schools  of  special  departments  for  intending  high  school 
teachers  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  in  the  college 
or  its  equivalent,  and  the  establishment  of  practice  school  facili- 
ties. 

Concerning  the  fourth  question  the  answers  were  uniform  to 
the  effect  that  the  city  training  school  could  not  practically  do 
this  work  owing  to  the  small  number  of  teachers  required  and 
the  largo  cost  of  maintaining  a  special  school  for  this  work. 
This  plan  was  tried  for  a  time  at  Providence,  R.  T.,  and  at 
Brookline,  Mass. 

The  answers  to  the  fifth  question  were  to  the  effect  that  no 
city  from  which  an  answer  was  received  had  any  uniform  re- 
quirement in  regard  to  the  professional  training  of  high  school 
teachers.  Most  of  the  cities  require  that  the  candidates  have  a 
college  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  many  of  them  that  they 
should  have  specialized  in  the  branches  tbey  are  to  teach.  Two 
answers  held  that  professional  training  for  elementary  work  and 
successful  practice  therein  were  a  good  preparation  for  high 
school  teachers. 

What,  then,  is  the  ideal  preparation  to  be  expected  of  high 
school  teachers?  The  lowest  requirements  we  can  consistently 
demand  would  include  four  elements:  (1)  General  academic 
culture.  (2)  Special  academic  training  in  the  subjects  the  can- 
didate expects  to  teach.  (3)  Theoretical  professional  training. 
(4)    Practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

First  General-  culture.  Six  years  ago  the  committee  of  fifteen 
said  that  "the  degree  of  acholarship  required  of  the  secondary 
teacher  is  by  conamon  consent  fixed  at  a  college  education.  No 
one,  with  rare  exception,  should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  high 
school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  preparation."  The  culture 
gained  by  a  four  years'  course  in  advance  of  the  grades  to  be 
taught  is  not  too  much  to  demand.  The  inspiring  influence  that 
comes  from  a  well   developed  manhood  or   womanhood   taught 
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to  view  the  subjects  of  tlio  secondar,)-  school  in  a  comparative 
manner,  and  trained  to  eoe  tlie  relationships  oxisting  in  the  vari- 
ous spheres  of  kuowledgt",  is  a  force  tliat  the  managers  of  a  high 
scliocd  can  not  afford  to  neglect. 

Second.  Special  training  in  the  snbjects  to  be  taught.  The 
fact  that  a  high  sehcMil  teacher  must,  in  some  degree  hi'  a  3i>ecialist 
is  generally  recognized.  In  addition  to  the  usual  college  course, 
the  applicant  should  have  specialized  one  or  more  years  either 
during  his  e<.illege  course  or  in  the  post-graduate  courses  of  the 
niiiversity  in  the  suhject.-i  he  expects  to  teach.  Air,  Knsscl],  of 
Columbia  university,  in  his  article  on  the  "Training  of  Teachers 
for  Secondarj-  Schools,"  says:  *'Tlic  strongest  argument  that 
we  can  use  against  the  average  ctdlege  graduate  is  that  he  has 
nothing  ready  to  teach.  This  argument  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  normal  graduate,  however  well  he  may  be  equipped 
on  the  professional  side.  Neither  liberal  culture  nor  professional 
skill  can  at  all  replace  the  solid  sub-stratum  of  genuine  scholar- 
ship on  which  all  true  secondary  education  rests.  No  one  who 
knows  the  scope,  purpose,  and  methods  of  collegiate  instruction, 
no  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  average  normal  school,  will 
for  a  moment  say  that  such  training  necessarily  gives  any  remark- 
able degree  of  s|>ccial  knowledge.  S[>ccial  scholarship  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  qua liticat ions  for  secondary  teaching.  Without 
it  the  teacher  becomes  a  slave  to  manuals  and  text-books;  his  work 
degenerates  into  a  formal  routine  with  no  life,  no  spirit,  no  educa- 
tive power." 

Third,  Theoretical  professional  training.  The  committee  of 
fifteen  outlined  the  course  in  the  science  of  teaching  for  the 
secondary  teacher  to  include  i>sychology  in  its  physiological  and 
cxi>erimental  features,  methodology-,  school  economy,  history  of 
education,  and  philosophy  of  education.  The  true  teacher  must 
know  the  nature  of  mind.  He  must  understand  the  process  of 
learning,  the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of  the  will, 
and  the  gniwth  of  character.  The  secjmdary  teacher  should  have 
had  such  a  course  in  professional  work  as  will  enable  him  to 
view  his  own  subjects  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in 
their  relation  to  the  child  and  society.  "A  teacher  may  be  able 
to  teach  the  subject  ever  so  well,  may  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  distinguished  educator,  yet  through  his  whole  life  may 
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he  a  tPacher  of  Latin  nr  phvsics  or  Tiistory,  rather  than  a  teacher 
of  children."  The  ae^nndary  teacher  needs  to  know  the  psychology 
of  the  adoleacent  period,  in  parficnlar.  This  is  that  important 
time  in  a  child's  life  which  we  know  as  the  period  of  beginnings, 
the  hefrinning  of  a  more  generous  and  nmbitionfl  life,  a  period 
having  the  fnture  wrapped  np  in  it;  a  transition  period  of  storm 
and  stress,  in  which  egoism  gives  way  to  altruism  and  the  social, 
moral  and  religions  feelings  hnd  and  hloom.  To  he  a  guide  of 
yonth  in  this  formative  state  requires  a  nature  both  deep  and 
sympathetic,  and  a  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  deeper  natnre 
of  child  life. 

Fonrth.  Practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  special 
training  for  the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  of  primary 
importance.  Tt  is  safe  to  say  that  no  quality  is  so  absolntely 
desired  in  the  teacher  as  the  technical  ability  to  teach.  After 
the  question  relating  to  general  culture,  special  and  professional 
knowledge  have  been  answered,  there  comes  the  nil-important  qiies- 
tion  that  must  be  asked  of  every  candidate — "Can  he  teach?" 

This  trninine  in  the  art  of  teaching  shonld  include  botb  obser- 
vation and  practice.  Tn  all  real  training  schools  for  secondary 
teachers,  students  must  be  required  to  observe  true  high  scbool 
work  nntil  they  have  become  saturated  with  its  spirit.  They 
must  nlso  be  given  large  opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching  under 
the  giTidance  of  skilled  critic  teachers. 

Many  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country 
have  within  the  past  few  vears  recognized  the  importance  of 
professional  training  of  college  graduates  for  teaching  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  and  have  established  post-graduate  courses 
in  educational  work  to  meet  this  need,  A  few  of  the  best  normal 
schools  have  also  sought  to  meet  this  demand,  and  have  estab- 
lished reintlar  courses,  in  which  college  graduates  may  do  a 
hiirh  ffrnde  of  professional  work.  Tn  most  instances,  however,  both 
the  normal  schools  and  the  colleires  have  failed  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  regular  practice  work  in  high  school  teaching.  Tn 
many  cases  thev  provide  ample  opportunity  for  observation,  but 
omit  entirely  the  practice  work. 

Tn  TTnrvard  nedagoffical  school  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  neiffbhoring  hieh  schools  whereby  graduate  students, 
before  completing  their  course  in  professional  work,  may  not  only 
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observe  high  school  work,  hut  do  actual  teaching  ubder  skilled 
critic  teachers.  In  Brown  university  we  understand  that  grad- 
uate students  in  the  pedagogical  department  may  teach  half  the 
time  in  the  Providence  high  school  under  skilled  supervision, 
The  Columbia  teacher's  college  affords  opportunities  to  all  stu- 
dents for  both  observation  and  practice  work.  The  high  school 
at  Brookline,  Mass.,  under  Superintendent  Dutton,  arranged  to 
give  graduate  students  from  Wellesley  college  opportunities  for 
observation  and  practice  under  critic  teachers.  We  understand 
that  a  few  of  the  state  normals  in  the  east  have  ofifered  similar 
advantages  to  students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching. 

The  Indiana  state  normal  school  attempts  to  do  four  things 
in  order  to  aid  the  student  wishing  to  engage  in  high  school  work 
in  their  preparation: 

1.  The  course  of  study  affords  to  the  students  a  fairly  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  study  the  different  branches  taught  in  the 
high  school,  and  to  specialize  upon  them. 

2.  In  the  practice  work  the  students  who  are  to  enter  upon 
teaching  in  the  high  schools  are  given  more  extended  observation 
and  practice  in  grades  seven  and  eight  than  in  the  lower  grades. 
This  enables  them  to  have  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  conijition 
of  students  entering  the  high  schools. 

3.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  city  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  such  students  are  assigned 
for  observation  in  the  Terre  Haute  high  school.  This  observation 
is  both  general  and  special ;  that  is,  they  observe  the  work  of 
the  different  departments  in  general,  and  give  special  observation 
in  the  department  for  which  they  are  preparing. 

4.  These  students  at  the  end  of  the  work  in  observation  make 
a  specific  report  to  the  head  of  the  professional  department  as 
to  courses  of  study,  methods  and  presentations,  eta.,  as  found 
in  the  high  schools. 

The  Indiana  iiniversity  offers  courses  in  psychology,  philosophy 
and  pedagogy  in  educational  work  which  it  would  require  several 
years'  study  to  complete.  Some  of  these  are  designed  especially 
for  intending  high  school  teachers  and  give  in  compact,  separate, 
practical  form  such  a  survey  of  principles,  methods,  and  organi- 
zation in  secondary  education  as  is  deemed  necessary.     The  fol- 
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lowing  statements  of  iJieae.  special  courses  are  taken  with  but 
slight  alteration  from  their  catalogue: 

1.  Special  courees  in  high  school  pedagogy.  High  school  ped- 
agofiy,  lectures,  reports,  recitations.  The  following  topics  are 
treated :  High  achool  management,  including  liygiene ;  the  organ- 
ization and  function  of  secondary  schools  in  different  countries; 
the  general  history  of  secondary  education ;  the  history  of  meth- 
ods; the  psychology  of  adolescence;  the  reports  of  the  committee 
of  ten  and  the  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements,  with 
related  literature. 

2.  Teachers'  courses  in  the  different  departments.  Most  of 
the  departments  whose  subjects  are  represented  in  high  schools 
offer  teachers'  coursqi,  in  which  the  methods  of  teaching  such 
subjects  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 

3.  Conferences  on  secondary  education.  Lectures  on  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  in  the  high  school  nirninlnm 
are  given  by  the  professors  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
university  concerned. 

4.  Observation  and  apprentice  courses.  Each  student  taking 
this  work  will  teacb  not  less  than  two  weeks  as  an  apprentice  in 
some  high  school  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  will  also  visit  and  prepare 
a  written  report  upon  the  work  in  at  least  four  other  high  schools. 

In  these  schools  opportunities  for  full  and  sufficient  practice 
work  are  not  yet  provided.  But  the  indications  all  point  one 
way.  The  outline  of  work  in  the  high  grade  professional  school 
of  the  future,  in  which  high  school  teachers  are  to  be  trained, 
must  include  in  addition  to  the  usual  curriculum  in  special  studies, 
full  opportunities  for  obsen'ation  and  practice  in  high  school 
classes  under  trained  supervision. — From  report  of  committee  rep- 
resenting the  Indiana  council  of  education,  Supt.  T,  A.  Mott, 
chairman. 
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5.     STATTSTTrS  AXD  TLT.FSTRATIONR  OF 
COifMTRSTOXF.n  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

AKRON  HIOH  SfirOOI,. 
Mrs.  C.   n.  Tciiiiili-fiiii.   Siii>erliil(>iii1piit. 
Organized.  1896.    Comnirssloneil.  1901. 
SnperintendentR.  with  dates  of  spn'lci-: 

Mr.  A.  A.  Campbrll 18!)0-189» 

Mr.  JnmeH  Htrlnen 1800-1002 

Mr.  A.  B.  Gftst 1902-1908 

Mrs.  Ciirrle  H.  Tompleton 1903-1004 

Prlnclpols  and  aHaistantH: 

Mr.  A.  B.  Gaat 1S09-1901 

Mre.  C.  H.  Templeton 1901-1903 

Mr.  J.  H.  HplKliway 190.1-1904 

High  school  tparhers  mid  subjects  tlicy  tench: 

Mrs.  C.  H.  TempMon.  Engllmh  and  Miithematlos. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Heighway.  Mathematics  and  S(-lcnee. 
Mr.  Ttnlph  No.ver,  I^tln  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  sthool  teachers,  including  superintendents, 

};480. 
Training  of  teachers; 

Mrs.  C.  n.  Tempk'ton.  Slate  Normal.  Tcrrp  Hnnte,  a  gradHBte:  an 

undergraduate  of  rhlcaE<)  I'nlversHy;  attended  three  years. 
Mr.  .T.  O.  Heighway,  a  grailnnte  of  Valparaiso  Normal. 
Mr.  Ralph  Noyer,  a  graduate  of  .\kron  High  School;  nn  undergradu- 
ate of  Indiana  TThlvcrsity.  attended  one  year. 

Enrolimeut  In  high  school 42 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  hlgli  xehool 230 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003) 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  fl'-KKIi 1 

Numl)er  In  this  class  that  went  to  i-nllege None 

Numljpr  of  graduates  since  seliool  was  organized 22 

Nunilwr  of  these  who  have  attended  college 5 

ALBANY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  L.  forj-.  Buporlntendeiit. 

Organized.  1.S93.     Commissioned,  0<'tolicr.  1S9P. 

SuiH-rhitendentB.  with  dates  of  service: 

N.  B.  Powers IRSiri-lSn.') 

R.  F.  Dyer 1S95-1899 

H.  S.  Kaufman,  Sepl  ember 1890-1903 

W.  L.  Cory,  Septemlier 1003- 

Prluclpals  and  assistants: 

Principal,  J.  E.  Orr;  Asslslant.  Mrs.  H,  S.  Kaufman 1809-1000 

Principal,  W.  T.,  Cory:  .\ssislant,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Kaufman IIMTD-IOO.'S 

Principal.  J.  C.  Dickerson:  Assistant.  Wilbur  V.  Bell 1903- 
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High  school  tencbers  iiud  sutijecls  tlie;  tench: 

W.  L,  Cory,  Itotiiiiy.  I'hysk's  nuil  History. 

J.  C.  DIckersoii.  Latin  imd  Mntlteiualks. 

W.  V.  Bell.  EiigllMli  itiid  HIstnry. 
Avi'vaxe  yearly  salary  of  hl(;h  scliool  tcafliprs.   Including  sui>pr[nteiiileiU, 

$G0O. 
Ti'iiliiing  of  tpachem: 

W.  L.  Cory,  (.TJiiluatc  i/lassic  cniirsc.  three  yi'mis.  Central  Normal 
College:  ii\tni  KriKliiale.  toiir-yeiir  course,  ludhiiiik  State  Normal 
ScluKil. 

J.  C  Dlckeiijoii,  graduate  cuiirxe.  I.eliauon  Normal. 

W.  V.  Kell.  graduate  Albany  High  School. 

Eiirullmeut  In  high  )icliool .* 34 

Tola!  enrollment  in  griidcM  ami  high  Kehool 325 

NunihiT  of  girls  grailuatcil  last  year  (I!''>^] T) 

Number  ot  boys  j^iiiduated  hint  year  (lOlj;!) 2 

Number  lu  tills  doas  tliiit  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  grndnali-s  siui.'e  school  ivas  orgniiiKi-il 3R 

Number  of  these  who  Imve  attoudcd  college S 


Albany  High  School. 
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ALBXANDllIA  HIOH  SCHOOL. 
J.  G.  Collk'ott,  Superintendent. 

Orgaulzi'd,  1803.    Cuiu missioned.  18!>4. 

SnperlntendeulH.  with  dates  of  eervlce: 

T.  M.  Nuzuin 1893-1834 

I.   V.  Busb.v 1894-1902 

Lanrenci'    SIcTurnnii 1902-1008 

J.  G.  Colllcott 1003-19W 

Principals  and  assistants: 

J.  T.  Giles 1884-1900 

J.  a.  Colllcott 1000-1901 

J.  H.  Waguer 1901-1904 

O.  H.  WllUiims 1004- 

Hi;.'b  scliool  teacliers  and  subjects  they  teacb: 
Oscar  Willlnms,  Science. 
Beatrice  Jones,  History. 
Nellie  Cooke.  Ent'llsli. 
D.  A.  NorriB.  I.ntln. 
Esther  Schwurlz,  Germiiii. 
Harry  Ileddkk.  Mathemntlca. 
Mary  Biereton.  Music. 
Gertrude  Galeriu,  Drawing. 

.\v(!rn(te  yenrly  salary  of  IiIrIi  school  teachers,  Including  suiierlnlcudent. 

TniliiInK  of  teachers: 

Oscar  WlllInmH.   (graduate   Indiana    State   Normal;  senior,   Indiana 
University. 

Beatrice  .lonew,  Junior  I.<>liinrt  Stnnford,  Jr..  University. 

Nellie  Cookp,  Kraduate  DePauw  OulversUy, 

I).  C.  Norrls.  graduate  Indlnna  State  Normal. 

Esther  Schwartz,  sophoniiire  Indiana  University. 

Harry  Reddlck,  senior.  Indiana  University. 

Kni^ollment  in  high  Bcliool 140 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 1,335 

Number  of  girls  graduated  Inst  year  (1903) C 

Number  of  boys  grnduated  last  year  (1003) 3 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 57 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 14 
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Alexandria  High  School. 


Amdoy  (Academy)  Hujh  Hchoul. 
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AMBOY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
A.  E.  Mnnln.  SuiHTintendenl. 

Organlzt-d.  lSi2.    ConiiiiisMioii(-il  18SU. 

SuiierliitendcmtN,  wlib  dnlew  of  service: 

J.  'A.  A.  Mi-CiiBKlmu 188G-1893 

Supt.   Kimiiieil   1893-1895 

P.  M.  Ilokp 1895-l!>re 

P.  D.  Perkius 1902-1902,  Doc,  27 

A.   E.   Miirilii 1H03-11XM 

PrliK'lpulH  and  aflHlHlniitK: 

JpHse  Small  1892, 

A.  C.  Baldwin 18»2-1894 

Vcriit'  Baldwin  18IM-1S9C 

O.   1).    SIflluii 189«-18Bi! 

P.  I-.  Klliig 1899-1902 

Mildi\'d  Cain    1002-1903 

F.  J.  Kimball ]t«n3-inOi 

HIkIi  Kclioitl  tcn<-1ii>rs  and  nuIiJi'cN  Hk-.v  tciit-li: 
A,  E.  Mnnln.  Latin,  IliMtorj-  and  I'liyslts, 
V.  J.  KImliiill.  MatlK'imilk'N  and  Kn^llKh. 
A.  S.  TliiiinaK.  I'liyMlnKrapliy,  JJcoci-aidiy.  ("Ivit-s  and  Ocneral  lllstorj'. 

Avcragi'  y<'arly  salary  iif  IiIrIi  si-liool  li-ai-liiTR.  InohidliiK  BUiierlntcnili'nt. 
$000. 

Trainiiiir  of  tiaclicrs: 

A.  K.  Miirtin.  liljrli  srliool  sraduiitc:  sludeiit  M.H)re's  IIlll  Coll.w.  Uv.> 
yi'iirs;  Indiana  rnlvi-rtilty.  one  icriii;  mul  jri"ailiiatc  of  Knrlham. 

m». 

V.  J.   KInitiall.  jiradualc  Aniliiiy   Aciidi-iny:  Sliito   Sornial;  anil   foiir 
terms  at  State  Univernlly. 

A.  8.  Tlitiiiins.  (iraduiite  AmlMiy  Acaili'niy.  and  one  lerni  Slate  Xor- 
nial. 

Knrnlhiifnt  In  IiIkU  sclio.il tiO 

Total  enrollment  In  Knides  and  hluli  w-lnml 23(1 

Ximdier  of  i;lrl«  ;.'ra<Uinli'il  lust  year  (UKKtl None 

NundHT  r>r  luiyn  ei-ndiiated  lail  year None 

.NiiiiilH-r  in  IhlHclaHs  that  went  lo  oolleRe N'oiie 

NumlMT  of  iiradiialeH  nini'e  school  wan  ornnnizinl 125 

Number  of  tlietie  who  liave  ntti'ndcd  collegi- 55 
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ANDERSON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  W.  Carr,  8ai>erlntendent. 
OrgantziHl,  1873,    Commissioned,  1875. 
Superlntpudents,  with  dntwi  of  st'rvlce: 

JuBtln  N.  Study 1873-1881 

K.  I.  Hamilton 1881-1887 

A.   J.   Dlpboyi. 1887-1890 

J.  W.  Cnrr 1880- 

Prliipipnls  nnd  usiifRtaiits: 

R.  1.  Hamlltoi),  A.  J.  Dlplwye.  Lather  froiner,  John  F.   McClure, 
O.  L.  Kelso,  WEIbert  Ward.  James  B.  Pearcy. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  achoot  tenchers,  incluUiug  superintendent, 

S982.94. 
Trnlnlng  of  teacliers: 

If  you  mean  blgli  sehool  teachers  alone,  see  list  of  teachers.  If  you 
mean  all  leaehers,  I  will  sny  that  there  are  id  eollege  people  and  60  normal 
Bt'hool  people.  Only  three  have  had  neither  college  nor  normal  school 
training— B3  touchers  In  all.  So  you  see  some  have  had  both  normal  school 
and  college  training. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 480 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  sohool 3,721 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1!K13) 48 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1003) Zi 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 12 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 660 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college ._. 238 
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ANGOLA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
H.  H.  Keep.  StiperinteDdeDt. 
Organized,  1871.    Commissioned,  1902. 
Siiiwrlntendcnts,  with  dates  of  service: 

A.   B.  SteTena No  dati 

W.  O.  Bailey No  data 

J.  W.  Wyandt 18!»3-190S 

No  data  for  earlier  BuperlDtendeotB. 
Principals  and  assistants: 

C.  J.  Sharp,  Howard  Long,  Mrs.  Melendy.  OrvIIle  Smith. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  tench: 

H.  L.  Rockwood  (Grammar  Grade),  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

E.  V.  Shockley.  Qngllsb,  History,  Latin,  Physical  Geography. 

H.  H.  Keep,  Algebra,  Seience.  German. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Including  superintendent, 

S74T.6C%. 
Training  of  teacliera: 

H.  H.  Keep,  superintendent,  B.  S.,  Tri-State  Normal  College. 

E.  V.  Sbockley,  senior.  Indiana  University. 

H.  L.  Rockwood..  B,  S.,  Trl-State  Normal  College. 
Training  of  teachers: 

No  special,  except  from  experience. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 83. 

Total  enrollment  In  gradea  and  high  school 425 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 13 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1908) 0^ 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college No  data 

Number  of  graduates  sirice  school  ivaa  organized 100 

Number  of  thcae  who  have  attended  college No  data 
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ARCADIA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
E.  J.  Llewelyn.  Superlutendent. 

Organized,  1887.    CommlsBloned,  1902. 

Superintendents,  with  dates  of 'servtce: 

C.  A.  Peterson 1887-1889 

J.I  Aj  MitoheB.- 1889-1891 

M.  C.  Martz 1891-1893 

J.  M.  Asbby 1893-1804 

J.  H.  Mavl^ 1894-1805 

Wi  Curtis  Day; 1895-1896 

D..  EL  Vaace 189G-1897 

N.  C.  Randall 1897-1901 

B.  J.  Llewelya. since  1901 

Prtncipals  and'  assistants: 

Preceding  the  year  1609  the  superintendent  did  all  the  work. 

W:  A.  Jessup,  Principal 1899-1901 

B.  O.  KloM*  Principal 1900-1901 

R.  G.  Beals.  Principal 1901-1903 

Miss  Julia  E.  Stout since  1903 

The  Assistant  Principals  are  ae  foilows: 

E.  B.  Fitzpatrick 1899-1902 

W.  B.  Shoemaker.  A.  B 1002-1903 

J.  S.  Hlnshaw,  A.  B , since  1903 


Arcadia  High  School. 
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Hlsli  school  teachers  aud  BUbjects  they  teach: 

MIbb  Jnlia  E.  Stoul,  High  Sehool  Principal,  Bugllsb  and  Ulstoi?. 
Mr.  I.  S.  Hiiisliaw,  First  AsnlstHut  PrinelpnI.  Science  and  Matlie- 

inatics. 
E.  J.  Llewelyn,  Superlotcndent.  Latin. 
Walter  Hnrger,  Music  Supervisor. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  Icncbora,  Includlug  s  n  peri  n  tend  cut. 

$570. 
Training  of  tcachere; 

E,  J.  Llewelyn,  graduate  of  WeHtlield  Co  in  missioned  High  School; 
undergradnatfi  in  Enrlluim  t'ollege  for  three  years;  and  atteoded 
and  taught  in  a  county  normal  three  summers.  Has  taught  and 
sn)>er  In  tended  for  r>l  months. 
Mlsa  Julia  E.  Stout,  p-aduatc  of  C'ieei'o  ConimlHsioned  High  School; 
has  had  11  terms  of  wori:  at  DePiiuw  University,  and  has  taught 
a  number  of  terms  successfully. 
Mr.  I.  S.  Hinshaw,  A.  B.,  high  Hchool  graduate;  Earlham  graduate 
K|>rlng  of  1903;  attended  summer  term  (Itm^)  at  State  Normal. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 72 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 351 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (15)03) 5 

Number  of  hoys  grndunlcd  last  year  (11X13) 2 

Number  In  tliis  class  tliiit  went  to  college U 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 14 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 22 

ASHLEY  HIGH  SfHOOL, 
James  A.  Moody,  Su|)erlntendent. 
Orgfinlzed,  1894.    Commissioned,  1903. 
Superintendent B,  wllh  dates  of  service: 

W.  H.  May 1893-18»: 

J.  Waller  Johnson 1897-1901 

n.  H,   Keep 1^1-1003 

JonicB  A.  Moody 1903- 

Prlncipals  and  assistants; 

Miss  Roxana  (!.  Johnson. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach; 

James  A.  Moody.  Latin.  Geometry,  Physios.  Chemistry  and  Book 

keeping. 
Miss    Roxnnn    G.    Jobnson.    Greek    and    Roman    History.    English 
Hlstorj'.    Literature   (American   and   English).    Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  and  Algebra. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

5500. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Supt.  James  A.  Moody.  .\.  B..  from  TrI-Slate  Normal  College.  An- 
gola. Ind,.  course  36  months. 
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Principal  Miss  Roxniin  (i.  Joluisoii.  A.  B,.  from  ludlnon  University. 
Seventb  aii<]  olghlli  eniilos,  Miss  I.iiclln  Rcin]>ls.  umlergraduate  of 

Indiana  SIntf  Normal,  with  throe  yenrs  (Tpdlts. 
Fifth  and  sixth  grndps,  Miss  Bcrta  Mills,  undergraduale  of  DePauw, 

Third  and  fourtli  grades.  Miss  Gussk'  Courtor.   Rochester  Nortual 

Rraduate.  three  years. 
Second  erade,  MIsh  Ruth  Koe|>,  undergraduate  from  Tri-Statc  Nor- 
mal L'olleRC,  two  ycfli-a  attendance. 
First  grade,  Mian  .\liiia  Hnssleman.  imderin'iiduate  Tri-State  Normal 
College,  two  years. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 34 

Total  enrollmuiit  In  grades  and  high  school 240 

Number  of  girls  griiduated  last  year  (1003) 4 

Number  of  t)oys  graduated  last  year  (l!t03) 3 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  colleRc 4 

Number  of  gra<luates  hImcc  school  was  orgaiib^'d 20 

Number  of  these  who  havt'  attended  college 12 

ATTICA  HIGH  SCHOOL!*. 
K.   H.  Drake,  Superlntetideiil. 
.1.  K.  I.aylon,  Actlug  Superintendent. 
Organi!!e<l.  1870.    (TduunlsH  limed.  1875. 
Suiicrlutendouts.  wllli  dates  of  sei'vlce: 

Waltz.   Caldwell,  Hnniett.   Buller.   HukwII.   Frenili.  Kenawton,   S.   E. 
Harwood.  Coiiltrai>.  W.  H.  Hershmnn.  Vt'.  A,  Millis,  E.  H.  Drake, 
.1.  E.  Layton. 
Principals  and  assistants: 

W.  F.  Mullhinlx.  iiresi-ut  l'riiicl|ial. 
High-  school  teachers  and  subji'cts  tlicy  Ictich: 

W.  F.  MullinniK.  Malliemnlii-s  ami  History. 
Cni-olyn  S.  fireenc.  Eiigllsh  and  Geniiau. 
Winifred  A.  Ilnliiiell,  Lalln  and  History. 
G.  W.  Henderson.  Sclcuci'. 
AvernKC  yearly  salary  of  lilsh  school  teachers.   Including  superintendent, 

S78ft, 
Training  of  teachers; 

J.  E.   Layton.  graduate  Indiana  Slate  Normal  Sehirol  and  Indiana 

University. 
Carol.vn  Greene,  graihiate  Moiitlcello  Seminary. 
Winifred  Ilubbcll,  graduate  Mlrlilgaii  ITulversity. 
W.  V.  Mnlllnulx.  graduate  S|ieneer  High  Sctiool. 

Enrollment  In  Idgh  school -^- 85 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  seluH)! flfil 

Nunihcr  of  girls  graduated  last  year  ftrHKtl 8 

Number  of  boys  gnidunted  lust  year  (V.tm) a 

Number  In  tiilB  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organixed 151 

Nuuiber  of  these  who  have  attended  college 70 
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AUBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
B.  B.  Harrison,  Supt^rlDtendeiit. 
OrKaiilzed,  ISSO.    CommlBsioncd,  18m. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

W,  H.  Myers 18a<M882 

M.  W.   HarrEson 1882-1886 

B,  B.  Harrison 1886'to  prewiot  time 

Principals  and  assistauts; 

Dr.  Llda  Leasure 1888.1884 

H.  E.  Coe 1884-1888 

Minnie  Deming *. 188&188B  ' 

H.  E.  Coe 188&-1894 

J.  C.  Teeters 1894-1808- 

H.  G.  Brown 1896-180f 

O.  D.  Tyner 1901- 

High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teacb: 

O.  D.  Tyner,  Principal  High  School,  Mathematics  and  History, 
Julia  M.  Hodge,  Latin  and  English. 

B.  B.  HarrisoD,  Superintendent,  Latin,  German  and  Science. 
Mae  Provlnes,  Physical  Geography. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Inalnding  superintendent. 

8712.50. 
Training  of  teachers: 

B,  B.  Harrison,   A.  B.,  Oberlln  College. 
O.  D.  Tyuer,  undergraduate  (several  schools). 
Julia  M.  Hodgo,  A.  B.,  Michigan  University, 
Mue  rrovlnea,  nndergratluatc  Chicago  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 72  . 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  aud  high  school 920 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 8' 

Number  of  hoys  graduated  last  year  (1003) 2 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 151 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 54 

AURORA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
.Tos.  It.  Houston,  Superintendent. 
Organixed,  IWIO.     Coiumi».sloned,  1904. 
Super iu tend ents,  witli  dates  of  service: 

A.  W.  Freeman ISCS-lSfiT. 

-M-    Hutchinson 1805-JSOtl 

O.  H.  Temple 18GG-1868 

J.  M.   Davidson 18f!8-lSfiS> 

E.  S,  Clari; 1809-1870 

V.  H.  Tufts 1876-1881 

It.  S.  Groves 1881-1883 

F.  D.  Churchill 1883-1800 
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Robt.   Wood 1890-1805 

»anford    Bell 18S»5-18!K) 

J.   R.    Houston I89«- 

Prlnciimls  mill  nRKlsliints: 

ThoM.  W.  liei'ordH. 
High  8(.'lio<il  toui'liers  and  Hubjcc'tK  they  tfach: 

Thos.  W.  Ricords.  I'hysicii.  Eiielisli  iiDd  History. 

SlisB    IIul<Inli    S^vprlu,    Mathpnmtl.B.    Civil    Governmciit.    Fhyslcal 
Geoijrapliy  niid  Butuny. 

Mlsis  Kiillii  KnKSi'tiiiuii].  English  iind  t^itln. 
Averjigi'  ycnrly  xnlury  of  liljL.'b  mcIiooI  lenchera,   hicliuliiiir  suiK-rlulendent. 

S731.25. 
Trufiilug  of  teiicliprs: 

Thus.  W.  KtreonK  Kniiliiate  ttt  StHtp  NormnI  nnrt  Stiite  University. 

MlsH  Hnldtih  Scvtrlii,  );nidimli'  of  Ktiite  Xorniiil. 

MiHs  Kiilla  KiiMHOluiiiiii.  ^iriidnulc  »UUc  NormnI  nnd  SInte  Uiilvcrsily. 

Jos.  K.  Houston.  M.  S..  Moi.ivs  Illll  Collefic 

Knrollment  In  high  rHiooI 118 

Total  enrollment  In  gnides  iiiid  hlsh  fielio*) GOO 

Number  of  girls  );r)iiluiited  ln«t  year  (l!)a-t) 5 

Number  of  boys  grndurtted  lust  year  (ISKI.1) 4 

Number  in  iliis  eiass  Mint  went  to  colli'Ee 3 

Number  of  pradnati's  slnee  school  was  orKiinlwil .'(-14 

XumlKT  of  these  who  have  niteiided  eoHege 4."i 

itKDFoitn  Hiun  sriiool,. 

W.  ]*:.   AlexnnihT,  Sii|ierliilenilent. 

OrKJinlzed,   1870.     Commis-iionert.  1884. 

Sujierlnteiidenls,  with  dales  of  service; 

Jaw,  A.  Madden 1870-1880 

I).  D.  Itlakeimiii 18«o-18S:i 

V.  P.  Smith 18S3-188S 

F.  M.  Stalker 1888.1802 

ChHs.  Thomas  18n2-18fl3 

E.  K.  Dye 1893-18nri 

Chas.  CiinnlnKliHiii   1895-18S«i 

W.  E.  Alexander 180(1- 

Hlgli  B<'hm)I  ti'aehers  and  snbj'''"'"  ""ey  teaeh: 
Ai-ila  Knox.  MnthcniatieN. 
A.  1(.  I.i.Hder,  Knglisli. 
It.  E.  Newlaiiil,  Selenee. 
riara  Frlcdley.  Illstorj-. 
Lillian  Itassett,  Latin. 

Average  yearly  salarj-  of  hiirh  sriiool  teaehera.  Including  superintendent. 
f782.50. 
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'.TrftlDlng  ot  teachers: 

W.  E.  Alexander,  ludlana  State  Normal  and  Ft.  Wayne  College. 

Arda  Knox,  Indiana  Uniyeraity. 

A.  B.  Lowder,  Indiana  University. 

It.  E.  Ncivland,  Indiana  Univerelty,  State  Normal  and  DePauw. 

Clara  Friedley.  DePauw. 

LI  i  I  Ian  Basset  t.  Depauw. 

Enrollment  in  hlgli  BCbool 140 

Total  enrollment  !n  grades  and  higli  school 1.51S 

Number  of  girls  graduated  Inst  year  (1003) 10 

Number  ot  boys  graduated  last  year  (1003) 0 

Numt)er  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 5 

Numl>er  Of  graduates  since  scliool  was  organised Alraut  300 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 75 

BLOOMFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
C.  B.  McLlnn,  Superintendent. 

Orgauizpd,  .    Commissioned,  1889. 

SuiierintendentB,  with  dates  of  service: 

Ciiristlan  Daniels 1894 

A.  J.  Johnson 18»4-1895 

W.  T.  Brown 18(K-1000 

B.  B.  Mason 1900-1902 

C.  B.  McLlnn 1002- 

nigli  school  teacliers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

C.  It.  McLlnn.  English. 
W.  L.  Jones,  Matlienintics  and  Science. 
Anne  M.  Cimnlngham.  Ivitin  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  bigli  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 

$cao. 

Training  of  teachers: 

Superintendent.  C.  B.  McLlnn,  Indiana  University. 

Principal,  W.  L.  Jones,  undergraduate  Indiana  University. 

Miss  Anne  M.  Cunulngliam,  undergraduate  Indiana  State   Normal 
and  Western  College  and  Seminary. 
Enrollment  in  high  school.  Ibis  year's  enrollment.  75;  present  enroll- 
ment       «5 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 450 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (10031 0 

Numlver  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 5 

Numlier  in  this  class  tliat  went  to  college 0 

Numl>er  of  graduates  since  scbool  was  organised Since  18S0,    120 

Numlier  of  these  who  have  attended  college Since  1889,     34 
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BLOOMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
James  K.  Beck,  Super iiiteudeot. 

Orgaolzed,  1885.     CommlBaloaed,  18%j, 

Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

Margaret  H.  McCalla 1885-1800 

C.  M.  Carpenter 18!X)-18iKt 

Zenas  B.  Leonard l»U-]8))5 

W.  H.  Fertich lK>o-1900 

WIIIH.  Glascoek lSHKI-1001 

James  K.  Beck 1902- 


Bi/)omin<:ton  Hiuh  Schooi.. 
I'rlucipals  and  assistants: 

I'rinclpnl,  John  W.  Curr:   Assisliints,   WILMam  A.  Rawles,  Ella  fur 

ner  and  Grace  Woodbucn. 
Principal,  Grace  Woodburu;  Assistants,  Laura  Hendrljt,  J.  E.  Shop- 

ardson  and  D.  T.  Weir. 
PriDcipal.  J.  Z.  A.  McCaugliiiu;  Assistants,  Carrie  Colvln  and  Kate 

M.  HIght. 
Principal.  James  K.  Beck;  Asslstanta,   Kate  M.  UIgbt,  Nester  D. 

Dodd  and  James  F.  Organ. 
E^lnclpal,  Howard  U.  Clark;  Assistants,  J,  H.  Castlcman  and  .L  C. 

Caatleman. 
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Present  corps  of  bigli  school  teacbers: 

Howard  H.  Clark,  Principal  nnd  Instructor  in  Latin. 

J.  C.  Castlenian,  AxslfltaDt  Prlncliuil  and  fustructor  in  Engliali. 

It.  K.  RoiidcbuKli,  Instructor  in  Mathemntics. 

JLinnlc  It.  Ellis.  Iimtnicror  in  lllslory. 

Edlib  B.  RlU-y.  Inslrnctor  in  I.uliii  niid  (J.Tiniui. 

Surnli  V.  Hnniiii,  AHslstant  IiiHtrncinr  in  EiiKli^tli. 

O.  II.  Mi'lloii,  Asslstimt  Iiisinictor  In  Seli-iict'. 

Jolm  Montgomery,  Assistnnt  Instructor  In  Miilbcnintlcs  .and  Science. 

Mnry  Johnston,  AssistunI  Inslnictor  in  I.Mtiii. 
Average  yearly  salary  uf  hl^h  school  leflcbcrH,  including  sui>erlntendent. 

from  1885  to  lOlH,  ?l!87.14. 
Triilning   of   iircsi'Ut    corps   cit    lilRb    school    tciu-hers,    including   KUperln- 

Jamiw  K.  Hi'ck,  S«|ierlnti>ndfnt.  A.  H.  and  A.  M..  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 
Howard  II.  Clark.  I'rlncl|»il  and  liislnictor  In  Latin,  graduate  Dau- 

vlllc.  Indhinii,   Norrmil.  and   A.  It..   Indiana  Uiilvei-sUy. 
J.   C.  Cnsthmmii,  Assistant  Principal  find   Instructor  In   English.   A. 

B.,  DePnuiv  University,  and  A.  B.,  Iniliana  University. 
It.  E.  Itoudelmsh.  Instrui'ior  In  Mallieniitlii's,  A.  It..  Indiana  Unlver* 

sity. 
.Mhuiic  It.  Kllis.  Inslructor  in  History,  gniduatc  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal and  A.  It..  i[i(liiinti  I'lilvtn'Hlly. 
Kdilh   It.-  Illh.y.   Inslrmlor  In   Latin   and   (iertnan.   A.   It..   Woman's 

ColicKC.   llHltiniorc.  Maryland. 
Sara    V.    Ilanna.    Assistant    Instrnctor    In    EngUsli.    A.    li.,    Indiana 

University. 
Jolin      Montgomery,      Assistani      luwlructor     in     Mathematics     and 

Science,  studeiit  Imllanii  University. 
Mary   Johnston.    Assistant    Instrni'lor   hi    Latin.   A.   B.    and    A.    M.. 
Indiana  University. 

Enrollment  In  blch  school 250 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  sebi.i>l L400 

Xunilier  girl  graduates.  June.  IIMKI 24 

Xuniher  boy  gradualcs.  June.   llMi:i 12 

NumlH-r  girl  griiduiites.  June.  l!Xi:i.   In  .-i.ltege 13 

Numlter  Itoy  graduates.  June,  liwi;!.  hi  college il 

Xiiinher  graduates  shn-e  school   wiis  orgiiniKeil 500 

Xumltcr  of  these  who  have  attended  eoUege 300 

IlLUFI- TON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

W.  A.  Wirt,  Superintendent. 

OrganlKcd.  1881.     Commissioned.  1KS2. 

Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

r.  A,   Allen 1881-1801 

W.  P.   Burris 1801-189T 

E.  II.  Walker 1807-1890 

W.  A.  Wirt 1890- 

Priucipala  and  assistants: 

Chas.  a.  Dalley,  Principal. 
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Ulgh  flcltool  teachers  ani]  GubJcclB  they  teac-li: 

Clins.  Q.  Dalley.  Matliematfca  and  Goology. 

Illniiclit^  Karuii.  Lntln.  P'i]);1IhIi  iliuI  liotiiny. 

Oliver  C.  Lnckhiirt,  Hislory  and  KiiRllsh. 

Simoit  G.  Eiigle,  Zoology.  PliysicB,  C'liomistiT  nnrt  (iiTtniiii. 

Harriett  Fudge,  Musk'  iiiiil  Drawing. 

Ethel  Thornhiirj;,  Sewing. 

Guy  E.  WulflnR,  Mnniinl  Trnlnliig. 
Averagp  yeiirly  salary  of  high  si'hool  tenchers.  Iripliiding  su]M>riDten<leiit. 

«793. 
Truliiing  of  teaeherB; 

Xo  teacher  \f  emiiloycd  tor  lilgh  school  work  wlio  is  not  a  graduate 
of  a  stanilanl  college  or  university.  eseei)t  In  manual  training, 
drawing  and  music  dejiHrtmeiitP!. 

Gnrulhuent  in  Idgli  Kciio.)l 16e 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  higli  selioi.1 1.043 

KumlMT  of  girls  griidunleil  Inst  year  (liXKt) 17 

Numt>cr  of  boys  gradnntiil  Inst  year  itlMKIl 11 

Number  Id  tbls  class  ttiat  went  to  college 12 

Xuiu)>er  of  graduates  since  sebool  was  organized 23^1 

Number  of  these  who  have  attemled  <-oliese 72 


Blufftos  High  School. 
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BOONVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Charles  E.  Clark,  SuperlDteodent. 

Organized,  1868.    CommlRHloDtHl.  18S7. 

SuperlDtendentn,  with  dates  ol  service: 

D.  S.  Hoover 1868-1871 

Walter  Welch 1871-1874 

JohQ  W.  Davidson 1S74-1877 

Martin  1877-1880 

John  W.  Davidson 1880-1881 

Zacharlah  Emersou    1881-1886 

Chas.  E.  Clarke 1885- 

PTlncipals  and  assistants: 

M,  W.  Nnmbcrs,  Latin  and  MallKmatlcs. 
R.  S,  Moore,  History  and  English. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Inclndlng  snperli)t«nd««t. 
$805. 

Training  at  teachers: 

Martin  W.  Numbers,  Ph.  B.,  Ann  Arljor, 

B.  S.  Moore,  A.  B.,  Indiana  State  University. 
Chas.  E.  Clarke. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 67 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 762 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 7 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 3 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 118 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 19 

BOSWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  H.  Barnes,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1896.    Commissioned.  1901. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

J.  Caldwell 1886 

C.  H.  Kellog 1897-1900 

C.  H.  Miller 1000-190* 

J.  H.  Barnes 1904- 

Principals  and  assistants: 

Miss  Ada  Smith,  J.  G.  Wlnsor.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Miller.  M.  A.  Dalman 
and  Miss  Sara  Darby. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  llipy  teach: 

J.  II.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Botany  and  Mathematics. 
M.  A.  nalman,  Principal,  Latin  and  Physics. 
Miss  Sara  II.  Darby,  Assistant  in  German,  IJterature  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Inclndlng  superintendent, 
?507. 
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Training  of  teachers: 

J.  H.  Barnes,  A.  B.,  DePauw.  Superintendent. 

M.  A.  Dalman.  A.  B.,  DePauw,  Principal 

Miss  Sarft  H,  Darby,  Ph.  B.,  DePauw,  Assiatant. 

EaroUment  In  high  school 05 

Total  eorollDieDt  lu  scliools 230 

Nsmber  of  girls  graduated  last  year  |,1903> 7 

Number  of  boya  graduated  laat  jear  (1003) 1 

Numl>er  of  graduates  stuce  school  was  organized 19 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 3 

BRAZIL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
L.  B.  O'Dell,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1885.     ComnilBsloned,  188fi. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

J.  O.  Gregg Began.  1876 

A.  D.  Hurat,  James  W.  Brown,  W.  H.  Ferdlck  and  L.  B.  O'Dell. 
Principals  and  assistants: 

T.  M.  Jamee,  eighteen  years. 
F.  M.  Garver,  two  years. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

F.  M.  Garver,  Algebra.  Geometry  and  Physics. 
Wm.  Arnett,  History.  Botany  and  Physiology. 
Nellie  Head.  English  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric  and  English 

Literature. 
Jennie  Fisher,  Latin. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

$804.60. 
Training  of  teachers: 

F.  M.  Garver,  undergraduate  Indiana  University,  graduate  Indiana 

State  Normal. 
Wm.  Arnett,  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal. 
Nellie  Head,  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal, 
Jennie  D.  Fisher,  graduate  of  DePauw  and  undergraduate  of  Ann 

L.  B.  D'Bell,  graduate  of  Indiana  State  Normal.  Northwestern,  and 
undprgradiiate  of  Columbia  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 144 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 1,8U 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 7 

Number  of  boys  graduated  Inst  year  (1903) 4 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 4 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  orgaiilKod 278 

Number  of  these  who  have  attendod  college No  record 
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BKEMEN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  F.  EIllB,  Su|nTlntciideui. 
Orgaiilzt^.  1SS7,     (.■ommlssloiuil,  1001. 
Soperinti'iidi'iiis.  ivilli  diite«  of  servk-o: 

H.  H.  JEilliT 1878-189-J 

J.  E.  l'omci-.).v 1892-181)3 

D.   B.   Fllcklii^'<T 1S93-18;m 

W.  F.   Ellis 18»4-liMM 

Prlucipiils  ond  nsslMtiints: 

LlKzlo  Clirlsry  1«W- 181(5 

1.  S.  llahd 18SI'»-18!I7 

Julill   (.'rowlpy    ISIT-iaW 

Mllo   V.   Huie 181)8-190;! 

Clias,    H.   Bails liKI3-l!)(M 

Hlgli  Bfliool  U'lii-ln-rs  iin'l  siiliji'i-ts  llicy  U>iicli: 
«'.  V.  I-nils.  HisMry.  I.rtllii  niid  Eiigllf.li. 
C.  H.  Bans.  Scicm-f  nml  Mil t hem n tics. 
-       D.  O.  Mlili-r,  UiTmiin, 

Ertlyii  Iliirsfli.  A-jsistont  Id   Emjllsli. 
Avt-rage  yi'iirly  Hnlnry  of  liljjli  seliDiil  tcflcLiiTB,   InclitdliiK  fiup<^rlnteiidPDt, 

J500. 
Triilning  of  tcacliprs: 

W.  F.   EllEs.  A.  B..  Indiiiim  Uiiivcrsily,  ISIK);  srfldunte  Indiana  Stat,. 

Niii'iiuil.  1WI2;  irrudiiiiti-  stiuloiit  CbtL-ai;o  Uiiivcrslly,  ISXil. 
('.  H.  ItiirtK.  tlircc  yi-iirx  In  ValiMrnlso  Sclioul. 
I).  (J.  .MllIiT.  KniduHti-  of  8eientlflf  Course.  Vnl|iurai»o. 
Ev.'lyii  Hiirsi'li,  giwtuatp  riyiiumtli  High  Si-liool. 

EnrollniiMil  iu  lilgli  school 34 

Total  ciirolliu<.-]]t  lii  icnuk-H  mid  IiIkIi  f»himi 400 

Niuiibcr  of  girlK  (trnduali'd  last  year  {llMi;!) 8 

Xumlioi:  of  lioys  giiidunti'd  last  year  (10O3) 2 

Number  of  graduates  sIik-c  scliuo]  was  orgaiiizpd (iS 

Number  of  tlioso  wlio  liavi-  nltnidi-il  college 37 

HltOAD    IlllTLK   HICH   St'lIOOI.. 

S.  H.  riaskct.  SuiiiTinlcmletit. 

Orgaiilzctl.   1883.     Co Issloncd.  ISIH. 

Su[»oriuten<U'iits,  wllli  dales  of  scrvk-c: 

J.  S.  Fiiett ]8SM8!»1 

Tliomas  Smitli   1801-l.Sy;i 

R,   E.   Harris 18!KI-1!K)1 

S.  H.  I'luskd inoi- 

Principals  and  assisliiiits: 
K.  A.  Cuiinliiglmiii. 
.r.  V,:  l(owd.-n. 
Be»!»lo  Hundrlx. 
Arthur  .Tncloiriri. 
.1.  B.  HesstHig. 
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Bremen  Hiuii  Scihmu,, 

(II^'Ij  ncIkh)!  tciiclier^  iliiil  sul>io<.-ls  llicy  ti'ucti: 

Arllnir  .liii-ksiiii,  Sni'iKT.'  anil  llistiir.v. 

UfSKlo  Ilemli-lx.  Goruijui  iiiid  Knitlisli. 

J.  B.  IK'HKiiutc,  MiiIhi-iii.itU-K  iitiO  Kn;!tiNli. 
Average  ycurly  siilnry  of  IiIkIi  school  tench t-rs.  iiuliiilhig  siiiieriutetKleiit. 

TnihiiUK  of  lenclitTs; 

S.  B.  Phiskfl.  A.  B.,  In.iimia  liiiiviTsiiy;  si'inlnnlo  Iiiilhuiii  Slate 
Noi'iiitil:  Kriulii.ttf  Hlinii'iii  (.'hli-tis"  Uritvorsity.  smiimi'i-  quarter, 
1902. 

Arthur  Jai-kson.  iiiiclCT}trinlimti>  Indiiiiia  I'lilvi^rsUy,  nearly  four 
ycara, 

BpssU;  IIeiKlrl\,  A.  B.,  Imil^iiin   rrilvfrsity. 

.Toliii  H.  Ilessong,  Kriiiliiatc  Slate  Noruiat  School. 

KriroUment  in  hijjh  schm.l 4T 

Tolal  onnilliiiciit  in  sniiles  ami  lili;h  .iflKmi 2(10 

Xmnlicr  of  slrls  j.'riiiliialeil  lasr  year  M!Nj:{i C 

Xntnlier  of  lioys  Ki'ai1ii:i1eil  liiwt  year  {MMKi/ ] 

XllmlHT  ill  llils  ciiiMM  lliat  went  to  coth'ne 1 

XnnilHT  iif  jtriHlnali's  since  school  whk  orj-aniKi^il 05 

Nutiilior  of  these  wlio  have  attemleil  oolli'ite 15 
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BROOKVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Ueiirr  L.  SmiUi,  Soperlnteudent. 
OrganlzL'd,  1873.     ComoilssioDed.  1879. 
SuperlutendentB,  with  dates  ot  service: 

A.  W.  Bii'ghle 1873-1876 

J.  B.   Morton 18T6-1881 

H.  M.  Skinner 1881-1884 

A.  N.  Crecraft 1884-1886 

C.   W.   MtClure 1886-1893 

E.  M.  Temple 1893-18B5 

Noble  Harter  1895-1890 

H.  S.  Voorliees 1899-1901 

H.  h.  Sniltli 1901- 

Priucl|>alii  and  asslstaDtB: 

Prlnciiml,  N.  V.  Patterson;  Assistant.  Michael  Bossert. 
Higli  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

N.  V.  I'atterson,  Laliii,  three  years;    Geometry,  one  year;    Physlca, 

Chemistry  and  English,  second  year. 
Michael  Bossert,  EugllRh.  first  year;  Algebra,  first  and  second  years; 
General  History,  French  and  English;  HIsKwy,  Botany,  Review. 
Average  yearly  salary  ot  high  school  teachers,  iududlug  superlnteDdent, 

1766. 
Training  of  teachers: 

H.  L.  Smith,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Indiana  State  University. 
N.  V.  Patterson,  A.  B.,  (our  years. 

Michael  Bossert,  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal,  four  years;  under- 
graduate Indiana  State  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 48 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 292 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (IDOS) 8 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 1 

ri'lK^se  figures  are  misleading.    This  year  the  figures  are,  Iwys,  4;  glrto, 
5.    We  usually  have  as  many  boys  In  high  Bchool  as  girls.) 

Number  in  this  class  that  wont  to  college 6 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organised 150 
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Bkookville  High  Schooi^ 
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HROWNSTOWN   HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  B.  Bluck,  SuperinteiidMil. 
t>rgAulEH].  1858.     C^oiiiiiiisslonea,  1882. 
Supi^rintundeiitt),  with  dates  of  service-: 

J.  h.  I.ueiiM I880-18&I 

Prof.   Sims   1884-1883 

C.   L.  Hotti'l 1S85-1S88 

E.  C.  Hoblis 1888-1880 

J.  T.  VOTlzo 1889-1890 

Prwf.  Owfii   1890-18!)1 

rrof.  Evans    1801-1893 

L.    N.   Fouts 1803-1898 

E.  \V.  Davis 1898-1902 

W.  H.  Bluck 1902- 

Prliicipals  and  asnlHtants: 
J.  C.  Bi'owulng. 
Will  H.  Ilackeiidorf. 
Mrs.  L.  N.  Fours. 
Essie  Shirley. 
Daisy  Plunbet 
High  school  teachers  and  --ulijetts  tlnv  teacU 
Essie  Shirley,  Miithitnutiis  and  Botnni 
Daisy  Plunket    Latin  aad  Eogllsh 
W.  B.  niatk,  Hlstoiv   t  Ivici  and  Phyiks 
Average  yearly  salary   of  liigh  school  teachers    including  superinteudent. 

$500. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Daisy  PluDket,  graduate  Indiana  University. 
Essie  Shirley,  graduate  Indiana  UniviTsily. 
W.  B,  Black,  graduate  Indiana  UiiiversKy. 

Enrollment  in  high  school (iO 

lotal  enrollment  in  grades  and  hiKli  ^icliool 400 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (19()3) 9 

Number  ot  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 4 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organize*! About    116 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 40 

BUTLER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
H.  G.  Brown,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  18G8.    Commissioned.  1902. 
Superintendents,  wltli  dales  of  service: 

No  records. 
Principals  and  assistants: 

No  records. 
High  school  teachers  and  sui>jecls  they  leach: 

Miss  Lillian  Hlllman,  Principal,  Hisloiy  and  English. 

Miss  Anna  Taylor,  Assistant  Principal.  Latin  and  German. 

H.  G.  Brown,  Superintendent.  Latin  and  Science. 
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I 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent, 

S643. 
Training  ot  teachers: 

Superluteiideiit.  H.  U.  Brown,  B.  S.,  Tri-State  Normat  School. 

Priucipul,  Lillian  A.  Hillman,  undergraduate  University  of  Michigan. 

ABBlstant  Principal.  Anna  Taylor,  Smith  Collie. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 5U 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 450 

Number  of  girlH  graduated  last  year  (li)03f 1 

Number  of  boys  graduated  Inst  year  (100;j) 2 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  xchool  was  organtzea Don't  know 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college No  record 

CAMBRIDGE  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Lee  Ault,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  laiO.    Commissioned.  1880. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

J.   M.   Coyner 1869-1871 

Jas.   B.   Hall 1871-1881 

W.   H.   Slniins 1881-1883 


N.   C.   Johnson 1888-1896 

Paul  Wilkle   1890-1900 

Lee  Ault  1900- 

Hlgh  school  tCHchers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

Isadore  Wilson,  English,  History.  Literature  and  Latin. 

W,  O.  Wlssler,  Mathematics  and  Latin, 

Lee  Ault,  Science. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Including  superintendent, 

$805. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Ijee  Ault,  Superintendent.  White  Water  Academy  and  S.  W.  Normal 
School,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Isadore  Wilson.  Earlham  College. 

W.  0.  Wlssler.  Indiana  Slate  Normal  School. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 89 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 409 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 8 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 4 

Number  In  this  class  Ihnt  went  to  college 3 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organlned 269 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 74 
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CANNELTON  UIGH  SCHOOL. 
James  F.  Organ,  Superintendent. 
OrgaDizeil,  1806.    Commissioned.  1886. 
SupcrlutendentB: 

G.  r.  Woodman. 

O.  P.  RobliisoD. 

Abel  I'owell. 

James  F.  Orgun. 
Trinclpals  aud  assistants: 

ClrnH.  A.  Unnewebr.  Principal 1902-1904 

A.  J.  BlIckcustalT.  Assistant  Principal 1902-1904 

Averane  yearly  aaliiry  of  high  sohool  teacliers,  Including  superintendent. 

Training  of  teachers:  * 

Siiperlulendent.  Jmues  F.  Organ.  A.IJ.,  Indiana  University. 

Principal,  C,  A.  Uimewehr,  A.B.,  Indiana  University. 

A,  J.  Bllckenstflff,  A.B..  Indiana  University. 

Peter  Van  Draani.  Ph.D.,  from  Utrcclit,  Holland. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 43 

Total  enrollnioiit  in  grades  and  liigb  school !M>0 

Niimlier  of  girls  graduated  lust  year  (1903) 4 

Number  of  Ikijk  grailnatMl  last  year  (1003) None 

Numlier  In  this  class  lliat  went  to  culloge. Xone 

Number  of  graduates  slnci-  school  n'us  organized 20 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 6 

CAHMEL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
John  W.  Teler.  Superintendent. 
Organized,  188T.    Commissioned,  1001. 
Superintendents,  with  dales  of  service: 

J.  E.  Rethertord 1001-1902 

John  W.  Teter 1002-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 
Principal.  Clare  O'Neal. 
Luella  SleWurfer. 
Mande  White. 
Klliert  llarohl. 
Jiiiin  Langstiin. 
Edward  Mor^^an. 
High  sciiool  tciicbers  and  siilijects  thpy  teach: 
Mandp  Wliita.  Latin  aud  English. 
Edward  Morgan,  Mathematics  and  History. 
John  W.  Teter.  History  and  Science, 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  scliool  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

$440. 
Training  of  teachers: 

All  of  the  teachers  have  had  college  training.  The  superintendent 
and  aKsistant  principal  are  from  Indiana  University.  The  princi- 
pal is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College. 
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Cannelton  High  School. 

Enrollment  in  high  ecbool 75 

Total  eiiroltmcnt  lii  grades  uud  bigh  school 275 

Number  ot  girls  grnduated  last  year  (1,903) 2 

Number  of  boys  gradiiated  laat  year  (1903) C 

Number  Id  this  class  that  weut  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  sluice  seliool  was  orgauized 15 

Number  ol  these  who  have  attended  college 2 

CARTHAGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  H.  Scholl,  Superintendent. 
OrgBDized,  1879.    Com  missioned,  1881. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

A.  J.  Johnson 

B.  Martin  

Louis  Morgan 

E,  P.  Trueblood 

A.  H.  Sherer 

Edwin  Jay 

J.  H.  Scboll 

PriDciiiais  aud  assistants: 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Sherer,  1888-1895. 
J.  V.  Evans,  1805-1900. 
E.  A.  Lannlng,  1900-1904. 
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lligli  Ki'Lool  teactient  and  siiLJcotM  they  leach:  , 

K.  A.  I.iiiinliig,  ijiUu,  MfltliemiitlCB,  History  una  Liteniture. 

J.  H.  Selioll.  rii,vsie»,  Cliemlsfry,  Latin,  I.Iteratuie. 

Ilia  L.  l.uiliuw,  KiigllHli,  Matliematics.  Civil  (iovernniont. 

Luiu  ItoliiUHuu.  English. 
Avi'i-iifi'  yt'urly  siiliiry  ol   high  bcIiikiI  tcncliiTs,   iin-ludint;  sii)>oi'iutcudt:nt. 

fGKi. 
Trniiiiiig  of  tt-uchera: 

J.  11.  t^L'lioll,  A.  B..  Itidluiiu  Unlvei-Mlty,  1K9M. 

E.  A.  l^^nnliig.  U.  a.,  Ti'1-Stutc  Noruinl  i^oliool. 

Ida  I..udluw,  uiidrrgraduuti'  of  State  Normal  Srhool. 

Lulu  Itubiii^uti.  gradual)!  Uilvct  Culli-ge.  MlrlilKun. 

Eui-ollmeut  lu  Ulgli  schoul 94 

Total  curuUment  lu  grades  and  high  soUoiil 295 

Numlier  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (liM);ij 7 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  yt'Hr  (lIHKt) 2 

Number  lu  this  class  that  went  to  c-uIIukc 2 

Number  of  graduates  sluee  scliool  was  organized 138 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 08 

CAYUGA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Colfax  Martin.  Superintendent 

Organised,  18SJ4.    Commissioned,  18UT. 

Suiieriutendeuts,  with  dates  of  service: 

It.  B.  Newlaiid 1894-1895 

O.  B.  Zell 1896-1898 

Colfax  Martlu 1890-19(>1 

Principals  and  assistants: 

John  D.  Groves 1896 

Edwlu  Dodsou 1897-1898 

Chas.  D.  Mariey 1899 

J.  K.  Patrick,  assistant 1902 

J.  S.  Schumaker,  asalBtant 1903 

J.  H.  Caldwell,  principal 1903-1904 

Chaa.  A.  Wright,  asslataat 1903-1904 

High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  leuch: 
Colfax  Martin,  History. 
J.  H.  Caldwell,  Latin  and  Matheraatlcs, 
Chas.  A.  Wright,  Science  and  English. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent, 
JC37.50. 

Training  of  teachers: 

Colfax  Martin,  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal  and  graduate  of  tbe 

State  University. 
J.  H.  Caldwell,  graduate  of  State  Norinul,  two  terms  lu  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, one  term  lu  Chicago  Unlveralty. 
Chas.  A.  Wright,  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Enrollment  lu  blgb  school ;.      46 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 302 
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Carthage  High  School. 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 7 

Number  of  boys  graduated  Inst  year  (1903) 4 

Number  of  each  Id  thEs  class  that  went  to  college.  Kirls  (the  Indianap- 
olis Kindergarten) 1 

Numljer  of  graduates  sliiee  scLool  was  organized 40 

Number  of  tbese  wbo  Lave  attended  college 10 

CHALMERS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
John  B.  Gon'ers,  Superintendent. 

OrKanlzed,  1801.     Com  missioned.  1900. 

Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service; 

E.  C.  «reen 1900-1003 

John  B.  Gowere 19031904 

Principals  and  aB^lstanln: 

Ernest   Matlock 1900-1901 

B.    S.   Dyer 1901.1002 

Lynn  Sclplo 1902-1904 

High  si^hool  teachers  and  subjects  thpy  teach: 
John  B.  Cowers,  History  and  BngHsh. 
Lynn  Scipio.  Mathematics  and  Science. 
Florence  Dw.ver,  Latin  and  English. 
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Average  jcarly  salary  of  lilgli  school  teacbera,  Incladlng  anperlDtendent, 

*5oe.GC. 

Training  ot  teacnera: 

Jobn  II.  Gowers.  Mlcblgan  State  Normal  Scbool. 

Lyiiii  Scli)lo,  Angola  Normal. 

li'loreiR-e  Dw.ver,  Alklilgan  State  Normal. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 40 

Totnl  enrollment  in  grnrtes  and  higb  scbool 175 

Numlier  of  girls  ;;radunted  last  year  (1003) 3 

Numljcr  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  of  each  in  (hiu  class  tbat  went  to  college 0 

Number  of  graduates  Hluce  school  was  organized No  data 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college No  data 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

W.  A.  Col  lings.  Superintendeot. 

Organized,  1S86.    Commlsaloned.  1901. 

Superintendents,  ivlth  dates  of  service: 

John  A.  Wood 1886-188B 

J.  G.  Scott 1889-1890 

D.  E.  Beck 1890-1863 

Chfls.  Ammermnti 1893-1884 

W.  E.   Life 18»4-189S 

E.  B.  Oleott 1896-1890 

W.  A.  Oldtathor 1899-1000 

W.  A.  Collings 1900-1904 

Principal  A  and  assistants: 

Allen  Harbolt.  principal. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

W.  A.  Collings,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

Allen  Ilarlmlt.  Lnlln  and  English. 

Mi-s.  A.  L.  Crawford,  History  and  English. 
Avernge  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent. 

Training  of  teachers: 

W.  A.  CollinRS.  Ph.  B.,  DoPnuw  Uniierslty. 

Allen  Harboll.  undergraduate  In  Indiana  University,  two  years. 

Mrs.  A,  I,.  Crawford,  gradunle  of  tlie  Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

Enrollment  in  high  achoel 42 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  lilgh  school 227 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 3 

Nnniber  ot  boys  grailuated  last  year  (1!X>3) None 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  college— girl 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 90 

Number  ot  these  who  have  attended  collwre 25 
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CHESTERTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
8.  H.  Roe,  SnperlntcndcDt. 
Organlsted.  1807.    Commissioned,  189S. 
fiuperintendent,  with  date  of  service: 

S.  H.  Eoe,  September,  1897. 
Principals  and  assistants: 

J.  E.  Derbyshire. 

F.  R.  Famam. 

Lois  E.  Prentiss. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

S.  H.  Roe,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

Lola  E.  Prentiss,  English  and  Latin. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ingram,  Business  Course. 

Miss  Matilda  Swanson,  History. 
'Average  yearly  salary  at  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

*783. 
Training  of  tencbers: 

S.  H.  Roe,  B.  S.,  Northern  Indiana  Normal. 

Miss  Lois  Prentiss,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago  University. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ingram,  B,  A.,  Northern  Indiana  Normal. 

Miss  Matilda  Swanson,  Northern  Indiana  Normal,  ten  terms. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 38 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 300 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) None 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 22 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 5 

CHURUBUSCO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Claude  Beltz,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1875.    Commissioned,  1903. 
Superintendent,  with  date  of  service: 

Claude  Belta ISfiO-lWM 

Principals  and  assistants: 

La  von  Chapman. 

Teressa  Patterson. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

I'eressa  Patterson,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Reglna  Coudrick,  History  and  Latin. 

Claude  Beltz,  English  and  German. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Including  superintendent, 

$493. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Claude  Beltz,  Indiana  UnlverRity,  three  years. 

Teressa  Patterson,  graduate  Missouri  State  Normal. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 58 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 249 
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Number  of  glrln  ^adiiated  Inat  year  (1003) 1 

Number  of  boys  grndunted  last  year  (1903) 5 

Number  of  each  in  thii*  class  that  went  to  collejie- 

Boys   3 

Girls  1 

Number  of  graduates  since  the  school  was  organized No  dntn 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 20 

CICERO  HIGH   SCHOOI^. 
Frank  A.  Gause,  Superinteudenl. 
Organized.  1804.     ComnilKsionotl.  1901. 
Superintendents,  wllh  dates  of  sor>-Ice: 

.T.  A.  Mitchell IWH-ISS"! 

Frank  A.  Gaiise IKltti-lOO-l 

Principals  and  assistants: 

C.   SI.   McCunnell. 

W.  A.  rollings. 

Ida  A.  Adams. 

W.  M.  McCoy. 

Myra  Tucker. 

John  M.  Kreag. 

Ijenore  Al  spa  ugh. 
High  school  teachers  and  snbjecta  they  teach: 

John  M.  Kreag.  MRthematlcs  and  Rclenco. 

I.enore  Alspaugh.  German  and  History. 

Frank  A.  Giuise  (superintendent).  English. 
A*or!i«o  yt'arly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 

fGGO. 
Training  of  teachers: 

F.  A.  Cause,  student  of  Indiana  TTniversity,  .li,^  years. 

J.  M.  Kreng,  student  at  Indiana  University,  two  years. 

I.enore  Alspangh.  graduate  DePnnw  Fniverslty  and  student  at  Chi- 
cago TTnivei'sity  one  year. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 61) 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 38!) 

Number  of  girls  grndunted  last  year  (1D03) 4 

Number  of  l>oys  graduated  last  year  (1E)03>. 2 

Numl>er  of  each  of  this  class  that  went  to  college None 

NHml>er  of  grartuafes  since  school  was  organized 30 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 13 
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CLINTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Wm.  F.  Clarke,  Supedntendent. 
Orgaulzed,  1886.    Com  missioned,  1886. 
Sui>erlDtendeDtB,  with  dates  ot  service: 

J.  H.  Toiulln 1886-1891 

Win  P.  Hart J891-1894 

H.  P.  Leavenworth 1884-1899 

H.  S.  Schell 1889-1902 

Wm.  F.  Clarke 1W2-19M 

Principals  and  asalatanlB: 

Josepb  W.  Strain,  principal. 

Anna  O.  Marlatt,  assistant. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

Jos.  W.  Strain,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Anna  O.  Marlatt,  History  and  I^tin. 

Eva  L.  Reetsntder,  History  and  English. 

Wm.  F.  Clarke.  English  and  German. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 

J677.60. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Wllliara  P.  Clarke,  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  Butler  College. 

Joseph    W.    Strain,    graduate    State    Normal,    undergraduate    State 
University. 

Anna  O.  Marlatt,  A.  B.,  DePauw. 

Eva  1..  Iteofsnlder.  graduate  of  State  Normal. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 76 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 770 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903> 8 

Number  of  boys  graduated  Inat  year  (1903) 3 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  college- 
Girls   .' 1 

Boys   3 

Number  of  gradnates  since  the  school  was  orgauizii'il 87 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 26 

COLFAX  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
C.  O.  Mitchell,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1873.    Commissioned.  1903. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service; 

F.  B.  Clark 188ft-188i 

F.  G.  Sharp 

G.  K.  Long 

Frank   I/ong 1895-1900 

J.  W.  Lydy 1900-1902 

Abraham  Bowers I00£-19(S 

C.   O.   Mitchell 1003-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 

Geo.    A.   Rlnohart 1885-1886 

Bruce  Clark  1893-1895 
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Clinton  High  8chool. 

lii^lte  ElUretl 181)7-1000 

Dottle  Damwifnid I!)01-1902 

C.  W.  MlllM 1902-1903 

S.  H.  Watsou 1003-11)04 

Mieh  Hchool  tcai'liers  aiid  subjects  tliey  teaL-li: 

C.  O.  MItcliell.  Lntln.  Gcrmao,  Eaf^hsh. 

S.  H.  Watson,  Latin.  MntliemntlcB.  Engllsli,  I'liysk-s. 

W.  F.  BurrouRhs,  French  and  English  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teacliers.  Including  superintendent, 

$570. 
Training  of  teachers; 

C.  O.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  Indiana  University. 

S.  H.  Watson,  H.  B..  Wabash  College. 

W.  F,  Burroughs,  undergraduate  Wabash  College. 

Eiirollmeut  in  high  school 42 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 275 

Number  of  girls  graduated  laht  year  {1903) 3 

Nuuilier  cit  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  college None 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 00 

Numl)er  of  these  who  have  attended  college 10 
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COLLEGE  COllNEE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
EU  r.  AYilHoii,  SniierlutciKleiit. 
Organize,  18i«.    Cuiumiisslouuii,  IWl. 
SniK-riiiteiKlciit.  with  tljili!  of  sirvko: 

■Eli  I'.  WllwHi 1803-1904 

I'rl]irl)iulM  and  iix»ilMtiiulH: 

Miss  J[itini<>  OiiiiiilH'rH. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Uillespie. 
Hiicli  school  tenclKTM  aitd  KiibJt-rU  tlicy  trac-h: 

E.  P.  Wlisoii.  Liitiii.  Cmmetry,  (Jhcnilstry. 

M[ss  Cliumbi-rH,  EiiifliHh,  Mutlieuintli's. 

Mr.  Glllosiih'.  Lallii  iiuil  lliHtory. 
.Vvonigo  yciirly  suliiry  of  ]i\glj  school  Iciichcrs,  iuc'luiliiig  supiTiiitcndent, 

Traliilng  uf  teachers: 

K.  P.  WIlsuu.  Ktiiilfiit  ualverslty  of  rolurnilo  mill  liullaiiu  TJiiivpTfilty: 

former  oiii'  ywir  ami  InlU-r  tme  yeiir  iiiul  four  siiianier  ti'rms; 

also  noiiie  work  by  forrenpiinUi'iitf . 

MIsH    Mluiile    I'liunilierR.    grailiintt-   of    Valimralwo    Xorinnl.    Ntmleut 

C'oliHicl  I'lirkcr's  soIuhiI.  ChlcHgii.  iiiiil  Hliiiloiit  liiiliann  Stale  Sor- 

Mr.  Gilli^iiif.  A.  »..  Bra-liiatc  of  MUiini  I'lilvrrKHy. 

Elirollmi-nt  iii  hluh  schi.ol 52 

Total  eiimthiictil  in  grades  iiiiil  high  i'('litH)l 230 

Niinilicr  of  girls  grHcliialcil  last  yesir  iV.WAi 7 

-NmiLluT  of  lio.vs  graditati-d  Insi  yoar  illKi;!! 0 

Nuiiiher  of  I'ach  in  this  c-l.iss  tlial.  iv.-nt  lo  n.llcgf 3 

.Viiiiihcr  of  grailuati's  since  si-hool  was  organ! ki'iI 77 

Niimlier  of  Uii'se  whii  liavi;  ntlenileil  colleg.' 12 

I'OI.rMlUA  <'ITY   HIGH  SCIUKU,. 

('.    L.    llr.iiel.   Kii|it'rhi1emlenl. 

UreniilKeil.  IWKI,     CoiniiiissLoiie.I.  1>«li. 

Siiiicrintcnrlents.  with  .lales  of  s.^rvlce: 

Kev.   A.  ,1.    IHiuirlas l,SC(t-187S 

Aagiistas  (;.  Milts ISTit-lWl 

W,  ('.  Kaitihiirl IHSl-lSSt 

.I.ilm  C.  Kliin.-y l.W3-188ri 

W.  C.  r-aliiier 1S8.V1«H 

P.   H.   Klrsh 1W)1-1R9« 

Luellii   A.  Melihich 181KH88S 

Craven  L.  Ilottel lWt«-]OrM 
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Columbia  City  High  School, 
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I'l'lacipals  and  assistants: 

James  A.  Campbt'll. 

\V.  A.  Dlckf)-. 

J.  E.  Doorland. 

Le  Roy  D.  Tliormnn. 

L.  S.  I.  Hunt. 

A.  G.  Miller. 

J.  H.  McDonald. 

Frank  B.  Mae. 

R.  H.  Pierce. 

W.  C.  Palmer. 

Ira  C.  Batman. 

Mary  L.  Stone. 

Clinrles  Kgncr. 

Helen  I.  MlUspaugb. 

Kiuma  R.  Thatcher. 

t.'larn  Kinney. 

Liielln  Mellincb. 

Helen  I.  Mlllspaugti. 

Liiclen  McCoriL 

W.  A.  Beam. 

I.  T.  Glenn. 

J.  C.  Sanders. 
High  school  teiicbcrs  and  e^ubjects  they  teacb: 

Helen  Millspaugh.  English. 

Olive  M.  Lnn-rence,  Latin  and  History. 

(.'.  L.  Johnston.  lintln  and  Mathematics. 

Alma  Ball,  Tjitln  and  Mathematics. 

L.  L.  Hall.  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Ida  Gnllneath.  EngllKh. 

Herbert  Irwlfi.  Science  and  History. 
Average  yeaily  hnhiry  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendeot, 

S725. 
'I'rainliiK  of  tenchers: 

J.  C.  Rnnders,  from  X.  O.  N.  University. 

Herliert  Ins'lg,  \.  B.,  from  Indiana  University. 

Ida  Gitlbreath.  A.  It..  T»mhnrd. 

r.  L.  Ilottel.  a  II  pi  iln  ten  dent.  Ph.  n..  from  Hartsvllle  University. 

Kniiillment  in  high  school 97 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 745 

N'unilHT  of  gtrls  grndunlcd  Inst  year  (19031 8 

Xuinlier  of  i)oyM  grndnati-d  last  year  (19(i;!) 1 

Xumlier  of  ouch  in  this  class  that  went  to  college tioae 

Nnnilier  of  Kradu.ites  since  school  was  organized 152 

Xnnilier  of  llifsi>  ivho  have  attended  college.* 30 
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COLUMBUS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
T.  F.  Fltzgtbbon.  SuperiDteDdent. 
Orgnoizcd,  1859. 
Superlnteuilents.  with  <lntes  of  service: 

Theo.  P.  Marsh lSi9-18«l 

J.   M.  Olcott 1861-1862 

Mr.  Vance  

David  Shuck 

Amos  Burns 1864-1805 

Dnvhl  Grnham 18<(5-lS<iO 

A.  H.  Graham 186M800 

J.  A.  Cariingt'.v 

T.  F.  FltzRllJl'on 

I'riDclpals  niid  nsHistnuts: 

Mrs.  B.   L  Saiidere 

Mle8  Uzxif  Lonir 

Samuel  Werlu ISSil. 

HiRli  school  teiichpm  iind  suljccts  (hey  teach: 

Samuel  \Vert«.  Mnt hem.it ics. 

Mrs.  L.  S,  Aniien,  Lntln. 

W.  a.  Cox.  S<-l..tK-e. 

Fniwibeth  Wrlcht.  History. 

Martha  Scrttt,  p:iii;lish. 

Clara  Hussey.  Sliorthnnd  nnii  TypcttrilluK. 

Amy  Brown,  nssiHtnnfln  Malhenintics  and  Knalisli, 

M.  L.  Snndlfnr.  nsRlKtnnt  In  Latin  mid  M»tlicniatl<-s. 
.iverage  yearly  salary  of  h'K'i  sehoiil  teachers.  Innhidlnc  sii|ierint«ident. 

(820. 
Tr.TinlnB  of  teachers: 

Samuel   Wertz.  A.   B.,   HnrtBvillc  TolleEe  nnd  slmlent  luiiiiina   U«i- 

Mrs.  L,  S,  Armen,  A.  B..  Hartsvllle. 

W.  C.  Cos.  A.  B.,  Enrlhnm  College. 

Elizabeth  Wright,  A.  B..  Indlaua  University. 

Amy  Brown,  umlerttriiduate  Imllana  FnlversHy,  Tii^  years, 

Martha  Scott.  underKradunte  Indiana  University,  31;.  years. 

Mcrl  T..  Sandiror.  gnidiiate  Indiana  Rtate  Normal. 

Enrollment  In  hieh  school .,    2-T6 

Total  enrollment  In  gradefi  and  high  school I.T50 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (l!K>3t .       7 

Xumlier  of  hoys  graduated  last  year  (1003) !3 

Number  of  each  In  this  clasH  that  went  to  collt^re— 

Males    3 

Females *      4 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 4-'i7 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college S5 
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CONNERSVII>LB  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  S.  Rowe,  Stiperintendent. 
OrgRDlzed.  1877.    Oommlnsioned.  1881. 
Superintendents,  with  date  of  service: 

John  Brady 18B8-!8fiO 

Chas.  Rhoel 1865-1867 

J.  L.  RIppetw 1867-1871 

Mr  Hughes 187M873 

J.  L.  HIppetoe 1873-1886 

D.  Bckley  Hnnter 1888-1889 

W.  F.  I,.  Sanders 1889-1890 

W.  S,  Rowe 1899-1904 

PHndpnls  and  nfialstnnts: 

E.  A,  Turner,  principal, 
Catherine  Chilton,  nssletant. 

High  school  teachcFB  and  suljecta  the.v  leitch: 

E.  A.  Turner,  Sei&noc. 

Catherine  Chilton,  Hlstor.v. 

W.  F.  I/.  Sanders.  Mathematics. 

W.  R.  HouRhton.  T^tln. 

Helen  Weston.  EngliBh.  ■  i 

Charlotte  GrlRfrs,  EnRlMi  and  Mathematics. 

E.  M.  Llppltt.  Mnslc. 

W.  H,  Gnrns.  Drawing. 
Average  yearl.v  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Including  superintendent. 

5892.15. 
Traininc  if  teachers: 

W.  8.  Rowe.  A.  B..  DePftow  University,  four  years. 

E.  A.  Turner,  graduate  State  Normal  ffour  years'  course),  four  years 
credit  In  Indiana  University,  five  terms  in  Biological  station. 

Catherine  Chilton,  graduate  State  Normal.  A.  B.,  Indiana  University. 

W.  R.  Houghton,  M.  A..  Indiana  University, 

W.  P.  L.  Sanders.  B.  S,.  Indiana  University,  three  years. 

Helen  Weston.  Ph.  B..  DcPauw  University. 

Charlotte   Griggs,    undergraduate    Butler    University,    student    two 

W.  H,  Oanis.  m'aduate  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School,  art  depart- 
ment 

E.  M.   Llppltt, 

ITnrollment  in  high  school 114 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 1.091 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 5 

Numher  of  Iwys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 4 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  college  (a  girl) 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 298 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college  (girls  45.  boys  41) 86 
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CONVERSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
C.  E.  SpRnldine,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1S7.S.    CommliiHloned,  1895. 
Superintendents,  wltli  dutca  of  service: 

H.  S.  Miller 1872-1873 

Jolin  S.  Stout 1873-1875 

S.  S.  Bowman 1875-1880 

Arnold  Tompkins 1880-1882 

Mr.  Caroway 1882-18S3 

Mr.  CrlBpman 1883-1884 

S.  8.  Bowman 1884-1886 

Jesse  Lewis 1880-1888 

JaBper  Goody kooiitz 1888-1890 

Mr.  Hester 1890-1803 

W.  E.  Alexander 1S9.3-1805 

H.  8.  Bowers 1800-1807 

S.  L.  Ileeter 1807-1903 

C.  E.  SpauldlnK 1903.1004 

I'rlndpala  and  aeslxtnnlM: 

S.  L.  Heeler 1806-1807 

C.  C.  Marshall 1807-1902 

C.   E.    SpauldlDK 1002-1003 

E.  B.  Wctherow 1903- 

Hlgh  school  teachers  and  xuhjii-ts  they  teach: 

O.    E.    Spauldint;,    nerman,    English.    English    Hlstor.T,    Geometry. 

Latin, 
n.  I^  Cowan.  Ali;<"hra.  Arithmetic.  Civil  Covenimcnt. 
E.  B.  Welherow.  Lntlu.  English.  Ancient  History,  Physics,  Geometry. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent, 

$010.10. 
TrainhiK  of  teachers? 

Supt.  C.  E.  SpauldlnK.  A.  »..  Indiana  Uolverslty.  ISitT. 
Principal  E.  B.  Wclhorow.  undergraduate  Iiiillana  Iinlversity. 
Assistant  Principal  D.  I^  Cowan,  high  school  gradnate. 

Enrollment  In  hlRh  school 50 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 314 

Nuinlwr  of  girls  graduated  Inst  year  (19031 8 

Number  of  hoys  graduated  last  year  (lOCKli 3 

Xunil«'r  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Xumlier  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 48 

XnmlK'r  of  theae  who  have  attended  college 10 

coHYnoN  men  school. 

.Tesse  W.  Riddle.  Snperln  ten  dent. 

Orgimlzed.  1877.    Commissioned.  1001. 

Snperln tendeni 3.  with  datc^  of  service; 

Joseph  P.  Fnnk 1870-1888 

George  B.  Haggett 1888-1800 
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Edwin  S.  Hallett 1800-1893 

■     Charles  K.  Shafer 1893-1895 

Jesse  W.  Riddle 1895-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 

Herman  I.  Stem,  Blanche  Rldlef,  Adam  H.  Reising,  Emma  K.  Hal- 
lett. Mollle  M.  Riddle. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  tbey  teach: 

Adam  II.  Reising,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

Emma  K.  Hallett.  Latin. 

Mollle  M.  Riddle,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Jesse  W.  Riddle,  History  and  English. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Includtag  superlntendeDt, 

$625. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Jesse  W.  Riddle.  A.B.,  Indiana;  LL.B..  Michigan. 

Adam  H.  Reising.  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Emma  K.  Hallett,  graduate  JelTcrsonville  High  School;  Borden  In- 
stitute, two  years. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 60 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 450 

Number  o(  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 4 

Number  of  Iwys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 4 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 137 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 50 


<;oNVEBSE  High  School. 
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COVINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
H,  S.  Kaufmun,  Siii>erliiteDilont. 
Organlzeil.  1879.    Commlasioried.  ISOfi. 
S u peri D tend ents,  with  dates  of  service; 

J.  Warren  McBroom 1879-18K! 

H.  M.  McKnIght 1882-18S3 

V.  E.  Livengood 1883-1887 

S.  A.  D.  Hnrrj- 1887-1891 

W.  H.  Ferrieli lROl-1895 

W.  P.  Hurl 1895-ino:! 

H.  S.  Knufnian 1003-1904 

PriiiL'lpals  and  nsslHtnnts: 

I-etlia   Fcrtloh    18!)1 

Molllp  McMaboii   18!)2 

Edna   Hays   1894 

W.  P.  Hart 189f> 

J.   F.   Millls 18!l7-lfi98 

S.  H.  Hall liKW- 

Hlgli  school   tpnchers  niid  stiliji-i'ln  thny  Ii>;u'1j; 

S.  H.  Hnll,  MHlliemntlcii. 

If.  S,  KaufmaR,  Miithi''tuiilk-s. 

H.  C.   Fish,  History. 

Enrl  M.  \VatH*n.  Scieiiie. 

LnVeiiie  Glascock.  Latin. 

Jo$o|ililiie  It.  Calliouii.  Eriglisli. 

Luru  Hunter,  Music  and  llriiwiii)-. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  scIkioI  tPiiclii'i's.  iiu-lnilhis  sii|ierliitenilen1. 

$583. 
Training  of  teaclicrs: 

H.  S.  Kaufman,  Indiana  IIiilvcr«lty.  A.M. 

S.  H.  Hall.  iMdinna  rulvcrslty,  A.R. 

Lu  Verne  Glascock.  L'nivcrsily  of  Michigan.  A. It. 

H.  C.  Fish,  University  of  Wl-iennsln.  R.L. 

.ToRPphhie  R.  Caliic.im.  TiePanw  riilversity.  Pli.B. 

Eiirl  M.  Watson.  Wiilmsh  Colicgc.  A.R 

Lnra   Hunter.   MI<-liigHn  Normal  College. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 100 

Total  eni-ollment  in  gi'ades  and  high  school 518 

Numlier  of  girls  graduatt'd  last  year  (19<0) 14 

Number  of  hoys  gradnatM  Inst  year  (1903) 4 

Number  in  this  class  tliat  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organised 158 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 48 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  A.  Mlllis,  SupertutcDdent. 
Organized.  18TG.    CommlBaloiieil,  ISSfi. 
SuperliilcndcDts,  wltli  dates  of  service: 

W.  T.  Fry 187C.-1882 

T.  H.  Duun 1882-189() 

I.  M.  WelHugton 1890-1897 

G.  F.  Keaaston 1807-1900 

W.  A.  Millls 1900- 

Principnls  and  assistants: 

Miss  Anna  Wlllson 1895-1904 

High  Bcliool  teaclRi's  and  HUliJccts  (hey  leacUi 

Anna  Wlllson.  Englleli, 

Hannah  Muhleisen.  Latin. 

Sophie  Klein  bans.  German. 

Lena  F.  Myers.  Enelish. 

Curtis  Merrlman,  Mathematics. 

J.  W.  Pierce,  Hietory. 

Fred  L.  Cory,  Science. 

Elizabeth  M.  Abernathy,  Music. 

Frances  Westfall.  Art. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  higb  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 

Training  of  teachera: 

W.  A.  Minis,  A.M.,  luiliana  University. 

Anna  Willscm.  student  Chicago  University  and  Harvard  College. 

Hannah  Miililclsen,  Indiana  University. 

Sophie  Klelnlians.  Univci-sity  GOttlnger. 

Ij"ia   F.  Myers.  A.B.,  University  of  Mleliigan. 

Curtis  Merrininn.  A.B..  Indiana  University. 

.1.  W,  Pierce,  graduate  Indiana  State  Xuruial  School. 

Fred  I..  Cory.  A.B..  ^Va^ash  College. 

Knrirflnicnt  hi  high  school,  12.'^  boys  and  14a  girls 2iiiJ 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 1.424 

Numl>eror  ^Irls  griiduated  l.ist  year  (1003* 1« 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (190;l) fi 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  collie 9 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 387 

Numliei'  of  these  who  have  attended  college 101 

CROWN  POINT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
F.  F.  Helghway,  Superlnlendent. 
Organized.  1883. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

W.  It.  Dinion 1881-1884 

G.  L.  Vorls 1884-1888 

M.  J.  Mallery 1888-1890 

J.  J.  Allison 1800-180C 

F.  F.  Heighway 1890-1904 
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PrlnclpoJs  and  assistants: 

Margaret  McCktwao. 
Hlgb  scliool  teacberB  and  subjects  they  teach: 

Margaret  McCowaa,  Latin.  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry. 

Clara  Vlerllng.  English  and  History. 

Augusta  Kopelke,  German  and  History. 

Frank  F.  Ileighway,  Scieuce. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  hlgli  school  teachers,  lacludlug  superintendent, 

Training  of  teachers: 

Frank  F.  Helghway,  B.S.,  and  undergraduate  student  University  of 

Chicago- 
Margaret  McCowon.  A.B..  Iowa  College  and  Unlverally  of  California. 
Clara  Vlerllng,  A.B.,  Indiana  University. 
Augusta  Kopelke,  German  College. 

Enrollment  Id  high  school SO 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school -KiT 

Number  of  gii'Is  griiduated  last  year  (1903) 11 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (11K>3) 5 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 5 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 130 

Number  of  Iheso  who  linve  attended  college 45 


Ckawfordsvillb  High  School. 
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DANA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  E.  Smjtlie,  SuperlntenUeiit. 
UrK]iuizi;il,  lH)Ki.     Comiuissloticil,  18QT. 
SninTiiiti-'iidt'iitM,  with  ilutea  of  service: 

I.  iy.  Reiibolt 181P5-1SKJ1 

E.  M.   HllBlles 1!X)1-11K« 

W,   K.   ^iiiyttit.- lUUS-lWH 

t'i'l]i<-i|)iilK  ami  u>iNlBijinta: 

.1.  Walton  fliirk. 

Ml".  Larui: 

C.  K.  Dodsou. 

Evu  MoloBe. 

Ettlo  1.  Uoberts. 
illt'li  sdwol   teaolitTs  uiid  milijects  tlioy  teucli: 

W,  K.  Sm.vtlie.  Ali;vl>rii.  I'laiie  Geouiutry.  I'liysics  and  U.  S.  Histciry. 

EtHe  I,  ItolK'i'ts,  Eiit;ll:<li  (Juuipusltluu  uud  Ulioturic,  Buluuy.  Urleutiil 
Hlstoi-y. 

Evu  Miiloiii',  I.jitiii,  (irt'vk  luid  Ituiuiiii  History. 
AvoragL-  yearly  nnlnry  of  liij-li  Mioal  tfaclicfs,  liiclndfiiK  supcrliitL-iidfiit, 

fVM. 
Tniluing  of  teacliera: 

W.   E.   Mtiiytlif.  irriidiiiUf  Jiidinnn   Stiitv  NoniKil. 

Effif  1.   HiibiTts.   If.l...  jrrnduati'  of  r..]l.'K.-  of  LilK-riil   Arl«.   Nortlj- 
wenteru  t'liiversily. 

Evu  Mnloiic,  U110  year  iu   Vii^xar  Colli'Ki-.  graduiite  of  Decutui'  Hl);li 
.Soliool. 

Eiirolluietit  In  liigli  school .TO 

Total  ciiroiliiii'in  ill  madi-H  and  hiuh  wchoul 214 

XumliiT  dF  Kirls  lirailiialol  lasl  year  (llMi:ij C 

Number  of  l»oya  fc-raciitatcd  lust  year  {V.nKi\ 4 

Number  lu  this  ifbiss  tliat  »x-iit  to  i'<>ilcj,re ;i 

Nnmbei*  ur  t^caduati-s  siiu'e  s(-1i<h)1  was  urf-auiKiHl ml 

Number  of  thew  wiio  iiavt-  iittcnded  college l-"i 

iiANVii.i.E  muii  St'IlOUI.. 

O.  V.  Pratt.  Suiierliiteiidewt. 

Urnaiilzetl.  IMTii.    (.■oinuiissldHeil.  1S!)0. 

Siiiiei'liiteiideiits.  with  dates  of  service; 

.1.  I-'.  ATlibl 1S70-1SSII 

I,ilil.le  .Turret!    l.'iSU-lSfe 

F.  F.  Vrniiti 1SS2-1S83 

Milton  J.  Mallory 18.8^-1888 

A.  Jones 1888-1800 

II.  J.  Slinfer 1890-1892 

F.  M.  Saxlon 1892-18&4 

F.  V.  Vorl» ; 1S!M-18»7 

Orville  C.  Trail 1N117-1004 

I'riiiclpnls  and  assistants: 

Principal,  C.  W.  Baton;  aoslstant,  Grace  Welshans. 
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High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

Orvllle  C.  Pratt.  German,  Commercial  Geography  and  English  His- 
tory. 

CliBs.  W.  Baton.  Malhemntlcs  and  Science. 

Grace  H.  Welshans,  Latin  nnd  EngliBb. 

M.  A.  Keency,  English  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent. 

9660. 
Training  ot  teachers: 

O.  C.  Pratt,  Ph.B,,  DePauw. 

C.  W.  Eaton,  Valparaiso  Normal. 

Grace  H,  WelHhnns,  undergraduate  ('hlcago  University. 

M.  A.  Koeney. 

Enrollment  In  lilftli  school 73 

Total  enrollment  In  Rrades  and  high  school 42fl 

Xiiml)or  of  Klrls  gradunted  last  year  flJXKl) 11 

Number  of  Iwys  graduated  last  year  (1003) 5 

Number  of  gradnates  since  school  was  organised No  data 

Number  who  have  attended  college No  data 

DARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Dnolel  Freeman,  Superintendent. 
Organla-d.  189fi.     Commissioned.  1008. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service; 

O.  H.  Ghriest lSnO-1900 

W.   S.    King 1900-1903 

Daniel  Freeman 1J»03-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 

Assistant.  W.  n.  Rodman 180fi-181)8 

Assistant.  Adam  Carrlck 1898-1901 

Assistant,  Margnret  Weesner 1901'1904 

High   school  teaehcrs  and  subjects  they  teach: 

Daniel     Freeman.     Geometry.    General    History.    T.ntln.    German, 

Physics. 
Margaret   Weesner,    English,    General    History,    Algebra,    Physical 
Gecwraphy. 
Average  yearly  salarj-  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

J564.40. 
Tralnlnp  of  teachers: 

Daniel  Freeman,  Ph.B..  Earlham  College,  and  graduate  of  Indiana 

State  Normal. 
Margaret  Weesner.   Indiana    State  Normal   and   undergraduate  tn 
State  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 63 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 260 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 7 

Nomljer  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 46 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 8  to  10 
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DECATUR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
H,  A.  Hartman,  8uperinteDd«nt. 
Orgnuizcd,  1878.    CommlsBioned,  1894. 
Superintendents,  wltb  dates  of  service: 

S.  G.  HaBtings 1878-1881 

C.  G.  White 1881-1883 

G.  W.  A.  Lucky 1883-188T 

C.  A.  Dugan 1887-1891 

J.  LewlB 1891-1892 

A.  D.  MoBett 1802-1896 

Loll  M.  Segar 1890-1897 

W.  F.  Brfttson 1897-1899 

H.  A.  Hartman 1899-1904 

PNncipnls  and  aaslatants: 
W.  J.  Meyer. 
Miss  L«ll  M.  Segar. 
H.  D.  Merrell. 
C.  E.  Hocker. 
Ilieh  school  teachers  mid  subjects  they  teacb: 
C.  B.  Hockor,  MatbematlcB. 
Mtaa  Ros«  L.  DunathaD.  Latin  and  History. 
Miss  Sophia  lyuszader,  English. 
J.  B.  Dutcher,  Science. 
W.  J.  Crelg.  Ccmmerclai. 
Average  yearly  salary  o(  high  school  teachers,  incltiding  superintendent, 

f072.M. 
TralnlnR  of  teachers: 

H.  A.  Hartman,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Ann  Arbor  and  Stale  College  Alahama. 
C.  E.  Hocker,  nndergraduate  Indiana  University,  one  year. 
Rose  I-.  Dunathan,  A.R..  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Miss  Sophia  Luzzader,  A.B.,  Indiana  University. 
.T,  B.  Dutcher,  A.B.,  Trl-State  Normal. 
W.  J.  Crelg,  Vorlcs  Business  College. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 67 

Total  enrollment  In  gradra  and  high  school 825 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year 4 

Numljer  ot  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  In  tbla  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 216 

Number  of  these  who  bave  attended  college 66 
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DELPHI  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
E.  L.  Hendricks,  Superintendent 
Organized,  1872.    Commlasloned,  1872. 
Superintendents: 

D.  D.  Blakeman. 

A.  W.  Dunkle. 
W.  H,  Herahman. 
W.  S.  Almond. 

E.  L.  Hendricks. 
J.  M.  Hltt. 
John  H.  Sbafer. 

Principals  and  assistants: 
K.  R.  Snioot. 
G.  W.  JuUen. 
S,  B.  McCracken. 
J.  M.  Culver. 

D.  C.  Rldgeley. 

F.  C.  Whltcomb. 
Emma  B.  Shenly. 
Jas.  O.  Engleman. 

High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teacb: 

J.  O.  Engleman,  Principal,  Mathematics,  History.  Latin. 
F.  J.  Breeze.  Science,  American  Literature. 
Anna  M.  Scliiill.  Literature  and  Jjatin. 

E,  L.  Hendricks,  Superintendent.  History. 

Average  yeariy  salary  of  high  school  tpachers,  including  superlDteodeot. 

$881.25. 
Training  of  teachers: 

E.  L.  Hendriclis.  Biiperintendent.  graduate  of  Franklin  College;  A.M., 
Indiana  University;  summer  In  University  of  Chicago;  summer  in 
Harvard. 

J.  O.  Engleman.  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal:  correspondence 
work  in  University  of  Chicago. 

F.  J.  Breeze,  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal;  chemistry  work  In 
Purdue  University. 

Anna  M.  SchSlI,  graduate  St.  Mary;  one  year  post-graduate  St.  Mary; 
one  term  Indiana  University. 

Enrollment  in  high  scliool 114 

Total  enrollinoiit  in  gi-adca  and  liigh  school 456 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 15 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 5 

Numlwr  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 288 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 60 
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DUXKiHK  mini  SCIIOOI.. 
C,  E.  Vinzunt,  Suporhili'iidodt. 
Orgniilzcd.  ISUl.    Conimlssiotioil.  ISUS. 
Superintend  en  tB.  nltli  dates  of  service: 

Elins  Bolls ISftl-lSOT 

H.  S.  Gray 1807-1902 

C.  E.  Vlnzani 1!)03-1904 

Prluclpilti  and  iisHiNtniitH; 

G.  C.  Powers. 

Rutb  F.  Stone. 

W.  H.  Budders. 

AJta  Branagnn. 
High  school  teacliern  iind  subjects  Ihoy  tencli: 

G.  C.  Powers.  Mil tliema lies  and  Si'lenc-. 

Ruth  F.  Stone,   Latin  iind  Kncliiih, 

C.  E.  Vinznnt,  Hiatory. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  lilgli  school  teacliers.  Iiirliuiinp  superiu tendon t. 

?700. 
Training  of  tencliers: 

G.  C.   Powers,  gnidnate  Kiirlhani. 

Rntti  Stone,  DePauw.  three  yvtirs. 

0.   B.   Vinznnt,   ffrndunte  Stiite  Kormnl. 

Enrollment  in  hijth  bcIiooI 00 

Toial  enrcillment  In  grades  and  high  school liSO 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (WO:!! 0 

Number  of  boys  gradunled  lust  year  fliKKIi 0 

Nnmber  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Numl>er  of  graduates  since  sciiool  was  organlzeil Hocords  burned 

nUBUX  HIGH  SPHOOI,. 
J.  C.  Mills.  Siiiieriiitendeiil. 

Organized.  1871. 

Superintendents,  wltli  dates  of  service: 

W.  W.  White 1871-1874 

John  Mather ISTO-lSSl 

R.  N.  Johns IfiSl-lASa 

.7.  McXell  1882-1885 

Victor  C,  Alrterson 188.1-1887 

T.  A.  Mott 1S,S7-1S.'I1 

F.  I..  Hnrrie lS!>l-18ft2 

D.  R.  Ellliarger 1.802-lSns 

J.  R.  Sparks lS!)3-lSfl5 

R.  B.  PInsltett IS.T.-ISO" 

A.  h.  IJIlaharger 1807-18ii8 

H.  n.  NlcewangcT ISftS-lSXKi 

w.  n.  Cook lono-inoi 

.1.  0.  Mills ifmi-iWM 
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DtJiiLiN  High  School. 

Frluclpuls  auil  assistants: 

Mrs.  M.  B.  P.  Stewart. 
High  seliool  teachers  and  subjects  tbey  teach: 

Mrs.  Stewart,  Latin,  English,  part  of  work  In  Science. 

Mr.  Mills,  Matheuiatlcs,  History  and  part  of  work  Id  Science. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  iQchiding  superintendent, 

*580. 
Training  of  teachers: 

.7.  C.  Mills,  Tindergradiiftte  Earlham.  three  years. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  graduiite  Indiana  State  Normal:  uiidergraduate  Indiana 
State  Unlvereity,  one  and  one-half  years. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 35 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 200 

Number  of  glrla  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) None 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 151 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 78 
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BAST  CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Wm.  C.  Smith,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1S98.    CommiBsIoned,  l'J02. 
Superintendent H,  witli  dates  of  service: 

Irwin  F.  Matber 188ft-1901 

Wm.  C.  Smith 1901-1904 

Principals  and  asslgtanta: 

Principal,  A.  G.  Sloeomb;  asaialants.  Flora  B,  Bronson,  Ella  M.  Ly- 
ons, Bertha  Wntklns,  Emelle  Foolej.  Carrie  B.  Hemenger,  Man- 
ila Bloom,  May  Itolfe,  Katbryn  Sheets. 
Hlgli  Bcliool  teachers  and  siibjfcta  they  toach: 

A.  G.  Sloeomb,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Commercal  Law. 

Flora  B.  Bronsoii,  Latin,  GerDion. 

Ellu  M.  I.yonB,   English,   History. 

May  Kolfe.  Phyelotogy,  I'liyslcal  Geography,  Physics.  Botany,  Chem- 

Kathryn  Sheets.  Booltkeeping,  Shorthand. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 

$7t©.G0%. 
Training  of  tea  cherts: 

W.  C.  Smith,  Washington  University,  two  jeara:  Normal,  two  years. 

A.  G.  Sloeomb,  B.S.,  Valparaiso. 

Flora  B.  Bronson.  A.B.,  Valparaiso;  undergraduate  University  of  Chi- 
cago, two  years. 

Ella  M.  Lyons,  undergraduate  Indiana  University,  one-quarter  year: 
University  of  Chicago,  one-half  year. 

May  Bolfe.  A.B..  University  of  Illinois. 

Kathryn  Sheets. 

Enrollment  In  high  school ^ 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  sehoiil 800 

Number  of  girls  graduated  lust  year  (IWH) 2 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  <1903) 4 

Number  in  this  ehiss  that  went  to  college 4 

Numlier  of  graduates  since  school  was  twgnnlaed 21 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 6 


EDINBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
C.  F.  Patterson,  Superintendent. 
Organised,  1875.    Commissioned,  1880. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

.Tohn  Martin  18(>7-1ST8 

.T.  G.  Eagle 1878-18S8 

W.  B.  Owens 1888-1804 

Ohas.  F.  Patterson 1894-1904 
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FiincipalB  and  aaslatauts: 

Janle  Deming. 

C.  M.  McDaolel. 

J.  H.  Haywortb. 

Leva  M.  Foster. 
High  Bcbixil  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

MJss  I,eva  M.  Foster,  Matbeuiatlcs  and  Latin. 
Average  yearly  salary  or  high  school  teachers,  iocludiDg  superintendeut, 

$9S2.50. 
Training  of  teachers: 

C.  F.  Patterson,  Wabash  and  Frankllu  Colleges,  Professional  and 
Lite  State  Licenses. 

Leva  M.  Foster,  Indiana  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 70 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 508 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 6 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 7 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 5 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 300 

Number  of  these  who  have  alteuded  college I'lO 


East  Cuicaoo  High  School. 
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KLKIIART  HIGH  SCHOOI-. 
1).  \V.  Tliomiii^.  Superlutendetil. 
Ui'i^miiKiil.  l.'tUM.     CummlMi4luii(Mj.  ItsSii. 
SiiinTinleiuk-ntM,  willi  <liili's  of  servifi'i 

ValoiH  Uutlci- 18(»-187« 

J.  K.  Wultz 1870-1874 

J.  M.  StrasbiiiK 187-1-1875 

M.   A.   Hiii-tifit 1876-1870 

A.   P.   Kent 1870-1882 

T.  B.  SwhMk 1882-188U 

D.    W.    TImmas 188«-1004 

I'rliidpnltt  uud  ouBi stunts: 

Nellie  Suilih. 

Mary  E.  Goriluu. 

iiereue  E.  Iloadlc.v. 

Lydlii  A.  Dliiiou. 

Sarali  D.  Ilarmou. 

Cbae.  M.  Van  Cleave. 

Geo.  W.  Barr. 

A.  G.  Hall. 

l^eouui-d  Coaaut. 

Theodore  JohuBOn, 

Horace  PbilUps. 

Z.  B.  Leonard. 

S.  B.  McCracken. 
Hlgli  school  leathers  aiiil  siibji'i'tn  Ihey  tcncli: 

S.  B.  McCrackeii.  Physics  and  Chemintry. 

Clara  Van  Muyo,  English  Literature. 

Ella  Wilklusou.  Latlu. 

A.  M.  Sinlth,  Mathematics. 

Ella  Rice,  Awericiin  Literature. 

Retta  Speas.  Biology. 

Wm.  O.  Lynch,  History. 

C.  W.  Blonchard,  Gomiuerclat  Subjects. 
W.  L.  Gord,  Assistant  In  lliKlory. 
Elizabeth  Aftkcn,  Assistaut  iu  Mathem:iii<-s. 

Average  .vcarly  salary  of  high  school  teaclicrf^.  iiu-lmlinR  suiicrliileiidetil. 

$868.61. 
TraJning  of  teachers; 

D,  W.  Thomas,  super! ntendeut,  A.  II..  A.  M..  I>i>l'.iiiw  Uiiivi'isity, 
S.  B.  MtCracten.  A.B.,  Indiana  Stme  UiiivcvKiiy. 

Clara  Van  Nuys,  Indiana  State  Nurtnal. 

Wm.  O,  Lynch.  Indiana  State  X'mniil,  Iiidiiuiu  State  University. 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Imlianu  (Vnlral  CoHobi',  Fnyctte  Normal  Uuiver- 

Blty,  Ohio. 
Amandus  M.  i^mlth.  Bueknell  University.  Pa.:  Pennsylvania  State 

Normal. 
Ella  E.  Kicp.  Michigan  Dnlversity,  one  year. 
M.  linia  Wilkinson.  Now  York  State  Normal. 
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Retia  E.  Spcas.  ludlaun  Stale  Noruml. 

WilllH  I..  Uard.  Indiaua  State  UiiivcrHH.v. 

EUzHlwIli  Altkfu.  MIchiKHii  Stale  Normiil. 

EiirolliueiU  In  UlgU  school 252 

Total  enrolliiieiit  In  grudes  and  bigb  scliool 2,7G4 

Number  of  jlrls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 22 

Number  of  boys  graduated  iaiit  year  (19031 9 

N'linilier  In  tlilK  vlautt  tlint  went  to  collegie 3 

Number  of  gi-aduateK  Hince  nehool  was  organized 496 

XumlHT  of  tliese  who  have  attended  college (10 

KIAVOOn  HIGH  aCHOOI,. 
('.  S,  Meek,  Superintendent. 

UrganlMHl,  18K0.    < 'om  minx  Ion  ed,  IKil. 

Super!  ul end L'utM.  with  dales  of  serviee: 

T.  F.  Fitjiglliboii 1830-1901 

Chae.  S.  Meek l!(01-liKH 

Princ-lpalH  and  asHlMtiiuls: 

Cbas.   S.   Meek 18»2-18ft4 

John  Freeman  1894-1898 

L.  D.  Owens 1898-1901 

J.  G.  ColHeutt I«01-lf»fi3 

V.  W.  Owen 1!)03-11NM 

High  neliool  teacberH  and  xubjeetH  iliey  teai/b: 

Bi-erett  Owens,  Matbematles. 

Cbas.  Haseman.  Mathematics. 

Otto  Sperliti,  English. 

Ednnrd  Slcllonald,  Knt-llsli. 

Ida  Webb,  Hlwtory. 

<!eo.  n.  Shafer.  Science. 

Cdnn  Chaffee.  German. 

r.uey  Poucher,  Ijatln. 
.X.veratn'  yearly  salary  of  lilsh  ^(-liool  lenehers.  Including  superintendent. 

?78(!. 
Training  of  (eacliers; 

<'haM.  S.  Meek.  A.B..  Cnlverslty  of  Indiana. 

Kven-tt  Owens.  A.B..  Tnlversliy  of  Inilliiuti. 

t-bas.  HaKeman.  A.B..  Universlly  of  Indlnnn. 

Otto  SiH'rlln.  A.K..  Uulvcrslry  of  Indiana. 

r.eo.  D,  Shafpr.  A.B..  University  of  Indiana. 

Ethel  Chaffee.  A.It.,   Kel'juiw  Tnlversily. 

I.Hcy  Poucher.  AB..  DePauiv  Utiiversly. 

Ida  Weill),  Indiana  Slate  Normnl. 

Enrollment  In  hisb  school 245 

Toinl  enrollment  in  gradeii  and  high  wlinol 2,)f70 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1SI03| 10 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (IIHW) 1,1 

Numl)er  of  each  In  thiM  ciasB  that  weni  to  college,  boys.  4;  girls S 

Nnmlier  of  grflduates  since  school  was  organized 170 

Nnmlier  of  these  who  have  attended  college 40 
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(■■AncMrnxT  high  school. 

•  '.  H.  Ci»|i»"luinl.  Sni«.Tluifiiik"iit. 
Ortiuiii/iil.  isix;.    Cuuiuiissioiii'd.  ISiK). 
Sii|>i-rl[iri-ii<li-iits.  HJtli  iliitts  of  siTvlif: 

U.  \V.  Jliiwlkk l«Kl-18l>7 

<:,  Jl.  i;o|M-]iiii(l ISiii-liNH 

I'liiii-ljuilK  iimt  uksIkIhdik: 

M.  K.  Mouiibiin. 

W.  I-  Jiiy. 

M.  N.  lI'KlI'-y. 

J.   I-.   |-|lsll.-lllilll. 

n.  C.  Itraiidnii. 


I,.  i\  I!<ili<-.v.  Kiii-Ilsli  mill  Alc'lirn. 
li.  1).  Siiiiili.  l-:[i;.'lis] >l  HlKiury. 

.l<>S.'].lllll.>  Alx'l.    1.111)11   IllKl   (i<TIIIII[l. 


'.  M.I 


.  \M 


I.  iudiitliiiti;  HUjiei-iiitemleiit. 
'.  Super  in  I  end  eat. 


I.<-M»I'I<    l).-MI<>ll.  Mlisil-. 

Aw-ijif..  y.-iirlj-  saliii-y  .,f  liifli  h-Ii'.oI  I 

TniliilUk'  '.r  I.Ti--h.-is: 

<■.  Il.r..i.fljiii.|.  A.M..  Iiiilljiim  Uiil' 

il,  <■.  UniiL.lr.ii.  A. 11,.  li>il[]iii!i  rrilviirwlty.  ITlnripiil, 

It,  |i,  Stiiltli.  Iiiiliiitiii  Kmlr  Noi-iniil  ei-n<liiu(<>. 

.I<>si.i>liJii('  AUi'l.  A. It.,  lixli^iim  Ciiiverslly. 

I,,  r.  lli,l....v.  A. II..  WiilMsli  ('.ilIcK^ 

I.<-ii<.ni  Ili'iitoii,  Til >i^  N<>i'iii:il  Tniliihii.-  Si-liool.  Dclroll 

l-:jii-.iir(iii-:n  ill  hlirli  ^flii."l 

T'lliil  <-tii'i>11iiii-iil  in  Ki-ii<l>'K  jUKl  liich  H'-liool 

.ViiiuImt  i.r  (ilrls  Knnliiim-rl  lust  yiiiir  (l!Mi:!i 

.\iiiiih.T  .,r  liciy«  t'riiiliiJiltKl  liiKt  yi'di-  (UHK!) 

XmnhiT  In  thin  rInsB  tliiit  wi'iit  to  college— (.'lil-  ■  ■ 
.NiiiiiliiT  of  utikIuuIuk  mIiic(!  Hclioiil  \vn»  orRuni/wl. 
XiiuilnT  iif  IIk'w  wlio  Imvo  uIIi'IIiIpiI  ciilicge 
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n.onA  iiifiii  scnooi,. 

J.  S.  KhilinuRli.  8ui«'i'iiili*ii»lpiit, 
«)rgaiilze>].  ISjU.    <'iiiiimUKl»iii>il.  l'.*ti, 
Kupfriiili-iiiicntN,  with  tliitt'S  «f  service: 

I.  h\  My« 1S!K.'-1WH 

K.  N.  Canine 18!M-18!»7 

Geo.  B.  Asburj- lS!i7-lfliVt 

.luiicy  S.  Slabaugli mEMiKH 

i'rIiii'l|talK  and  assistants: 

(I.  li.  Kottorrr.  iirlnciiial. 

K.  J.  Todil,  assUIanl. 
HIkIi  fi'lKK)!  teuL'liwK  ami  Hn1>]''''t''  H'cy  leai'li: 

.1.  K  Slnliiiiiiili.  IIl»t<>r.v  1)11(1  l.)ilin. 

II.  [t.  Botorrr,  Biitcllah  utiil  I.atlH. 

v..  J.  'I'mld.  Mutliem&li<'H  iniil  Kclpore. 
.VveniKe  yi'iirl.v  Hiilii.r,v  at  Iilgh  Ni-tiiiul  li>iii-lierH.  incliidlnii;  Hiii>erliitfii(Ieiit, 

$r«(o. 

'rrululiiK'  i)f  teaohenc 

.1.  S.  SluliniiRli,  grndiiate  nt  Inilliuia  State  Xnnniil.  Ri-nlor  In  Indlann 
University. 

().  IV  HottoriT.  A.  B-  from  Intilana  University. 

K.  .1.  TcMld.  underenidnnte  of  Indlaun  University,  three  years. 

Kurrtllment  In  hlglt  school IHI 

Tiilid  ennillmftnt  In  grades  anil   lil^h  scIumiI .'IS" 

.Numlier  of  k'tIm  Kmdiialeil  last  year  (l(«irtJ 4 

Xnmlicr  of  lioys  (rrndiiated  last  yeiir  (llMKh (1 

Nnnilier  in  this  class  Dial  went  ti>  eolleire None 

XnnilHT  (if  KraduDti-s  siuce  school  was  orpmlK/il ."iS 

Nnniher  of   llicse   wlin  have  altendml   coUege 1^ 
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FORTVILLE  HKiU  tM^UOOL. 
W.  A.  3Ij'(-i-H,  gui>eriutt!ui]enl. 
Oi'l,inilze(l.  ISlHi.     CuuiiiilMsioned.  189(i. 
SllI>el'llitL<llik-lltH.  will)  iltllfH  iif  HcrvIiT: 

J.   W.   Jjiy 18!a-1900 

Willlum  A.  Myers 10OO-10O4 

PriiK-ljialH  iiuil  Hasi8taniH: 

J.  ai.  I'ofnip.  W.  A.  Myers,  W.  A.  Bowman,  H.  \Y.  \\Q\tv.  Jiimca 
A.  MiHxiy.  O.   I..  Morrow. 
High  Hclionl  twicliprs  and  sulijectH  tlii'.v  teach; 

W.  A.  Myern.  AlftebrH,  Botany.  CI(*ro.  Aiueik-au  l-lteratur*-.  Amer- 

k'Bii  History,  Civics. 
O.  I..  Morrow,  <ieotnt'try,  PliyslcM.  lieKiniiliii:  I.^tiu,  Cirsiir.  I0iit;ll8li 

LItPratiire.  I'hysk-iil  (ieoin'aiiii.r.  .Vndcnt  History. 
('.  n.  (Jrirfcy.  Algebra.  LIliTiiturc.  ConiiiuHitlou. 
Ari-raui-  yciirly  siilai-y  of  bigh  scliool  ti-iii-horK.  ini'tudlng  superlnieiidi-ul, 

J3-C. 
TruiiiltiK  of  tfai'bers: 

\V.  A.  Myers,  superlutendont,  A.  B-.  ISW;  A.  M,.  ISTO,  Indiana  Uni- 

vernity. 
»).  I,.  .Morri^iv.  ihriiiciitaK  !rni<ltmt«  Jndiniia  Sttite  NoriiiiU  Si-hool. 
<".  H.  (irlffcy,  II nderiirii dilute  Butler  CoUoKe.  two  terms. 

KnrollmeTit  in  liljib  sel«).>l  (fJaWM-l tM 

TdIhI  enrullinent   in   grades  luid   high  Rohool 31T, 

NuiiilMT  of   girls   graduated   last   year  HINKi) 7,- 

Nniiilx'r  of  Imys  gradunted  Itiit  year  (liXWi i 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  cnllegc— 

Girls   1 

Boys   1 

Number  of  gradnales  since  HciiiHii  wns  conimisHloncd S." 

Nnuiber  of  these  who  have  iitleudeil  college 15 
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FOUNTAIN  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
B.  W.  Ketlf,  Superintendent. 

Organised,  1872.    CommlBsloDed,  1902. 

Superiuleudcntti,  with  dniefl  of  service: 

David  K.  White 1872-187S 

John  Mather. 
Mary  E.  HnrrlB, 
J.uduB  Fali. 
Abhott  Molt. 

Mr.  Woolfcrd 1885-1886 

n.  E.  KirkDiaii 1886-1888 

Dun  Barrett 1880-1890 

J.  M.  Moel; 1831-1895 

A.  J,.  Ellabarper 1896-1898 

C.  A.  Thornburg 1899-1003 

I'rtncipalB  and  assistants: 

B.  W.  Koliy,  superlnleudent 
Carrie  B.  Gritlls.  principal. 

IllKli  RchtKd  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach : 

B.  W.  Keliy.  KnKlish.  History,  Physics. 

Carrie  B.  Urlffls.  Ijitin,  Algebra.  Geometry. 
Avci'age  yearly  salary  oE  liigli  Hchoot  teachers,  Inchidiiig  supertutendent, 

$GO0. 
'lYalnlng  of  teachers; 

It.  W.  Ki'ily,  superintendent,  B.  S.,  Earlham  College. 

Carrie  B.  lirllUs,  princl[>nl,  undergrnduate  Indlntin  University,  one 

Enrollment  In  high  !4Chool 25 

Total  eurollment  In  grades  and  high  scliocil 225 

Number  or  ghla  graduated  last  year  (tdOS) 1 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 1 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college None 

Number  of  gruduntes  since  school  was  commissioned No  data 

Number  of  Iliese  who  bnve  attended  college No  data 
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FOWLER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
I.pivl)(  tloovrr.  Su|>prlntviideDt. 

Organized.  IKWi.    ('oninilm'tiiiiMl.  IMk'). 

SuperiDteudentH.  with  dates  of  M-rvIn': 

Lewis  Hoorer UMMVIinm 

IjoMa  l«mbert 18»ft-inrw 

T.  F.  Berry 18!I7-1»I» 

Burton  Berry 18SM-IJW7 

P.  V.  VoriN 1«k:-18!M 

W.  J,  Bowen ISncklKK 

Kamu."!  Ltlly ISRR-ISMI 

Mr.  Brunton 1887-1888 

Mr.  Buckley 1J««H887 

W.  J.  Bowen 1883-1881; 

PrinclpolB: 

J.  H.  Stanley 1900-1001 

Edward  Gardner 1903-1003 

J.  G.  Perrln 1901-1902 

J.  A.  Llneb)irR<'r ISOrt-llNil 

(;ora  Snyder  1805-1809 

High  school  teaohers  niid  Mulijeeti*  tLey  teac-h: 
.1.  U.  Stauley,  Latin  and  Mnthematk'H. 
Roue  FT.  Hay,  HIelory  and  RuRlloh. 

Averaice  yi>Hrly  tifllary  of  high  nchool  teai-bero.   Including  Hnjierlntendent. 

*7;«.:j;i. 
TralninK  ot  teuchera: 

I^wiK   Hoover.   Huperlnt«'ndpnt.   KradUHte  high   m-1iiioI.   [ItiKiTKtowii, 
Ind.:  graduate  Indiana  Stiite  Normal:  doing  sciiinr  work  in  Barl- 
ham  College. 
.1.  II.  Stiinle.v,  grodunte  Inilluim  Stiite  N'oriiial:  iloinK  seninr  work  In 

State  Unlvernlly:  ChlraK"  I'lilverslly.  sununei'.  HKXi. 
ItOKf  K.  Hay.  gradimte  high  Mclimd.   Vermillion.   111.:   Westtield  Col- 
lege. Illtnoln,  two  yelirM:  liidiiuiH  Stale  N'ornml.  tn-o  yeiint. 

Knrollnipnt  In   high  Ri'hiH)l 70 

Total  i-nrollment  In  griiOeK  and  high  ik'IiouI :{7'J 

Xuniher  of  glrlw  gradunli-d  hint  .vpur  (liMKii I'j 

NumlM-r  of  l>oyK  graduated  liiHt  .vear  (llxWi 3 

Number  of  each  iu  thin  clasM  thai  went  to  I'lilli'gc— 

Girls   1 

B-.ys   3 

Niinilier  of  graduatex  »lnce  school  wan  organlzi-<l 137 

Nunilier  of  Ihew'  who  liavc  attended  college 49 
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FRANKFUKT   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Kiln'in  IS.  Muiiroc,  Siipei'lntunilont. 

OrBimlzi'U,  1S70.    (.'oiuiniHiiioDca. . 

Super! iitenUents.  nlth  diites  of  sprviiio: 

]■:.  H.  Slatey 18GG-1872 

.7.    r.    llous 1872-1874 

J.  E.  Moxtun 1874-187B 

lliclinrd   G.   Itixme 187e-188« 

E.  E.  Grltlllli 1880-1890 

B.  F.  Moort' 1800-18U9 

H.  L.  Frank 1899-1001 

ficortre  U  RoliertM 1901-1903 

Edwlu  S.  Monroe 1903-1904 

l*riiicl|)als  nnil  nssisinnls: 

J.  ft.  I.udliiui,  J.  F.  MilliwiUKh.  A.  M.  Huyeke,  J.  F.  Wnrfel.  C.  E. 
Neivlin.  I).  K.  (Josh.  J.  A.  Woofl,  J.  A.  Illli,  J.  J.  Mltclioll. 
Illph  JiflnKfl  teacliors  iiii<1  Hulijctts  they  tencli: 

J.  3.  Mitchell,  Mall)<>iiii)lk'S. 

F.  W.  Siiiltli.  StrlPiicc. 
O.  A.  KnwllnH.  Selont-e. 

Wllllniu  RnblHi)]).  MntLciimtks  ani\  l-'AiaMfh. 

ChriHtlniia  ThniiipMin.  Eticlisli. 

Annn.  yi.  ClayliiiiiRli.  I<iiriii. 

Alloc  Hiulley.  Uislory. 
Avfrajcc  yt'nrly  sulnry  of  lilgli  st-hool  li'nclJcrM.  Inclmllng  superintendent. 

$900.37. 
Trtilninfr  of  teiieliers; 

J.  .T.  Sntiliell,  A.  B..  Inillflna  Uiiiveislly. 

V.  \V.  Sniitli.  liVJiihuiie  Imllanji  Sliito  Xorniiil. 

().  A.  Itiuvlliis.  A.  H.,  Indliiuii  University. 

William  i;.>MK<,ti.  A.  ]l..  In.ilaiin  UnlverKlty. 

diilsllniia  Thiiiiiiismi,  A.  11..  Otti-ilieln  ITnlvei-nily. 

Aiinii  M.  riiiyhauu-li.  ;!ra(li]:il(>  Indiana  Htiitf  Xunnnl. 

Alii-(!  Hadley,  frmdiiatt-  Itullaim  State  Xoi-mnt. 

Kdwiii  S.  Mimi'iii',  superlntenilriit.  .\.  M.,  Ilaiiuver  College. 

Emnlhnoiit   in  liiirli  scIhk.I 222 

Total  enrullin<>n(  tii  ffrailfji  niul  IiIkIi  tMlKml l.filS 

Xniiilier  of  jilrls  srailuateil  last  yearfliKKli 13 

Xuiulier  of  lioys  KradiiiHed  lasi  year  d'.nWi 14 

Xlimlier  of  eacli  In  tliin  cI.isk  lliat  went  to  irulleKe— 


NunilxT  of  ^'I'iiiliiales  Klnee  scli.iOl  wtis  orpiiiixi' 
NhhiIkt  of  tlU'Se  wlin  liave  atti'nded  i-ollege 
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Frankfort  High  School. 
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.■!00  RnrryrioS  i\  ixdiana. 

KKANKI.IN   IlKill   SCIIUOl,. 

II.  II.  Wllsi.n.  Sii|H-i-iMt<'ii<1<'iit. 
UruiiuiKfil.   1X71-     (■iiiiiml.ssl.iti,..!.  -  -. 
Siiin'i'liili'iKli'iiiH.  Willi  <l]il<-H  <>r  s<T\-]it<: 

F.  M.   hVrt'iiwHi IfjHMi-lNTl 

H.  >I.  Bojci- lsri-lH7:f 

K.   K.  TliumjisiHi IST4-187ri 

Mr.  Iluiitpr lS74-lHtr( 

Ml".    Mai-tln lS7ri-lKSl 

Mr.  Kemp 18S1-1W2 

Arnold  TliomiikiiiH IHS:'-1»<5 

Mr.  Kfrm-li 1S(«-18J«1 

W.  .1,   Willlniiw 1887-lMKl 

Will    FfatherldKill I«t3-1M1H 

X.   C.   .loliusitti IMIS-IUCKI 

Ilonici^  MliM IfXW-llKt! 

II.  H.  Wilson ISKC-imW 

l*ritii-l)iiilfi  null  iiiisistiiiil!<: 

-Mm.   lJ.>yc...  Mrs.  Tlioiu|)s.ni.  Miss  Nrlly.   Mrs.  Miirtlii.   Mrs.   WlUtK 
.Mary  .ViltiliiH.  Mr.  Itiiru'-tt.   K.   I..  Stci>li<'ii»'>ii.   Mi'-  Miirtln.   Kitty 
riiloicr,  Alva  O.  Neul,  f.  H.  I'ln-kiT.  liiii.  11.  Asliiny. 
liiKli  Hi'liiK)!  Icncliei'fi  and  siiltjii'ls  llicy  tciicli: 
liiHi.  li.  Asliiir.v.  |irlm'l]i]il,  l.utlii. 
llrirliiii   I'jilim-r,  Ulsliny. 
Cltilii  Iliiiiniiiiuiii.  KuKlinli. 
Xi'tlU'  Cnift.  Si-lfiu-i'. 
N.  <'.  lirliui-s.  .Mutlii-uiiilii's  iiixl  iji'rniiin. 
Marpiri'l   I'riTi-liiii'il,  IjiIIu  uiiil  1-'iik1Ih1i. 
Ktlielwyu  Miller.  I.iithi  ami  Malln'iiiaths, 

Avi'iiiui'  .vi'iirl.v  siiliiry  of  IiIkIi  hi'1 1  tt-iiclii'rH.  hii-lndiiii;  sii|ii>i'lnt(>ii<lfiit. 

*7(W. 
TriiliilaK  ur  tcacIiiTR: 

I(.  I{.  Wilsiii).  Niiiii-i'inli'iiil'-nl.  Iiiillnnii  Stati-  Nurniiil.  tiraduiile:  Iii- 

tllaiLii  riilv.-rsily.  iwc  yfars. 
<iiMii');<-   It.   Asliiiry.  Ki'ailiuilo   Imllanii   Stale   Normal:  iinili'i'trrii dilate 

liidhina   I'liiverHlty, 
Ilerrlotl  C.  I'liliiier.  Franklin  ColleKO.  H.  S.,  I'll.  M..  siimnier  selKM>l. 
t'laia  Ilaiitianiiin.   Fninklln  CulleKi'.  three  years. 
Xeltle  C.  Craft.  Kninkliu  Collese.  B.  S..  siiniini'v  s.-lnml. 
X.  ('.  <;rlme».  Mlcliiwan  Simo  University,  tlini-  .vears. 
Mtirpirel   ['rlti-lianl.  Franklin  College.  .V.   It. 

Ktliebvyii  Miller.  Fi-uiihllu  CollfKe:  UosK.ii  liilversit.v.  one  y ■. 

Knrollment  In  liljtli  school ^l-"> 

Total  enrollment  lu  jBrriidex  ami  liigli  aeliool WKt 

^'1lllll>(^r  ot  (tli'ls  frradualed  last  year  (1!X)3) !i 

XiiniLi-r  of  Ixjyn  Bi'adiiiited  last  year  (]9i)3i :; 

XiinilsT  in  lliis  elass  tliiit  wont  to  eollt'tte ■■> 

XnmU-r  ot  Hrtiihiales  slnwt  srliool  was  nritjiulwd :;!Hi 

Xnmljer  of  tliwe  wbo  bav<.*  nttendMl  t-ollegc 175 
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I'llANKTON  HKIII  SCIIOOI.. 

J.  B.  t'ilKilll.  Hllliel'ililpiid<>iLt. 

Ol-Riit)izc<l.  1S!)7.    CiiiiiiiiisjiEoiiwI,  AjHll  12.  l«J!l;   Mjiy  iS,  VJiKl.  iitiil  Novciii- 

KuiierinteiideiilK.  witli  iIiiIi'b  at  avrvU-v: 

3.   n.   Vapaii 1«)7-1!NM 

I'l-illl-llllllS  ilUll   IINNlHrULLtK: 

(;.   E.   Grppilc.   )ii'Eiii-i[iill l«l7-]!MNt 

I..  Uliiiiche  Meiiy.  prind|iiil IIMNHIKH 

Ia  Bliinche  Mori-y.  iiHKlxtniit 1S1IK-Iinm 

.1.   H.    Stanley,  imxlstiiiit llMKi-limi 

(Jrnre  Tripleft.  jisNiRtiuit Iixii-lini-j 

MiUlssii   B.    P'uiT.   iiHuishliit 1!)(C_'-1'.HM 


FHANKTON  HlUH  SCilUUL. 

IHfih  wliool  1e;it-htT;i  .lail  sutijf.'lN  tlii'.v  tmcli: 

[,.  BliUH'liv  MciTy,  KiiKllNh  ami  HiNliiry. 

MiilissM  B.  KuiT.  Luliii  iiinl  Si'iciu'i'.  I*liysk-s.  (.'bi'piiHlry. 

.1.   B.   ruuMii,  MiitlU'iiiiilh's. 
Avcriise  ycuvly  wiliuy  "f  I'iK'i  Mi'Iiful  leiiflitTS,  Indudiiii;  MU[it'fliiteinli?iil. 
$7:;ti.(Hi%. 
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Training  of  teachers: 

Mallssa  B.  Furr,  A.  B.,  Eminence  College,  Kentucky;  graduate  In- 
diana State  Normal. 
Blaiictie  Merry,  graduate  Indiana  State  Nonnal;  Btndeat  Michigan 

State  University. 
J.  B.  Fagan,  graduate  Indiana  State  Nonnal. 

Enrolltneat  ia  blgh  school 30 

Total  enrollment  in  gradcH  and  high  Bcbool 250 

Number  oC  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003( 1 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 1 

Number  in  this  claaa  that  vent  to  college 0 

Kumber  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 14 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college T 

GALVESTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Elmer  K.  Tyler,  Superintendent 
Organb^,  1805.    Commissioned,  1003. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

Elmer  B.  Tyuer 1003-1004 

Principals  and  assistants: 

J.  W.  Laird.  H.  C.  Hlllls,  H.  M.  Stoat,  and  Miss  Ida  Galbreath,  as- 
sistant; Elmer  E,  I'jner,  and  H,  R.  Benn,  assistant. 
High  school  teacbers  and  subjects  tbey  teach: 
Elmer  E.  Tyner,  Latin  and  Science. 
H.  R.  Bean,  Matliematlcs,  Eugllsh  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent, 

J600. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Elmer  E.  Tyner,  M.  S.,  Franklin  CoHcitc,  Indiana. 
H.  R.  Bean,  A.  B.,  Toronio  University,  I'liuiida. 

Enrollment  in  high  school BO 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  schiml 177 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (190.'ti B 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (19iK!) 3 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  tbut  went  to  collev;c— 

Girls   2 

Boys    1 

Kumber  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized IS 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 7 
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Galveston  High  School. 
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EDUVATIOS  IS  ISDIANA. 


OvVRBBTT  HU!H  St'HOOL. 
Kzrn  K.  l.olliir,  Siiiii'rlntt>ii<loDi. 
OrKHnlzed.   IW^I.     CnmiiilnKloiirit.  ISIkV 
Superintendoiits,  wiili  itatPM  of  Nprvlcc: 

Thns.    S.   Mi-rioi lS«t(-18iMi 

FranoU  M.  Kerlcii ISntHKNi 

Coorite  M.   Hnkc ISSMi-lSOIl 

Ezra  E.  Ixillflr ISOSHIKM 

rrincipiilw  and  BBslstaiitH; 

I>riH<'lpiiJ«-F.  M.  MtTi.n.  Elk  Vivian.  (!fo,  Al,  II<.l(i-.  <J.  P.  Tliieleii. 
Kwfi  v..  lAiWvx.  C.  E.  Wliilc.  J.  W.  Ciil^hcnl.  Eslcllii  Wolf. 

AsMiHtii  Ills— Maude  Hi'iiderirk,  J.  \V.  <'iilt'lierd.  Dcliiuu  Brin  kerb  tiff. 
W.  A.  Ilotnie.  J.  K.  Tiirney,  Wtua  Uarli.v. 
HIkIi  whool  tfucherfi  ami  Kul'Jet'tH  llify  tt-acli; 

EmIHIii  Wolf.  Latin.  EiikIIhIi. 

VeniB  Oarhy,  MallicitiatU-s,  Koiciicc. 

EsEi-u  E.  I^lliir.  lIlKtory. 
Avi'iiiRt'  yearly  salary  of  lifgli  hcIiihiI  Ii^clicrK.  jm-liidliit;  smwrfntendeiit, 

*ri70.(io. 
TniiiiiiiK  of  teaehers: 

Ezra  E.  I>>lliir  A.  B..  OileHiolti. 

Esti'llii  Wolf.  A.  B..  lleiilollK'rtt. 

Verim  Darby,  A.  B,.  Indiana  I'nivemity. 

Eiii-ollmeiit    In  hlRli  wIicmJ IM 

Total  enrollment  In  irrHdeH  iniil  lil^ti  RetUH>l i\M 

Niiml)er-of  jiirls  ^n^dnnted  last  year  (1H0:{|. 3 

Nnintwr  of  iMiys  ffrndiisted  law  year  (UttKti H 

Nijuiher  In  this  eluss  thai  went  In  col  lege —Boys 3 

Numlier  of  KrndniileM  slm^e  wliool   iviik  orpiiiiwii KM 

-N'uinlier  of   thene  whii  have  attended   folleKi; 2G 
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Garrett  High  Schcxjl. 


SO-EDi-oiTlon. 
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CAS  ClTi-  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  JI.  Jefln.',v,  Supeilnlenilent. 
OrgniilzMl,  ItSiH.    CoiiiuiissloiiMl,  1807. 
SiiporiiitciiduiilM,  with  diitps  of  scrvico: 

\V.  U.  Wnriii-k 1S94-18U9 

A.  H.  Sliercr ISHt-lOOl 

J.  H.  JL-ffrey 11(01-1904 

ri-[iK'ii>:ilii  niid  iissi^tijiiitK: 

B.  Ij.   MiVliiit,   Mix.    \V.   O.    Wiinlck,    Mrs.   A,   II.   Stiercr,   W,    B. 
Sctiooiiovt^r,  K.  X.  CaiilDP. 

Hls'i  sfbiml  l('tu-ln;rN  luid  kuIi.IwjIs  tliey  teucli: 

J.  II.  .IcITrcy.  BUiicrliiti-inIeiit,  Algvlnn. 

K.  N.  Ciuiliu'.  iu'luoiiuil,  llintory  ainU  Physics. 

Fniiu.-fs  .\.  CuiTy,  Latin  nml  Gorninn. 

KllzulK^th  I..  iMpn,  Knglisb. 

Jiiso|)liiii<^  ISi'iiwii,  Si-l(-tiM  !iml  MiitlicmnticH. 
Avi'i'ajto  yearly  sniucy  of  litfili  scliiml  ii-iiclii-rs,  InciinliiiR  Hii[n.'rliili'ndeiit, 

Triiliiliijr  itt  tcadiiTs: 

J.  II.  Ji'ffroy.  xuiH>i[iir<Miil<'iil.  A.  H..  Iinliiiua  tluivorslly. 

K.  .\.  CiUifiU',  i.rlii(-i|nil,  A.  H..  ludlnna   Uiiivfrslly, 

Jliss  |.Vmi.'<w  X.   CiiiTy.  A.  I(.,  Wwjslcr.  <). 

Miss  Kli/iilii'lli  L.  Mi'ijtii.  1{.  S.  Piinluo. 

JUhw  .Tiisciililiic  Ilivwii.  H.  S..  lon-a  CiUi-w- 

]':nr<>llmt.']it   In   ]ii;:li   s.-lioul 40 

Totiil  otH'oUiifiit  in  friiiiics  xiul  lii^li  scliiiol 790 

Xmnlier  nf  yiHs  Kniiliinti'ii  lust  yi-iir  (liXKO 1 

Nntiilior  uf  buys  Kraduatcil  last  yonr  11!»o;!i 2 

Nmiilior  ill  tills  i-liiss  tliiit  wi-nt  to  i-olk'sic— Roys 2 

XiiiiilnT  ol^  Kraduati's  since  srliiwl  wjin  orgiinlwd 14 

Niiiiilier  of  ttii'sp  \v\ut  liave  attendml  eollege 5 
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Gas  City  High  School. 
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EIHCATHtS  L\  L\l)l.\SA. 


i;niH)i.ANn  iiitiii  sriiorn,, 

M.   A.   IIcstiT.  Sa|ii-i'iiiti'iiili-iit. 

OrtiiiritKiMl.   XXtm.     roiiniiisNioiii'il.   lH!t4, 

SuiKfriuloiiili-iilF:.  «iih  ifiHi-s  itf  sciviic: 

J.  «■.   Ufi-kci- iww-imu 

M.  A.  ]Ii'«tcr 1!IU3-10U4 

I'HlK-ilUllH  lIUll  UNrlistllllt^; 

Mr.  Huiiil'iird.  Mr.  .Im-  It.  I-'n^'ini.  Mr,  Ki<il  \V<>iiuiir.  Mr.  Oiirrisiiii. 

Mr.   ini'sl.  Mr.   11.   A.   Il.-inicm.ii:   S(l»s   MaiMl   EIHm.   Miss   JMiiu 

WiitMcm,  Miiy  Hiisron. 

IHkIi  >«-Ii.h>1  tcui'lii'rH  iiiKl  KiiliJi't-tK  Ilii-y  •Ii: 

M.  A.  lIi'MtiT,  KiiiK'rl]iti-iiil"iit.  (Ji<mii'ir.v.  IliMtnr.v.  KukIIkIi.  l.jiiiw. 
II.  A.  ][ciiclc]-s[>]i.  Itoiikkifiiliii.'.  History,  rnysh-x.  I.utlii,  ( 'hi-mlstr.v, 

.Miiy  IliiKton.  KuKllsli.  AlKi'l.tn. 
.VviT]iK<'  yiiu-ly  sulury  of  IiIkIi  M<'hi)ol   Ifiirhoi-K.  liii-liullii);  xiiiH-rltitt-udcut. 

Triihihif.'  tit  tciiflh'iK: 

May  lIiiHtori.  Friinklln  iIikI.i  lln]itl.si  (.-olli-^'f.  Tour  yoarx. 

II.  .V.  HfiKlci-Hoi).  Itiiltli-  CriH^k.  Mli'li..  k1\  yi-ars. 

.M.  A.  Hester.  Del-aiiw.  Iiid.:  Ilr.Mikvlll.-.  Itiil.;  M.«ir.*  II11I  folleBc. 

h:iiri)iniii'm   111  lilKli  seli-H.l fill 

Total  enrol  linen  I  In  ttratU't:  ami  liliili  xi^houl Soil 

NninlKr  of  L'lrls  ;.'ia(lmile.l  liisl  year  (HKKli 3 

Xnmlivr  of  bciys  cradiialiil  IiihI  ycor  fllHKii Nom* 

Xnnil>er  of  eaeli  In  IIiIh  <'Iiisn  IliMt  w<>iit  r<i  i-ollt'tie N'oiip 

NlltlllH'l-  III'  Kriolllatf'M  shii-e  11u'  si'lion]  w.iM  ol'^aitlzi'il Not  kliolVU 

Niitiilier  of  tliewr  wlio  liuve  aitemleil  eollep' il  of  K 
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GooDLAND  High  School. 
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GOSHEN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Victor  W.  It.  Hedgopeth,  Superintendent. 

Or{caiiizt.-<l.  1871.    CommisBioned, . 

Super! uten dents,  with  dates  of  service: 

D.  D.  Luke July  1,  1871 

Ambrose  Biunt July  1,  1877 

W.  H.  Sims July  1,  1884 

J.  F.  Rieman July  1.  1809 

V.  W.  B.   Hedgepetli July  1.  IflOl 

I'rlnrlpals  and  assistants: 

MIsH  E.  R.  Cliandier,  principal;  Miss  M.  Lanreuce.  Miss  Hills,  assist- 
ant principals:  Miss  L.  E.  MIcbael.  principal;  D.  J.  Tyner,  R.  A. 
Rnndall.  G.  Wutbrlcli,  nxsistnut  principal. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

Lillian  E.  Michael,  A.  M.,  Latin. 

Guy  S.  Wuthrich,  Biology. 

Emma  L.  Butler,  A.  B.,  English. 

Kilzabclti  Dugdale,   History. 

Edwin  Jacolts.  Ph.  B.,  Science. 

J.  W.  Bremer,  German. 

A.  .T.  Gorlier,  Ph.  B.,  Molliematk's. 

SInry  BIgKFi,  Commercial  Departnieut. 

Grace  Galentlne.  Assistant  ETiiglish  and  Mathematics. 

Etlle  C.  Heasin,  Music. 

Victor  lledgepeth,  A.  M..  Senior  Malhematiea. 
AvcriiKe  yearly  salary  ot  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

*!)7:(. 
Training  of  teafhers: 

Lillian  E.  Michael,  A.  M.,  Ohio  University. 

<Jny  S.  Wulhridi.  Indiana  University.  2^,  yeors,  one  year  Valparaiso. 

Enimn  I-.  Butler,  A.  B.,  Cliicnga  University. 

KlizMheth  IJiigdnle,  Micliigan  University,  two  years;  two-thirds  year 
Inillan.a  Normal. 

Kiiwin  JacoEiR.  Ph.  B.,  WooBter  UwiversKy. 

.1.  W.  Bremer,  graduate  Royal  Seminary.  Cologne. 

A.  J.  (ierlier.  I'h.  B.,  Wooster  University. 

Mary  Biggs,  Commerlcal  Department,  Elmira  one  year,  ttve  months 
Chicago  University. 

Grace  Galentlne.  slic  weeks  Butler  summer  school. 

Ktlie  C.  Hcaain.  Boaton  and  Chicago, 

Victor  Iled^pplh.  A.  M..  Bethany.  Wabash. 

Kiirullment  in  lilgli  school 323 

Tcilal  enrollment  in  grades  and  hlgli  Rcliooi 1,U09 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (IIKO) 20 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1003) 11 

Numlier  of  each  in  this  class  that  went  lo  college— 

Girls    3 

Boys    5 

Numlipr  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 351 

Numl)cr  of  these  who  have  attended  college 108 
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KinUWTinX  IS  ISDl.W'A. 


ciosniFtT  Hifjii  sniooi.. 

K.  I..  TliiiiiiiwHii,  Superliiieiitliml 
Or^nizfd.  ISTIt.    CoiniiitHHioucd.  18!Ki. 
SiiperinlL-ntlenlM,  with  iIiiick  iif  siTvlt-e: 

W.  W.  Purwiim 

Siiiniiel  Lilly 

.[.  -N.  Spanjticr 

Mr.   Hiil.liard   

Ira   [■.    HaMivin 

W.   (>.   Iliftll 


.  .isTo-wrj 


1S73-1870 

ISTIHSSli 

isanssi 

lSfiT-1890 

1S!NI-lS1Ki 

iwe-iMW 

Mr.   Ncwiiii   1S!»K-1!K»» 

Mr.   nn;;s(lulp   I!KNI-1<M»1 

II.   M.   Mt-Ciirvir 1H«ll-l!tll2 

K.   I,.  Thompnoii llMrJ-llKM 

I'rliK-limlH  niid  iiiMtKliiiilH: 

MIhm  tlrlmxhy LSSS-lsill 

MlHH  ll<w.'  Xc\Vft>mii l.H!tl-18!»:i 

Mlw  !^ulHi>  V.  Hn.wn IXSKMWH 

Mltw  S(c|)lienw(ii   1MM-1SI»7 

Ml-w  KtllHi  Morton IMtT-lWW 

.Tm'.j|i  Kilim-y 1,S07-1!MH 

llltlli  scIkhiI  rciK-lKTS  llll<[  sillijccls  llii-.v  tfiii'li: 

K.  I..  Tliimiiwoii,  HlHlnry.  ijiIHi.  Kiijillsli.  (-Iii'iiilsrry.  (J.'riiiiin. 
lr;i   v.  ItiiMwlii.  Miilliniiiili.s.  I^itiii.  I'li.vsl.s.  Eiicllsli. 
Avt-rajci'  .vtiirly  siiliiry  iif  liiali  si-lnml  ti'jiclii'rs.  iiichKliiijr  siiiH-rltiti-nilcnt, 
¥ri<N). 

^^Irolllm'Ilt  III  hlch  siIumiI 4W 

TdIh!  i>iiMtlliiii>iit  In  jiiiiilfs  iiiiil  hltfli  sHidiil J(iH 

NiinilJiT  III  (jlrlM  i^iiiliiiitiil  liisi  yi'jir  (llHi:ii 11 

NumlHT  of  lMiyn  KriiiliiiiliHl  hisi  yar  (ISMKii 7 

Nnmlicr  In  Ihln  clasK  Unit  went  to  collcjrp (i 

NiiiiilHf  of  ){ra(luiit<'K  Ant-v  m-hiHil  iviis  ori:ii"l7i><l 'l'<i 

Niimlicr  of  tluw  who  liilvp  ulloiiiloil  c-oHege Not  knonni 
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GREKNCASTLE  HKJH  SCHOOL. 
H.  <i.  Woody,  SiiiiorlutviKlciii. 

Oi'Rauiz«d.  .     ComuilMK lulled,  . 

SupnrlntCDdeiits.  wlili  rtateH  of  Kcrvife: 

Reuben  Raftmi  ISfil-lSlMi 

D.   D.   WflteiniHii 1tW«-lW[7-imt8-l8S0 

(Jilliim  lUdpath 18«T-l»t8 

K.  r.  Cole 1S7IHS7:! 

Oorpe  W.  ]a^v lS7i-l>W1 

J.  N.  Study 1881-1884 

J.  M.  Olcott 1HW-18W1 

JaincH  Baldwin    ISWMSST 

Robert  A.  Ogi: IKWT-lsns 

H.  «.  Woody 18i»8-ll<(M 

Prluclpals: 

Miss  Mnl'tha  J.  Kid|)iith .1882-llKH 

Higli  school  teachers  and  siiU'irts  they  teiii'li: 

MartUa  J.  Rldpath.  l^tiii. 

Florence  Wood.  Eugllah. 

■IcKHle  K,  Moore,  Matlu-uiiitli-'s  and  Ijitin. 

Mary  E.  Hicbmun.  BloloKy- 

LiUtan  E.  Southard.  Hislury. 

Kllzabpth  Towne,  Mathematics. 

(Jrace  W.  Bh-ch.  Ofrmaii, 

W.  M.  McGauRhey,  Physks. 

Kate  S.  Hammond,   Music. 
Training  of  teachers: 

In  hlch  school,  uiilvprsity  cnuluatpd.  HHI%. 

In  hlcli  school,  with  M.A.  decii-c.  7^1%. 

In  Ki'adex.  university  KraduiileM.  r<ii%. 

Biitliv  corps,  university  Rrailuatew.  (ii)%. 

Kntlre  corps  with  some  collcRe  trnlniii)!.  (!!i%. 

Entire  corps,  with  some  collciic  or  normal  iraliihiK.  HMi7o. 

Entire  corps,  with  normal  trtiinlni:.  (Ki%. 

Enrollment    In   high   school "JUT 

Total  enrollment  In  (trades  and  liiKh  school 77S 

Number  of  (lirls  graduated  last  year  (llMOi IK 

Number  of  boya  uradualed  last  year  (liXW) !1 

Nnmher  In  this  class  that  went  to  collcjre i:{ 

Number  of  Rraduates  since  school  was  orKanlziMl 48:! 

Nninher  of  thesi>  who  have  Httendeil  nillege '^22 
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UKKHNFIiaji  HIGH  St'lIOOL. 
\V.  (.'.  (iiiblc,  Sii[K"rlnti'niU'iit. 

CIrK'Kiliioil.  INT'i.    ( 'oi mil Issio lied,  1879. 

SuiitTlntdxtcntH,  with  duies*  i>r  m'lvlco: 

AV.   II.   Sini« 1877-1 

John    W.   Stout 1881-1 

.T.  M.  Slr»tt1>iir{.' 

.r.  V.  Martin 

\y.   II.  Glnscfick 188M801 

(ico.  S.   AVllHmi 18fll-ia»8 

Aliilifii!!  J.   Reyti.jl.I« 1898-1001 

-Ii.lm  ir.  Wliltt'Ifj- 1901-1001 

Aiiili-cw  i:.  Miiitiii 1901-1003 

W.  V,.  i:,.lil.- 1903-lOM 

I'rliii'iiialR  mul  iisslMtniilH: 

MItw  Miiiy  K.  Siiarks 1878-1880 

.r.  .T.   IVtltt 1877-1878 

t;.'...   S.  WilMciii 1886-1801 

nuis  i:.  Kiiisi.' 1801-1000 

Khviioil  jr<.(Tis  1000-1001 

.loliii  Whili'liw  1901-1003 

Joliri  ir.  Ji.liiisl.in 100.1-1004 

lIlKll    HI'IKIOI    IHK'IK'I'S    IIIUI    StlllJl'l-IS    l1ll>.V    ll'lirll  I 


.  KriKlisli 


lit,  1 


Avci 


l-.'.irl.v 


or  iiipii  sc'i 1  t 


?7i:i. 


[rii-liKliuK  »ii])ei'ltitetuleut. 


Tniiiiiiiic  I'f  kvu-Iiith: 

W.  (-.  (Jolilp,  Kii|H  rliiK'iKli'iit.  Iiiili!iii!i  Slalc  Normul. 
.Tolm  ri.  .ToltiiKton.  iirlJiiliiiil.  A. it..  SInte  I'liiviTsity. 
Frniik  I.iiiTnln'c.  U.S..  (Viiti'jil  Nonniil  CollrBO. 
Fi-rtiu-is  I,,  rptil.  A.lt..  MiL'lilKiiii  Rtnic  UriiviTslty. 
IIiii;li  v..  Jolin^oti. 


DHI 


t  in  hicli  ! 


find  liljill  Bclioi'l. 
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Greenfield  High  Hchool. 
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(iUKIiNSHUKG  H(GH  SLHOOU 

KttiK'i-  ('.  .[cruiiii],  Su]H'i'liit('ii<li-iil. 
Oijfiililzf,!,  VHKK 
iiuiK.'rliiteiiOeutK.  wlili  ilnics  »(  scrvii'i': 

C.  W.   Harvey 18ta)-1883 

W.   P.   SlinDUoii 18S{-1807 

U.  I-.  Roberts 1807-1901 

D.  M.   Gei^tliis lllOl-lfNKl 

Mmer  C.  Jcnnaii IWKt-lIKM 

I'riiic-lpals: 

Alfrtd  Kii miner. 

W.  P.  Slianuoii. 

v.   L.  Hottoll. 

Geo,  Ia  RobertH. 

Tlios.  ly.  Harris, 

Edgar  Mendeuhall, 

J.  W.  Rliodee. 
lliKh  si'liuol  toni.'hprs  and  huIiJoi'Ik  llie.v  tcui'li: 

J.  \y.  RlioilPH,  |jrin<-lpiil.  Mjitliomiilk's. 

KiiMtuce  Foley.  ScIpiicp. 

Knte  I'".  AmirewM,  EiikHmIi. 

Cora  K.  ItuiiBdiilo,  Liitfu  anil  HUtory. 

Cljirlbel  WinHiPMtcr.  Miiitlc.  ' 

.\vM-aj,'e  yearly  wilary  of  hlirli  Mclm^il  li'ai-liers.  IncluclEii^  Nitiicrliitencleut, 

TtiiiiiliiiE;  ot  tt-iiclicrH; 

John  W.  IlhcKlcK.  un<1(>r;;raitiiate  Indiana   I'niversily. 

EHstiii-e  [<\)li'y.  U.S.,  ttutiiuia   t'nivernHy. 

^Hte  F.  Ainlrows.  U.A..  WelU'Nicy  Collvj.^'. 

(,'oi;ii  Ktnip  ItiiitHilale.  I'li.K..  ['Ynnklin  fiilU-K''. 

Eliiier  «'.  .Icrmim,   A.M..   Fniiiklln  CoIIkk.'. 

(.'Iflj-ibef  Wlnehesli'i-,  iiniliTKniilimle  sIiiiIitli  la  Nfiv  KiiKhind  Coui- 
sprvatory  of  Musii'.  ItoMtuii:  I'hiriuiiall  Ciiiisfrvatfay  of  .\[iial<.': 
Potsdam  Stiitc  Normal.  I'otKdani.  N.  V. 

Eiirollinent  In  hIjiU  school ...    1 H 

Total'  enrollment  In  firailes  and  high  koIiimiI !KV) 

Number  of  Rlrln  Krailuatnl  last  year  (IKIKIi Vi 

Number  of  boys  frradiinli'il  lust  year  (1!M>:(| V2 

Number  in  thin  class  Unit  weul  to  colieni' (l 

Number  of  irnuiiuites  wince  si-liool   wiis  oi'BinilKrii 421 

Number  of  these  wiui  linvi'  nlteniieii  coili'i-r SH 
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UitiH  School. 
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GltEKXTUWN   [ilGU  SCHOOL, 
li.  E.  .Stic|iliiir(l.  Super! ntoiideut. 
Or(iiiniw(i.  1S71I.     ( 'o mini k^ Inn otl.  l!)i)l-02. 
Siipcrlnti-ui.li.-iitH.  Willi  duii-s  of  servU'p; 

MOSS'S  IlcimiillliT    IJSa-lSKi 

I>L'P  Cliiilfniit    18B3-1807 

J.  I>.   U'liiii' 1897-1900 

n.  II.  iHikcj- lOOiMOoa 

ir.  K.  Nhi-pliiird lOUCt-lOOl 

l'i'liii-l]iiilit  mid  iiKsistinils; 

I'lrni-liiiH-  V.  Kith.  iirinoipiU:  F:iHt'  Kliiiilsoii.  nssistmit. 
IIIkIi  M-liool  Iin<-hi>rii  iiiid  iiiiIiJix'Ih  ttiey  tcni'h: 

H.  K.  Skr|iliiiiil.  Miithi-uiRlioR  nncl  Sfieiui-. 

IVui-lnpi?  V.  Kmi.  KiihIIhIi.  I.sitfii  iiiid  Gpriunii. 

Kmi'  KlitiilHon.  tl^iib'lhl].  I^itin  iind  IIlKlciry. 
Avi-i'nt;!'  yciii'ly  kiUiu'.v  ot  lil;;h  si-hixil  ti'iii-licrs.  Iiiclndlni;  Ruperintendent. 

jfriLt). 
TriiiidiifT  iif  lOiiilierK: 

II.  K.  Siieplmrcl.  Kiadniili-  Iniliiinii  Slitio  Noniml:  one  year  at  Indlann 
T"iilTer»Ity. 

I'<Mii4()iiG  V.  Kcrii.  .\.1J..  Biillrr  Collfpf:  PJi.B..  riilverslty  of  Chicago. 

p:inc  KIiiiilHuii.  I'!). It.,  from   N'oirlivvexlfni  T'liiruraity. 

KririilliiK-nt  in  IiIkIi   s.-lionl 42 

Totiii  i-nriiliiiii'iil  111  h'liidvn  and  LiKli  xcliioil 335 

Nmiilii'r  of  (.'iris  Kridiinicil  Inat  yeiir  (10<>:[| 4 

NiiiiiliiT  of  iMiys  iinidniiU'd  liint  year  (IWVti 1 

Xiiinlii-r  III  tiilH  ciiisH  riint  ivpiit  to  ooliece 1 

NiiriilHM-  of  jmiduiites  niiLcc  sdiool  whs  or);nnizi-d 13 

Niiiiilier  (if  llieSH  who  hnvo  attt'itiUil  coIIcro 4 
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Geeentown  High  School. 
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:\-2n  iwrcATiox  /.V  IXniANA. 

KAtiKKSTOWX  IIKJH  SCHOOI,. 
().   1..   Voris.   Sil|><T[litt>il<It>lit. 

Ol-KiiiLizetl.  IKTil.     ('UlUUliHHloIKlI.  ISMi. 

Siipi'i-inlfiiili'iits.   wUh  liiit.'s  of  KCivkc: 

I.«'e   Aiilt    187»-188:t 

It.    Nflw.ii    IWtt-lWM 

I(.  F.  WisHlor 1HH4-1K87 

P.   V.   Voris 1887-iaK! 

It.  V.  WlHMlpr ISKi-IKJKt 

lA-e   Anil ISOn-IlMKI 

().   1..   Vih-Ih IINM»-10IM 

■■i-ln<-l|>]il: 

W.  J.  Howdfii. 

HIkIi  wtiiN>l  tt-nclierH  ami  Miiirt>('lit  thi-.v  ti-iit'li: 

W.  J.  I{()n'[l4>ii.  iMtUi.  Lircniluiv.  (itiiiiii'tr.v.  AlRi'lirn.  rivil  Uiivi'in- 

iiifiit.  I'h.vHicnl  (:<'[iKni|>ti,v  niiil  rs,vi'liii1iii;.v. 
(>.    I^    Viirln.    Tallin,    l.iti-niriiic.    Itlirtoik'.    I  if  iinii'try.    rhyxiis   itiii) 
Itotuiiy. 

Avi>riiKt'  ypjirly  mUnry  of  Uieh  wlioiil  tcnc'hfrs.  ItiHiiiilng  Niipt-riut^^ixleut. 
t5m. 

Triiliiliit;  of  tfncliers: 

\V.  J,  Bon-iiinii.  Rriiiliiiiti-  Iniliiiiiii  Ktiili-  Xoriiitil  Si-h»ii1. 

<l.  I..  Voi-iK.  jjTailiiat<>  linliiiiin  Srnli'  Noriiiiil  SHuiol. 

KlirulllupTit   In  lilgh  Hclioal iHl 

Total  piirolliueiit  In  gindeft  niiil  liJ(,'li  mcUim)! 'J31I 

Xuiiitii'r  of  Rlrln  irraduated  Ian!  yi-iir  (ISMKli 7 

Niiiiil.fr  of  lioyu  Rrailuatnl  last  year  (IMKt) "•  - 

Xiiiiilici-  ]])  rtiis  cluRM  thai  wfiil  to  i-iilleRC 1 

Xiiiiilii>r  of  ^TiiiliinlfH  dliicf  school  wjih  oriiiiiils!'.'!! l-lll 

XiiiiihiT  of  ilK'sf  who  hiivf  nttfiiiifil  collfKe 21 

IIAIITKORI)  CITY  IIHJH  SflKMIl,. 
('.  11.  IHylircjiii.  SiiiH'rlntciiiifiil. 
OrpinlKiil.  ISM).    Ciimnili'sioiifil.  WM. 
rrliii-)|iiilK  riiiil  iiKHlHtiiiirH: 

W.  ]'.  M<Hl1hi.  iirliK'Ipal  IIIkIi  S<-hoiit. 

^liiy  r.  ICfyiiohl!',  MU|H'rv[sor  cf  .Miish'  !iii<l  DniwIriK, 
IDl^h  Ki'hcKil  n-di'lUTK  iiikI  Hlllrcrrs  they  ti'ni'li: 

\V.  r.  Modlhi.  KtiKllwh. 

.Iflilllf  K.   Iloovfr.  LiilhL. 

Will.   Itffd.   .Mat  hf  mil  Ill's. 

Maris  I'rorfill.  History  miii  CivlcH. 

.liiiiii'S   Sfiiioiitoii.  Si'Ic'iii'i', 
Av.'rani'  yi'iirly  ciihiry  ••(  lii«li  s.lio.,1  d'achi'is.   luchiilliii;  siipcrliili'iiitfiit. 
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TmlnliiK  at  tpacbern: 

W.  I'.  Moilllii.  Kia'Ui'X''  "f  Sijitp  Nornml:  iiiiilcrgrndnale  State  I'lii 
TerBltj.   one  yiiic. 

\Vm.  Btwd.  uinl«?rgra(luute  HillHdiile.  llirtw  yt'srs. 

Jennie  K.  Hoover.  uiidertTiKliiHte  I'tili-aRo  University,  one  year. 

MarlM  Pn>IDtt.  uiKlerKi'aduate  t'rnnklin  OilK'Ke,  three  yearn. 

James  Slmuntou.  gruiliiate  Itullaiia   rnlversity. 

Knrollnient  In  lilith  xehnol 70 

Total  enrollnieni  in  grades  ami  hl«h  wIhhiI 1.4.10 

NumlH-r  of  girls  imiduatecl  Inst  year  |1»()3) 9 

Number  of  l>oyH  icrailuateil'laHt  year  IllHi.'!) ...       4 

Niinilier  in  tills  class  tliat  went  lo  n>lleKe fi 

NnmUer  of  gradiiaIeK  wlnee  M'liool  wjis  orajinlKeii 141 


Hagerstown  Hioh  School. 
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EDlJCATIOy  IN  INDIANA. 


IIOUAUT  JUGIl  SCHOOL. 
\V.  It.  Curtlii.  Siiiierliitf'iiJpnt. 
Oi-^iiiilsstNl,  1888.    CuniiiilMloiieil,  1808. 
Sii])('i-inl('iii1cuts,   Willi  dates  of  service: 

A.   .1.    Siiiltli 1888-1802 

V.   S.   Grlaty IKii-ltflKi 

A.   II.  Hurdesly IKIlTi-llKJl 

W.  R.  CurtiB I!hii-i;>:j1 

I'riiii'iiinls  ami  HSBlatiuii!;: 

<i.  H.  Tlnm]|isoii,  ijriiic'iiml. 

II.  Alpnii  Wolfe. 
Uiitli  K.-1i.«.l  teneliurs  inul  sulijects  they  te.ieli: 

<i.  II.  TIj()iii]»(i>]i.  KiiKlli'li  illxlury.  Sti>iiiit:rii|iliy.  Uotniiy. 

H.  Ah'iiii  ^Volfe.  Alaelira,  1-iithi.  I'liytik'iil  (ii>oi!Tai)liy.  (Jerninn. 

\V.  It.  ('iirtl.s.  AlKi'lirn,  riiysii-s.  Chemistry,  Itoukkoeplug. 
Avci-.-ij.'!;  yeiiily  sjiliuy  of  lilKli  mi-IiooI  teuelierH,  Intluiling  supertntendeut, 

¥880.00. 
Triilnlug  of  tcitcliers: 

<i.  H.  Tlium|)sou.  iiuJerKrndiinte  Vnliinrnlso  Colk'Re:  eight  terms  In 
InKtItiitloii, 

11.  Aieiia  Woife.  A.B..  Olivet  mllege. 

W.  If.  ("iirtiH,  S.B..  Vnllinnilsv  CnllCKe;  one  y.rar  Clilcngo  Uulvcralty. 

Knroliineiit   iii   hiRh   sehool 70 

Totni  ciirolluieiit  In  griuleH  ;iii(l  liii^li  selioiii 32-t 

Number  of  girls  grnduiiti'd  Inst  yeiir  (li^KSl 2 

Number  of  bo.vs  grjiilmileit  Inst  j-enr  [MUKif 0 

Numlier  In  this  cIiisk  that  went  1o  college 0 

Xuuiiwr  of  griidiiiites  since  scliool  wns  orKiiulKed 02 

Nunilwr  of  these  who  have  nttciided  eoiiege H 
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IIAMMI)M>  lIKill   KCIIUIII., 
AV.  11.  HiTKliillllll.  SlllH'rItlK-lKli'llt. 
OrgnnlstHl.   1S.K7.     c.jnmiissl.Jii.'il.  ifflks. 
HiipcriulpiKli-iLlH.   Willi  iliitcs  iir  si'i'vii'i'i 

\V.  c;.   H(-lmiiii IS«!-1!MN) 

W.   II.    HfliilllHiltL liXMI-llMH 

l'riii<-l|iulH  II nd  afxishints; 

W.  A.  Hill.  iiritiHluil  llitili  Si-liool.  S<-lflii'i-  mill  lt<)i>kkf<>]>niK. 
Hlt'li  «<-lii«)l  tiiii-lifi'K  mill  «iil.J.i-ts  tlioy  li-.u-li: 

AuiiU'  ItiiKsi-tt.  Mii1Iii-niiit1i-s. 

I)i-llii  CamLv.  I-iiitii. 

«Jii.v  «',  Ciiiitn.tl.   Lili-nilnrc.  Knullsii. 
.Mliiiilc  lliiliu's.  nislory. 
FliHu    Mi-riywi-iiUiiT.   Sli'iiOKnipliy. 
Ajtlli-s   Itciismi.   MiiMir. 

Avi'riiKi"  .vi'jtrl.v  Nulnr.v  of  lil^li  kcIhh)!  li-iii'licrs.  Iiii-liiiiliig  siipi>i'iiiten<1eiit, 

TrnhiliiK  of  trtiHuTH: 

\V.  H.  IIiTKhiiiiiii.  NUiHTliiti-mlcnt.  H.A..  Iinliiiiiii  TTiiivcrslty. 

W.   A.  Ilin.  B.S..  CUliaBii  l'rilv.Tw1(y. 

.Viiuli-  ItiiMNvii.  iiiiiliTurixliialc, 

lliMs  Dfllii  IJjiiiily,   I'li.M..  ClilcjiKO  I'nlvcrnlly. 

Kill  I'liRi'.  rh.M..  nii.as"  I'lilvprHlly. 

Mlmili-  Hiilm-H.  I'li.lt..  XorlliwcMtprii  riilvi'wity. 

«;iiy  Ciiiilwfll,  A. II..  niilimiii  I'nlvci-Mlly. 

Artii'm  Iti'iisi.ii.  Tdtiilhi'H  Ki-lii»>l  of  Miisii-.  Clil.'ii^c.  Ni.i-iniil  SfluK)l. 

Florii   Mi-rrywi'iitliiT.  umli-rai'iiilunti-.  ■■  , 

l-:ni-i.lliiii-iil    In  Iiluli  Hi'liiiol ," I'.li 

Tiit.il  .■imilliiinit  111  Krmli's  miil  lil^li  s<-l 1 2.iW.-> 

Niiuilicr  (if  Kills  jn-tnluiilcil  Inxt  ycnr  (l!Ki:ii !i 

Nii]]ilii>r  (if  hoyji  uriiiliiiilcil  liisl  yi-iir  ll!Hi:ti :t 

NiniiliiT  III  mis  rliiHS  llml  wi'tii  to  citlU'iri- r. 

Nimilii-r  itr  in'iiiliiiili'N  hIiii-i'  wIhhiI  whk  iirciuii/^'il Iliil 

Numlicr  iif  Ilipw  wlm  liavi-  :illi-iiiliil  ciilii-m' (H) 
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IIUXTIXGmTUG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
P.  B.  Kepiii?r.  Super! uteadcDt. 

Ort'aiHzod.   VUG.     CoiiiiiiIhsIoii«1,   18!:!'. 

Sill leriiilen dents,  wlili  rtiilcs  <)r  sitvIcp: 

<  •.  K.  Clark 1872-1885 

Mlltmi  HerMl»erK«.T   1885-1886 

F.   S.  MorgcnilinU'r 1880-1892 

.1.  T.  Worsliimi 1892-1900 

!■■.  I>,  Churc-hill 1900-1901 

V.  ».  Kepuer 1901-1904 

ri'lnclpnlH  iiDfl  s\»»ist»uts: 

Wlllii  Mi'Maliitn.  priiiclpnl. 
Kdw.  Klicrluirdl.  tlrKl  niuilKtiint. 
I.  A.  Uciitun.  Rorund  iiHslslimt. 

IIIkIi  8i-1i(iiiI  tdiclK-rn  aud  Hul>;Pcta  tlii^y  trnch; 
Willi)  MrMnlinn,  EiirIIsIi.  I.iitlii.  GiHtnii-try. 
Kdw.   EliE^i-liurdl.  Gt?rin.iii. 
I.  A.  Ilfntuti.  I'liyslcB.  Botiiny, 
F.  H.  Kt'])[i(;i'.  Altrelirn,  EhrUsIi. 

.Vvt-riiiii'  yi'aily  siiliiry  or  liiBli  ki'IioiiI  tcjii'iKTs,  iiK-liidliit;  mipcrlntcndpnt. 

Trniiiiiiy:  of  tcnelicra; 

F.  H.  Kepiipr.  .\.It.,  Iiulliimi  I'ldverelty. 

Wnhi  Mi-Miiliiiw.  A.li..  Indljina  Vniverslty. 

Kdw.  Rljorlinrilt.  A.  H.,  Wpslcyiin  UnlvprKlty. 

I.  A.  Itc-iitoii. 

KHri.llnu'iil   111    lilfrh   sdiiml 52 

Toliil  I'lnollnii'iil  In  Krndcs  niid  IiIrIi  sfhool 530 

NiiiiiliiT  of  Kills  prmlunti'd  Inst  .vciir  (19(i;» 4 

N'litulii'i-  of  lM»ys  KradiinlPd  lust  yciir  (ISKBI 4 

NmnliiT  111  iliis  t-tJiss  Hint  WPiit  to  eollegc 2 

Xiimlipr  df  (jriiduiitos  siiirp  sclmril  wns  orKaiilzed DO 

N'iimlii>r  of  (lipKe  wlio  have  nttr>ii(icd  collcf-p 40 
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HuNTi.VdDURG  High  ScHOor.. 
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[lUNTINGBUKti  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
P.  B.  KcpiKT,  Sui>e  rill  tend  eat. 
Ui-Kiniizfil.  ISSTi.     CiiiiuiiissloiU'il.  18f<7. 
IjiilRTiutt'iidciilK,  M-lili  iliiti-H  tit  KL'rvico: 

C.  K.  <;iiirk 1872-1885 

Milton  IIiTBticrscr   1885-1880 

P.   S.   MorB.'iithH].T 1886-1802 

.r.  T.  Worshum 1892-lDOO 

K.  1).  Cliurthlll 1900-1001 

1'.  It.  K<'|)iipr inOl-1904 

I'ritit-l|i:ilM  :m(l  UfHisttiiils: 

VVitlii  .Mi'Mnlinn.  iirliicipiil. 

IC'lw.  Klifi-linrdl.  ilrxt  jihsInIiiiU. 

I.  A.  lii'iilun.  Rocoiid  tii'siKtdiit. 
IIIkIi  Kcli.ii.l  tiMK-hiT!'  nnd  Hul>:wls  tlicy  ti'iicli: 

Wniii   McMiiIinii.   EiiRtisli.  Liitlii.  a.'iuin'trj-. 

Kdiv.  Elieriianit,  (ioimnn, 

I.  A,  Itt-iiton.  I'liyHlcs.  Itot;iiiy. 

F.  II.  Kcimcr.  Alc('l>ni.  KiikHmIi. 
.XviTiiicc  .vciiily  siiliiry  or  lil;.'h  Hohool  li'tii-lii'i'H.  Iiii'liidliii;  Hiiperlutendeiil. 

Jli-V.. 
ThiliiliiK  "t  toiichorsL 

F.  It.  Kcpiifr.  A.M..  Indhiiiii  riilvft-xliy. 

Wniii  McMilllilll.  A. It..  Illdliltlii  rillvrlflty. 

I'Aw.  Klip  I' 111  in  It.  A.  It.,  W<'Kli\viin  I'liivrrsU.v. 

I.  A.  Itcntnti. 

l;ririil]iiiciil    hi    liljtii   m-limil 52 

Totjil  iMii-i)llmcti1   In  cmdi-H  iiiiil  hltrli  school MO 

XiitiiliiT  of  Klrls  Bi'iidiinlcil  Iimt  .vi-nr  (lOiWi 4 

XuihIht  .if  iHiyit  Ki-adiiiilod  Insl  yi'jir  llOOSI 4 

Xiiiiilii'r  ill  this  class  tliat  ivi-iil  to  ctillcgo 2 

NuiiiliiT  I'f  (.''■'Kill!' (en  Kinri-  sflmol  wiis  orKniilniKl 06 

XiimliiT  iif  tlicsc  wlii>  have  allcinlcd  (■olk'gc 40 
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HUNTlNCiBUKG  HldH  SCHtXIT,. 
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IIUXTIXIiTON  IlKiH  SCHOOL. 
W.  1'.  lliiil.  tiiiiiiH'liili'iideur. 
Orgaulaed.  18T3.    CoiimiiHsioiiPd.  ISIKI. 
Supcrluteudeiits.  with  (inii>K  of  Mcnic'f: 

JmneB  Unldn-ln  18T3-1§83 

Morjniti   <:arowiiy    IKKf-tSSl 

John   Ciildwell    1NK4-18S7 

Robert  I.  HaiiiQton 188T-1003 

W.  P.  HHrt 1!KI3-ltN>4 

Principals  and  assistants: 

P.  <■-  Kmmons,  |)riiie<iinl.  (Ji-nimu. 

W.  1.  Etirly.  asHiHtaiit  iirlixlioil.  Miitlit'iiiiitlrs  ami  ScU-iicc. 
High  Bcliool  tPUPlicru  niid  suIiJccIh  tlii'.v  tcai'li: 

EvauKPllm-  E.  lA'wlK.  Mntlii'iiiiitiiv. 

Fivdrlca  R.  Tucker.  EiiRilsli. 

Kruno's  K.  Iliitwll.   ilistory. 

Mary  K.  lliiiluian,  Latlu. 

8.  J.  Staiiffaehcr,  (Jonimerco. 

I^  C.  Ward,  Science. 

R.  a.  ('mwfonl.  Kiiglish. 

Mary  B.  Cos,  History. 

Evelyn  K.  DeCow,  Drnwlng. 

Vivian  I.  Stodtljird.  MiikIi-. 
Avprflfte  yearly  salary  of  lilgh  I'cliii')!  tcaciiers,  inclntlint:  xiipcrluti'iKleDt, 

$036.31!. 
Trainlner  or  teiichers; 

P.  0.  KTiininns.  H.S..  A.B..  Central  Noiuial  Coilcge:  A.B..  Iiidiauu 
Uuivprsity;  oiio-thlrd  of  yoar  ffradnnto  work  Indiana  University. 

W.  I,  Earl.v.  A. 11.,  Indiaim  University:  some  jfradiiate  work  at  In- 
diann  University. 

Ei-angellnf  K.  Lewis.  A.B.,  Indiana  University. 

Fredrlen  R.  Tncker.  A.B..  Del'auw  University. 

MaiT  E.  Ilarlnmii.  A.B.,  Itidlana  University;  scinie  Kiiidunte  work 
at  University  of  Clilcaj^i. 

RolKTt  S.  Crawfonl.  B.I,,.  University  of  Wisn.nsin:  some  ^radnate 
work  at  Tinivcrslly  of  Wlseonsln. 

Samuel  .1.  Stanffat-hcr.  Pli.B..  Nortiiwestern  ('iille«i':  Kraduati-  of 
Nortiiwewlern  Business  ColIeRP. 

I.onin  <■  Ward.  AM..  Indiana  University:  oni'-lliird  ypar  of  tnaduale 
work  at  Indiana  Ilnlvprsti.v. 

Mary  B.  Cox,  Indiana  Stnlc  Normal:  University  of  Mii'hlmin. 

FranceN  K.  Hntsfll.  Indiana  State  Normal:  Bntler  CiilieKP:  Univer- 
sity of  ChicnKo. 

Evelyn  K.  IK'Ci'w,  MirhlEan  Stale  Norniali  craduiite  of  I>etrolt  Con- 
servatory of  MhsIc,  Pulilli'  Sc.'lnH>l  np|iartment.  In  liotU  Mnslc  and 
Draiviiig. 

Vivian  I.  Sloildard,  Kraduate  of  Tiioniaw  Noniial  Triiinlna:  s|«H'ial 
tralninc  in  netroli  CotiBervatory  of  .Music, 
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EiiroUnient  In   high  school 244 

Totul  eiiratiment  In  gnidi's  iinil  hl^li  schiiol 1.T4K 

Niimher  of  KlrLit  Kf>"l"'<t*'<l  I'""  .V'"''  i.intOi 14 

NiiuilM'r  of  lio,v)t  Krailuutnl  Itist  .vnnr  (ISHk'li <• 

Nuuitier  III  this  ciatia  thnt  wi'iit  tii  ■■ollt^e .1 

NiiiiilM>r  or  Kradiiiiroii  sliii-i>  si'li'>ol  was  tiTnattizi-i} :tr>ii 

NuiiilMT  lit  Ihttie  who  linve  iittt-iiileil  <>o)IeKt> I1-"i 


HuNTiNCiTON  High  acHooi,. 
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INDIAXAl'OUS  M.VNUAI.  TltAINIMG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
C.  E.  Emmorlcb,  PrinclpnI. 
Oi-t;niil9si.-«l,  Ful>niai'y,  ISiKi.    Commlssionctl,  ]8!ID. 
I'l'lriclpnl: 

Chns.  v..  UiiiuicHi^h. 
lllsh  school  teacli«rs  and  subjects  tliey  Icncli; 

UcorgL'  A.  Abboii,  Cliemlstry. 

FiskL>  Allen,  Mullicmmlcs. 

llarvoy  M.  Appleuum,  WcKKlwork. 

William  H.  Ballnrd.  Woodwork. 

Arthur  J.  Dean,  Woodwork. 

Kmma  S.  Bopp.  G«'rninu. 

Nellie  M.  Bowser,  Latin. 

t'rnnk  F.  Bronson,  Mochiinlcnl  Drnwlni;- 

Johu  H.  Carr,  Illslor.v. 

Maria  I^eouurd,  Miilhomatlca. 

Paul  W.  CovLTt,  Machine  Fitting. 

Margaret  Dounan,   Ij^ngllsh. 

Violet  A.  Demroe,  EngllRh. 

Mary  A.  Davies.  SewiiiK. 

Margaretta  DeBruler,  English. 

Cora  Kiurlch.  English. 

Wlllard  F.  Entemau,  MnthenintlcH. 

Beatrice  S.   I'oy,   Kngllsh. 

Anna  J.  Grlflltli,  English. 

Frank  O.  Hester,  Matliem.itltiH. 

Robert  Hall,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Ellznhi'lli  C.  Heneh,  EugllBh. 

Julia  C.  HoliliN,  Latin. 

Leirlon  11.  Johnson,  Mechanical  DniwhiK- 

Euiiiia  E.  Klank(>,  Meclinnlcal  DrnwliiK- 

Josephine  M.  l.oomis.  Cooking. 

Mary   It.    IjingMdrilo,  Englisli. 

Anna   M.  Ixiike.  English. 

IJiimillDii  li.  ^liHiiv.  Englisli. 

Mary  Mt-ICvcty,  SteriOf,T«i>hy. 

Keniiier  McCnnili.  Kngllsli. 

Kniily  .M<:<-nIlough,   Sewing. 

l-'rank  K.  Mueller.  Mishiinii-iil  Drawiw. 

.Ii>»f|jhine  llri>oks,  Freni'li. 

itoliwl  I'ronilicrger.    Fonndry. 

Harriet  <\   Uhells,  Hisn.ry. 

][arrle(  K.  Itoljjnson,  Malhcmatlos. 

Olio  Stark,  Free  Piawlng. 

HHene  O.  Siurni,  nernian. 

MI!o  II.  Stuarl,  Botany. 

Benjamin   F.   Kwnrtlmul,   BookkiH'ping. 

Williani  .1.  Tliissele,  Itooltkeeiilng. 
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Kate  A.  ThompBon,  English. 

Chambers  H.  Underwood,  Physics. 

Mabel  West,  Free  Drawing. 

Kate  Wentz,  MatbematlcB. 

James  Yule,  Forging. 

Ida  M.  Andrus,  Matbematics. 

Edith  M.  Compton,  Sewing. 

Warren  H.  Davis,  Woodwork. 

FraaclB  M.  Bacon,  History. 

Hermann  S.  Chamberlain,  Physics. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  without  superlutendeut  or 

assistants,  $055. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Charles  E.  Emmerich,  Cobleutz  and  Cologne,  Prussia;  A.M.,  DePauw. 

Geo.  A.  Abbott,  A,B.,  A.M.,  DePauw  University. 

Fiske  Allen,  A.B.,  Indiana  Unlveraity;  Indiana  State  Normal. 

Ida  M.  Andrns,  A.B.,  Michigan  University. 

Harvey  M.  Appleman,  Indiana  Normal;  Tri-State  Norma],  one  year; 
Piirdue,  one  year. 

FranclB  M.  Bacon,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan. 

William  H.  Ballard. 

Arthur  J.  Bean,  S.B.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  one  year; 
graduate  work,  same  school. 

Emma  3.  Bopp,  Indianapolis  Normal,  one  year;  Kindergarten  Nor- 

Nellie  M.  Bowser,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Indiana  University. 

Frank  F.  Bronson,  S.B.,  Purdue. 

Josephine  Brooks 

John  R.  Carr,  A.B.,  Butler;  Ph.B.,  Chicago. 

Edilh  M.  Compton. 

Hermann  S.  Chamberlain,  A.B.,  Allegheny  College;  Case  School,  one 

Paul  W.  Covert,  S.B.,  M.E,.  Purdue  University. 

Margaret  Donnati,  A.B..  Chicago  University. 

Violet  A.  Demree,  Olierlin,  one  and  one-halt  years;  Ml.  Ilolyokc. 
one  and  one- half  years. 

Mary  E.  Davles,  Stochwell  College  Institute,  two  years. 

Warren  H.  Davis,  S.B.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Margnretta  DeBniler,  A.B.,  Rockport  College  Institute;  A.M..  Indi- 
ana Unlveraity. 

Cora  Emrlch,  A.B.,  Butler;  Ph.B.,  Chicago;  two  years  graduate  work. 
Chicago. 

Willnrd  F.  Enteman,  Borden  Institute;  Indiana  University,  two  and 
one-half  years. 

Beatrice  S.  Foy,  Indianapolis  Normal,  one  year. 

Anna  J,  Griffith,  Chicago  University,  four  terms;  Indiana  University, 

Frank  O.  Hester,  A.B.,  DePauw;  graduate  work.  University  of  Clil- 

cago. 
Robert  Hall,  A.B.,  Butler  College;  A.M.,  Harvard,  trto  years. 
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:!=[->  knrcynox  i.\  /.v/v.i.v.i- 

EMxiilx-tli  ('.    Il<'ni-li.   i'li.lt..  .MU'tilKiiii    riiivi't'slty:   CiliiiIii-IiIkc   Eiig- 

luilU,  iHic  .vi'ilr:  Ur.vli  .M.iwr.  Inn  ji'iiih. 
JllUtl  <'.  liolilis.  A.K..  l'lil['iLp>  l'iiivi'rslt.v. 
Ii<<li'[uii   II.   JdIiiisoii.   I'll. It..   I'liiviTsily  iii   Vi-iiiiuiil :  ('(Mijier   tJulun: 

I'riitt   IiiMtiluh-. 
Emuii   K.   KliiDk(>.  I'rntt  Iiistlluto. 
Maria.  Ix-oniiiil.   Biitlfi',  livo  iiiiil  om-liuir  yi-iiis. 
Jusepliine  M,   I^mtiiis,   I'riilt   liisl[|iit<<. 
Mury  It.   Ijiiit-silaU'.  A.ll..  lii'1'iHiw;   M liliijijin.  iitif  .vi'jir. 
AlliUl  M.  I/H'kc.  A. It..  A.M..  Ciilunililii  I 'oIIi-ki'. 
Ilamiltoii  U.  M<H>ic.  I'li.It..  c-<,nii'll:  A.M..  liiilimia   nnivrsliy. 
Mary  Mi-Evoy. 

KeniiHT  McO.iiih.  A. It..  A..M..  IIhtk.v.t  (■..Uoki-. 
Kmily  MoCiilloiiwli,  I'liitt  hisiliuic. 
Fnuik  K.  MiifllM'.  S.H.,  I'ln-ihm  riiiv.Tsil.v. 

ItolxTl   rr.mil.frn.'r.  I'riitt  liislllutf:  Ciiu-liiiiiili  triiiviTHlly,  out'  your. 
IlDiTk'l  ('.   Itlii'lls.  A. It.,  A.M..  [iidiiiiiii  t'liivorsity:  Iniliniiii   N.umnl: 

llai-viird.  OIK-  ih-ui. 
llai-rU'l  K.  It.>l>iiisi>ii.  Fli.It..  Illnitti  Col !••»:(>, 
I.I11I1-U  l{lll>li.  A. It..  ItnrliT  Colli'Kc;   Iii'lliiiiii   I'tLlvci-SLty  iiilil  C -|ii<-!lt.'0 

Oitu  Shirk.  Aon<li>tiiy  tit  Ai1s.  Fiiris  iiiiil  Nriiiiiili. 

I!<-lelif  li.   Stili'iti, 

Milo  II.  Stiiiii'l.  A. It,.  Iiiiliiiiin  ITiilviTsity:  c'lil<-ii);<>.  i.iii'  yi-iir. 

Ri-iijiihiiii  y.  Swiii-lliinil,  XiiriiiHl  Si'lmol.   Miir-lu'll.  Iii.l. 

Willliiiii  .1.  Tlil^HfU'.  I^'liiuiiiii  Xoniiiil:  llihlit"!  c'oIIi'ik'.  •itii-liiUr  yiir. 

Kiili>  A.  Tliritii|iuiiii,  lIiilviTxIly  (if  flii.Tipj.  c jvjii-. 

ClixiiiliiTH  II.  I'lulcrw'RMl,  U.S.,  Itiii'lili'l:  imo  ynv  |»iHi-y;i-ii(liNiii'. 

Malfol  \Vi'«f.  ITjilt  riii.tlliilc. 

KiiH-  W.-iitz.  U.S.,  PtinliU':  .M.S..  Ciitii.-ll. 

.Iiiim-H  Yiilc. 

Knr»llmciii  In  I1I1.-I1  si-Iiwil.  l..".".  iu  T.Mi:i:  !ii  limi  ulxmi l.Tr.ii 

N'miilii'i-  of  Kii;ls  crailiiiiUil  IiikI  yi'jir  iV.yr.U .14 

NuiiiLer  of  l«).vs  uniiliiJili-il  lii«t  yt'iir  (1!>i':;i 4S 

NiiniliiT  In  this  c'liiss  llial   wi'Ul  to  i-iillit:i',  [ir.ilmlil.v IT. 

'I'll<>    I'OllCKf'H    to    1Vlli<-|l    IlLt'Mf    U-I-Ilt.    Willi     llllllllll'r    III'    'I1: 

I'nrilui'. 

iTidinnii. 

MU'hlKnu. 

Welli'slcy. 

llpP.aiiw. 

Ittitler. 

Niniiliei'M  not  known. 

Xunilier  of  EradLiiiti's  sUu-i'  w.-linol  wns  or;;;iiiii',(iil 7."il» 

XiiinlH'r  of  those  ivho  hjivp  iilli'iidi-J  collcai' IH.% 

Xuml«r  ot  IllPSf  who   li.ivf  illti'liiliil   colli'^i'.   Hpin'oxliiiiili'ly J-'iT 
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INDIANAPOLIS  SHORTRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Geo.  W.  Benton,  Saperintendent 
Organized,  1853. 
Superintendents,  with  datee  of  serrlce: 

A.  C.  Shortrldge 1871-1874 

Geo.  P.   Brown 1874-1878 

H.  8.  Tarbell 1878-1884 

L.  H.  Jones 1884-1894 

Dnvld  H.  GosB 1894-1900 

Culvln  N.  Kendall 1900-1904 

I'rinclpRiB  and  asslBtantB: 

Wm.  A.  Bell 1864-1866 

Pleasant  Bond 1865-18«SS 

W.  I.  Squire 1866-1866 

Wni.  A.  Bell 1866-1871 

Geo.  P.  Brown 18T2-1874 

Junius  B.  Robertfi 1874-I88I 

VVlllnrd  TV.  Grant 18S1-1S92 

Geo.  W.  Hufford 18921902 

Ijiwrence  C.  Hull 1902-1903 

Geo.  W.  Benton 1903-1904 

IIIeIi  SL-bool  teachers  and  subjecln  they  teaoli: 

Chas.  S.  Thomas.  English. 

Aiigellne  P.  Carey,  E:ngllsh. 

Charity  Dye,  English. 

Mnrllm  Dorsey,  English, 

Florence  Eluharde,  English. 

Flora  Love,  Englleb. 

Goorglna  Montgomery.  English. 

Zelhi  O'Hnlr,  English. 

Lucin  Ray,  English. 

Marian  Schlbsby.  English. 

Janet  P.  Shaw,  English. 

Josephine  BroekH,  French. 

Eugene  Muellc-r.  German. 

Peter  Scherer,  German. 

Virginia  E.  Claybaugh,  Latin. 

Archer  Ferguson,  Latin. 

Ella  n.  Mavtbens. 

Grace  Trlplett,  Latlu. 

John  E,  Illgdon,  Slathematlcs. 

James  F.  Minis,  MathemaUcs. 

Amelia  W.  Platter,  Mathematics. 

Agnes  R.  Rankin,  Matliematlcs. 

Grace  Clifford,  Mathematics. 

John  C.  Trent.  Mathematics. 

Ralph  Lane,  MathematlcB 

Walter  D.  Baker,  Physics  1. 

Lynn  B.  McMullen,  Physics  II. 
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Bosaeau  McClellan,  Botany  III. 
Frank  B.  Wade,  Chemistry  1. 
Artliur  W.  Dunn,  Hlatorj'- 
Josephlne  Cox,  History. 
Lniira  Donnnn,  Civil  Government. 
Edgar  T.  Forsyth,  History. 
Junius  B.  RoliertH,  History. 
Arthur  H.  Holmes,  Bookkeeping  II, 
NolUe  I.  Hamlin.  Sten(^ra|ihy. 
Rhoda  E.  Selleck,  Drnwing. 
Martha  Feller.  Drawing. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  toachern.  Including  miperintcDdent. 
$1,100. 


Shortridge  Hkih  School.  Indianapous. 

Trulnliig  of  teacbers: 

With  very  few  exceptions  college  graduates,  and  many  ot  them  with 
graduHle  work  to  their  credit. 

Enrollment   In   high   school 1,263 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 100 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 35 

Number  of  this  class  that  went  to  college 50 

Number  of  graduates  siuce  school  was  organized 2,000 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 800 
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JASrEIt  HK!H   SCHCJOL. 
Ui'i-tnim  Kiiiidi'i-K,  Siiiiei'liitcnilciil. 
OrKiiiiiziil.  ifiir2.    ('iiiiiiiiiKKloiiitl,  1K!>T. 
Suin'l-iuli'litlciils,  Willi  (1jiH-s  iif  siTvlcf: 

K.  F.  SutlK'i'liitiil ISIT-liUKi 

Itei'lnim  SiukIpi'x llWrj-liMM 

Frliii'IpiilR  niid  iiXHlNtiiiili^: 

P.  T,  Cliirk,  iirlni'liMil  iiiiO  iiHKlHtiiiit IWti-UXift 

MnfTK'v  A.  \Vilsi>u,  iHiiKipiil  hikI  iissistiiiit I1HW-1W4 

Hleli  Hcboo)  tPiK^liors  miil  siili.:<<rtH  lli>-.v  ti-iu'li: 

Iti'rtram  Siiiidi'is.  Alitflt'ii.  (ii-miii'tiy,  riiynitM  iiixl  LjiHu. 
MugRle  A.  Wilson,  IIlMtmy.  KiiftHsli  miii  IMjiiiy. 
Av('rii»n>  yt-arly  Hulary  of  liii;li  ki'IkhiI  tc-ncluTx.  iin-liiilliiK  sii|i>>rluti>ii<Ii>ni. 
»it;i) 

Elll'ulIllKMlt     111     lll|!ll     SflllHlI 1" 

Total  emi>lliiu'nl  In  jmidcM  and  IiIkIi  "HuhU TJI 

NiiinlH>r  or  irirls  trradunttHl  liiKt  yi'«r  {HHKii None 

Xuiiilwr  of  Itoys  eniilimtcil  last  yi'iir  lllMKSi li 

XiiiuliiT  In  this  Hush  tliiit   went  lo  i.i)lh'Ki'.  ■  -  .    ■" 

Numlii-r  of  sriiiluiilfs  wiiici'  sctum!  was  (irjtautKfil I'a 

Xuiwlifr  of  tliOMO  who  liavi'  iilteiKlcd  imHcki' 1-1 

JEKFKKSONVII.I.l-:  IIHJll  Kl'IKHH.. 

<'.   M.  MarUlt'.  KU|i<Tinlciiiti'iit. 

Ol'pilliZI'll,    ISliS.       CoillllllMSiOIKHl.    IK'tl. 

SiiiH'rliit<-ii<l<'iits.  nitli  diilcs  of  k<tvIi-i-: 

Mr.    Siiillli 

K.   S.   Hoiikiiis -IKKl 

».  K.  Ki'Ilt'y lSHl-188." 

It.  W.  WooiiM 1«M.vl}«!) 

V.    V.   Sliillz IWIll-lMI- 

n.  S.  Kfll.-y isii7.1«i!» 

A.    C.    GoodHiii IfflUMlKM 

C.  M.  Marl>le Fcliruary  VM»- 

frlni-liinlK  and  )iHBir<tiiiiii<: 

K.  K.  AiiiliTwiri.  C.  M.  Mnil.lf,  MIj<«  F.  Slui]i«>ii,  E.  W.   lliiiikliis.   Ml- 
HiitliT.  Ml»s  .1.  ln};riiiii.  Mr.  AriiistrotiK. 

UIkIi  si-hool  tcnL-hi-i'H  ami  Kiibji'<-ts  tli<-y  1<>iK'Ii: 
V.  H.  AtLili'cws.  tirliii'liiiil.  Matlu'iiiiilk's. 
Miss  Chira  Funk,  Enpllsli. 
Miss  AdH  W.  Frank.  I.aliii. 
Miss  Mary  K.  VoiKl,  History. 
Mr.  I,f«lM  liiilinitis.  Silpiicc. 
(Iwn'Kir  XaslitoTI,  i!«>rnia:i. 
A.  A-  VdlKt.  MiiKk-. 
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Avemgp'  ypttrly  salary  oC  liit;1i  silioul  ti-iKlicrs,  (m-luiliiig  KU|>t.'riiitt>iideut. 

$850. 
Truining  uf  teacberx: 

C.    M.    Mnrble.   isii])ei'Iiiti>ii<leiit,   I'll.    It.,    frum   Clik-uifo    Utiivciitlly: 
lliree  yt-oiii  X.  W.  rnlver»lty,  Olifo. 

H.  E.  Andrews.  i-olIcgiutK  edu».-iiIto:i,  one  year  at  Srate  Nor:uiil. 

I'lai-a  Funk,  two  ymm  iioruiul  traliiliiK. 

Ada  \V.  Kruuk.  colk-glate  I'dui-ntlou. 

Aliiry  K.  Volk't.  uoinial  ti-iilnluK  unil  illil  soiiif  ivoi-k  in  tlic  Statt 
University. 

GeurKt^  NaHlittill.  educated  111  (ierumiiy. 

A,  A.  Volt,  no  Hpeclal  training. 

I^wIm  lilcliardH.  culleiiiale  cdtx-iitltin. 

KiiroUnient  In  IiIkIi  xclimil '2irt 

Total  enrollment   In  ktiiiIe^i  tind  liifrb  KehO!il 'iJ)W) 

Number  of  KlrlM  ^I'aduiilitl  last  year  (V.vm ai 

Xiinilier  of  lioyM  h'radniiled  IjimI  yeiir  (llKKl) Jl 

Niinilter  In  thin  clnKB  that  went  to  colleKe 8 

Nnuilier  of  Kradnaten  Hliice  hi'LiioI  n-as  iirirniiiKiil Xo  data 

XumU^r  of  Ihew;  who  liave  ntlendetl  colIeKe W 
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JONESBORO  HIGH  SCHOOI-. 
A.  E.  Hlgliloy.  Superiiilondent. 
Orgunlzf^il.  -— .    ConinilBsloucd,  aliout  ISHli. 
Superliitfudeiits,  wIlli  dnti.'s  of  sorvlco: 

Fried  I  In  I!  (JUclniHt 

H.  W.    Illiiii'llc^k 

J.  M.  Adnms 1902-1803 

A.  E.  IllKliIey 1903-1904 

rriiiHpal^  nnd  aasiKtniiti>: 

DewLlt  Carter 

A.  B.  Higliloy 1901-1003 

Il'fTli  BcluM)l  Icin-liwH  find  wliiit  tliiij-  teiiili: 

Iii'llii  IS.  ^ViJilrixli',  I.uihi  iin<l  Gcnnnii. 

Mrs.  C.  A,  (iri'irtirj-,  ICnRllKli. 

Mr,  C.  A.  r,L'CK<iry.  Sci.'ncc. 

!■:.  O.  Mniil:-.  IllHt.iry  mid  Arillinictlc 

A.  ]■:.  Ilijrhli'y.  .\Iiitlifiii;i1U-s. 
AviTdgf  yi'iirly  i-iUiiiy  cir  IiIkIi  kHuioI  ti'jiclit'rs.  liidudln^  «u|jt'rlntendeiil, 

Triilnlng  at  Icii fliers: 

C.  A.  (irfcoi-y,  II.  K..  Miirl.ui  Xonniil. 

Ml«s  Iiollii  S.  Wliilr.Hlo.  from  lifl'uuw. 

!■;.  O.  Mil].]*-,  H.  S..  Maiioii  Xoriiml. 

A.  K.  Illf-'Ulfy.  It.  S..  Marlon  X.Hniiil;  llirei'  years  Slntf  Xonunl. 

Enrollment    In    lilfrli   ki-IiimiI 56 

Tiittil  i-iiri>lltLiftil  In  griidi'M  :ind  lii^li  scliniil 430 

NnnibiT  uf  kIHm  Krnduiilcd  hiKt  ycnr  (ino.1i 4 

Xiinilirr  of  boys  firniluateil  Inst  your  (I0O.'i) 2 

Nuuilii'r  in  tliis  class  tlint  went  to  eollcKe Nooe 

Xuuilipr  of  Rnidnnles  since  si'liool  was  orgnnlr.ed 60 

Xunilier  of  tlicsp  wlio  Imvc  ntlonded  college 12 
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KKNTl-AMI    IlKiil    SCIHUII.. 

C.      1,.     SlUl.IlK,     SlIlMTilH.'UlU'lLl. 

Oi'tniniKiHl.  ISTO.    Ciiiiiiuisi-iiim'il.  1,s!ls. 
»iil<oi'liiti'iiOi'iiiK.  (Villi  (iiin-K  c.r  siTvii-v: 

E.  II.   Driikc .is!m-i!»ii:i 

.MliiiiU-   B.   Kills l!HH-I!Ki;i 

F,  A.  HhitIiishiii l'Ki;[-l!i(H 

C.  1,.  SlllliliH 1!HI4- 

i'rtiii-ljiult:  iiikI  iissIkIiliiIs: 

.Mluiik-  n.  KIIIk.  .1.  (-.  <'(>ll!>'i-.   \\  A.  lEiit'i'lrmloii.  lii'oiti''  I.iU'si.ii. 
UIkIi  ncIkkiI  tciii'liiTs  iind  suUJt'Hx  tlii'.v  It'itE-li: 

('.  I,.  Kttihli!<.  l-:iit'1lsti.  K.-oiioiiiy.  Clvli's  uixl  Liillii. 

CitU-Kl'    1.1II-S011.   S<-l<-ll<-(>.    .MilllK'llulti.-s  :iti<l    lllslr.l'.v. 

MiiikIc  .M.vtrs.  nssfsliint   in  l^illii  iiml  Alplini. 
Avfrnj:<'  .vciiily  s..liu-.v  ..f  lii^li  wi'limil  IfuHii-r-'.   iii<-liiilirifr  siiiH.i'iiiti-ii.lPiit. 

TmiiilnfT  or  Icai-luTK: 

C.  L.  Stiilihs,  ».  I.,.  iri-iKiiijiii.  t.f  Kiirllmui. 

»ifor«f  I-Mivnii.  (.'i-ii.liim.'  Niinniil.  lUtuols. 

MiiiKli-  Myers.  ;;nic1nu)('  K<'iitt;iii<1  lllb'li  SrlKiiil- 

Aiiiiii  It.  TlKmii'xoii-  Ui'iKliiiili'  or  I-nnliK-.  sin'.-lal  t -Iicr  In  ilniwlim. 

Kiii-olhiii'iii  ill   hlcli  Ki'li'Hi! :{■■; 

TotiU  fiiiT.lhiii>iit  lit  ci-ii'l'-'-  iiiiil  liitfli  si'hiMil IK" 

NimiliiT  of  ulrls  iiDiiliiiiti.Hl  IjikI  yt'iir  n!"i;!i 7 

NiiniliiT  i)f  liiiyn  Ki-julitJili-^l  IjlsI   y.'iii-  IlliiKll 2 

Xiimlier  In  ilils  i-I.ih^  iliiii  ivciir  i<>  .■.pIIcj:'- 1 

Numlicr  of  KriKliiiiti's  shic'.-  m,>Ii.hjI  hms  ci-wiiiIk.-iI HW 

Xniiilici-  i.f  tliOMc  will,  imvc  iitii>ml.>il  .-()lli'«f ;wi 
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Kentland  Hiuh  School. 
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KIKKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
V.  U.  Loiiff,  Superintendent. 

Urgaulaud,  la'M.    Com  missioned,  1900. 

Superlulotiiii'nts,  with  dales  of  servlei': 

S.  P.  Kj-ger 1890-1892 

A.  L.  Hliitt 18H2-189U 

J.   W.   Lyctj- 1896-1900 

v.   B.   Long 1900-inW 

Principals: 

Kate  M.  Smiley,  KstLer  Fuy  ^bovcr.  Mabel  Whiteiiack. 

High  school  teiii'liui'ii  iiiid  subjects  Ihey  teaeh: 

F.  B.  Ijong.  Latin.  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Mabel  Wliltenack,  English.  IliHtnry  ami  Botany. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  tencbers,  including  superintendent. 

Training  of  teacLors; 

Kate  Smiley,  primary,  2  years  ot  Franklin  College,  8  years  teacher. 

A.  L.  Ulalt.  1  year  West  Point. 

M.  D.  lioulden,  Angola. 

Enrollment  in  high  seliool 37 

Toliil  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 192 

Number  of  girls  grailualed  last  y<'ar  (190:!i 1 

Xiimber  of  hoys  gradiintcd  last  year  (190:1) 3 

Number  In  this  class  lliat  went  to  college 3 

Number  of  grnduiUcs  since  scliool  was  commissioned 11 

Nunilier  of  ihcso   wiio  have  attended   ci)Ilcse G 


KXliJHTSTOM'N  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

W.   I>.   Kerlin,  Super  In  tendcnt. 

Organlzi'il. .     ('oiiiiiiissiimcd. . 

SniieriiilenileutK.  witu  dales  of  .■<crvi<-e: 

Chiirh-s   !•:.    Hewitt -ISiB 

l>.  A.  Eiribrirger 18at-18l>.-> 

W.    It.    Van   Gorilei- 1803-1809 

II-     II.    Cooper 1S«)-1!K>0 

\V.    I>.    Kerlin 1900-1904 

l>rin<-i|>als  ^nid  i.Hsislani.s: 

It.   I'.   Fninklin 1900-1901 

Dora  Free lOOl-lWM 

Higl]  KclKiol  iea<-li.-rs  auil  sul>J<'t'ts  (hry  leach: 
Doia  Free,  Ktigiish. 
AV.  S.  I'eteis.  I/itlii  and  Ilislory. 
1'.   H.   Wolfiud,  Miilheiiinties  and  Science. 

Average  .vearly  s^hiry  •'(  liigij  Kchoot  leaeliers.  Including  su|)ei'lntendent. 
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TralniDg  of  teachers: 

W.  D.  Kerlln.  Indiana  State  Normal  mid  Chicago  UuIvcrBlly. 

Dora.  Free.  Indinna  State  Normal,  Indiana  University  and  Chicago 
University. 

W.  S.  Pttera,  Derauw;  Chicago  University. 

P.  H.  Wolfard.  Taylor  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 117 

Total  enrollment  In  grndoa  and  high  school 450 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (HX)3) 11 

Number  of  boys  irraduated  last  year  (1903) 4 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college ., 0 

Number  of  graditates  sloce  school  was  organized No  data 

Number  of  these  who  liave  attended  college No  data 


Knox  Hkjh  School. 
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KXOX  Hri5H  SCHOOL. 
C.W.  Kmiir.  Sn].("riiitpinli>iit. 
Orgiiiilzfil.  lSft4.     CiiimiiiMKldiH-il.  IIMII, 

8ll|)tTllll.'lllll'HtH.     Witll    lilltfH   of    HITVlCC; 

A.  J.   WUitflMitli.T 1«M-18»7 

A.  11.  Slu'ivr 18ftr-lWW 

.1.  WiiKcr  Iimiii ]«18-lita-( 

<■.  W.  ICfjiiew Jwe-lfliM 

l'i-|ii('l]ifils  mill  uKslHtiiulH: 

Ainmliclle  Shcivr 1«>7-180S 

J.  H.  Ilrk'klfH law-iHmi 

Soplilp  H.  r.uauddiT l«»n-ll»(>2 

Huri'iet  M.  Sdlliuim IDOU-IWM 

HIkIi  scliuul  ti'iH'licrs  ntiil  subjM'ts  llicy  Ii>ii<'b; 

Si>|ibl<<  II.  I.uznililfr.  KiieHnIi.  HlHtovy.  I.utin.  I'liysi<-n]  (ipoKrapli.v- 
HniTl^t  M.  Sllliniiiii.  Kiisllwli.  Ili-toiy.  IjiHii.  I'liysiinl  (J.'cwnphy. 
l-:iiiit>i'  (ionlcm.    Al).'i>tir>i.    I'li.vHii-iil   (Ji'OKraiili.v.    Kni;!!''!)  mid   I-iitlii. 
Hint   yfiir. 

AvpriiKT  .vf'ju'ly  snljiry  iir  lifjrli  si-]i(ii>l  tencln'ru.  liK-lixlliii:  NiipcriiitcDdeiit. 


('.  W.  Kkhit.  KDiHTlntendfiil.  iiDilH'tfritcliintc.  Heiifur  KtanilinK.  Indi- 
nii«  T'iilvfri*rt.v. 

MiiirU't  .M.  Kllli Kriidiiiili'  Oht-rlln  I'nlvi-rxiry. 

KliiM-r  Clonlcin.  H.  «.,  KucliCBler  Xm-mnl  I'lilversriy. 

Kiin)lhiii'iit  in  lilsh  wlmol ." 

Tiilnl  t>iirti11iiit>nt  In  KtiuIOH  nnil  IiIkIi  m-IhioI A\T, 

XimilHTor  itlrlH  Ki'iidiinliil  IiihI  ycnr  (HHCli :{ 

Xiimlit-r  iif   iMiyH  imidiiiLteil   liiwt   year  (HMKli I 

Nnmlier  In   tlils  cIiikh   rliiit   went   to  <'ijlip(!i' 1 

Niiiiilipr  of  BriichiiitpK  simt'  llic  hcIidoI  wiim  orBimlzwl 21 

NimiliiT  of  tiiesc  wii«  lijivi'  atli-niloii  collen'' U 
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KOKOMO  HIGH  SCHOOI* 
R.  A.  Ogg.  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1S72.    Commissioned,  18SG. 
Superlntendentfl,  with  dalex  i>f  sitvIcp: 

Slierldan  Cos 1872-1883 

Horace   G.  Wood 1S9B-189S 

Robert  A.  Ogff 1898-1904 

I'rim-i|>als  Hiid  nNRistnntN: 

A.  J.   YounKliliMMl.  Sirs.  Ilcssle  G.  Cos.  C.  M.  Hnrrison.   W,   H.  Mc- 
Claiii.  H.  a.  Wood.  B.  It.  Bryan,  J.  7..  A.  Mrt'auglmn. 
HiRli  school  loacliors  and  siihjeots  they  leafh: 

India  L.  Mnrli.  Latin. 

Anna  It.  Collins.   English. 

Anr-ji  If.  Ward,  M.ttlipni.ktlcK. 

Ethel  I'yke.  EnKllsb. 

Howard  Armstrong.  English. 

I,.  I,.  Beeinnn,  History. 

Kiithnriiit'  Hn^hes.  GiTinaii, 

(!,  1-:,   Mlli-hpll.  Si-ienco. 

I'.  I..  Fuiiclit,  History. 

I>.  «.  <;o«'tz,  Fhysks. 
AveniKe  veiirly  wilnrv  iit  ]il;:li  scliool  Icnrtii'i'x.  ini'luiliiiK  sn|ifHnteudeiii, 

»744. 
Tmlnlns  of  teachi-rsr 

it.  A.  Ofg.  .\.  M..  IiLdinnn  I-niversity,  fonr  .vp.irs. 

J.  7..  A.  M<fan«hiin.  A.  It..  Indiana  Unlvorsil.v.  4l.j  yi-ars. 

India  L.  Maria.  A.  It.,  Butler  Cnllejje.  throe  .vears. 

Anna  It.  Collins,  A.  It..  Indiana  IJnlvernily,  two  .vearn. 

Anna  It.  Ward,  Indiana  University,  2',^'  .vears. 

Etiicl  I'yii'',  A.  It..  Ohio  Wesle,van,  liin-e  ,veari». 

Ilowai-d  Armstrong;.  Ilmlcr  Collide.  .tVi  yonrs. 

I,.  I-.  Itecniaii.  A.  It..  Imllana  UiiiverKlty,  four  years. 

Kiillicrine  Hut-'hes.  A.  B..  Hanover  Colk'fie.  fonr  .vears. 

GcHiPKe  E.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  four  years. 

P.  I>.  Foncht,  A.  B.,  Chlt-aco  ITnivemity.  fonr  years. 

r,.  <;.  <3oetz,  Waliasli  Colleije,  IVi  .vearw. 

I'l^irollment   In   high   school 324 

Total  enrollment  In  Rrade.i  and  iilfih  sciiool 2.507 

Xumlier  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003) 13 

Xnnilwr  of  Ijoys  graduated  last  year  (1003) 5 

Kunilier  in  tlils  cin-SB  that  went  to  college None 

-VnniliiT  of  Kraduntcs  «inee  sriiool  Tvas  orfiflnlze<l 477 

NumlHT  of  f liese  wlio  liavo  nllcnded  eollpRe Not  known 
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KOKOMO  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
It.  A.  Ogg,  Supei'lntendeiit. 
Organized,  1ST2.    Commissioned.  1886. 
SupcrlntendcDte,  with  dales  i>r  scrvU-p; 

Plierldan  Cox 1872-1; 

Horace   G.   Wood 

Ilol)^rt  A.  Oss 1898-1904 

Friii[-lp.-ils  mid  nnBiHtnnts: 

A.  J.   Yoimpblood.  Mrs.  Itensle  O,  Cox.  C.  M.   Ilnrrison,   W.   H.  Mc- 
Clalii.  II.  C.  Wood.  tJ.  R.  Ilrynii.  J.  7..  A.  McCnuglinn. 
Ulgh  scliool  teachers  and  siihjeotH  they  teaob: 

Inilln  L.  Martz,  Lflliii. 

Aiinn  K.  Collins.   Rnpllsh. 

Aiinji   U.  Ward.  Miitheiiiiitics. 

Kthel  r.vke.  En}tll«li. 

Howni'il  Armstronj;.  Kn^lliih. 

I..  Ij.  Beemnn,  lIlBtory. 

Kntlinrliur  iriiKlieti.  fieriitiiii. 

li.  !•:.  Mllehell.  SHeiu-e. 

F.  I,.  Follfht.  History. 

r..  G.  Uoi^lz.  Pliysips. 
AveviiKO  yearly  salary  of  lil;:li  m.'liool  tonehers.  liii'liuliiiu  Hii|ierlnten(leiit, 

?744. 
Training  of  teaehi>rs: 

T{.  A.  Of-'K,  A.  M..  Iiidlniia  fiilverBlty,  four  years. 

J.  Z.  A.  M('l'HH!ilian.  A.  It..  Imliniiii  Uulvei-sity.  4'/.  .venrs. 

India  1/.  Mnrtz.  A.  It..  Ilutler  College,  three  years. 

Anna  It.  Collins,  A.  11..  liiillana  University,  two  yt'avs. 

Anna  It.  Ward.  Indiana  University.  2VJ  years. 

Mlhel  I'yk.'.  A.  It.,  Ohlri  Wenle.vaii,  three  years. 

Iliiward  ArniHtroiiK.  Itntlcr  College.  3V.  years. 

L.  I,,  neeniari,  A.  B.,  Indiana  Unlvprslt.v,  fonr  years. 

Kmlierliie  FItiglie!',  A.  B.,  Hanover  Collego,  four  .veiirs. 

GeorEe  K.  MItilifll.  A.  B..  Iixliana  I'nlverslly,  fonr  years. 

P.  L.  Foneht.  A.  R.,  Chicago  Fnivcrslty,  fimr  years. 

1,.  O.  Goetz,  Wabash  College,  I'/j  years. 

Eiinillnient  In  lilgh  sthool 324 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  sehool 2,507 

Niiinher  of  glrla  graduated  last  year  (1903) 13 

Number  of  boys  gradimted  last  year  (1903) 5 

Number  In  Ihls  class  that  wont  to  college None 

N'limlier  of  graduates  since  sehool  was  orKanlzed 477 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college Not  known 
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I.A1MMJA    IIKMI    SCIIOOI.. 
J.  F.  Wiirri-l,  SuiHTliLti-mli'iit. 
OrguQtzei].  18!K>.    ('oiuiiilsfciomKl.  imx. 
SuppiiDtciiJeniB,  ivllh  iliitcs  of  sirvici-; 

J.  F.  Warfd 18S.--l!H):t 

I'riiK-liiHls  1111(1  tisRlsttiuiH: 

Miu   E.  U.  Wibwii.  prliicliiul. 

J.  U.  Ewlmiik,  nsRinliint. 
Hifli  school  Itiicliijra  Biid  sulijects  tlicy  li-Jifli; 

J.  F.  Wiirfel,  Latin  mid  Sclpiii-e. 

Mis.  E.  (i.  WllHCii.  History  and  Etiulish. 

J.  II.  Kwl>niik.  MiillH-iiiiillcs. 

^U^.>i  KlHli'  MnrHlitiU,  Mii^lt-. 
Avi>r;iE>-  .vpjirl.r  Kiilary  at  ItiKb  si-liixil  tt-iii'litTs.  Iiii-tiiiliii!^  KuiM>riiilPii<k'iit. 

$7(KI. 
TrjiiiiiiiK  'if  ti'in-liiTs: 

.1.  K.  Wiii-rel.  A.  It..  ('<>titrii1  liiilliiiiii  NorriLiil;  lciii'lit'i''s.  si'li'iitltii'  iiiiil 

Mi'H.  K.  C.   WilKOli.   A.   It..  Niitioiiiil   .Niiimill;  hcIi'iiIIII'-  iiikI  i-liiHHiiill 

.1.  II.  KivLiiuk.  Kni.liiiLtt'  IiiiUiLiiii  Sliili.  N.irnijil. 

Kiirollmnil    In    hlK)>    mcIiooI ' S2 

Totiil  riii-oltiiicMt  111  t'l-iiili-s  mill  liicli  si-li.ml JiiS 

NiiMilicr  of  kIi-Ih  KHKluntcd  lii«t  .vi'jif  (l!Mi:ti 7 

Niiiiiljcr  iif  lioj-N  Kriulimtfd  limt  ycui-  |liMi;!i ."i 

Xiuiilii'i-  ill   tlilH  rliiss  thul    went    In  nillciii' 7 

XimilH'r  of  Kriiiliiiiti-K  kIihi'  k<'Iiih>1  wjis  ■irK:iiii7.i"1 1(W 

NtiiiilKT  (if  thcw  wJi«  Imvc  iiltcuil(-<l  collcuc :ts 

LAFAYFTTK    HKill    SCIUKII,. 
]{.    F.    lllKiil.    Siii.criiilfiic1.-rii. 
OrKHiiiKt'd.    lNti4.      I'otliliiltwiiitli'il.     — . 
Su|HTii(tcn(k'iitM,  witli  ilatfc.-i  (if  service: 

Benjamin  Xaylor ls.-,i-iK5.-. 

A.  J.    Vawtor I-s—hIMK 

J.    W.  .Moli(-r.' I«ti:l-l(«i7 

J.  T.  MoiTllI 18i!7-l«!l« 

Edw-iiiil  AyrcK  IWKVl'.Hi-J 

Riw«ell   K.  Bcditci'il IfNia-llKM 

B.  F.  lIlKht IWU- 

I'riiK'iiMilK  and  nnNltiliiutR: 

It.   F.  HtRlit. 

Julius  B.  Meyer,  elected  for  V.MM-llJOr., 
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lliKli  K.-1ii)i)l  iciicluTs  mill  .-iuiijei-ts  tlicy  iwic'li: 

Allci'  K.  Itix.wii.  I-jitlii. 

Ilfk'ii  IIiiiiil,  t^tlii  (iiiil  Ueniiau. 

Sflitiit    MiiyerMteiii,   (ieruiun. 

Iltlcii  ]{.  ItliK'ktiurn.  KtiRlixIt. 

Mui-le  Stmn-t.  KiikHsIi. 

JulluH  It.  Mi-yfi:  Miith<-nintl<'H. 

Hiigh  II.  Itiiri'iiH.  .MiitlieiiDitli'K. 

Krm'Ht  Kirfler.  I'liywlis  iiml  Cheiiiislry. 

R.   I-',  lll^bt.  BlotoKy- 

l.yillii  C.  Marks.  History. 

.1.  il.  Biifhtwikln-hlT.  K(n>kkc4'iiiiiK. 

Itciiii  Kkf.  MuHlc 

/■ictiili  Itiinyjiiglis.   Di'iiwliii!. 
Avpfiii!!'  yeiirly  siilury  «f  liijrii  KHimtl  te;iclii'r».  Ini-lnillii);  HiiiMTlnlemlPiil. 

Tmliiiug  of  ((■tK-Ut'i-n: 

HiisKfll  K.  Hciluiioil.  Dfl'iuiw  UiiivfTMlly. 

K.  F.  infill.  Iiiiliiiiiii  Iiiilv<T!t1ty. 

.Mill'  K.  Hrown. 

.1.  II.  HiiclitciiklrHiiT. 

Mis.   Ildi'ri    It.   Itlii('k[iiii'n. 

IIi>l>-ii    IIiiikI. 

Ki'1lii:i  Miiy<'l-sli'hi. 

.Tulliis  It.  iU-yi-r.  runiiic  T'niv.Tnlty. 

-Miirli'  Stiiai  t.  Sui[lli  {'i.lU-Ki-. 

I.y.llii  V.  Murks.  I'.irilui-  fnlv.Tsity, 

lIiiKli  KiiL'ciis.  i'ln-aiK-  University. 

ICrrifst   ll..lU'r.  n^l'.iinv   t'liiverslly. 

Kiin>lliiifiit    111    lii^'li    Ht'liotil :i41 

Tiitiil  ciirolhuenl  In  kiwIi'k  iiml  lilsli  siOuml :i,:in;! 

.N'liinlii'r  iif  frirls  ki'iii1>iiiIi-i1  Ijint  your  ll'.KKti ;;:; 

Ntiiiilii'r  iif  Imyii  Ki'niiiinlcii  Itmt  .vnjir  (UKiiii S 

N'uiiilii'r  in  llils  Hush  tliat  uriil  In  iiiUftrc l;( 

i,.\<iit.\N<:i<:  iii<;ii  snirioi., 
\V.  II.  Iliiinilt'iiiiitr^'.  Sii|i<-r1iii<'iiil<']it. 

SiipiTiiilotiiloiilH.  Willi  itali'K  111'  siTvli'i-: 

.\.  L».  Molili-r IST4-1SX:! 

It.  .1,  UiwiH- IHSTt-lHST 

\.  -T.  .ri.lilisi.il IKST-lHIXl 

I-',  N.  Di'wcy ISIMI-ISIK; 

.Mr.    McCnrltlcy IWtt-lMiri 

c.  M.  i,('iii iSKi-imr. 

C.  II.  TiiyliM- ISlB-lSnT 

K.  M.  Mfrlcn 1897-1(100 

V.  \V.  It.  IIeiij;i'l><;!i  .  -    1900-lflOl 

\V.  n.  BrjUKlpiil.iirj; 1901-1904 
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Principal: 

MiBS  Kttn  H.  Dc  Ijiy- 
■  High  sL-liool  tc:ic:liRrs  luid  suljjcfta  they  toach: 

Etta  U.  Uo  Lay.  Mathemolics. 

Eniiiiit  «'ekli,  Lullii. 

G.  W.  Hiiea,  StloiLte  and  Ilistmy. 

PMlili  1,.  Fox.  KiiKlish  mill  (iiTiiiiiii. 
Averjige  y*!iirly  suhir.v  iif  high  srhoul  toiuliurs.  liK-hidiiii;  Hiipi'i'inloiKleiit, 

fiOO. 
Trtiliiiuj!  of  tifli-hers: 

Etiu  D<.<  l.]iy,  work  in  Mntli<<iunti(-8  at  IixlEnna  University. 

i;.  W.  Itt-i'il.  K|H'<-I]ii  woi'li  ill  Itnlaiiy  and  I''hyHl(.'H  at  Indlaim  Uul- 
vcrsliy. 

Miss  Wt'lcii.  NiH'ciiil  worii  in  Ijillii.  llnlvprslty  of  Chicago. 

Knrollmont  in  hleli  s»-1iim)[ 140 

Eurollnicnt   in   (,'i"a<h's   iiiiil   lii;;h   kiMkidI 418 

Nnnilier  of  glrln  f;r;iilitaliil  lust   yi'ar  (HN'-li 10 

Xnnilicr  of  lioys  KfHiliiiitfil  hist   yi'iir  (I'.NKti 1» 

XiinilH-r  In  llil!i  class  llmt  went  iii  folh-K<' 0 

Nntiilicr  iif  Ki-:i<1i]ati's  since  si'luicil  wiin  ui'Riuiixi'il 340 

XinuLcr  of  llicsc  will.  Ii;ive  iiTtfiiiitM.1  ci.lli'sc 108 

].Al'i;i.  IIICII  SCIKKH,. 
\V.  W.  SIcrshou.  Sniwrintciiilcat. 
OrguiilKcil.  1«1M.     Cimimlsslijiuil,   HHKJ. 
Siii.i.rliiti>ii.l,.nts,  ^vitU  dales  cif  s.tvIcc: 

Alisalmii    Kiiiaht 1804-1807  ' 

J.  \V.  TckT 1W)7-1801I 

Chiri'iice   Biisscl 181l0-l»0O 

I-:d«ni  I-.  Ilollori IIMMUOOS 

■»'.  W.  Jlcmhon I!N).S-10O4 

t'rliicliinl''  :in(l  .iHslstanlx: 

H.  A.  Hoover 1808-1004 

II.  G.  BnlrU 100:1-1004 

Ilit'h  i«-lnM)l  leochci-s  iiiid  siilijee(«  lln-y  leai-h: 
W.  \V.  M«r«lioa.  History  aud  Science. 
H.  A.  Hoover,  Latin  and  MsithematicB. 
II.  G.  Biilid.  EUKlisli. 
Avernpc  yearly  miliii'y  of  lil^ih  scliooi  teachers.  Including  8ii|icrln  ten  dent, 

9512. 
TraiahiK  of  tcneliOi'S: 

W.  W.  Mcrshou,   A.  M.,  Indiana  I7iiiverKlt.v.  BuperliiteiMlent. 
R.  A.  Hoover,  student  of  Indiana  Uiiiverslly. 
H.  G.  BairU, 

Kn  roll  men  t  in  lilgli  school 60 

Knrollmeiit  In  gr:idcs  and  hieh  scbool 325 

Number  of  jrlrls  gradnated  last  year  (1!>03) 3 

Nniiilier  of  lioys  graduated  lust  year  (1903) 2 

Xnniliot-  In  this  claRR  that  went  to  college 2 
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Lapel  High  School, 

LAPOHTK  lEHill  SCHOOL. 
JuUii  A.  Wood.  SupcriiitoudeHt. 

Orgaiilzi^d,  ]8fh>.     Com  iii  Us  limed.  l'.KI2. 

SiiiH'rintetideiits.  wllli  (lutes  of  service: 

T.   L.    Adams 1805-1807 

C.   h\   Kimball 18«7-1869 

C.  E.  Otis,  A.  B 18G9-1871 

J.  B.  Hliiman.  A.  H 1871-1873 

L.  B.  Swift.  Ph.  M 1873-1879 

Frederli;  L.   Bliss.  A.   B 1879-1880 

John  J.  Abel 1880-1882 

Hornce  Plilllips,  A.  M 1882-1883 

W.  N.  HaUmaiin.  Ph.  D 1883- 1894 

W.  H    Elson,  Acting  Superintendent 1892-1803 

James  F.  Knight 1804-1896 

Osman  C.  Seelye.  Ph.  B 189G-1898 

John  A.  Wood.  A.  M 1808-1904 
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FrluciiMilR  unit  nsHlslimls: 

C.  F.  KImlijill 18('>.)-18(a> 

Coleman  Uuuerofl.  B.  S 18B!I-1871 

B.  F.  French,  A.  B 1871-1872 

L.  B.  Swift.   Ph.  B 1872-1873 

James  Riddle  Goff.  Ph.  M 1873-1878 

F.   L.  Bliss.   B.  A 1878-1873 

.John  J.  Abel 1879-188(1 

Edward  M.  Brown 1880-1882 

George  Hemple,  A.  B 1882-1884 

Edward  M.  Brown 1884-1«S<'. 

Frederick  C.  HIckH l8Kfi-lH88 

Nathan  D.  Corbln IKSS-lSMfl 

Arthnr  G.  Hall.  B.  S 188!)-189l 

Ja*.  F.  Knight 1891-18!Kt 

H.   J.   Leggett 181KH897 

.lohn  A.  Wood.  A.  B 18!t7-]8S8 

I.  N.  Warren.  A.  B 18!W-1!M)2 

Frederic  I*  SimM.  B.  S I!KI2-1!»(H 

Hlgli  Hcliool  teachers  nud  AiiiiJeciN  they  ii-iich: 
F.  L.  Sims.  B.  S.,  Matliemallcx. 
Katherlne  A.  Crane.  B.  L..  Ijiteratnre. 

C.  ().  NelBOii.  A.  M..   l.;illn. 
Geiirjse  W.  Gannon.  B.  I'd..  Science. 
K.  H.  Simona.  M.  E..  Art. 

J.  I..  CrlRwell.  A.  B,.  HlHtory. 

Xelli<  Wriffht,  A.  It.,  German  and  EngllHli  rnm|K>Nlt1<>n. 

Helen  Poole.  Mnnle. 

H.  C.  Xoe.  A.  M.,  Comnifrelal  Depart  men  t. 
AreriiKe  yearly  Halary  of  IiIkIi  school  leiK-hei-H,   inohidlng  Hnperlnteiiileiit. 

f90(S.30. 
TralninK  <>f  teacherei: 

.Tolin  A.  Wood.  \.   B..  A.  M..  Indiana   TnlverKlty.  graduate  State 
Normal. 

F.  I,.  Slmo,  prlncliial.  B.     ..  DePauw  and  Chicago  T'nlvei-sitleii. 

F.  H.  SlnioHM.  M.  E..  Bprlln. 

(ieo.  W.  Gannon.  B.  IM..  Ypsilantl.  Mich. 

Katherlne  A.  Crane.  H.  1..  XInlversily  of  Michigan. 

C.  O.  -NelKon.  A.  M.,  .Tewelt  Coll.'Ke.   Liberty.  Mo. 

II.  C.  Xoe.  A.  M..  llillwhilp.  Mich. 

Xelle  Wright.  A.  II..  Ohio  Stntc  Univei-wity. 

J.  I-.  Crisweil.  A.  B..  Ohio  WcHlejan  I'nivei-sity. 

Helen  Poole.  graduHte  National  Schuiil  of  MuNic. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 24.1 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  lilgh  sclnml 1.321 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  .vear  {V.»Xt) 23 

Number  of  lioys  graduated  Inst  year  (1iK«i 16 

Niiml>er  In  thU  class  that  went  to  college 10 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 485 

Xumlier  of  these  who  have  attended  collejie 172 
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LAWBENCBBtJRG   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
T.  H.  Meek,  Superintendent, 
Orgaulzud,  ISTt).    Commissioned  In  tlie  seventies. 
Superintendents,  witb  dates  of  service: 

J.  M.  Olcott 1858-1861 

Professor  Hatch 1861-1863 

Qeorge  Taylor 1863-186S 

Josiah  Hurt? 1866-1868 

John  Clarke  Kidpath 1868-1869 

J.  G.  Housekeeper 186&-1ST0 

E.  H.  Butler 1870-1874 

John  R.  Trleler 1874-1888 

T.  V.  Dodd 18SH887 

W.  H.  Eucker 1887-18«» 

G.  D.  Knopp 1896-1896 

R.  R  Call 1896-1898 

T.  H.  Meek 1808-1904 

I'riuclpata  and  aaalBtants: 

George  C.  Cole,  principal  lilgli  echool. 
Edward  \V.  Koch. 
Clayton  J.  Slater. 
Else  W.  Schrader. 
High  BCliool  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 
Edward  W.  Koch,  Science. 
Clayton  J.  Slater,  English. 
Elsie  W.  Schrader,  Gernian  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  tencbers,  Including  anperintendent, 

$688. 
Training  of  teachers: 

T.  H.  Meek,  A.B.,  UnlvoiKity  of  Indiana. 

Geo.  C.  Cole,  A.B.,  Indiana  State  Normal. 

Edward  W.  Koch,  undergraduate  University  of  Indiana. 

Clayton  J.  Slater,  undergradnate  University  of  Indiana. 

Elsie  W.  Schrader,  Gprnian  and  History. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 85 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 700 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003) 14 

Number  of  tioys  graduated  last  year  (1903) : 4 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 4 

Number  of  gradnates  since  school  was  orgnnlzed 209 

Number  of  these  who  hare  attended  college 45 
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LEBANON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
C.  A.  Peterson.  Sn pe r in  tendon  t. 
Organized,  1870. 
Superintendents,  wltti  dntcs  of  service; 

J.  R.  Owen 1870 

A.  O.  Reubelt 1874 

J.  F.  Scull 1876 

O.  C.  Charlton 1880 

T.  H.   Dunn 1881 

D.  D.  BIflkemnu 1883 

B.  H.  Hamey 1883-1887 

Joseph  Wiley  1887-1889 

D.  K.   GosB 1880-1891 

T.   H.   Dunn 1891-1892 

U.  J.  Orifflth 1892-1894 

J.  H.  Hart 1894-1901 

C.  A.  reterson 1901-1904 

Princlpnls  anil  iii^i^lstatits: 

Miss  Mattlc  MiitlhowH.  ceiitriil  l>nllillnK. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  lliiMicy.  iimth  Miilillng. 
Mrs.  Hattlc  B.  Stokes,  Roiith  Imildlng. 
High  scbool  tencluH-s  jiiid  snlipcls  llii-y  tonclt: 

E.  G.  Wnlker.  princlp.ii.  Lallii. 
G.  A.  Wllcos,  Soiom-p. 
HatHe  Coclirnii.  KniiilHli. 
Jennie  Pugii.  Hi»t"r,v. 
Kenneth  Fusler,  MjUlicniiilliH. 

Average  yearly  p.iliiry  »{  liltrli  Kchoiil  liMdn-i-s,  liii-imllui:  supcrliiiciidi'nt. 

¥606.00. 
Training  of  teaeiu'ra: 

C.  A.  Potoi-son.  siiiiiTliiti'iHlcnl.  .\.ii..  IiKliiiiiii  rnlvorsii.v. 

B.  G.  Walker,  prhnl|iiil.  .\.B..  lnill.iti;L  IJnivcrsli.v. 

G.  A.  Wlkox,  A.B..  fornt-ll  Hiilvi-rsily. 

Hnttie  Coi-hrnii,  ltiillan:i  Uuivii-Kliy. 

.Tennle  Pngii,  Indiiinii  Unlv<>rsi1.v. 

Kennetli  Foster.  Franklin  ('(iIIckc. 

Enrollment   In   high   si-hmd IT-i 

Total  enrollment  in  Kradcs  nnil  high  sHu^ol 1,1^2 

Number  of  girls  gnidiiaU'd  lust  ypnr  (I'.Hi.'J) 14 

Number  of  hoys  graduated  last  .vcur  (lOOS) 12 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Number  of  gi'aduatos  bIiico  whnol  was  nrgiiiilKcd ^20 

Number  of  tliesp  who  have  attt-uded  college 05 
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^  LIBERTY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

John  W.  Staort,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1873.    Cumiulssloned.  1887. 
Superlutendeatf,  with  diitcs  of  xrrvlce: 

R.  W.  Wood -1880 

John  W.  Short 1880- 

Princlpnla  and  nsslHtflDts: 
P.  B.  Nye,  prlndpnl, 
A.  A.  Graham,  aeslKtaut, 
Edward  GordutT,  assistxiut. 
UigU  echiwl  tcatliem  mid  sulijects  llioy  ti-iicli; 

John  W.  Short,  Botau3-,  EiigUsli  J.itunituro  and  Classics.  Americaa 

History,  Civk-s. 
P.  B,  Nye,  Guouietry,  AJKel>ra,  PhysiiN,  BhPtorlc. 
A.  A.  Graliniu.  GrL^k,  Roman  and  Ensllwli  History,  I'bysk-al  Geog- 
raphy and  Latin. 
Edward  Gardner.  Advanced  Grammar.  American  lilterature,  Clieni- 

Averoge  yearly  salary  or  hl^li  school  tcacliers,  including  auporinteudent. 

$770.25, 
Training  of  teachers: 

Jolm  W.  Short,  A.M.,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  tour  years. 

P.  B,  Nye.  graduation  diploma,  B,B„  State  Normal.  Mlllersvllle.  Pa. 

A.  A.  Graham,  National  Normal,  IjCbanon,  O.;  Normal  at  Danville; 
Earlbam  College.  Richmond,  Ind. 

Kdward  Gardner.  A.B.,  Enrlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

KnriiUment  in  high  scliuol (tT 

Total  enrollmcut  in  grades  anil  high  school 206 

XuiiilHT  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003) 6 

Nnmiier  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (ISKW) 4 

Nuniiier  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Xiiinlicr  of  gi'aduates  since  school  was  orRanized 250 

.VamlMT  of  these  who  liaTO  attendeil  college 53 

UGONIER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  C.  Palmer,  Superlnlendent. 
Organized,  1S7(S,    Commissioned.  ItMll. 
Snpprlntendents,  with  datoH  of  scrvlci': 

n,  n.  Luke 1875-1887 

Ambrose  Blunt   1887-1889 

(MiarlcR  Dolan   1800-1801 

W.  C.  Palmer 1891-1901 

Principals  and  nssislituts: 

ThoH.  Jackson,  principal:   Carri<!  llerrltl.  assistanl. 

W,    A.    Beaiie,   principal:   rarric    Meiritl.    Martha    Frllsrhill,    Helen 
Adair,  assistants. 

Minnie  Fllnn,  principal:  MorolUy  Poppy,  iisslstuiit. 

Dorothy  Popp.v,  prhidpnl;  \V.  A,   lloani'.  ussistanl. 

W.  A,  Hognc.  principal:  II.  V.  i'raig,  assistant. 

W.  A.  Beane.  priodpal;  Clara  E.  Seameus,  assiataut. 
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Ulgh  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teacli: 

W.  A.  Beaiie,  MatliematlCB  aud  Science. 

Clara  B.  Seameus,  Latin  and  Eiiflltih. 

W.  C.  Palmer,  Civics  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teacbera,  including  Buperiutendeut. 

$590. 
Tralulug  of  teachers: 

W.  A.  Beane,  A.B.,  Indiana  UnlTerslty. 

Clara  B.  Seameus,  A.B.,  Northwestern  University. 

EnrollmeDt  In  high  school Tij 

Total  enrollmeut  in  grades  and  high  school 4I>G 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1S>03) i:t 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) U 

Number  In  this  class  (hat  went  to  college :s 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  orgniiizeil 0 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college ao 

LIMA   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
A.  W.  Nolan,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  18T5.     Commissioned,  1890. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

Prof.  G.  Myers 1883 

Prof.  Lleb  1880-1894 

H.  S.  Gllliame 1804-1898 

S.  K.  Ganiard 1898-1903 

A.  W.  Nolan 1903-1904 

Principals  and  assistnnts: 

V.  G.  Myers.  • 

W.  G.  Sweltaer. 

Grace  HofF. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  leach; 

A.  W.  Nolan,  Science  and  English. 

V,  G.  Myers.  Latin  and  History. 

W.  G.  Sweitzer,  Mathematics  and  Physical  Geography. 

Grace  HofC,  Music  and  English. 
Average  yeui'lj  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

J800. 
Training  of  teachers: 

A.  W.  Nolan,  Indiana  University,  four  years;  ten  years'  experience 
teaching. 

V.  G.  Meyers.  A.U,.  Hillsdale  College. 

W.  G.  Sweitzer.  Michigan  State  Normal,  two  years. 

Grace  Hoff,  graduate  Chicago  Music  School. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 45 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  scho  il 150 

Number  of  girls  grnduntod  last  year  (lOttti 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (lfM«) 8 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 4 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 150 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  coil^e 40 
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LINTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Oscar  Dye,  SaperlnteDdeDL 
OrKJiiilzt-tl,  lyoO.    CommissloDed,  1901. 
Siipi'rlntt?u<lciits,  with  dates  of  service: 

Osciir  Dye.  sioce  organlzatloD  nnd  commission. 
Pi-indpnlH  nnd  itMsiBtants: 

Lnura  M.  Moore,  principal  since  organlzatiou  and  coiumlsBlon. 

Moiy  Haniili,  assistant.  1901-1903. 

Jilani.-ti  llnnnHb,  assistant,  1903. 
High  school  teacheia  aDd  subjects  tiiey  teach: 

Oscar  Djo,  I'hyaics  and  General  History. 

Lauiii  M.  Moore,  Mathematics  and  Latin. 

Blanch  Unonah,  English  and  Science. 
Avernge  yeai-Iy  salary  of  liljfli  school  teachers,   including  aupcriiKcndi-iit, 

?700. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Oscnr  Djp,  gradiialc  Indiana  Stale  Norni.il. 

Laura  M.  Moore,  graduate  Indiana  University. 

Ithmch  Hannah,  graduate  Indlnna  Stale  Normal, 

Enrollment   In   high   school HI 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school l,3ii.'l 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003) 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  iu  tlils  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Number  o(  graduates  since  school  was  organized JH 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college il 

LOOANSrOHT  HIGH   SCHOOL.  . 
A,  H.  Douglass.  Superiulendcnt. 
Organined.  IStlT.    Commissioned.  — — . 
SiiperlntoiidentH.  with  dates  of  service: 

Sheridan  Cox I8«7-1872 

Mr.  Shephard 1872-18T3 

J.  K.  Waltz 1873-18Si; 

J.  C.  Ulaek 188S-lS8f> 

Anna  V,  LaRose 1880-1801 

A,  H.  Douglass 1891-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 

J.  A.  Hill,  principal. 
High  scliool  teachers  and  snh.lects  they  teacli: 
F.  M.  Sprakcr.  Latin. 
Uha  S.  Hallcry.  Latin. 
Elizabeth  McConnell,  Mathmnatics. 
Mary  D.  Torr,  Mathematics. 
J.  P.  Hochhaltcr,  Biology. 

B.  E.  Curry,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Aliigall  .L  Pnvips.  English. 

Mary  A.   Putnam.  English. 
K.  M.  Stnrr,  Germon. 
J.  A.  Hill.  HlBtOry. 
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Average  yearly  salary  of  bigh  Bcbool  teachers,  including  superintendeot, 

S851.36. 
Train  Ids  of  teachers: 

J.  A.  Hilt,  principal.  A.B.,  Franklin  College. 

F.  M.  Sprakcr,  A.M.,  Indiana  Unlversftj. 

J.  P.  Hochbaltcr,  B.S.,  Indiana  Dniveralty. 

B.  E.  Cui-ry,  Indiana  Dnivprslty,   four  years. 

Elizabeth  McConnell,  Chicago  University,  two  years. 

Mary  D.  Torr,  A.B..  Smith  College. 

Abigail  -T.  Davles,  A.M..  T^ke  Forest  College. 

Mary  A.  Putnam,  Chlcafio  TTniveraity,  one  year. 

F.  M.  Starr.  A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Illia  S.  nattery.  A.B.,  DePniiw  University. 


LouANSi'OKT  High  School. 

l-:ni-.illnieut  In  high  school 321 

Toll)]  eiirollmeiLt  In  grades  and  high  school :;.S91 

Xiiml)er  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (100;{) 25 

Xunilier  of  iwys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 12 

Number  In  this  ciass  that  went  to  college 8 

Number  of  graduatcH  since  school  was  organlKiil 7.20 

Nunibei'  of  these  who  have  attended  college 00 
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l^OWEI^L  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
H.  B.  Dickey.  Superintendent. 

Orsiiiilzed.  IS!H).    Comnilsaloiieil.  1808. 

Siiiwriiiti-mlents,  witli  dntes  of  Bprvlfi-: 

G.  A.  Hawkins 1891-1803 

W,  H.  High 1893-1894 

Fnink  !■■.  Uelgliway 1894rl89e 

Wm.  M.  Sheets 1896-1903 

Homer  B.  Dickey 1903-1904 

Principals  and  asslatnnls: 

Wm.  H.  Morey 1908-19M 

Persia  E.  Pryse 1903-1901 

Hlgli  scliool  teachers  and  subjects  tliey  teacli; 
Pei'Bls  K.  Pryse.  Latin.  Algebra,  Physics. 
Wra.  H.  Morey,  History,  English. 
H.  B.  Dickey,  Botany,  Latin,  Geometry. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  toncliers,  Including  Bnperlntendent, 
$723. 

Training  of  teachers: 

H.  B.  Dickey,  superintendent,  graduate  from  Indiana  State  Normal: 

undergraduate  In  Indiana  Tlnlversity,  one  term;  undergraduate  In 

University  of  Chicago,  one  term. 

Wm.  H.  More)',  undergraduate  In  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Normal,  three 

iind  ono-halt  years;  undergraduate  Indiana  State  Normal,  one 

I'orslB    E.    Pryse,    graduate    from    Bellevue  College,    Dnlverslty  of 
Omnba. 

(Tnrullment  In  high  Bchoo] 90 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 347 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 9 

Numl>er  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 6 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Nnmber  of  Eraduaf  es  since  school  was  organized 96 

Number  of  those  who  have  attended  college 35 

LYNN  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Osslan  S.  Myers,  Superintendent. 
OrganlzMl.  1802.    Commissioned.  1902. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

F.  E.  Addleman 1892-1900 

OsslniiS.  Myers 1900-190* 

Principal: 

Mrs.  Eilitb  WInslow. 
High  school  teachers  and  snbjects  Ihey  teach: 
Osslan  S.  Myers.  Ijitin  and  Mathematics. 
Mrs.  Edith  Winsliiw.  English,  History,  Science. 
Avernge  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 
$725, 
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Tnilnliig  of  teuchera: 

Osslan  S.  Myera,  A.B.,  from  Baldwin  UnlTersltr.  Berea,  O.;  A.M.. 
from  Wooster  DniTeralty,  Wooater,  O. 

Mrs.  Edith  Winslow.  B.L..  from  Earlhatn  College. 

Enrollment  In  lilgh  school 49 

Total  enrollment  in  gt'adea  aud  high  school 310 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

N'unilwr  In  this  class  that  wect  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  waa  organized IC 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college C 
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MADISON  HIGO   SCHOOL. 
C.  M.  McDaiilL-1,  Superiut(;udciit. 

Oigaulzed,  1852.    CouimlsBloned, , 

tiupei'luteudents,  wItU  dates  of  service  (record  Incomplete): 
Charles  Barnes. 
T.  B.  Dodd. 

John  Martin  I8«i-1890 

F.  U.  Churchill 1890-1892 

D.  M.  Geeting 18021895 

T.  A.  Mott 1895-1890 

C.  M.  McDnnlel J896-19W 

Principals  and  assistants  U'l^coi-d  liifunipletu]: 

l)r,  W,  A.  Gralmni,  W.  M.  Crnlij,  Mlsa  Drlggs,  Slari"  D.  Reed,  Mr. 
Payno,  J.  A.  Carnagey.  Geo.  Hubbard,  U.  M.  McDnnlel,  Geo. 
Taylor,  M.  J.  Bowman,  Jr.,  A.  O.  Neal. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teacb: 

A.  0.  NeaJ,  principal,  Latin. 
S.  Belle  Hllands,  Science. 
Harriet  MacKcuzle,  German. 
I.uclna  Borton,  English. 
Bertha  Wrlgley,  Mathematics. 

B,  W.   Billings,  History. 

L.  G.  Mi  Ilia  or.  Commercial. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Inciuding  superintendent, 

?T21.0C. 
Training  of  teachers: 

A.  O.  Neal,  Franklin  College;  also  student  at  Chicago  University. 
Harriett  MacKenzie,  Normal  School.  Ypsllanti,  Mich.;  also  student  at 

Chicago  UDlversity. 

S.  Belle  Hilands,  Hanover  College;  also  student  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. 

I.uclna  BortoD,  University  of  IHlnol.''  and  of  the  Department  of  Ora- 
tory or  Northwestern. 

B.  W.  Billings,  DePauw  University. 

L.  G.  Milllsor,  Uochestcr  Normal  School. 

Josephine  Schumann,  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 

E^nrollment  In  high  school 194 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 1,387 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (10031 8 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (10031 2 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 420 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 70 
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MARION  HIGH  SCHOOK 
Benjamin  F.  Moore,  Superlntendeut.- 
Organized,  1865.     Comiuiasloned,  18S3. 
SnpenDteudentB,  with  dates  of  service: 
A.  H.  Harrltt 
William  BuBsell. 
W.  C.  McCord. 
Mr.  Wood. 

I.  W.  Legg 1879 

Irving  Barnlinrl  1879-1881 

A.  H.  HasUngs 1881-1883 

HamiUou  8.  Mi-t'rat" 1883-1887 

John  K.  Waltz 1887-1880 

Welfoid  D.  Weawi- 1890-1889 

Benjamin  F.  Moore 1899-1904 

PrlDclpalB  and  assistaiiis: 
T.  D.  Thorp. 
Mrs.  Wni.  Russell. 
Miss  Frone  A.  Case. 
Miss  Nannie  Moouey. 

Will  Mclntlre  187C-1877 

George  A.  Osljom 1877-1879 

Frank  R.  Usborn 1879-1881 

Pharlba  White  1881^1883 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont  MoRiii' 1883-1887 

Alva  Graves  1887-1889 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Gear 1889-1890 

Addison  W.  Moore 1890-1892 

Russell  K.  Bedgood 1892-1894 

W.  J.  Williams 1894 

Fronds  M.  Ingler 1804-1896 

Virgil  R.  McKnIghr. 188&-1902 

J.  T.  Giles 1002-1904 

Illgb  school  teachers  nnil  siih  cets  Mu-y  li'iicli: 
J,  T,  Giles,  principal. 

Alva  Graves,  Mathemiillcs. 

F.  K.  Mowrer,   Biology. 

Frances  Benedict  English. 

George  C.  Bnsh,  Cbciiilslry  and  Physics. 

Georgettn  Boivman,  llisiory. 

Mary  K.  Itlrch.  I-itIn  and  German. 

Mildred  II.  Keith.  Latin. 

Kate  M.  Meek.  Mathematics. 

Catherine  M.  Callaway,  English. 

J.  B.  McMullen,  EnffUah. 

Tlllle  Bllllods,  German. 

Minnie  May  Hodges,  Music. 

J.  L.  Massena,  Drawing. 

May  Servlss,  substitute  teacher. 
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Average  yearly  salary  of  lilgli  school  teachers,  InclndtDg  enperlntendeiit, 

$953. 
Training  of  teachers: 

J.  T.  Giles,  principal,  graduate  Indiana  University,  18&4;  two  years 
post  graduate   worlc   In   Indiana  University    and   Leland   Stan- 
ford Jr. 
AlTa  Graves,  Mathematics,  high  school,  Earlham  College. 
F.  K.  Mowrer,  Biology,  graduate  high  school;  graduate  Union  Chris- 
tian College,  1890;  undergraduate  ludlana  State  Normal. 
Frances  Benedict,  English,  graduate  Indiana  State  Normal;  under- 
graduate Splceland  Academy. 
George  C.  Bush,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  graduate  high  school;  grad- 
uate Indiana  University;  two  years  post  graduate  work  In  Indiana 
University. 
Georgetta  Bowman,  History,  graduate  high  school;  graduate  Indiana 
University;  post  graduate  work  Indiana  University;  post  grad- 
uate work  Harvard  University. 
'     Mary  K.  Birch,  Latin  and  German,  graduate  high  school;  graduate 
pePauw  University;  one  year  post  graduate  work  DePanw  Uni- 
versity, 
Mildred  H.  Keith,  Latin,  graduate  high  school;  graduate  University 
of  Michigan,  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees;  post  graduate  work  in  Chi- 
cago University. 
Kate  M.  Meek,  Mathematics,  graduate  high  school;  graduate  Indiana 
University;  post  graduate  work  In  Indiana  University  aud  Iowa 
State  University. 
Catherine  M.  Callaway,  Kogllsh,  graduate  high  school;  graduate  In- 
diana State  Normal  School;  three  years  post  graduate  work  at 
Chicago  University. 
J.  E.  McMullen,  English,  graduate  DePauw  University;  graduate  t>e- 
Pauw  University  Normal  School;  one  year  post  graduate  work  In 
Syracuse  University. 
Tlilie    Blltlods.    German,    graduate   Indiana   State    Normal    School: 
gradunte  Indiana  University;  post  graduate  work  In  University 
of  Cinclnucitl  and  In  Berlitz  Language  School. 
Minnie  May  Hodges,  Music,  Paw-Paw  (Mich.)  High  School:  Valpa- 
raiso Normal  School;  work  In  various  music  schools  nud  private 
professional  courses  in  music. 
J.  L.  Masseua.  Drawing,  Central  Normnl  College:  Pratt  Institute; 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  UniverBity. 
May   Serviss,    substitute   teacher,    graduate   high   school;   graduate 
Grant  Collegiate  Institute;  Wellesley  College. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 350 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 4,400 

Number  of  glrla  graduated  Inst  year  (1903) 18 

Number  of  boys  graduated  luHt  yciir  (1003) 14 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 11 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 3d2 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 150 
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MASELB  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Jotm  Beber,  Saperlnteadent. 
Organized,  18%.    Commissioned,  1901. 
Superintendents,  witb  dates  of  service: 

P.  H.  Beck 1895-1888 

C.  G  Ohmert 1898-1899 

John  Reber  1899-1904 

Principals  and  asslstauts: 

MIbs  Anna.  Kemp 1899-1900 

J.  G.  McGlmsey 1900-1902 

Mlae  Victoria  Johnson 1902-1904 

High  school  teachers  and  subjects  tbcy  teach: 

Victoria  Johnson,  English,  Latin,  Uiithematlcs,  History. 
Joha  Reber.  Science,   Mathematics. 
Average  yeariy  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Including  superintendent, 

$570. 
Training  of  teachers: 

John    Reber,    A.B,,    Indiana    University;    graduate    Indiana    State 

Normal. 
Victoria  Johnson,  graduate  of  college,  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  student  one 
rear,  Indiana  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 20 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 127 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (l^O,"!! 4 

Number  of  boys  gradu.iled  last  yonr  (ISMKJ) 0 

Number  of  each  In  this  class  that  went  to  collece 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  onsranlstoil lii 

Number  of  these  who  have  altended  college 8 
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MARTINSVILLE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
J.  E.  ItnliltiKoii,  Super!  n tea deut. 
Orgiinlzed,  18T0.    CoiumlBsloui^d,  1882. 
Suiici'luteiideuts,  wltb  dales  OC  service: 

Sli-a.  N.  D.  Stflndlford 1870-1872 

II.  F.  Frencli 1872-1876 

J.  E.  Starkey 1876-1896 

W.  D.  Kerlln 1896-1901 

J.  E.  Robinson 1901-1904 

I'rinclpnls  aud  nssistiints: 

Maggie  Cox. 

Mlsa  F.  A.  Case. 

Ella  R.  TllFord. 

Maggie  Boyd. 

Mary  B.  I^ng. 

Miss  N.  M.  Woodward. 

Paul   Monroe. 

E.  W.  Ahliott 

W.  F.  Clarke. 

J.  R.  Roflnsoit. 

J.  A.  McKelvey. 

O.  P.  West 
IHrIi  school  teachers  and  aubjccis  they  teach: 

O.  P.  West,  pi'lucipal,  German.  Chemistry. 

Lulu  Clark,  Latin,  History. 

Chas.  F.  Jackman,  Mntbematica,  PLyslcs. 

Lillian  Hart.  English  and  Literature. 

3.  W,  Hesler,  History.  Botany. 
AYernge  yearly  salary  of  blgh  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

$723,33. 
Training  ot  teacbers: 

O,   P.   West,  graduate  Indiana    University,   Indiana   State   Normal 
School. 

Chas.  F.  Jackman,  sraduntc  Iiidi.nnn  University. 

J.  W.  Hesler,  graduate  Indl.^lla  Sl;iti.>  Normal  School  and  student 
Indiana  University. 

Lillian  Hart,  graduate  DePjuiw  University, 

Lulu  Clark,  student  at  DePauw  and  Indiiinn  TJnlverslty. 

Rnrollment  in  high  school 128 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 984 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  ,vear  (19031 8 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (lOOSl 8 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 6 

Number  at  graduates  sIticp  school  was  organized 279 

Number  of  these  who  have  nllended  college tOO 
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MICHIGAN  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Paul  A.  Cowgill.  Superiiiteiiiltnt. 
Organized,  1871.     ComuilsBioned,  liKH. 
SuperlntendeDta,  with  dates  of  seiviL-e: 

S.  E.  Miller 1867-1 

J.  C.  Black 

Edward  Boyle  1893-1890 

J.  G.  Monroe 1890-lflOl 

Paul   A.   Cowglll 1901-1904 

rrlncipalB  and  aasietarits: 

Louis  W.  Keeler, 

H.  A.  Lober. 

Edward  Boyle. 

George  Bums. 
High  school  leathers  and  subjects  llicy  li';u*li; 

Margaret  SleezLT.  EngHRli, 

Lelia  Childs,  Mntlienintlcs. 

Sadie  Slicehau,  Latin, 

IjC  Itof  La  Gesa,  Botniiy. 

Grace  GillGspie,  Htslory. 

Clara  Hughen.  Art. 

Mrs.  Bertha  (;iill<I,  Fi>pin-h  tym\  Gci-innn. 

Chas,  Klbby  and  (ioo.  Andorwim,  Coinmercliil. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  tciichers.  includin):  superliiteudeiil. 

(665. 
Training  of  teachei'S: 

LouIb  Kpcler,   UuU-crsKy  of   Michlcnu, 

Enrollment  in  high  school 187 

Total  enrollment  In  grntlos  and  hich  scliool 3,191 

Number  of  girla  graduated  Inst  year  flOOSi 13 

Niimber  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (intKti 1 

Numl>er  In  (his  class  that  went  to  colleRC 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  orgniiizi-il 3ni 
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MIDDLETOWN  IlKllI  SCUOOL- 
H.  N.  Coffiufin,  SiiiKTiu  tend  cut. 
Organized,  1890.    Commlssloncil.  ISilS. 
SuperlDtendents.  witli  dales  of  service: 

W.  H.  Sanders 1S88-1893 

W.  L.  Cory 1833-1896 

H.  N.  Ooffman 1896-1904 

Name  of  principal: 

B.  B.  Tice,  Principal. 
NiimeB  of  hlgb  school  teachers  nnd  subjects  1  hoy  lonch: 

H.  N.  Goffman,  Ilietory. 

B.  B.  Tlce,  Latin.  Algebin.  PhyslcB. 

Wllllan  Graves,  Engllel),  Geometry,  Physical  Geograpby  and  Botany. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  bigh  school  teachers.  Including  euperlntendent, 

$680. 
Tralnlne  ol  teachers: 

H.  N.  CoCFmna,  graduate  of  Indiana  State  Normal;  A.B.  and  A.M. 
residence  work  at  Indiana  University,  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Pedagogy. 

K.  S.  Tice,  graduate  of  Indiana  State  Normal;  resident  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  In  the  Department  of  Zo<>logy. 

Wm.  Graves,  three  years'  work  In  Indiana  University. 

Ehirotlment  in  high  school 43 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 2ST 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (19(B) 1 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  <1903) 0 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  eolloEe 0 

The  colleges  to  which  these  went  with  number  of  rm-h 0 

Number  of  gradnntcs  since  school  was  orpinizi-.;! 61 

Number  of  these  w'lo  have  attended  college 21 
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MISHAWAKA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
B.  J,  Bogue,  Superintondeot. 

Orsanlzed,  1862.    CommlsBloiied,  IHTS. 

Superintend entB,  with  dates  oF  servlre: 

Mr.  B.  SumpUon 1869-1873 

B.  S.  HaUeck. 1873-1877 

E.  Whipple 1877-1879 

W.  H.  Fertlch 187&-1883 

Blias  Boltz 1883-18S7 

B.  J.  Bogue 1887-1903 

J.  F.  Nuner 1903-1904 

Principals  and  assistants-. 
Geo.  L.  Harding. 

B.  J.  Bo^e. 
U.  Q.  Long. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Sherwood. 
Geo.  A.  Powles. 
Miss  Olive  Batman. 
Chaa.  Dolan. 
Mary  D,  Welch. 
High  school  teachers  and  sulijocts  tlioy  tench: 
EVHOgeline  Ah  bey,  Science. 

C.  B.  White,  Mothemnllcs. 
Marie  Simpson.  English, 

Mary  D,  Welch,  prlaclpnl,  IjiufiwuEe. 
Average  yearly  salary  or  high  i^cliciiil  tencliers.  Including  supcrlntftidciii. 

S796. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Mary  D.  Welch,  Olivet,  Sfich. 

Kvangellne  Abbey.  Olivet.  Ml<'h, 

Marie  Simpson,  Olivet.  Mtoh. 

C.  E.  White,  Indiana  Tinlveisity. 

J.   F.   Nuner,  Indiana  Slate  NQrmiii;    1  .vear  at  InilUinn   r(ilve;'sit.v: 
2  years  at  Chicago  UiilvorMlty. 

Our  grade  teachers  are  principally  high  school  srniluntcs. 

Enrollment  in  high  school 90 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 1.(124 

Number  o(  girls  graduated  last  year  nwm 7 

Nnmber  of  boys  gradunted  last  year  (10031 .1 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 190 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college RO 
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MITCHELL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  L.  Clause)',  Siipcriiitendetit. 
\'tv>utci'0.  1MK>.    Cumuilssioiieil,  187U. 
t^utMfnii  I  rndf u  ta : 

J, ».'.  MoLiiugblln. 
J.  l\  Fttut. 

xi.  A.  Oee- 

IK  W.  Allen. 

.V.  [1.  Ilnstlngq. 

11.  T.  ncklP. 

1\  W.  McClnre. 

Mr-  Lugenblel. 

.\.  K.  SoutLerlnntl. 

Kiln  Munson. 

I>.  U.  ElIisoD. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gilbert. 

K.  It.  Hendricks. 

J.  L.  Clauser. 

Can  not  give  dates  of  servifcs  of  eacli. 
rrtm-limln  and  assistants: 

Ktl  Udonuel. 

IKik'i  Hoicnes. 

Nora  Williams. 

Clam  Mitchell, 

J.  P.  CaJlahan. 

Prank  A.  Wood. 

Robert  Tlrey. 

Charles  D.  Mclntire. 
Htffb  school  tencliers  and  subjects  they  teacb: 

Robert  Tirey,  Latin  and  English. 

Charles  D,  Mclntire,  Science  and  History. 

J.  L.  Clauser,  Matbematlcs. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 

$C4G. 
Training  of  teachers: 

J.  L.  Clauser,  Sui>erinlendenl.  graduate  Indiana  Stnte  Normal  School. 

Ilobert  Tlrey,  Principal,  gr.idiialc  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
undergraduate  Indlnn.i  University. 

Charles  D.  Mclntire,  undergi'n<lnnte  Souilierii  Indiana  Normal  School 
and  Valparaiso,  1  yp,ir  In  rornicr.  10  weeks  In  latter;  graduate 
Vorls  Business  College. 

Etnrollment  In  high  school 45 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  sclioiil 5.^ 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (imr.t) 4 

Number  of  boys  grnduated  last  .vear  (lOOrt) 2 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 
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MONON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Jiimps  H.  ShHiTer,  Superlatendent. 
Organized.  18!>4.    Com  missioned,  1!H)2. 
Supednteudeuts.  wllh  dates  ot  service: 

Wni.  M.  Shoots 18M-189C 

James  H.  Shaffer. W86-1004 

Priiiclpiils  and  assistants; 

Jumes  H.  Shaffer. 

Jolin  G.  York. 

H.  M.  Appleman. 

Mrs.  Nona  Kenl. 

Miss  b'rodrlca  R.  Tufkei". 

Miss  Belle  Jones. 

Clyde  C.Tull. 

Charles  .T.  Caiponler. 
Iligli  s(f1iool  toneliers  aud  eulijects  thcj-  teach: 

Janios  II.  Shaffer.  Physics.  Zoiilopy. 

CIiaH.  -T.  ('ariieiit<>r.  MHtheinatk's  and  I.olln. 

MiKS  Atiiies  Cnrr,  English  and  History. 
Averaite  yearly  salary  of  lilfjli  school  teui'hers,  including  superintendent, 

?(!ft».l»I%. 
Trainiuit  of  tenrliers: 

Jnmos  11.  Slmffpr.  five  tcnns  DcPnuw  Tliilvt>rsily:  three  terms  Indi- 
ana Stalo  Normal  School. 

Chaw.  J.  Oarpeiitor,  (tradiialc  State  Nonnal  School. 

Miss  Alines  Cnrr.  Knidnate  of  (ilendaie  College:  nfurly  one  year  in 
Chicago  University. 

fc.'niollun.iit  ill  hich  school 60 

Total  eiirollnient  in  grades  and  high  scliool 314 

Xnmljer  of  ciris  giaduat<>d  t hiH  year  (100:{) 11 

N'nmlier  Of  liojs  graduated  last  year  (lt»3) 5 

Nniiilipr  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

.Viimlipr  of  grndnates  since  school  was  oi'gantz:>d 55 

Numlior  of  these  wiio  have  nttPiided  college !1 
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MONTPEIJRR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I..  F:.  Kelly,  Superiuteudent. 
Organized,  18IR.    ComnilHsloneil.  1898. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  porvloe: 

L.  E.  Kelly 1895-1904 

Principal: 

John  W.  Iloldeman. 
High  school  toiK'herR  and  siili.:i>i'ls  llio.v  tt'ni'Ii: 

John  W.  Holdemiin.  .M.itli,  in.nUs  iind  Hislory. 

John  D.  Galiel.  Scii-iicc. 

Clarice  M.  Lytic,  Lntin  and  EnsllHh. 

Camitnc  KhKllxh,  Mnsic. 


MOSTl'EMEK  HlCJH  HflUKJL. 
Average  yem-iy  salary  nf  lii^h  sdjoul  Iciiftiers,   iiii-ludln)-  supcrinlendcni. 

$OT7.00. 
Training  of  teachers: 

L.  E.  Kelly.  GniduntP  Inclhiiia  Siatf  N'orninl. 
.loUti  W.  iiolilcninii.  uinihtiiK'  Ituliaiia  Statu  Ni>rn)>il. 
.lolin  D.  (;al>i'l,  ^Tiidnali-  Hanov.T  ( IdltcKc. 
Clurk-c  M.  Lytle,  gradnule  NorthweMtern. 
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Enrollment  In  blcli  school IIB 

Totul  i^urollmeDt  In  grades  and  high  school 787 

Nuniher  ot  girts  graduated  last  yeai-  (1003) 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (11)03| 0 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  o(  graduates  since  school  was  organized 24 

Numl>er  ot  these  who  have  attended  college 0 

MONTICKLI.O  HIGH  SCUOOL. 
J.  W.  Hamilton,  Kuiicrlnteudent. 
Organized.  187U.    L'cimmissioned,  18S7. 
Suitcvintendents,  with  djili's  of  service: 

.1.  G.  Itoycr 1879-1884 

Wm.  Sinclair 1884-1885 

B.  F.  Moore 1885-1890 

.1.  W.  llamilloe 1890-1904 

rrindiiiil; 

Lewis  K.  Wheeler.  |irlnf(pal.  • 

IIl;:Ii  school  tcai'lierH  and  siilijects  tlie.v  loncli: 

Lewis  E,  Wheelor. 

UarHct  Hardlntc,  Kugllsh. 

Genevieve  Williams.  Lallu. 

Mnlii'l  Rothrock,  IlUtory  and  lientiati. 

I'lliitnn  Rimtli.  Mnslc. 

KiiMices  Westfall.  Art. 
.Vvera);e  yearly  salary  of  liigli   school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 

S7IIP. 
Training  of  teacljcrs: 

Lewis  K.  Wheelei',  grndnale  Stall-  Noi'inal.  unrtergi-nduate  State  Uni- 
versily. 

Ilai-rlet  Ilanliui;.  A.B.,  !rr:i<luale  DePauw,  seven  years'  esporience. 

Genevieve  Willinins,   underKriidnnte  Del'aiiw.  seven  years'  experi- 
ence. 

Mahel  Rothroek,  A,B.,  graduate  Iniltiiuii  University,  two  yeara'  ex- 

Clinton    llouili.  private  school   and  student  Northwestern   College, 

three  years'  cxijcrleni'e. 
Frances  Westfall,  siiuleat  Art  liistltute.  Chicago,  Ave  years'  experl- 

Enrollment  in  high  school 173 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 700 

Numher  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (long) 13 

Xnnilier  of  Iwys  graduated  Inst  year  (1903) 14 

Niinilier  hi  lliis  class  that  went  to  college 9 

Nidiilicr  of  graduates  since  school  was  organlKcd 214 

Ni'inhcr  of  these  who  have  attended  college 60 
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A10UitiidViLI.B  mUU  SUHOOL. 
W.  C.  rklgeon.  Siiiierliiteudent. 
Oi'ganfzed,  1800.    Comiulselotipd,  18H^. 
SuperlntcDdeota,  with  datea  of  service: 

G.  B.  Coffman 1805-1890 

Alaska  Katoti 1800-1903 

W,  0.  Fldgeoci 1D03-1904 

PrlndpalB  and  aeelstaulM: 

Carrie  Scott 1800-1903 

Flora  M.  Guyer 1903-1901 

High  scbool  tcacliers  niid  »ubJo<:tH  ilx'.v  ti'ach: 

W.  C.  Pidecon,  Science.  Euglish  anil  Ilislory. 
Flora  M.  Guyer,  Latin,  Mathemallcs  and  History. 
ATcrage  yearly  salary  of  high  school  tcacliers.  lucludlng  superintendent. 

$669. 
Training  of  teachers: 

W.  C,  FIdgeon,  A.M.,  Indliinn  University, 
Flora  M.  Guyer,  B.L..  Franklin  College. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 00 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 375 

Number  of  girls  graduated  Inst  .vcnr  (1003) 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  .year  (1903) 2 

Number  of  each  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 0 

Number  of  gradoateB  since  school  was  organized No  data 

Number  ot  these  who  have  attended  college 20 
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MT.   VERNON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Edward  Q,  Baumiiii.  Superintendent. 
Orgunlzed,  1871.    Conin.iEsloned,  18W. 
SuiicrlQtcndeQU,  with  dutes  of  Bervlce: 

.V.  J.  Snote 1870-1874 

Alfred  Kummer 1874-1876 

B.  S.  Clark 1870-1879 

W.  1.  Davis 1879-1882 

P.  P.  Stiiltz 1882-1889 

H.  P.  I^eavenworth 1S89-188S 

Edwin  S.  Monroe 1896-1903 

Edward  G.  Baunmii 1D03-1904 

I'rinclpals  nnd  asslBtmits: 

Alice  Choate. 

I'loreiice  Haw  ley, 

J.  W.  HIatt. 

W.  S.  Bushnell. 

ThomaB  Orr. 

^f.  J.  Conine. 

Rebecca  PortcuB. 

G.  H.  Welter. 

O.  L.  Sewall. 

T.  W,  Thomson. 

R.  O.  Cavanal). 

E.  S.  Monroe. 

diaries  Pullliun. 

L.  P.  Doerr. 

E.  G.  Bauninn. 

G.  W.  Blsbop. 
High  SL'bool  teacliei-s  nnd  subjects  tbej'  teach: 

George  W.  Bishop.  Clienilstry  nnd  Latin. 

T.  H.  Stonecipher.  Mathematics. 

M.  Abigail  Smith,  HIstoi-.v.  Stonogrnpliy,  TyiK; writing. 

Flora  Heldel.  German  and  Latin. 

Helen  A.  Snilivnn.  English. 
Ai'<!rage  yenrly  salary  of  high  rcIiooI  tea<-herR,  liictudlng  superintendent, 

$775. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Edward  C:  Ilnuuinn.  Ph.It..  A.M..  Illinois  Wcsloyan  Uufverslty. 

George  W.  Bishop.  underEradiiate  Illinois  University. 

M.  Abigail  Sinilb.  undergraduate  Indiana  ^tate  Normal. 

T.  H,  Stonecipher.  undergraduate  Ewlug  College  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Flora  Heidel,  A.B..  Central  Wesleyan  College. 

Helen  A.  Sullivan.  A.B.,  University  of  Mlcblgon. 

Enrollment  In  bigb  school 140 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 1,100 

Number  of  girls  grnduiited  last  year  (1903) 7 
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Number  or  boys  KrndiiiKed  last  year  (1903) 5 

Xiimber  In  thEs  cliiss  thnt  went  to  colleRe 4 

N'umber  of  K>^<liiiit«-B  Blnce  hcIiooI  w.is  orjjaulzetl ii54 

Xutnber  of  tht-sp  who  bavt?  iitlended  <-ollege 1(H 


Mt.  Vernon  High  Schoou 
Mtl.VClK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Geurgc  L.  Itobn'ts.  Siiiierinteiideiit. 

OrKnniKPO.  ISi'*.    CoiumlMslonwI, . 

SmiiTiiitoiKlfiits,  wllb  il.itcs  of  sprvlc.': 

(.'linrK's  K.  l':L.vni' 18G0 

H.  S.  McKcii 18C7 

F.  M.  Allen 1881 

H.  S.  Mcltne 1882 

John  M.  lUoss 1883 

\V.  it.  Snyder 1887 

Georfe'el-.  ItolwrtH 1003 

25— BDuniTina. 
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Principal: 

Ernest  P.  Wllea. 
High  school  tcaclicra  and  subjocls  they  teach: 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Ivlns,  MathenintlcK. 

Emma  (^iiiiiDiuck.  Ijitlu  niid  KngllKh. 

L.  H.  Pltlhigw.  English. 

William  TliruHti,  Latin. 

H.  S.  Peacock,  Uiatory. 

A,  L.  Murray,  Englisii. 

J.  F.  Rower,  Commerciiil. 

W.  I.  Uuderbnclt,  ScIcir-o. 

Gyrus  Rector,  Sciciifi'. 

S.  I.  Conner,  Keadlng, 

Alma  Burton,  Germiin  iitiil  Kri'iti-h. 

J.  O.  Pottor,  Matheniiilli'K. 
Average  yenrlj*  salary  iir  lilgli  si-lioul  teachers.  inchKlIng  sui>erlnt<'iiiWnl8, 

*70C 
Training  of  teachers: 

No  data  given. 

Kurollment  in  hlgli  Mcliool 340 

Total  enrollment  in  griides  and  high  school 3,818 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 26 

Number  Of  bo.va  graduated  lant  year  (1003,1 0 

Numl>er  in  this  class  that  went  to  college C 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized &13 

Number  of  these  wlio  tinve  atieuded  college 135 

Mc(.iORl)SVlM,E  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  R.  Stooi;e,v.  PilDerlnfcndent. 
Organized,  18S».    <:o:uuilsHliine(l.  1S97. 

Superinl  en  dents,  with  daten  at  servlec: 

W.  R.  Stwkey ISBT-IBW 

I'rineiitalD  ond  assistanls: 

Peter  Hinds 1897-1888 

Mr.  Bowman 1898-18811 

Claude  Brown 1899-1900 

B.  \V.  Forkner 1000-1901 

O.  L.  Morrow 1901-1903 

Will  Scott 1903-190-1 

High  school  tcncliers  and  subjects  tbey  leach; 

Peter  Hinds,  Latin. 

AV.  B.  Stookey,  teaches  7  classes. 

Will  Scolt.  tea<:lies  8  classes. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  Including  superintendent. 

$580. 
Ti-fllnlng  of  teachers. 

W.  B.  Stoi)key.  griidnate  Indiana  Slate  Normal. 

Will  Scoll.  .1  .ve^irs  nidiniia  State  Normal. 
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Enrollment  In  blgh  school 24 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 144 

Number  of  pirls  graduated  ta»t  year  (1903) 3 

Number  o(  boys  graduated  last  year  (1003) 3 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  grndnotes  since  scliool  was  organized 53 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  colle;?e 24 


MCCORDSVILLE  HlUH  SCHOOL. 

NAPrANEK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
S.  W.  Baer,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1805.    Com miNs toned,  1S98. 
Superintendents,  with  ilntes  of  service: 

S.  W.  Baer 1835-1904 

Prlnoipnls  and  nsslsinnts: 
Olive  A.  Voliva. 
George  W.  Bailor,  assistant. 
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Hlgli  school  teRchera  nnd  suhj^ets  tliey  Icach: 

8.  W.  Bnpr,  Oftrnian.  HlBtory,  Psychology. 

Olive  A.  Voliva,  I-atln  nnd  Eiigllah. 

George  W.  Bailor.  Sclencf  ami  M.ilhpiiiBticB. 
Avoriige  yfiarly  salary  of  high  school  tpm-hers.  iiirliidhig  sni)erlDtcndtut. 

$740. 
Training  of  teachers: 

S.  W.  Baer.  I'h.B..  A.M.,  Pel'iiuw  t'litveii-ity. 

Olive  VoUvn.  Ph.Il..  DePiiuw  I'lilvi^rsily. 

George  W.  Bailor.  A.B.,  Depnuw  UiiiverHlly. 

Enrollment  in  high  stliool iVi 

Total  enrollmpnt  In  giiule  am!  high  ncIiooI 4lfJ 

Xumber  of  girls  graauati?il  last  yi'ar  <inii:t| 5 

Numlier  of  boys  grtuluatprt  hist  year  (ISMKli 7 

N'umlier  In  this  <'lnss  thnt  went  to  college H 

Kiinib«r  of  graduates  sliii-e  kcIiooI  was  organized Till 

Xiiinlier  of  Ihvse  who  have  attended  college Ill 

NKW  ALBANY  IlICII  SCHOOl.. 

Clmrli's  A.  I'rosser,  8ui)i>riiiti>Tiilent. 

OrganiBi-d,  isr.:t.    CoiumlssioiK'd,  1HT3. 

Superlnteiidents,  with  dates  of  service: 

C'bas.  Bnrnes 18.'>t)-185i 

.Tns.  G.  Slay 1857-1850 

Geo.  P.  Brown 18IM-18<J3 

Dr.  K.  NewlaiKl 18<!5-1870 

J.  K.  Walts 1870-1872 

H.  B.  JacobH 1872-1883 

ChaB.  K.  Coffin ISS-H-ISSII 

J.  B.  Stnrr lS8tJ-lS!>4 

\V.  H.  Herslinian 18fi4-18!i:i 

C.  A.  Prosser 18fl9-ll>04 

Princl))alfl  nnd  nsslBtHnti': 
George  H.  Harrison. 
Charles  Barnes. 
Jfli.  G.  May. 
O.  V.  TowNlpy. 
Geo.  P.  Brown. 
V.  I..  Mors... 
J.  B.  Reynolds. 
.Incoh  K.  Walts. 
John  M.  Bloss. 
W.  W.  Grant. 
E.  S.  Wellington. 
George  P.  Weaver, 
Jlrs.  J.  M.  Lludley. 
R.  A.  Ogg. 
J.  P.  Funk. 
H.  A,  Bnerk. 
W,  O.  Vance  (colored). 
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High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teacb: 

H.  A.  Bucrk,  Mathematics. 

Alice  Fuak.  Botany,  Pliysiology  aad  Biology. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Shrader.  Latin,  History,  Greek. 

Frances  Fawcett,  Uterature  and  Roman  History. 

George  Katil,  English  and  Greek  History. 

Edwin  Knhl,  Physics.  Mathonmticx  and  Civil  Qui 
Average  yearly  salary  of  lilgli  school  teachers.  Including  superlntendeat. 

f829. 
Training  of  teachers: 

H.  A.  Buerk,  grnduale  Harvard;  2  years  Indiana  University. 

Edwin  Kahi.  2  years  UePniiw;  Kratluatp  oC  Indiana  UnWeretty. 

George  Knhl,  graduate  Iiidinnn  State  Normal;  2  years  Indiana  Tlnl- 

Alice  Punk,  graduate  Lebanon  (Ohio)  Normal;   5  summers  Chicago 
Uuiverslty. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Shrjidcr,  graduate  DePauw  Feinalc  Seminary. 

PranceH  Fawcett.  graduate  DePnuw  Female  Seminary. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 275 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  scliooi 3,4(M) 

Number  of  girls  griidiiated  last  year  (ISftS) 20 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (19M) 14 

Number  in  this  class  that  went  to  collie 7 

Number  of  gradnates  since  school  was  organized 1.2S0 

Number  of  these  who  have  atetnded  college 125 

NEW  AUGUSTA  HIGH  8CHOOI,. 
John  Sbipman,  Superintendent. 
Organized.  1880.    C<immi8sione<l.  1830. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service; 

J.  A.  Swan 1888-1801 

B.  F.  Slak 1891-1892 

E.  L.  Malnps 1882-1803 

J.  A.  Swan 1893-1804 

P.  C,  Senom- 1884-18{Mi 

H.  C.  Berry 18.0C-1900 

P.  C.  Senour 1800-1902 

•John  Sbipmnn 1002-1904 

Principal : 

P.  C.  Senour. 
High  school  teachers  and  Bnhjects  they  teach; 

John  Shlpman.  MatbeinnticB,  Physics.  Gorman. 

F.  C.  Senour,  English,  Hlstor.v,  Latin  and  Botany. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent. 

$550. 
Training  of  teachers; 

John  Shlpman,  undergi'adunte  State  University;   undergrnduate  Pur- 
due University. 
F,  C.  Senour,  undergraduate  State  University. 
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GnroUment  In  high  school 38 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 120 

Numlier  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 3 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Number  ot  graduates  since  school  was  organlxed 30 

Number  ot  these  who  have  attended  college 18 


New  Auousta  High  School. 
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XKW  CASTLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  C.  Weir,  Supet'lntcnJpiit. 
UrgiihlZLKl.  1873.    CuuimissioiiMl,  1SS3. 
Suiiei-lutendeuls.  witli  dnteti  of  si-rvlco: 

tieor»e  W.   Hufford 1870-1876 

Wmiiuu  MfK.  Blakf 1876-1879 

WlUinm  A.  Moore 1879-1881 

J.  W.  Caldwell 1881-1881 

llom-j-   (Jiiiider 1881-1883 

C.  W.  Hnrvej- 1883-1887 

W.  D.   Kerllu 1887-188S 

J.  C.  Wier 1888-1004 

I'rlnclpols  and  asslatautH: 

Joseph  Dobell 1870-1878 

Wm.  A.  Moore 1878-1879 

George  Vlniiedge 18T0-1SS1 

Johu  O.  Reld 1881-1882 

Frank   Noirls 1882-1883 

Jno.  Sc'liurr 

PhcrlLa  White 

Carrie  Furber 1887-1888 

Mary  I.  Hoot 1888-1890 

Rose  R.  Mikels 1800-1904 

Hlgli  Bcliuol  tcarlierH  and  Ruhjeettt  thej  tencb: 
Robert  M(;Dil,  MallieinatlcB. 
Gharlee  Chambers.  Science. 
Mary  Meok,  Qeriiian  aiid  History. 
Wnuiielnh  MeCnnipliell,  Kiif;ilsh  and  Civics. 
Abble  J.  Sclirock,  Drawing, 
Rose  It.  Mlkets,  Latin  and  En};llHh  Literature. 
A\-ei'nj:e  yeni'ly  salary  of  hlgli  school  teachers.  Itichidlii;;  untiei'luleiiilfiiit. 

$745. 
Training  of  teachers: 

.1.  C.  Wler,  A.  M..  Indiana  University. 
Rose  R.  MIkcls.  A.  M..  De  Pauw  University. 
Robert  McDHl,  A,  M.,  Indiana  University. 
Charles  O.  Chambers.  A.  M.,  Indiana  University. 
Mary  Meek,  A.  B.,  Indiana  University. 
Wanoetah  McCamjilicli,  A,  U.,  Indiana  I'nlverslly. 

Hnrolluiont  in   high  school 14."i 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  liinh  school 875 

Number  of  girls  gradiialeil  lawt  year  (inoSf 3 

Nuiul>er  of  boys  grnilualed  last  .vear  (lOWl) 5 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  frraduatcs  since  school  was  organlvicil 2B.'i 

Number  of  these  who  have  ntlended  college 41 
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NEW  IIAllMONY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Joseph  E.  Kcllcy,  Superintcndenr. 
Orgnnlzt^d,  IHIS.    ComiulHslonL'd,  1SS2. 
Superintendents,  Tvlth  dales  of  service: 

C.  H.  Wood 1882-1886 

J.  W,  MiCormk-k 1886-1888 

C.  L.  Hopper. 1888-1890 

C.   H.   Wood 1802-1805 

H.  W.  Monlc-al 1895-1809 

Joaepli  E.  Kelley 1899-1904 

Higb  xcliool  teachcni  and  subjects  they  teacb: 
Dora  Cai'ver  De  Lay.  Latin  and  Science. 
Grace  Pote,  Literature  and  History. 
Ida  Stalllngs,  Algeltra. 
Joseph  E.  Kelley. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  blgh  school  teachers,  lucliidlng  superintendent, 

$737.50. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Dora  Carver  I»e  Lay.  Indiana  University. 

Enrollment  hi  high  school 61 

Total  enrollment  In  grailes  and  liigli  nchool 328 

Number  of  girls  graiinated  last  year  (lOtJS) R 

Numtwr  of  iJoys  graduated  last  year  0903) 2 

Number  in  tills  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  aince  school  waa  organized 218 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 52 

NEWPOBT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  W.  Kendall,  Superintendent. 

Organized,  -— .    Coin  missioned,  1800. 

Superlntendeuls,  with  dates  of  service: 

Clyde  L.  Wagner 1808-1900 

J.  W.  Kendall 1900-1004 

Prlni^lpals  and  assistaniK: 

Agnes  Pochin 1898-1000 

Mary  K.  Birch 1900-1902 

Edith  Ilavenscroft 1902-1903 

Mary  Campbell 1903-1904 

High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 
Mary  Campbell,  Latin  and  English. 
J.  W.  Kcrdnll,  Mathematics,  Science  and  Jlislory. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  tencliprs.  Including  superintendent, 
¥650. 

Training  of  teachers: 

Mary  Campliell,  A.  B..  Moores  rilll:  A.  M.,  DePauw. 
.L  W.  Kendall,  giiiduate  State  Normal;  undergraduate  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 
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EIni-ollmeut  lu  lilgli  bpIiouI 29 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  anil  blgh  school 175 

Number  o(  girls  grnduateil  last  year  (1003) 5 

Number  of  boys  graduated  lust  yeai"  (1903) 1 

Number  lu  this  class  tiiat  went  to  college 1 

Kuml>er  of  graduates  since  seliool  was  organized JS 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college U 

NOBLESVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  A.  ('arnat'e)'.  Sui>erlntendent. 

Organized.  1872.     Com  missioned.  ISSl. 
Superintendents,  wltli  dates  of  service: 

.Tames  A,   Baldwin 1870-1873 

Juhn    Laiy 1873-1874 

K.  E.  Henry 1874-1875 

a.   F.  Owen 1875-187« 

I'".  W.  Kenlx'lt 1870-1885 

(1.  F.  KennRtoii 1885-1883 

J.  F.  Haliiew 1880-1903 

J.  A.  Carimgey I!K)3-1904 

['I'lncljntlN  and  aiisislnnis: 

MlBM  Annls  Henry,  .r.  S.  White.  J.  F.  Halnen,  W.  J.  (Iri'cnwotHl,  .T. 
W.  nnblmrd,  Iteid  t'nrr.  F.  I,  Jones.  K  A.  St-lioltz.  Millun  (iaiitz. 
H.  W.  Thiimiisoii.  «'.  O.  Bowem,  W.  .M.  Caylor. 
Hlgli  Mfliool  teachers  and  Kuiijectn  they  tendi: 

Will  M  (Baylor.  inlnHiial.  Algel>r)i  ami  l.aiin. 

C'liira  Urowu,  Kn^illsh. 

Clara  O'Neal.  I.iitln. 

Florence  Morpin.  lllstur.v. 

A.  .T.  Burton,  Seli-iice. 

E.  K.  Fitziiatrk'k.  MatlK'Uiiitli-i'. 

W.  J.  Stabler.  Mnsie. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  liiKh  school  teacliers.  Including  t>ni>erlntendenl. 

$G40. 
Training  of  teachers: 

J.  A.  Curuagey.  A.  M.,  Ilnnover. 

W.  M.  Caylor,  Indiana  State  Normal. 

Clara  Brown,  A.  B.,  Earlham. 

Clara  O'Neal.  A.  B..  Earlhnm. 

A.  -T.  Burton,  senior  Indiana  Unlversit.v. 

E.  E.  Pllzimtrlck.  junior  Indiana  University. 

Florence  T.  Morgan,  senior  Indiana  T'liiversH.v. 

Eiu  iilUiient  In  high  school 210 

Total  enn)llment  in  grades  and  hlfih  schixil 1.240 

Number  of  girls  gi-aduatcd  last  year  (1003) 15 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903J 17 

Kumljer  in  this  class  that  went  to  college 6 

Kuinber  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized. 388 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 90 
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NORTH  JUDSON  HIGH  SCHOOI,. 
L'.  F.  Bluf ,  SoperluteiMlent. 
Orgatilzed,  188)).    Coin  mis nioned,  18!I9. 
auperlnteiiiienls,  with  dnti-x  of  service: 

W.  B.  Murphy 1889-1802 

J.  E.  Lung 18tf2-1894 

C.  8.  Suiltli 1894-1890 

J.  S.  HnSHdnle 1800-1898 

A.  E.  Mwn'liy 1900-1901 

O.  O.  Whllfiiiick 1901-1003 

C.    V.    UliK' 1903- 1004 

Frlnclpiils  iiurt  iisslHinEitN: 

Mr.  Redmond -190U 

Florpiice  KiiijH' 1900-1903 

HIkIi  Kclioiil  tenclHTJi  nnil  sultjectii  tlioy  Iwicli: 

No  drilji. 
Avi'msp  yeiirly  snliiry  of  lilsh  hcIiooI  li-iiclipi-H.  Enclitilliig  KU|M*rlutend«'nt, 

*l!41>. 
Trthiiiiig  of  leiielicrs: 

V.  F.  Bhii'.  M li-lilKiiii  Mllltiiry  Ainilpiiiy:  };rn<Iunte  Trl-Stnte  Normal. 

KiirollniPiit    In    liigli   sHiiiol 38 

Totiil  i-nrciUiriciil  in  gnuics  niiil  IiIkIi  kHiooI 295 

Xiiinlicr  "f  uiilM  Kiiuluiiti'd  lust  year  {UWM None 

Niiiiilicr  of  lH)yK  KfU'Inntdl   liiNt  yenr  (I9IJ3) 3 

Niiiiiljcr  In  lUiti  cliiMs  ilint  wi'iit  to  {■oHeRO 2 

Nuiiiher  of  Knidimti's  Mime  M-liciol  wjis  orgiinlzfil *J 

Nuiiilii'i-  of  llifsi'   who  lijivc  ntti'iKltnl  college 27 


N0BLESV11.L1:  High  School. 
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NOItTH  MANCHESTER  HIGH  8CHOOU 
Cbarles  F.  Miller,  Superintendent. 
Organized,  1SS2.    Commissioned,  1894. 
SujterinteDdents,  with  dates  of  service: 

Walter  Irwin 18&4.1898 

H.  S.  Hlppenstell 1898-1903 

Charles  F.  Miller 1903-1904 

I'l'lnclpal : 

A.  H.  Symons. 
High  at'liool  teai-lK'rH  nud  sulijcrls  they  tenth: 

A.  H.  Symoiis.  Science. 

Ella  I»rni,  DngllHh  and  History. 

Ora  J.  Brookover,  Lntln. 

Minnie  R.  I.aver.  Art. 
Average  yearly  Kahiry  of  higli  school  tcsirlierH.  including  super! nteuUent. 

5725. 
Training  of  teachers: 

Charles  F.  Miller.  A.  U..  Dcl'iiiiw  UniviTsiiy. 

A.  U.  Syinoiis.  it.  S..  Enrllinm  Oilh'Kc. 

Ora  J.  Brookover,  A.  B  .  WIttenlicrg. 

Klla  l.orm,  .V.  B..  Chicago  University. 

Elirollment   in   high   school 90 

Total  eiirolluient  In  trades  and  liigli  Si'liool SOO 

Xuniber  of  girls  ^udiniteil  lust  year  (liKi;ii 7 

Niimher  of  Itoys  gradiinleil  last  year  (1903) 7 

Number  in  this  chiss  that  wont  to  college 7 

Number  of  {graduates  since  school  was  orjianlwil 17IJ 

Nunilier  of  these  who  have  atleiided  cidlegc OS 

NORTH  VERNON  HHill  SCHOOI,, 
OcorKo  I'.  Wceilman,  Sniicrhiti'tident. 

Oixaalzeil.  ISTIi.     Comialssloncd.  1SS7. 

Ku|icrlidt'Utlcnt«.  with  dales  of  service: 

J.    \V.    Sloul lS7(i-1877 

A.  W.  nunklc.'. lS77-187fl 

William    Islcy 1879-1881 

C,  D.  Bognrt 1881-1883 

Amos   Sandors 1883-1887 

Charles  N.  I'oakc 1887-lSfll 

Horace  Elils 1891-1893 

Lena  M.  Foster 1895-1898 

Curtis  H.  Newsom 1898-1901 

Oeorgc  P.  Weedniaii 1901-1904 

rrlnclimls  and  assistants: 

Charles  E.  McCllntock.  principal. 
Ellas  Itrewer.  assistant  principal. 
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Hlgb  Bcbool  teflcbers  nnd  suhjccts  (hey  te«ch: 

George  P.  WeedmAi,  Latin  and  Pbyslcs. 

Charles  E.  MtCliDtoek,  History  and  Mathematics. 

Ellas  Brewer.  Bugllnh  and  Latin. 
Average  j'enrly  aalnry  of  high  sehool  teneliern.  Ineliidlne  stiiterln  ten  dent, 

tais. 

Training  of  teachers: 

George  P.  Weedinnn,  A.  B.,  Indiana  tJulverslty:  Rraduate  Danville 
Norma). 
C.  E.  McCllntoek.  principal  hitrh  school,  nnder^ratluato  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, onp  year  a  stndeut  there:  one  year  a  student  In  Frnnklln 
College. 
Eltaa  Brewer.  A.  B..  Indiana  Iiilverslty:  six  years  sindent  of  Indiana 
University;  one  year  stndent  State  Normal. 

Enrollment  In  IiIrIi  school lOl 

Total  enrollment  In  in-adcs  nnd  lilch  school 500 

Nnniber  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (10(131 4 

N'nmber  of  lM>ys  graduated  last  year  (1W)31 4 

Numlier  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  gradnates  slnee  school  was  organized 17(( 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 50 

OAKLAXn  CITY  HIGH  SI'HOOL, 
It.  J.  Dearborn,  Superintendent. 

Organised,  IKT.t.  Com  mix  sinned.  ISRfi. 

Superintendents,  with  datea  of  service; 

I,ee  Tomlin LSTS-lSSl 

Itobert    Duncan UWM883 

N.  (;.  .lohnson 1883-1888 

.r.  M.  Robinson 1888-18n0 

Joseph  Johnson 18«l-18m 

J.  L.  Price 18ni-18!W 

James  H.  Henry 181W- 

h\  D.  fhurchlll 1S!«-1900 

.1.  F.  Worsham llXWI-iixia 

R.  J.  Dearborn 11WI2-1004 

rrhiclpal: 

A.  O.  Tnto. 

High  seticol  teachers  iind  HUliJecls  they  leach: 

A.  G.  Cnto.  Miitlicniaths,  Latin  and  Physics. 

Virginia  Carr,  KngllKh,  Mnsie.  Bookkeeping.  Physical  Geography. 

R.  J.  Dearborn.  Bolany.  History.  Physloloay. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent, 
$8n4». 

Training  of  teachers: 

A.  G.  Cato.  A.  B.,  O.iklund  Clly  follege;    one  term  fliicago  Tnlver- 

eily;   life  State  license. 
Virginia  Carr.  Ph.  B..  Del'iiiiw  University. 

H.  J.  Dearborn,  A.   B.,   ludlnna   University:  graduate  Indiana  State 
Normal  School. 
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Enrollmeut  In   hvi.\\  school 69 

Totnl  enroUmeiit  in  grniles  nud  Llgb  scliool tWO 

Number  of  girls  graduiiteil  lust  year  (lOtKl) None 

Number  of  boj-H  giadiiali'il  lust  year  (1003) 4 

Nuuibor  In  tbis  cloBs  thai  went  lo  college None 

Number  of  ((rnduntes  since  scliool  was  organized 128 

Number  of  these  who  have  alleuded  college 20 

ODON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
F.  M.  McConnell.  Superintendent. 
Organized.  1894.     Commissioned,  1!X12. 

11.  H.  Clnrk 1894-1896 

S.  W.  Salterfleld 1806-1899 

Wm.  Ahel 1809-1902 

E.  W.  Bennett 1002-IOO3 

F.  M.  McConnell 1903-1004 

Prlnolpals  and  assistants: 

J.  S.  Huhbard 1800-1807 

Charles   Brooks 1800-19(KI 

J.  W.  Satterfleld , 1000-1901 

E.  W.  Itennett 1001-190S 

Clarteo  Courtney,  nsslslant Iiwl-19<KI 

Edna  Seomp,  nssistnnt 1902-10t)3 

A.  T.  Mayfleld 1903-1004 

Fnnnle  O'Dell,  assistant 1003-1004 

High  school  teachers  and  sulijectn  they  teach: 

V.  M.  McConnell.  History.  riiyBlcs.  Algelirn. 

A,  T.  MnyfleUI.  Ijitln,  IJterature.  (Jeouietry.  Uotujiy. 

Famile  O'Dell.  Lntln.  Algebra,  I'hysles. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  sujierliitendent. 

»50C. 
Training  of  teachers; 

F.  M.  SIcConnell,  Indinn.i  State  Normal. 
A.  T.  Mayfleld.  Indiana  State  Normal. 
Fannie  O'Dell,  Indiana  Stale  Normal. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 42 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  sehim] 27ii 

Nniuber  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (IIMKt) 4 

Number  of  iKiys  grniliiated  last  year  (1003) 4 

Number  In  this  clnKw  that  went  lo  college 0 

Number  of  grnduates  aince  school  was  organizeil No  record 

Nnmlicr  of  these  who  have  attended  college No  record 
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Oltl-EANS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
M.  S.  Miibau,  Superintendent. 

Orgaulzcil,  itHiij.     CommlBBloned,  18ST. 

Supt'rliitt'ntlcnls,  wltli  dtites  of  service; 

John   M.  BIoss 1870- 

Mr.  Allen 

Jlr.  SturgiB -1875 

J.  Ralph  Burton 1875- 1S76 

J.  C.  Clilllon 1880-1881 

(5.  M.  Sfott 1881-1885 

K.  M.  Stalker 18K-188« 

Mr.   Smith 

Mr,   Sutberlin 

Riciiai'd  I'iirk 1887-1888 

Mr.  Itelileii ■ 

J.    F.   Inglp 180O-1896 

Hohert    TrolU ISiW-lSflS 

C.  K.  S|»iul<lins 1S98-11W> 

M.  S.  Miiliiui ".  .Ii»02-11K)4 

HIgli  Kchool  lOiU'tierB  nnd  8u1iJe<-tB  th(>y  teiicli: 
M.  S.  Mjilinii,  ItoUiny.  Algebra,  Oeouii^try. 
Kaitli  V;ill.  I.iitln.  EngllKh.  lieouietry. 
Mnliel  (friives,  EngliBli,  History.  Civics. 

AiirnKt'  ye.nly  wiliii'.v  of  higli  R<-hui>l  ipiiclierM.  inclmliiii;  siiiieriiitendent. 

Tralnlnft  of  teiu'bcrs; 

M.  S.  Mjihiin,  iiraUiinte  Cenlrul  Nurmnl  Colli'j!:i'.  nmlerKraduate  Indl- 
nnn  TiilviTslty. 

Kdiili  Villi,  in'iidntite  [ndliinn  Stnte  Normal. 

Miibel  Griiven.  uiuitTKniilmite  IikHiuhl  t'niviTsliy. 

Kiirullincnt  in   lifiili  hi'IiooI 4;i 

To  till  (.■iiralliiient  in  ttniiit'H  nnd  bitJh  m-liool STid 

Xiimbfr  of  Kt'li*  graduuti-d  hint  year  (llHi;!) 3 

N'niulii'i-  of  boyii  Kradniited  last  ypar  (im«i 4 

Xiinibev  In  this  class  tinit  went  to  eoilege Ninw 

Xiiml*r  of  ci-iiilniites  nlnee  xi'liool  was  orK'HilK^I 123 

Xiniilier  of  these  wiio  linve  attetideil  eoIieKe 23 

OXFORD  Hinn   SCHOOI,. 
M.  F,  Orear,  iiuperintendent, 
(irRiiaiEiKl.  ISSTi.    CominlKHiotied.  188(!. 

Sniierinteniieuts,  with  dni.'s  of  service: 

AU-xniider  T.  Rcid 188C-1888 

Thomas   L.   Harris 1888-1889 

M.  F.  Oreiir 1839-19(M 

I'rtnpipnis  and  astilslanl^: 

Xorn  E.  Hunter 18n2-18»5 

r,ura  R.  Grimes : 1805-1897 

Elizabeth  IIcwBon 1897-1900 
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Muiy  AEt'ck. 

£.  G.  Sutton. 
HIkIi  ttelionl  tfiiclicru  iiuil  Hiilijcctn  tlip.v  tpnt-li: 

Mary  Uobcrttt.  Latin. 

tJelma  A.  Stcinfel.  Eiit;liith  uud  Oernmii. 

R,  a.  Siittoii,  Mat  U<' mil  lien  nnil  Svienuo. 

JI.  F.  Oretir,  lll»ti)ry. 
AvernKP  .vpnrly  salary  of  lifgli  school  lein-tiprii,  iucliiilini;  BUiH-rliitendfiit. 

Traiiiiiit;  of  tenclieis; 

M.  V.  Oroiir,  M.  I,.,  Mt.  SlerlltiK.  Ky..  CdHi'Ri';  i>i iHt urn il unto  Imlinnii 
iruivcrslty.  oiii'  ycjir. 

E.  (!.  Kultou.  B.  S..  i'unlu.'  ITiiivcisily. 

Seliiin  A.  Srcuiix-l.  .\.  It..  Irom  IikIIiiuii  I'DlviTHity. 

Mary  A.   I{.)b.'rt!<,  A.  B..  from  Inillniiii   ftiivi'mity. 

Eni-ollui.-til  it)  lilt'li  sclio..l 73 

Tolnl  cni-olliufiit  In  }:i-ii<1<-k  iiiiil  lilgli  school :{(l7 

XuiiiliiT  of  Kirls  trinihtiiUHl  l.isl  yrar  (V.urM li; 

XuniluT  iif  iMiys  ^i-uiIiiiiKhI  last  yi'ar  (l!K«i li 

Xmnlicr  In  this  i-liiss  thiit  wi'iit  to  collcui' 4 

Xuiiilicr  (if  Krnihiiiti-s  shici*  school  wan  in'tnuilzcil iXt 

XiinihtT  of  thfsi'  «-hii  lijivi'  ntti-uilctl  ciiUcec 42 
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PAOLl   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
J.  C.  Brown.  Suporia  ten  dent 
Organised,  1873.    CommlBsloned.  1003. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

J.  J.  Copelnnd 1902-1!>0:1 

Principals  and  assistants: 

Bertba  Lliigle,  principnl. 

Ivin  Batcheor,  asslslitnt. 
High  school  tenchyra  and  eulijocts  Ihey  teocli: 

J.  C  Bown,  Mathematics  and  literature. 

Bertha  Ungle,  History,  T>atln.  Civlea.  Literature. 

J.  W.  Simmons,  First  Mil tlienia tics,  Physical  Geography. 
AveroRe  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teufhers.  Int-ludlng  superintendent. 

$51.'0. 
Training  of  teachers: 

J.  C.  Brown,  graduate  Hnnover  College;  special  work  Chicago  Unl- 

Bertha  Lingle,  ^.'rnduatc  Inillana  Unlvernlty. 

J.  W.  Simmons,  Danville  Normal. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 48 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 2IIT 

Number  of  girls  graduatcil  last  year  (I!KJ3) 2 

Xumber  of  hoys  graduated  last  year  (11XK1) 4 

Xumber  In  this  class  thiit  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 153 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 51 

pe:ndleton  hkjh  schooi,. 

■   E.   D.   Allen,   Superintendent. 
Organized,  1882.    Commissioned,  ISSt;. 
Superintendents,  with  datex  of  service: 

P.  A.  Randall 1882-1885 

A.  J.  ReynoldH 1883-1887 

J.  I).  White 1887-1892 

E.  D.  Allen lS,'»2-li)04 

Prlnciiiais  and  assistants: 

H.  F.  Hunt. 

Grace  Smith. 

(i.  L.  De  Vllblaa, 

S.  B.  Wallicr, 

Blanche  P,  Noel. 
High  sclioot  teachers  and  subjects  they  leiich: 

E.  D.  A  lieu,  superintendent.  Science. 

George  L.  Dc  Vllblss.  principal,  Mathematics. 

S.  B.  Walker,  English  and  History. 

Blanche  P.  Noel,  Latin  and  French. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent, 
(675. 
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TralnlDg  of  teachers: 

B.  D.  Allen.  B.  S.,  Earlbuui. 

George  L.  De  Vilblxs,  A.  B..  Iiidlniia  University. 

S.  B.  Wnlker. 

B.  P.  Noel,  A.  B..  Butler:  A.  M.,  Indiana  University. 

Enrollment  lu  hlKli  scliool 120 

Total  enrollment  In  grndeH  nnd  high  school 400 

Graduates  In   19(e ID 

Number  who  went  to  eollpge 0  . 

Total  number  ol  graduat<>R 237 

Number  who  have  atlendetl  college 40 

rKNNVIiXK  HlfiH  SCHOOL, 
J.  E,  Bof'Kon.  Superintendent. 
Urgaiilsetl.  181U.     Commissioned,  1901. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

W.  T.  Knos 1000-1003 

J.  E.  Beeson 1903-1904 

Prlnclpiils  and  nsslKtaiits: 

O.   O.    Emmons 1000-JOOl 

E.  E.  Emmons,  asslHlant  principal 1900-1004 

Morton  Myers 1901-1903 

B.  B.  Baker 1903-1904 

High  school  teachers  and  snlijects  they  teucli: 

J.  E.  Beeson,  Politlral  Economy,  Geometry.  History.  Physics  and 

English  Lilernture. 
B.  B.  Baker,  Amcrlt-nii  Literature,  Chemistry,  Latin.  Geometr.v.  His- 
tory. 
E.  B.  Emmons.  AlKchra,  Ithetorir,  Physical  Geography. 
Average  yearly  sulnry  of  high  school  teachers,  iiiL-ludlng  supi-rliitetidcnt, 

|i)00. 
TrainlUR  of  teachers: 

.T.  E.  Beeson,  Ph.  B.  and  LL.  B..  DuPanw  University. 
B.  n.  Baker.  A.  B,  Ohio  Normal  University. 
K.  B.  Emmons,  Clarion  Xornial. 

Enrollment  In  high  school JIS 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  nnd  high  school 22 -t 

Numlwr  of  girls  gmdniiled  lust  year  (1903) Ti 

Num.ior  of  lM)ys  gradniited  bist  .ve.ir  (190.li 4 

Number  In  this  clnKW  that  went  to  college None 

NnmlK'r  of  gradniiles  kUhv  ncliooi  was  organized (Wi 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 10 
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I'KRU  lUGU  SCHOOL. 
A.  A.  Caiiiplii'U,  Superintendent. 

Org:inlZ(-il,  ISIil.     C(iiiiuilssimi(Hl.  . 

SuperlnlcndeiilK,  wllli  daten  of  Horvice: 

G.  «.  Mnniiiiig 1871-1802 

R.  J.  Strnttord 1892-lSfiS 

A.    K.    MuNhury 1898-1901 

A.  A.  Cainidjfll 1901-1301 

I'rlncipulo  iind  inMietnnts; 

Ml  as  Terry. 

Miss  BrowD. 

Mr.  De  Hoo]>er. 

A.  J.  Diiilioye. 

W.  E.  Henry. 

A.  D.  MofTetl. 

Ia  E.  McC'ord. 

Mr.  Arinxlroiii!. 

Vlrt'ir  HfdKei"'tli. 

H.  [,.  Hnli. 

TlosH  Ij«cki-ldj;i'. 
Hfjili  xrliool  teni-licra  nud  siiiijccti  tliey  teacU: 

R.  F.  l.ot-liildj.T.  History. 

A.  J.  Itodniiui.  Hi'lence. 

Tlio».  F.  Uprry.  UUIn. 

I.IUinn  Baijpert.  Kiielisli. 

KllBuhetli  Wilson.  Mat lienm tics. 

Gfor).'i?  Doiiintli.  Si-lenre  iiiid  Miiliii-iniitk'H. 

(inu'c  Ariiiiln^e.  EiirIIkIi. 
Average  yearly  milnry  of  lilnrli  school  tcat'lii-'m.  Including  «ii]HTlnrfiidriit, 

S887.W. 
Training  of  Icncliers: 

A.  A.  ('iiiiii>l>cll.  fnivcvsily  of  Micbigiin. 

]{.  F.  l-ockridcc  liidinnn  Tnivcrsity. 

A.  .1.  RiHlliKiud.  Ilidl I  I'iiivi'rKlt.v. 

Kllziilietii  Wilson,  liidliuni  Vnlvcrslty. 

tinici-  AiniiliiKc.  I>i"I'iLuw  t'lilveislty. 

I.lllliiii  Bainw!.  Dpi'nitw  trnivovslty. 

(JeorBc  Iii'iiiittli.  Pd'anw  I'lilverslty. 

TlummM  Hi'iiy.  Ntatc  Xi.rninl  and  Iiidinnn  University. 

Enrollment  In  IiIkIi  scIiodI 23(> 

Total  enrrdluicni  In  Eriidcw  imd  IiIkU  school 1.828 

Xiinilier  of  Kirls  cnulualKl  last  year  (HMKil 20 

Xninl)pr  at  Ix.ys  (iriidiinled  last  .veiir  lllMKIi 18 

Number  in  itiis  class  tliat  wi'iit  to  eoUego 7 

XuniirtT  of  jrniduatfM  since  sdiool  was  organized .-..,    492 

NnmlJiT  or  these  who  have  iitteiided  college 00 
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PKTKltSBUltG   HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Sylvester  'riioiiiiiitoii,   Siiperliitpii<]put. 
Orgauiied,  1871.  CommlMiloiK^l.  l'Jir2. 
Superlnlondi'iUB,  with  dntt-s  of  sprvlrc: 

A,  M.  Bryant 1871-1872 

J.  W.  WllBoii 1872-1874 

W.  D.  McSwalii 1874-1878 

W.  H.   Link 1878-1S81 

A.  O.  Crouch 1881-l»!» 

W.  H.  Fon-umii Isa'.-lOOl 

Sylvester  Tbomiisoii 1001-1!)W 

ri'liicljfiils  and  nseliitiuiU; 

Sylvesior  Tiuinijison. 

J.  H.  Kisk. 

Wei  ma  11  TliruHli. 

J.  N.  Uisley. 

t:.  A.  Ooffoy. 

Walter  Freunor. 

J.  It.  Clatz. 
IIij;li  HL'liool  tpiictiprs  iiiul  siihjccts  llicy  Iok-Ii: 

Sylvester  T1ioiu|)Koii,  tJi'onielry  tiiid  Fliyslcs. 

J.  II.  Itisley,  I^itlii,  BiiBlisli  llistoiy,  I.itenifure. 

C.  A.  Coffey.  Sfifiue,  Literature  inid  Itlietorio. 

Walter  Ti-eanor,  AlKelira. 
AvernKe  yearly  salnrj'  of  lilj^li  Rcbool  letK-tici-N.  iiii-hidlDK  Hiiperiiiteiideut. 

¥(i77.50. 
Traliilne  of  teaclicra; 

Sylvi'stor  Tlioiiiiianii.  U.  S.,  Vnlpainlso. 

.1.  N.  KiMli-y.  Inillatia  FiiiverHtty. 

C.  A.  Corrcy,  Indlniia  riilveralty. 

Walter  Freaiior.  unili-riri'aduale.  Valimrulso. 

Xiimiier   In    liigh   siliiml 70 

Toliil  enrol]  men  I   hi  y;i'aUes  ami  hlfcli  seliool 1103 

NumlitT  of  iihls  (ji'adiiuteil  last  year  (I'.i'.i:!] 1 

Number  of  lioya  smiluiued  Infl  year  (lllO;ii 1 

Number  In  this  elasa  that  went  to  tolleKe None 

Kiiniber  of  ^i-ndiintes  since  Echool  was  oi'Kanlzcd 75 

NunilK-r  of  lliese  who  have  iittemied  ci)l]i't,'i> 30 

piKitcFrroN  iiiijii  SCHOOL. 

F.  F.  Vnl.\  Siiiicrlnti'iKleiit. 

Oriinnlzi.'d,  1S70.    Commissioned,  l!ii:!. 

Kniierintendent!*.  with  (lutes  «(  Ki-rvleo: 

C.   I'.  IIodRi; 1870-1872 

I.  SI.  OrosB 1872-1874 

O.  W.  MUler 1874-187r) 

John  II.   Lewis 1875-187IJ 

Mary  Siindera 187G-1877 
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M.  F.  Scott 1S77-1S78 

W.  J.  Spear 1878-1881 

Frank  McAlpine 1881-1883 

B.  J.  McAJpine. 1883-1887 

Byron  McAJpioe 1887-1888 

H.  J.  Gardoer 1889-1800 

J.  a  McDanlel 1890-1892 

H.  E.  Cole 1892-189S 

Wm.  ElseomaD 1893-1897 

Chas.  W.  Egner 1897-1903 

P.  F.  Vale 19(»-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 
P.  P.  Vale 
Bertba  Swenef. 
High  school  teiicliers  und  subjects  tfaey  teach: 

F.  F.  Vale.  Orthoepy,  Civics.  QeometO',  Algebra.  Latin,  Bookkeeping. 

Pbrslcs. 
Bertba   Sweney,    Algebra,   History,    Composition.    Rhetoric,    Uuslc, 
Literature. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  bigli  scliool  teachers.  Including  Buperlntendent. 

$500. 
Training  of  teacbere: 

F.  F.  Vale,  National  Normal  University. 

Bertlia  Sweney.  undergraduate  Indiana  State  Normal. 

Knrollment  In  high  scliool 37 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 220 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (19031 3 

Numlier  of  boys  graduated  Inst  year  (19031 2 

Numl>er  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Numlicr  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 70 

Numt>er  of  these  who  have  attended  college 7 

PLYMOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
R.  A.  Randall,  Superintendent. 
Organized.  187(5.    Commissioned.  1880. 
Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

R.  A.  Chase 1871-1903 

R.  A.  Randall 1903-1904 

Principals  and  assistants; 

D.  F.  Redd, 

Emma  Cbesney. 

T.  B.  Carey. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach; 

D.  F.  Redd.  Science. 

Emma  Chesney,  Language. 

Alice  Uertz,  English  and  History. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  IiIkIi  school  teachers,  including  superintendent. 
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Training  of  teachers: 

D.  F.  Redd,  Aslilnnd.  Ohio,  two  and  one-half  years:  IndlauH  State 
Normal,  one  year;  Indiana  UnlverBlly,  one  term. 

dlana  University,  one  temi. 

Kmma  Cbesncy,  A.  B.,  Kalamazoo  College. 

Alice  Mertz.  Indiana  tjlate  Normal:  A.  B.,  Indiana  University. 

R.  A.  Randall.  Michigan  State  Normal;  B.  S..  University  of  Michigan. 

Enrollment  In  high  Rchool 118 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  high  school 801 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003) 8 

Number  of  boys  Bruduated  last  year  (1003) G 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  grnduates  since  school  was  i)rgniiized 2(10 

Number  of  these  wlio  have  attended  college 50 

POIITLAND  HIGH  S<;H00I.. 
Hale  Brndt.  Superintendent. 

Orgnnlxi'd.  1876.    Com  missioned,  1870. 

Superintendents,  with  dates  uf  servite: 

Mr.  Hastings -1878 

W.  C.  Hastings 1S78-1880 

Mr.  McAlpine IftSIHSSI 

Morgan  Caroway 1881-1884 

W.  W.  Wirt 1884-1887 

H.  W.  Bowei-s 1887-lHiCJ 

C.  L.  Hottel 180'J-lS!t8 

J.  E.  Neff 1S.')8-180» 

E.  F.  Dyer 18!W-190] 

J.  A.  Hill 1001-1002 

Halt  Bradt 1902-1004 

Principals  and  assistants: 

W.  ('.  Hastings — 

Klwood  Hajnea -1884 

Frank  Harris l884-l.SS.-> 

K.  Van  Dermnrten 1885-1887 

C.  M.  McDanlel 188.=i-1802 

G.  W.  Meckel 18.')2-]a03 

J.  S.  Axtell 1803-1804 

J.  E.  NelT 1804-181)8 

Mr.  Tyler 1808-180!) 

B.  W.  Grifflth 1800-1901 

H.  W.  Bowers 1901-1002 

H.  H.  .Touniay 1902-1004 

Hlfth  Bctiool  teachers  and  snlijects  they  teach; 
II.  H.  ,Tonnmy,  Malheniaties. 
K.  W.  Cox,  History. 
E^'ely^  Butler,  English. 
Henrietta  Hyslop.  I-angnage. 
Hale  Brndt,  Science. 
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AverHge  yearly  saliiry  of  high  HL'hool  tenchi'ra.  Including  aupertntendent, 

9798. 
Training  of  teachers: 

n.  II.  Joumay.  A.  R.  from  Ohio  Niirthcni  Unlvciitity:    also  three 
years  as  umlt'rjtrmluatr  ntHdeiit  at  [udlniia  I'nlverslty. 

E.  W.  Cox.  A.B.,  from  AiikoIu  Normal  and  three  years'  work  done  at 

I  ud  la  tin  University. 
Krelyn  nuller,  A.It.,  fnuii  Under  CiilleKe:  two  teriiiM  of  jiost  Rrnduate 

work  at  ClilcaKii  rnlverNlty  nnd  Wisconsin  University. 
Henrlettji  Ilj-Blop.  A.H..  from  Indliinn  University:  two  terms  of  post 
graduate  work. 

Enrolliuent  in  high  school 125 

Total  enrollment  iu  gniiles  nnd  hlpjh  sc-hool 1.,220 

Xiimlier  of  girls  graduated  last  year  <l!)n3l 17 

Kiimlier  of  buys  grailnated  lawt  year  (I!¥l3f 7 

Niimlier  hi  Ihls  cIiikn  that  went  to  colle^ ', !> 

Nuuibei'  of  gruiluiites  since  school  was  orpinlKPtl 247 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 12.1 

I'llINCE'niN   HHfH   SCHOltl., 
Harold   Hnrnps,   Super! n ten di'ut. 
OrcanlKed,  1S71.     Commissioned,  1802, 
Ku]ierlntendeuts.  with  dates  of  service; 

D,  Eckley  Hnnter 1871-1874 

A.  J.   Snoko 1874-1890 

F.  n.  Dreaslar -. 1800-1801 

C.  N.  Peak 1891-1903 

Harold  names 1903-1904 

Princlpftls  and  assistants: 
Anna  M,  Kniall. 
Lizzie  Horiiey, 
Ella  Waldo, 
ftl.  O.  Andrews. 
Josephine  Bruce. 
John  .\.  Ramsey. 
I,lda  Powers. 
Ruth  Gentry. 
liOulsn  Koeliler. 
S.  r.  JlcCrea. 
J,  C.  Ilall. 
T.  G.  Rees. 
Ida    F.   Welsh, 
F.   B.   Drpsulnr. 
II.  W.  Mimical, 
J.  II.   Edwards, 
Ilirnin  Iliislon. 
W.  F.  Book. 
11.  S.  Jtunford. 
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Hig'h  fii^hool  teachers  ntid  fiiibjecta  thpy  tencb: 

R.  8.  Munford,  priiidpnl,  Scleiices, 

Lillian  Carter,  Lntia  nud  Itolntij. 

Agnes  Bross,  German  and  l.iilhi. 

Madeline  Norton,  History. 

Forrest  B.  I.unt,  EngHsh. 

MarKiiret  Mttrgaii,  MatlK-niallcs. 

Elinn  liuyd,  Comnicrclal  Itrancbps. 

Anna  M.  rjndn!l.  Music. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  sfluiol  Icnoliors,  including  siiiierinlendent, 

JC2S.33. 
Traliimn  of  teachers: 

Kodcrk-k  S.  Munford.  A.B.,  Motnnuiilh  Cullei;*'. 

Lflliau  Carter.  A.M..  Indiana  University. 

Agnes  ItrosH,  A.B..  Wieconsln  Unlverfilty. 

Margaret  Morgan.  A. It..  Ohio  Wesle.vau. 

Forest  E.  I.unt,  A.H..  Tuffs  College. 
,  Madeline  Xorton.  A.ll..  Indiana  IJnivor.><ity. 

EInin  Boyd,  giadiinte  Kvansvilie  Comnierclal  College. 

Harold  Barnes,  A.B.,  Kansas  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 179 

Total  enrollment  in  grailes  and  high  scIuhiI 1.4o0 

Number  of  girls  graduate<l  last  year  (19(1:1) 11 

Nimilier  of  Imys  graduated  last  year  (l!Ki.'(i 8 

Number  in  this  clasw  that  went  to  college 8 

Number  iif  graduates  sliii-e  sehoiil  was  orguniKeil JIIO 

Number  of  those  who  have  attended  college Unknown 

RKnKEY  HIGH  SCHOO!.. 
J.  K.  Orr,  Suiievlnlendcnl. 

Organlznl.  ISill.    Com  missioned,  1839. 

Superintendents,  with  dates  of  servtee: 

W.  L.  Morgan 18!i;M8fl5 

VV.    A.    Wirt 18!)5-1897 

George   B.   Den 1807-1898 

W.    D.   Chambers 1S98-1900 

J.  E.  Orr 1900-1904 

I'rlucl)ial8  and  assistants: 
\V.  A.  Wirt. 
George  E.  Dee. 
G.  V.  Chenoweth. 
C,  E.  Wilson. 
N.  W.  Bortner. 

High  school  teachers  and  subjects  thoy  teach: 

J.  E.  Orr,  Latin,  Geometry,  English,  History. 

n.  W.  Bortner.  Algebra,  Geometry,  History,  Engllfih,  Science. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  including  superintendent, 
JOOO. 
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TralDing  of  teachers: 

J.  E.  Orr.  A.B.,  Ceiitral  Normiii,  Danville,  and  undergradunte  Uul- 
rerslt;  of  Cliicago. 

H.  W.  Bortner,  undergraduate  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  lud. 

Enrollment  In  bigh  Bcbool 30 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  lilgb  scliool 421 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1903) 4 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 0 

Number  in  tbla  class  tbnt  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 37 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college Unknown 

REMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
J.  N.  Spnngler,  Siiperln  ten  dent. 
Organized,  1875.     CommlKsloned.  1S8S. 
Superintendents,  with  daleH  of  service: 

L.   N.    FoutB 1884-1887 

J.  C.   Dickerson 1887-18»;i 

Alfred  H.  Beldcn 18n2-lSB3 

Wm.  R.   Murphy 1803-1001 

M.  a.  Marshall 1001-1003 

■T.  N.  Spaugler 10O3-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 

J.  N.  Spiiiigler 1889-1800 

Mary  A.  Johnson 1890-1892 

Wm.  11.  Murphy 1892-1893 

K.  M.  Vanatta 1893-18^5 

Mark   Helm    180o-1890 

John   N.  Johnson 189^-1898 

M.  R.  Marshall 1898-liWl 

C.eorjce  E.   Milclii'll 1001-1003 

Ira  B.  RInker 101)3-1004 

High  school  tcacheiif  and  snb'ects  they  loach; 

J.  N.  Spangler,  Geometry,  Botany  and  Algebra. 
Ira  r.  Rlnker,  English,  Chemistry  and  Bookkeeping. 
Louise  Foi-d,  History  and  T^atln. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  tonchors,  Including  superintendent. 

J638. 
Training  of  teachers: 

J.  N.  Spangler.  A.B.  from  Indiana  University,  and  A.M.  from  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
1.  P.  Rlnker,  A.B.,  Indiana  University. 
Ijoulse  Ford,  A.B..  Earlham  Collene. 

Etirollment  in  high  school 47 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  school 2rv'5 

Number  of  girls  graduatpd  last  year  (lOO;)) (I 

Number  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 2 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized 127 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 40 
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ItKNSSELAEIt  Umil  SCHOOL. 

W.   II.   SjuuIi'I's,  Supi'i-liilpiulfiil. 

Urmiiilzcd,  ISTT.    C^unimiBHloiicd,  1885. 

SuiwriiitfiKlPiita,  with  iluli's  itf  si-rvloc: 

*i.  W.  All.-[i 1877-1880 

Will,  n.  M.  U(.oi>er 1880-1882 

('.   I*.  Mit.-lifl! 1882-18S4 

W   X.   Kirst-li 1884-1883 

F.  W.  ItPiilH-lt 1885-18H0 

II.   I,.   WllKoii 1800-1802 

E.    \V.    lt«lnuiiioii 1802-1803 

W.    II.    SiUKlci-M 18ft-|-1004 

ri-lm-liiiils  iiiiil  iissiKtiitiU: 
Mnrsarct  Hill. 
Etl^iir  Tnylor. 
H.  L.  Wflwoii. 
S.  K  Ki>iii-Iln;;. 
IIiirr.v  o.  WIsf. 
E.  Vt'.  Rctiwr. 
A.  II.  Piinliic. 
Tli(iiiiiij<  I.nrKc. 
K.  O.  Hollnml. 

I.  V.  Wjini'U. 
Will.  T.  M.-Coy. 
W.  ().  lliiiit. 

Illtfll     HcllOol     tCIK-IUTS    IlIKl     Sllh'l'C'lK    I  lll'.V     tl'ill'li: 

\V.   1.1.  Itl:itl.  i)riiii'i|iiil.  .Miitlii'iimtii's  anil   I'liyslox. 

T.  J.  Ileiiillif.  Scli'ii.-i'. 

E.  K.  IlriHiks,  .Mil lliciii:! tics. 

II.  H.   IliiHS.   llisKiiy. 

llelpu  Wuswxi.  E'lipliHli  iui>l  Liitln. 

ElHc  Wiiivi'llp,  Knullwli. 

Miiiiili>  E.  Allen,  l.itllii  niiil  (ii-vuiiiii. 
.VviTfiK'.'  yi'iirly  KiiUiry  nr  liU'li  scliiml  tOiUliiTH.  Iik-IiiiIIiik  >iii[ii>rliiti>ii<leiit. 

S7C9.37. 
TriilnlnK  of  teachers: 

W.  H.  SniKlfTH.  MX..  Intlinnii   I'lilvpfslty. 

\V.  O.  Iliiill,  A.K,.  lliillniiii  I'riEveisily. 

T.  J.  IlpmlleP,  -V,M..  liiilliinii  TliilviTKKy. 

E.  IC.  HrtinkH,  KrMiliiiite  Stiitt^  NDrmal. 

Miss  Maml«  K.  Atlou.  A.H..  Mkliij;ii!i  ITiilvtrsity. 

-Miss  nmi'  Warvrlli-.   I!.K.,  I'liivcrsEty  .if  Clik-nir". 

Miss  Helen  Wassiiri.  f.'i:i.lniile  Stnle  X.irniJil. 

Mr  II.  H.  Rass.  JI.  A..  Wlsruiishi  Uiilverslly. 

Hiinilliiielit    In   lilcli    scliool 100 

Toliil  eiirotliiii'iit  In  in-adfs  anil  IiIkIi  whool (HO 

Nniiil.iT  III  ;-iMs  crnJuatwl  last   year  rtOI«i 14 

Xmnlipi-i>r  lioys  f;i-,iiliiateil  last  year  (1(KI3) 0 

Xiiiiilii'r  111  tills  class  thnt.  went  t<i  coUpRe 2 

Number  of  Ki'iiliiiites  since  seliiiol  whb  orKfliili:e<I 213 

Nunibpr  of  tlicfw  who  liavo  iittenile<I  eollpfle 113 
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IllSlNC   ST'N   HKill   SrJKK)!,. 
It.   I..  TliU'lmiKl.  Su|><Tiulfii<li'iil. 
Orgaiilxiii.  is:.-,,     (■.miiiiissiriiiwl.  issit. 

8iii«TliilfiiiliTi1s.  Willi  iljiKM  of  R>rv[fo: 


r.  V.  kiiiH 

S.   S.   (tvi 
K.   IC.   SI, 

.1.  II.  i:vii 


iii>it.. 


.1S7.V1SS2 

.ISSJ-lHSTl 
.lSS.V18i)2 


W.   R.   Knw.' l»t.VlS!K 

It.  L.  Tliii'l.iiii.1 isiKl-lixn 

I*rIi)cli>Hl  nml  oKslNtiuui 

I'crry  Cniiliclil.  [.ilii<ii"il- 

H  Iturhi'  KlfiTs.  iissisCint  |irliiii|i:il. 
IliSh  HclHKil  ti'Jlc'li.TS  :in.l  siiUJ.Tlw  Ili.\v  t 'Ii: 

K.  I,.  TlilHiiuiii.  sniM-i'iiit>>iiil>oit,  I^KlTi  >iiul  ili'iinu'lry. 

IVrry  <:niUl<'li].  priii.-ipiil.  KiikHsIi,  K.'i.-ii.',-  :iii<l  l.uliii. 

K.  liurl;.'  KlfiTs.  iisHiwIiuil  iiriiiripiil.  His1..r.v.  Al-i-l.ni  iitiil  Kiij-llsli. 
Av'-riiK,-  yi'iirly  siiliiry  of  \nK\\  si'IkioI  ti-:t<-tii-rs.   iiii'1iiilli>i;  snji>'riiit>'ii<lt>iit 
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Training  ot  teachers: 

It.  L.  Tblebaud,  superlnlendoiit,  Nnnnal  Training,  Iwo  years;  Unl' 
veritlty.  two  trrniHi  Mnorea  Hill  CulIoKe,  one  term. 

Perry  Catitield,  |>iincil>al,  two  yearti,  cMlleKc. 

10.  B.  Klfers,  UHHlatniit  prini-ipal,  university,  four  years. 

Biirollmeiit   in   lilgU   s<.'hool 80 

Total  eitt-ollment  In  grades  ami  lilgli  sclioul 380 

Numlier  of  glris  graduated  last  year  (11)03) 8 

Numtier  of  Ijoys  graduated  last  year  (lltlKli "i 

Number  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 3 

Xumt)er  of  graduates  since  school  was  organir.ed 248 

Number  of  these  who  liave  attended  college 72 

BicuMOND  HifiH  acnooL. 

T.  A.  Mott.  Superintendent. 

Organized.  lWf4.    Commissioned, . 

Superintendents,  with  dates  of  servii-e: 

Joslali  H.  Hurty 18.15-1857 

William   II.   Henltle iS-'iT-UKW 

Oeorge  H.  Grunt 18.'>8-18IW 

tleorge  I*.  Brown 18ii(>-18«4 

Jesse   11.   Brown 18<M-18a5 

Wm.    A.    Bell lSd5-18ti7 

George  P.  Bi-own 18(t7-lSliO 

James  McNeill  1869-187S 

John  Cooper 1873-1881 

Jacob  A.   Zellcr 1SH1-1HS4 

Justin  Study  1884-1890 

T.  A.  Mott 189C-1904 

High  school  teachers  and  sulijc<'ls  they  leacli: 

D.  it.  Bllatiargar.  pi'lncl|>al.  Departnicut  of  MathetnatlcN. 

Bertha  E.  Hawkins.  Mntheniatlcs. 

1-'.  I^  Toi-rence.  Malheniatlcs.  i 

Carolina  Ktahl.  Dcpartnieiit  of  (icniian. 

Elma  Nolle,  Latin  and  German. 

31.  A.  Stuhhs,  Department  of  Latin, 

W.  A.  FIske.  DeiMirtment  of  Plij-slcal  Sciences. 

Katherlne  h\  Schaefer.  I';ii>!llsh  nud  ['liysicnl  Sciences. 

J.  F.  Thoni|H<on.  Departmi'iit  ot  Biological  Stieuces. 

C.  Augusta  Merlng.  Department  of  Engilxh. 

W.  S,  Davis,  Department  of  llisiory. 

('arrie  Price,  Dcpjirtmeiit  ot  Drawing. 

Will  Earhart.  Department  nf  Music. 

Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers.  Including  superintendent. 

Training  ot  teachers: 

Daniel  R.  Bllaharger.  A.  B..  principal.  Indiana  State  irnlversity. 
Mary  A.  8tulil>s.  A.M..  Karlham  College- 
Carolina  Stahl.  studied  In   Europe. 
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EImn  I,.  Nnlte.  Pli.B..  Eavlliani  (V.IIcin'. 

C.  AuiiUHtw  Mi'iliin.  A.M..  Kiirlliiiiii  CUMhi;.'. 

\V.  S.  DiivlM.  A.M..  ('lil<-]iKi>  I'lilviTMlIj-  iitiil  DePuuw  Coll 

KllKiilielli  r.>tiiMi<i<-k.  It.I...  Indliiiiii  Kiiitt-  I'nlvcrslty. 

J.  V.  Tlioiiiiisiiri,  M.S..  Ailr[»ii.  MU-h. 

W.  A.  KiKkf.  A..M..  nel'iinw  I'nhfr«lt,v. 

Kiitlu-i-liu'  V.  Si-liiii'rri-.  A.K..  ItiilliiiiiL  Shitt-  T'lilvcrKit.v. 

Ilorllm  K.   Hawkins.   A.M..   Iiiilliiiiii  Stulc  t'tiivcrxll.v. 

Cnriillnt>  R.  rr1c(>.  >;>'>■  <l"'it^  MiiKsiiHiiiMi'lls  Normiil  Ail 

Will  Knrtiarl.  studifil  In  mimiH'. 

Enrollment  In  liiKl>  st'lioul 

Total  enroll  men  t   In  uriiiti'H  iiiiil  liijili  sHiiiiil 

Numlier  of  j.'irl«  irniilniiri'il  last  yi'ar  (IlMCli 

Nunil)er  of  lioyw  jrriiiluatcil  Insl  ywir  (1!«K! 

Number  In  tliiw  flass  iliat  weni  lo  (iilleHc 

Numlter  of  (jmiinates  since  Kciiiml  was  orKanlmtl 

NumlMT  of  liiese  wlio  Uavi'  atlcndeil  i-nlleiri' 


RR'HMOND  HKIII  SCHtXIL. 
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KOAClinAI.IC  HKJII   SCHOOL. 

flitirli'M  W.  DtHlsim.  Siipfi-rnt.'iulfut. 
Ol-Kniiixi'il.   1S!M.     Ciilillliissiiiliiil.   IWZ. 

SlIIHTllltCllllfntM.     Witll    lljlll'K    of    Sl'ITlC*?: 

I-Wiviii  C.  I)(Hlson 11H)1-1!)03 

Cliiiw.   W.   IXmIhoii 11HIS-19(H 

l*rjiK'i|Mil  and  nsulslaiit: 

Norn  liUiikrlilge.  iirlric<|inl. 

CliiirlcH  Mi-tjtiughe.v,  uxMlHliint. 
KIkIi  mi-1ioiiI   Ifiii'lit'is  ami  khIijcHm  tlicy  ti>n<-h: 

ClijiH.  W.  IioilKim.  MjilhcniJi  1  U-s  nn<l  Si-lcm-c. 

Nofii  l^i<-ki'l<tt;i'.  Liilln.  KiiKllsli  iiiiil  l.lti'i'iilmo. 

CliiiH.  Mi-CiUiKlu'j-,  History. 
AvcrnKO  .vi-iirly  Miliary  of  IiIkIi  mcIioiiI  Icui'Ihtm,   iiicliiiliTiK  siiiHirinteiulPiit. 

Trninliij;  of  tpaohom; 

CUnrli'!*  W.  Kmlsoii.  Indiana  Sliilc  Noniiiil:  <'lilcnKci  Tiiivcrsity. 

Norn  I/wkridni'p  twd  yi'iirs'  iMVpnrnlory  «-«rk,  Di'I'aiiw. 

Charli's  MiC!niK.'1if.v.  I>erainv.  two  y.>ars. 

Knrollnii'ut  In  hluli  scliool r.4 

Total  (-nrollnK'nt  In  ;;rndi-H  and  IiIrIi  sHiooI 2:tl 

Xnnilior  or  girls  ffradnatcil  lust  year  (I'.Hk'l) 7 

NiiinlK-r  of  titiyd  grtidnateil  Inut  year  (l!Ki;'.l 1 

\uinlH-r  In  t1)l8  class  that  went  to  college 4 

N'linilicT  of  gradmilt's  stlniv  Bi-limjl  wan  dinimiss;!)  nvl i:t 

Xnnilifi-  of  ilic's.-  wlio  liavi-  altfniliil  '-.illostf <1 
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KOUCATfax  ly  ixdiaxa. 


ROAI'IIUALE  HlOlI  St'IlOOL. 


KUANN  Illi:i[  S<-ll<>III.. 

.    ('.     Kl..Vll..lllS.    Slll.lTilllCll.l«M 


OrKiiuizi'il.  1S77.    fininiilNsliHii'il,  IMI.1 

SuiicriiiI>'n<l<'iM.<.  wllli  iLUi'h  of  mtvN- 

Nc.liU'   Ihn-HT    


Willi 

m  Kisi'i 

<l.v.l. 

I,.    Wilt 

][.   I' 

lllii.k. 

J.  <'. 

K...V1K.1  1 

l-rlii<-liiiil> 

iiiid   II  ss 

i-:iii.- 

■^..1,  (Xv 

Ini  c 

ui'ii1i;iiiL' 

V.    1! 

VnniiK. 

11.  r 

Itliii'k. 

.1.  11. 

IK-lllltT. 

A.    [. 

Itl-lLlll. 

r.  w 

Itotklii. 

.ISilT-lWMt 
.  l'-HN>-l!MJ1 


.  ('.  l!i'.vri<il<ls.  IlisKiry  mikI  Pli.vsi.'iil  (ii'ii^TJiiliy. 

.  I.  lEi'liiii.  ].n\h\  ■Mi>\  V.iiaiMi. 

.  W.   llolklti.  M:il]ii>uint1i'K  iitiil  Sd<-iL<-t<. 
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423  EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 

Avi'riijrr  .vi-iirl.v  siiIhij-  of  liiuli  Mcliiii)!  Iciu-liprM,  iiiiluilInK  suiKTlritPiidpnt, 

Triilnlni:  of  li-iU'bprs: 

Colloge  nod  iiui'iiml  ti-uliiliiK.  nil. 

Riirollmt-nt  In  IiIkIi  kHiouI 34 

Total  piiroUmi'Til  iti  Kf"<l<'>^  ""<'  i'l)-'''  i'i'li'">l 247 

Niiiiil«>r  (if  KiriK  );r-'><)<uilp<1  lusl  ypur  (IStitrii 3 

Xriinher  of  biiys  jrriLiliintiHl  luHt  yi-iir  (I'.HKli 2 

XiiiiilMT  of  prmlimti'M  nIiu-c  hcIiiiiiI  iva»  iiri:iinisi-il 7(i 

.ViiiuUt  of  ihi'sc  wild  liHvi'  attcntli'il  <  oIIcki' 33 


HCIAXdKp;  HHfll  SCHOOL. 
\V)tl  T.  I.aiiiliort.  S)ipi-firi1i'ii<lt>ii1. 
OriimiilztKl.  IS!i:l.     roDiiiilssJoiii'il.  Hhm. 
Suppriiilemlpnt^.  witli  .luH-s  c.r  si'vvic'c; 

TlHiniiis  I.IIIKI-   lSiKM8n4 

C,   n.   Bmi-k ISiM-iniKI 

Will    T.    I,nml""rt ISMKt-lflW 

Prln.-i|inl: 

W.   V.  Huston. 
i.-Kli  si-liocil  Ipni'licr^  iind  suliccis  they  toiK-h: 

W.  V.  HiiNtoii.  Alirchni.   Kncllsli.  IlUtory.  Civics,   [totjiiiy. 

Will  T.  I,iiiiilNTt.  Latin.  (Ji'oiiu'try.  I'liyslcs. 
Avi-nijio  yi'jirly  Hnliiry  of  lil)!li  si-lmol  i<';ii'lii'fs.  IticliiilhiK  siiiiprlatcinlciit. 

?(icx». 
Triilnliif!:  of  Ii'ii<-1ici-n: 

W.  F.  Ilnsloii.  Ki-iidnato  S'l>it<'  N<inn;il. 

Will  T.  I.iiiiil>i>i-t.  nniltTKriiilitali-  I'litrlliiim  Co1l<'i.-i-. 

Knrc.nm.-iil  In   liljrli  Hclnml 41 

Total  i-nnilliiK'Lit  In  Krados  hiiiI  IiIkIi  kHiooI 22ri 

NiiiuiuT  of  )ilrl«  Krailiiati'd  last  ypiir  {\w:\\ .'i 

XiiiiLlipr  of  l.i.y«  lira il nil tiMl  Inst  y.'iir  iV.MU 0 

Ximilicr  [n  tills  class  tliat  wi-ul  to  colloci- 1 

XiinilH>r  of  iiruilnnlos  siiico  si-lii>nl   «ns  oririniiKi'il *' 

Xutnliei"  of  tlu'si-  wlio  liavc  altouilcil  cnllcdi' 11 
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RoANN  High  Schooi. 
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4i4  JCOrCATlOy  l\  JXDIAXA. 

llOCIIiCSTlOU   IlKill   SCIIOOI,. 
I>.  T.  I'lUViTS.  Sil]>i'l'iil1oliiU>ii(. 

Oruiiiilxi-il.  ISIU.     rniiiiLilMsiuiiiil.  ]}'i44. 

HiiliiTiiili'iiilfiils.  Willi  ilMli-s  of  Hi'rvli-i': 

\V.  .1.    WIHUliiim 1873-1881 

W.    fl.    \Var.l 1881-1882 

-Tiiiiirs    r.   Scull 18S2-1003 

II.  T.  I'liwi'i'w liK«-l!t(M 

l'riiit'l|iiil  mill  iiMKENiiint: 

O.   A.   Joliusoii.   i-rltiiiiiiil. 

IIIkIi  m-IkmjI  ti'iichi'i's  iiuit  Mi[l>S>i-ts  llit'.v  l<-:ii'li: 
O.  A.  .lolniKim.  S<-U'iic>>. 

AiiiK'lh'  ri>»-i'rs.  (liMliiry  mill  Miillu'iJiutk'H. 
MurKiii'i't  nines,   ICiiKliMli. 
Miiry  It.  Ii.'iiii.v.   Liiliti  iiiiil  (ii'iiiimi. 

Avoriiiri'  yi'iirl.v  sjitiiry  of  liitfli  s.-lmol  IciicliiTs,   hii'lntlliiK  KiUH-rlutciiiU'Sit, 

TiiLluliiK  i.r  l<-ii.,-li..i-w: 

I).  T.  I'liwiTw.  liiaijiiJii  still."  NLiniial;  liiiKiinii  Mliitc  I'nlVfi'Hlty. 

O.  A.  Jdlinsoii,  .liiiiiiir  Iiiiliiiiiii  Siiiio  I'liivi-rsit.v;  KriiituHtp  of  Val- 
linnilso  ChIU'kc. 

Aiiiicltc  PtuviTH.  (rniilniiti'  IiiOIiiim  Btutc  Noriiitil. 

MiirKiirot  Illiii'K.  Kr:ii<iiiiU<  Iiiiliiinn  SInti-  Nor I. 

Miiry  ».  Ilfiitiy.  Krn.hnir*-  HcI'iuiiv  t'lLivfi-yily. 

Kiiii)lliiii'iit  III  tilt'lt  schijiil H>2 

Toljil  oiii'ollnii'iit  111  ktikIck  iiiiil  liljrli  m-IiooI Ih>4 

Niiinbor  nf  kM*  Knidiiiilril  last  yenr  (ISWl-'li 2 

Nuiiilior  of  lioys  tirnilmitiii  Inst  yciir  Mi'^Kli 7 

XUllllllT   111    tlllK    CiflKM    tllllt     VVCIlt    to   I'dll.'W 2 

Tlir  collcBi's  tc.  wlilch  tln-sc  wont  witli  minilH-r  „f  ,'a<-1i: 

RoohfHtiT  Normal  CiiIIi-ki^ 1 

Piinliip  llnlvfisliy   1 

XnuiliiT  iif  uriKluatcK  Kiiici?  srliiiiil  was  iii-;;aiilKfJ 1711 

Miiiilier  of  tlii'sc  wlio  liiivc  iittpiiilnt  rollfw :M 

ItOCKI'llIlT   IIKJH   S<;aOOI-, 

V.  S.   Miirjri-iithnler.  Siil)frliitpinlpiit. 
ni'yaiilwtl,  iinkii»wu,    ri.imiiis«ioii.>.l.  l!Ki:;. 
Mu|..-riiil,'inli'als,   wHli  iliili's  ot  s.tM.-i-: 

A.   II.    lv.'nti.-ily 1S78-1889 

Virgil  -McIvTii-ln    1S80-1S91 

.1.   II.   Tonilin 1801-1804 

v.  S.  M.irp-iHliah'r 1804-1904 

I'rinri pills  iiuil   assistmils: 

.1.  II.  H.  Lof-'an. 

('.   L.    [■iilliaiii. 

II.  I.,  lliitl. 

().  V.  FiM-.'iiiaii, 

<i.  1'.  \V.>i-.lmaii. 

.1.  !'.  Kk-luinls. 
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KlircMlilX  IS  IMll. I.X.I. 


llijili  srii 

III    H-iH-lLI- 

S   ^11 

i  sill 

-_<:-t 

s  tli.-y 

J.  r 

Kii'lJMnls 

I.ll.'iilt 

Hell' 

1  Moi'irnii 

M.. 

irs. 

.\(;iii 

s  .M('('l'<>ii 

y.  I 

mil 

Il<] 

Kliclis 

AveruKfi  > 

early  snli 

ry  1) 

liij-l 

sr 

mil   Ic 

y7i:i.7: 

Trnlnliii; 

f  t.'nclii'i 

V.  a 
.1.  P 

Mor^i-titl 
THily. 
Uiiliarils 

I  ml 

n[i!i 

tilt 

iriilo  > 

Niini 

Hclf 

II  Miiriciiii 

llfi 

iniiy 

•■■11 

«'■.  I\ 

Airii. 

»  M.'lin-ii 

V-  < 

"■1-1  It 

C». 

Kiir<>lliiii>] 

1  In  lii|.'1< 

s.-li.. 

.1.... 

XiiiuliiT  nf  uirls  cr; 
Nuililx'l-  i>l'  lii>ys  ^r: 
XuiiiIht  hi  lliii'  fins: 
Xiiiiilicr  of  Kniiluiil 
XuiiiliiT  or  tiJi'si'  n] 


•I r. 
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426  EDUCATIOX  IX  INDIANA. 

•R00KV1U.E  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
O.  H.  ItlosHoni,  Superiiitcmlent. 
Orgatilzed,  ISTti.     CoiuiulsHloiit^I,  ]8!N>. 
8uperliit«ii<leiitit.  Willi  dates  of  sorvk't^: 

Mr.  UralB 1878-1888 

L.  H.  Hadley 1888-1892 

John  A.    MILler 1892-1883 

J.  N.  SpBngler 1893-1890 

J.   F.  Thornton 18»a-1902 

O.  H.  Blossom 1902-19W 

Principal  and  asslBtants: 

Ulaa  H.  HInkle. 

Clara  Van  Nuya. 

Georgia  Byer. 

Delia  Brown. 

Oeorgla  Bowman. 

Ulllan  Snyder. 

O.  H.  Blossom. 

May  Walraaley. 
High  school  teneliei's  and  subjects  Hiey  tench; 

O.  H.  Blossom.  sui»>rlnli>n<leut.  Science. 

May  Walmsley,  prlucipiii.  IIlHtory,  Eu^lish.  (iei'man. 

Nellie  F.  Walker,  Latin  nml  Mntliemntics. 

Mary  Snndbnr^.  Kngiluli  and  Music. 
Average  yeuriy  wiliiry  of  high  school  teiichera,  inclndlng  RupeiinteadeDt, 

Training  of  teaeliiTs: 

O.  H.  BtoHKoin.  A.H.,  Indiana  University. 

May  Wulmsloy,  A.B.,  Mlchlgiin  Uiilvemlty. 

Nellie  Walker,  A.B.,  UePmiw  IJnivprnity. 

Mary  Sandburg.  uuiliTgriidnnte  of  Chicago  University. 

Enrollment  In  high  school 100 

Total  enrollment  in  grades  and  high  whool 400 

Number  of  girls  gnidiiated  Inst  year  (llKKt) 9 

Number  of  hoya  gradnateil  Inst  year  <1{I03) 5 

Number  Iti  this  class  that  went  to  college 6 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  orgnnized 220 

Number  of  these  who  have  iitlendtnl  colelge 75 

RUSHVILLE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
A.  G.  McGregor,  Superintendent. 

Organized,  18ti9.    Commissioned.  1900. 

Superintendents,  with  dates  of  service: 

Duvld  Graham  1869-1883 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgln 1883-1884 

Jamea  Baldwin  1884-1880 

E.   H.   Butler 1888-1883 

Samuel  Abercromble  1808-1900 

A.  G.  McGregor 1900-1904 
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Principals  and  assistants: 

MrH.  R.  A.  SIulTett 1872-1880 

Mary  Uenltj-   1888-1888 

Jliiry  I>.    Held 1888-1889 

Samuel  AbiTcmmliii' 188»-18lt3 

Mr.  Masters 18!W- 

Auiia  B.  Collins 1893-181)5 

\V.  C.  Uarnlmri 18515-1900 

H.   It.  Wilson I!»no-1903 

Hlgb  scliool  teachers  niul  sHl>ject»  tliey  teacb; 
A.  F.  Stewart,  Mat  liema tics. 
Martha  B.  Lacy,  History  and  German. 
Winifred  Mulr.  English. 
T.  A.  Craig.  Scieufi". 
Inez  AlilHitt.  I.iilln. 
Average  yearly  tialnry  of  liigli  scIkjoI  teuolLers,   inclndiiig  super! ntendeiit. 
$704. 

Eiiroliment  In  high  school 151 

Total  enrollment  In  grndes  niid  high  sclioul 845 

>:iin)1)er  nf  girls  gradimtinl  Inst  yenr  (lOOili 9 

Xiiu)l>er  of  Imys  graituatPtl  iasi  yi>ar  (l!>0."t) fl 

Xnmlier  In  this  class  that  went  to  college 4 

XumhtT  of  graduates  s\mv  scliool  was  nrgnnizwl 296 

Xuniher  of  these  who  have  nttemliil  college 70 


Salkm  Hiqh  School. 
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SALKM  IlUill  SCIIUOL. 
Lcitus  1).  riirriiini).  SuiiiTliili-mlrnt. 

Omiiiitxcd.  \HT2.     C'uiiiiiiissiiincd.  IKKl. 

SiiiKTiiili'iiilctils.  nitli  <l.'il(-N  iif  si'i-vii'ei 

.rniiLi-s  i;.  Miiy 1872-1874 

Willl.1111  KiiMsi-ll 1874-1817 

.I.A.  U-.Kiil 1H77-1SS5 

Isiiiic  Ill-id aiiiiiti 1S8.V18SH 

W.  S.  AlimnHl 1889-18!)3 

Cliiiiii's  K.  iUuris ISIKI-ISIW 

II.  11.  Wlli-on IWW-liKK 

I^   ]>.  ('i)friililli llMy-HKM 

I'rtiii'i|iiils  ntiil  iissistitiLls: 

A.  H.  Wi-ijrlit,  in-lm-liiul. 

IliKii  si-li.iol   (.■Hflivrs  mid   siil.orls  (liivv   ti-iifh: 

A.  It.  Wl'i^'lLl,  i)l'iiiri|iiit.  M;it1it'<iiiili<'S  iliiil  SH<mu-(>. 
.M.vrllc  K.  M]lr.'liL'l1,   ]':n>;I]sli  ;im1   lUHli>i*y. 
I..   I..   llMll.   I~llL>l,  S,'i<'IK'<'.   Milll :ltl<'H. 

(iriK'i'  Siitlii'vliii,  Kiii.'llsli  [  iiTiil  l':i;.'tini  <ini<l<'. 

I..  1).  <'i>iriii!iii,  Liillri  mill  Mii11u>Mi]it[<-s. 
Av.?rf»B<'  yciirl,v  siil.ir.v  of  liiitli  s<1iih,1   1..;iiIhts,  iiicliiiliiii:  supi'riiiti'iiili'iit. 

S.(iS4. 
Ti-jiiriiiiK  <>r  ti'iiHuTs: 

[^•tiiK   II.   ColTiiiNii.  Krmtiiiili'   Iiiili.iiiiL   Sliili'   N(ii-m:il   iiiiil   iimU'rKrul- 
iiiili-  In  <'lii<-iij:<>  ami   liiilhiDii   t'ltivi-Killes. 

A.  It.  \Vr]ght,  one  ycnr  Iti  Frniikliii  (\>ll<-);<\  ;{i-ii<lii]Lti-  of  Imliaiiii  St:ii<' 
Noi'iiiiil;   iiiiiliTin'tKluiili- III  Inilliinn  T'lilvfi'slly. 

Myrtle  IC.   MilHiell.  A.It..  Iiiiliiinii   IHilv..i-sily. 

L.   L.  Hull,  IiHliana  Sliit<'  .\oriii.ii. 

Urnco  Sullicrlin,  Jiinlni-  iit  liiili;iii!i  RItito  Noriiitil. 

RiiroHmeiit  In  liigli  sclui'il lOfi 

Total  I'nrollment  in  i,Tn.l<f<  iinil  lilsli  wdionl 4S,s 

NunilK'i'  of  girls  erailuateil  last  yejir  (llHKti 7 

Niimhrr  of  l.cys  j^rndnated  last  year  (IfMi-ti 4 

NnmlH-r  in  tliis  class  tlint  went  to  polieue 4 

NnniluT  of  Krnihinlcs  aluiv  school  wan  orjtnnizi^l 2<'1 

Nnnilier  of  tliene  who  liave  ntteniled  oolli'iii' 8!) 
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SKYMOUU  HIGU  SCHOOL. 
II.  C   M(iiil)^iiu'ry,   Su|)*riiit<-iitli.'Ut. 
Or-KLiiilziil,  ItSTO.     ( '<iriiiiiliisloii(Nj.  IKTS. 
Su[iprititfii(Ii;iil«,  with  iliitcw  iif  sovvii-u: 

J.   C.   IIoiispkiMiitT lH7lt-lS7-_' 

J.  w.  rnlilivfll 1872-iSNii 

\v.  s.  wowi issii-mi2 

H.  C.  SIonlKoiiiLTy 18!>2-ilHH 

rrlUfilMilH  mill  iixbIkiliiiik: 

(;il»ilH-lli  UniiK-1. 

J.  M.  Ciinw. 

II.  U.  MoiitKuiiii'r.v. 

.\(ta  Frank. 

T.  K.  SiMMlftv. 

J.  E.  Ui'aliiiiii. 

Frnnci'R  Itritiiamiin, 
lllgli  Ki'liool  ti^eliDrs  :iiiil  »iilijt'i'tM  Ilii'.v  h-iii'h: 

J.  E.  (in)lmiii,  Illsloiy  nriil  Civli-s. 

Fniiiii-K  Itiiitiaiii;iii.  Si-i <■  ;iiiil  MiillK-umtlcs. 

KiitliiTliii'  II.  JitrksciEi.  r.fi- iiml  Al^-H>nt. 

'    Aniiii  I...  IIiiii<'0<-k.  LiitiiiiiiKl  KliTliv's. 

AiJiU'S  L.  AmIivHs.  ICiiKiisli   JjriTuturf. 

KlcnllnTii  V.  Dfivis.m.  (.■.,iLi|.(.siti.iii  iiml  lllstor.v. 
Avt'rnK*'  jiiirly  siilnry  of  liiiili  hiIhhiI  Ii-ik'Iut!*.  liidmliiiK  Kiii'iTinU-mii'iit. 

Training  <>f  Uiirlu'rH: 

II.    C.    MmitKOiiUTy.    A.H..    Hhhovit   ('.•]!<■«.■:    A.M..    T'tiiv.isity    of 

MU-)ilpin. 
.1.  IC.  (Jrnliam.  Ki-iidimlf  r.niir;il  Nnniinl  c'cdli-uc:  linth-r  C.tlUw.  i.iu- 

ri-jitu-i'K   Bi-;iniiiii;ni.   wvcnil  .vimi'm  iit   Inilliiiiii   rniviTsUy  hikI  oIIht 

KiL(li<>]-ltU'   11.  .lii<-ksr>;i.   siiii]<Tit    Iiulliinii    UiilviTxHy.  iiiiU  <>ii<'  yi;iir 
lli'illn.  fiontiiitiy. 

Aririii   L.  IlniiciH-k.  A.ll..   huliiiuii   rnluTsily. 

Attnrs  L.  Aiidn-wx.  A.li..  tlio  W.'stiTii  Cilli-gn  Oxf.nil   (K 

EleiitliiTn  V.  l>inis.>i..  A-I!..  \\f  W.^shth  f<-]\ ,  ()-:i'i.  !.  o. 

Kiirolluipnt  111  liliili  si'linol ird) 

Tottii  ciiroHiii.'iil  111  crmk'R  1  lil^li  s,liiml I.'.IMI 

NuuiIxT  of  ;:lrls  Ki'julu.itiHl  lust  j-i'ui-  (UNKii 7 

NiiTiilKT  .>r  lM)ys  Kriiiliiiili'd  liisl  yi'jii-  illKKii in 

XiiriLlior  ill  IIiIh  cliiss  tliiil  with  to  riiWi--:,- 4 

NiniilHT  oT  iinnlimlps  sln.f  s.-li(i'>l   Wiis  <,r«ii3.lw.l ;!:;:! 

Nuiiil'i-L-  nf  ilicsc  Willi  liiivi'  iillLniil.'il  ciilltw 05 
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SHKI.Iil'VIlJ.K   HIUH   WHOOI,. 
.1.  II.  'I'oiiillii,  Suppriiilciidt'iit. 
Organized.  1SI>4.     (.'oiiuiilHHiiiiKHl,  iKS::. 
Su peril) ti'tiilfUtH,  Willi  ihites  uf  w^rvii'c: 

L.   O.   I'UKe 1875-1882 

W.   II.  K<'rtl.-li 18S2-18S7 

J.  C.  Kiigle 1887-18!>1 

J.  II.  Toiiilln 18!»4-19(M 

No  I'XiK-i  iliitii  prior  to  IST."., 
PrtiieliiiilK  anil  iiMslHtniilH: 

D.  O.  Cotil...  prliiciiHil  lilKh  siliool. 
High  M-liuol  li'iH-liiTM  mill  HuljjoitK  tlic.v  tciKh: 

I).  O.  l'onli>.  iirliicliwl  and  E''"<'riil  JiBslstjiiit. 

,lHlik>  Di'liiinK.   Si'iciii'i'. 

CIhm  J.  .MItclu'll.  lllstiiry  arnl  KiiBlisli. 

Miiry  L.  I»]py.  MatlieiiiiilUs. 

.1.  H.  lleiik<>,  l.Htlii. 
AvernRp  ji'itrly  Miiliir.v  of  lil^li  svliiiol  lonc-lifi's,  iiicliiiliiiK  sii|ii'rlnti'n(lai!t. 

J040. 
TrRlntnK  nt  teitcliprw: 

D.  n.  Cojilc.  A.U..  lii(iJnii.-i  riilvi>r«ity. 

Clarii  J.  .Min-lioll.  A.B..  Iiuliana  riiiviTwit.v. 

J.  II.  Hcnki'.  .\,It..  Ititliiiiia  riilvpi'sity. 

Enrollment  tii  lil^li  scliiinl 17R 

Totnl  enrnllnieni  In  Krailen  an<l  Ii1{.'h  ki-IkhiI l.ta'K* 

Xumlier  of  (lirln  ({nulnatoil  last  year  iliKCIi li 

NllniliiT  of  hoyK  Krnihliileil  lust  yeiir  (llfHt 7 

NumlH'r  l[i  I  his  cliiss  lliat  went  to  i-olk'Ki' 4 

Xunilier  of  Ki'a<liiali-s  since  mi-IjooI  was  orKiialxeil 'JiH 

Nuiiiber  of  IIii'mu   ivlio   liuve  ntleiided   eolleKe 2o% 
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4;!3  Ei)U(:\Tinx  ix  ixnr.wA. 

!|!IIUAI.S    lll(ii[   SCHIMM.. 

1).  II.  (ii-icsl.  Sil|>i'l'lM1i'iJili-ll1. 
OvKiuiizfHl,  1S1I2.     CimmiissioiLi-il.   ISIIS. 
SlllnTitLl.-iL.k-ILts.  wUll  itiitL's  ,)(  s.Tvirc: 

\V.   V,  Moffclt. 

U.    W.   WriKlit. 

W.  11.  lli)iislil..ii. 

/.   It.  L<'»iiurcl. 

\V.  A.   Mjfls. 

\V.  A.  Hc.wiiiiiti. 

O.  H.  OrciMt, 
I'rlnrliuilH   siiiil   iissisliuilK: 

J.  M.  TwiHy, 

Mrs.  /,.  li,  I-ciiiiiril. 

Sljilicl  l>(iii.>. 
][IkIi  si-liiiiil  K-iX'lii'i's  tiiul  KUhJoi'tx  tlii-y  li-iK-U: 

(».  ]l.  Ilroisl.  MriilH'iuMtic'.-.  tJ.I.-iii'c.  Adv.imrd   r.iillti. 

MiiIm'I  Yi'iiiii'.  l!<'t:liLiili>);  I.:it)u,  LiiiTiiliin'  :i[i<1  lli^lni'.v. 
Avi'iiiKi-  ,v<'iii'l.v  M.-iliir,v  <ir  lii;;li  I'lliiml  ti-iH-lirrs,   liirluilitw  siiin'riiili'iiili'iil. 

Trtillihl):  .if  ifiK'h.Ts: 

(>.    11.    (il-llsl.    \Vill.lll*ll. 

Malx'i  Vctiii.'.   I'li.n..  iHl'jiiiw. 

KiiriiHiiu-iit  ill  lii-li  si-li.joI Sn 

Tiitiil  niri)lliiiciil  111  (.Tiiili-w  mill  IiIkIi  i*cIioi>1 1!SS 

Xinijl.."!-  or  KirlM  ^TiiiliintiMl  liisi  .vfjir  lUMKti 1 

XiriutMT  of  ti.i.vM  Ki-ii'luiit.'ii  liiKt  j-cur  (I'.MKii 1 

XiiiiiliiT  in  tills  chiss  lliiit  went  lo  i'uIIck'' « 

XiiiiJiiT  iif  Ki'iiihlfili's  Nliiii-  wilnH.I  wiisi  or;.'iiiii)',fil :(5 

XiiiiilKT  of  tlii'si-  ivlio  llllvl^  iittcmlifl  c-ollcjro 15 

sijKitiDAX  men  srriooL. 

Aliriiliiiiii    Itown-M.  Siiiii>i'iii|['iiili'iit. 
Oi-j-iinlwil,   1SS7.      CiiiiiiuissUiiinl.   llrst  1S!I7:  IhnI.   11JiJ:i. 
Sii|i<'r[iiU-ii(lciilH.  Willi  chid'H  of  M-i'vlvi': 

T.   1*  Iliiri-is lJ«7-lf«8 

('.  A.  rulcrsoii t-ws-imcj 

njivlil  WollK  1S!»2-18(0 

M.  H.  atiinrt l«i.-.-lSi» 

r.   I..   MoiiiU'ii1i:ilI IJiim-liWt 

Aliniimm  Bowers l!)iXl-l!MM 

rriiii'ljinlH  and  nnxIstantK: 

\Y.  IJ.  ShOL'iiiiikiT.  111-iiicli.iil  liifili  Kc'liool. 

.Ifsst'   r^   Itiirvi'y.  i>riii<'i|i:il   rtrst   \V:\n\   ^TM.Ir  s<.li.».ls. 

MfHS  Dtilsy  Tititon.  iiriiii'l|jiil  Si'ituid  Wiifl  ^ni.I.'  sHio-.ls. 

Eli;.'!)   Krliiiol    l<>,i('!ii-rs  riinl   siiImvcIs  tlli'V   K-u.-li: 

Aliiiiliiim   liowfi's,   (iuin'iiulrudi'iil.   ili'iiiiuu  A  :iuil   It,   (.';i'«ir. 
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W.   U.   SlUH'Uiiikci-.    Kuxllsh   Ilistory.   AlKi'lini.  iJcoinetry.    ['liy^k-s, 
Soeiolo^'.v. 

W.  H.  Hill.   Ijitln.  I'lijsioKniiiiiy.  Eiiplisli.   Hi>[.kk.'.|iliiv'. 

Miss  Kutlierliit'  HofTniaii.  KubIEhIi,  Cli-i'r«.  Alftclirii. 

Ceorse  W.  Scott,  ClvH   (iovetiiinout,  Aiiviuiii-il   Arlllimi'lk-,  Aiiik'iit 
History. 

T.  8.  IlnrriH,  Lfituror  in  Am.Tkiiu  Ilistiir.v. 
Averiige  yearly  sniiiry  ot  liigh  mcIiouI  toiii'licrs,  incluilliiK  Hii|ii-rliitt>tiilciit, 

»r>27.45. 
Trululnc  ot  touclicrx: 

Ahrulmm  Buwcra,  MUiici'hiti-iitliMil.  I'liivcTMily  i>r  Clilciicii.  .l  yoiirs. 

W.  B.  SliOfiiiiiliiT,  A.ll.,  iiriii.-liMil  h)Kh  sdiDol,  lmHiiiiii  UnivfrKlly. 

W.  11.  Itlll,  gniduntc  Iiiilhuia  SI.-ilo  Nomiiil. 

tiooriif  \V.  Scott,  vnriiuis  niirmiils.  i^imrsi'  liu-iniiiilcli'. 

■r.  L.  n;irrrs,  .\,B..  Ilnrvaril  IiiilViTslly.  Uiiivcr.sHy  of  lii.lljiini. 

MfHM  Kallicriut'  IIofTrnjui,  ><liiTl.inii  Iliifli  H<'lu«>i. 

EHnillmciit  III  IiIkIi  si-hi>ul 141 

Total  viirullnii'iit  In  grndi's  jiiiU  hlali  mliiiol (iT5 

NuiiiIht  of  Klrls  m'uduntfil  lust  year  (VM\) 2 

NtiniliiT  of  1ioy«  jiriulimtiil  last  ycjir  |l""''!t 'i 

Niinibrr  In  lliis  iliiss  tbnt  wont  to  ooIIckp (i 

Xlimlit-r  of  Kr^  111  mill's  widfo  Sfliool  wiis  oi'Kdniy.cil llii 

XllUibcr  of  tlifSf  wlm  li;iv(<  (i(tdnUMl  <'oH('f!c 43 
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4^4  unvcArwx  in  rxniANA. 

SOUTH  BBNU  HIGH  8CH00U 
Ciilvlii  Moon.  SuiH'i'liitendpnt. 

OrifiiiDzcil,  ISfiT.    ( 'uiiimiHKluui>(l,  1S8K. 

Su|KTliiIi'iiik'nt».  Willi  tliitps  (jf  «ervii-e: 

I>iniM   Kj-re 18(17-1869 

1..  K.   DpiikIc.w 18U1M8TO 

\V.  K.  Kitid 1H70-1871 

IWvIil   A.   Ewliis 18711876 

Alf ml   IviiiiiiiiiT lKTU-1879 

Jiimi-s   DiiSlmiif 1879-18!ll 

CmIvIu    Moon 1801-lSH 

rriiicUiiilR: 

Ilaliipl    i:.vi'i' lK<i7-18filt 

I,.  E.   DphsIow 18IKH870 

W,  K.   Kiild 1870-1S71 

Bciijniiilii    Wiliov 1871-1875 

Jnnu'K  IHiSliiiiif 1875-1878 

Alfl-fHl    KiiiiiiiKT 187H-187» 

rhnri™  H.  BimUpU 1871>-lS(Hi 

Kiispnc  V.  l,ohr 18ii0-18!t3 

Stiwrt  MiKKItilK>n 181Kt-18!»ri 

Mary  I,.  Hlnsdnlc 18M-1897 

.lolKi  M.  Culver IsnT-ISlW 

Diiiiioiit  E/ttK 1808- inni 

i'liJiH.  n.  iijirtipti i!mi-i!K>4 

HiRli  wliool  ti'ticlii-i'!'  null  Hiiti  pcl^i  tlit'.v  tencli: 

riiiiN,  II.  Itiirtlt'tt.  |>rln<-i]>iil  KIix'k  i'.iiI  liritr  ini.v  ir<'itnlliiiisl. 

Kst»>  II.  Ihiklii,  Miillii'iiiiilk's. 

Cnlvln  O.  DhvK  Hislory, 

Tln'klti  Snik.  Ccnnnii. 

Km horiiii'  ('iiiiii>li<>ll.  Lntln. 

IJIhiii  Kroiviiflfiil.  Kiiftllwli. 

KYiii'st  I.  Kiwr.  ClicmiMlLW  unci  I'li.vsli-s, 

riiini  ('iiiinin};linm.  Botnny  inirt  PliyHii'jil  i!ro«rni>liy. 

Mii'iiim  Diinhiir.  AKhilxtiint  In  KiikHkIi  imd  .MiillipmHtli'H. 

Elishit  .M.  IIar1ni)iii.  AsHlHttiitt  In  t.)itl]i  iinil  lllxtory. 

Ktlicl  MoiilifoiiUTy.  A!^^^lstllnt  In  Sclpnci'. 

norii  I.  Kclli>r.  AHKlxtiint  In  Kncllxli. 

O.  Otlcll  AVIilicniick,  AxxlNttiiii  In  .MiitlK-niitil.s. 

M)ic  Miller.  AKKlxlinil  In  KiikKsIi  iiikI  Hislory. 
Avernwe  yi'iirly  siilm-y  of  hlijli  wclmol  tem-herw,  Ini'Inillni;  siii>prinlen(lenf. 

?1.0IS.8I, 
TruinluK  of  Icih-Ihtm: 

Tjilvin  MiHin.  Mniii-rlnlenilent.  ;!  yenrM"  course  V.  M.  and  F,  rollege, 
\'nliinrii1»o  <Vtllei!e. 

('Ims.  II.  Itiirlli-lt.  prhii'lpal.  A.B.  mid  51. A..  WnliHsli  CollcRe.  4  years 
nt  Wiilinsh. 

Esse  Ulssell  Diikiii.  B.S„  (.'..rneli  University.  4  years. 
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Calrin  Oliii  DiivfK.  A,It,.  lltilvi-i-Klty  of  MIchlmin.  4  years,  and  bus 

done  two-tliirdN  of  rciiulrpil  woik  for  M.A.  didn't;. 
Lilian  BrowiiHpld.  ■!  yfiirs  iit  ]>«I'iimv,  U  yi'orn  TOrrpnimtuU-hic  work 

lit  Chicago  Uiiivi'iKlty.    Will  tnko  M.A.  tlils  K|irluK  (HHWi  iit  Ohio 

Wesley  a  11. 
Ulrtnm   Dimbar.    U.K.    (hi    HlolHvyl.    Mlcliipui   UiiivcTBily,   4   ypwrs: 

1  term  iit  Hiinnnei'  scli.ml.  Univei-Hlty  <if  (.'hlciitio. 
KaHiorlwe  CaraiiiH-ll.  A.R.  Micliipm  liiilversiiy,  3  years. 
l>ora  I.  K.-ller.  A.H.  and  M.A..  I'liiifvorHlty  of  MIcliiBun.  S  years. 
Brneiit  [.  Krllcr.  U.S.  tK<'iii'niI  sficiii-i'),  it  years  at  I'nrdiii'. 
Kthel  Moiilgiimciy,   B.S.  ami  M.S..  I'imlue  Uulveralty.  3  years'  resl- 

ileiit  work. 
Clani  (•iiiiiiliLj'liiiiii.  K,S.  and  M.K..  I'liiiliie  Uiilveraity.  5  ycais. 
B.  M.  llarliiiHii.  M,I,..  T'niversily  .if  Mliliicaii.  5  years. 
O.  O.  WliLleinick.  A.H..  Indiana  rniveisiry.  l«)7.  2  years  iKist-sradH- 

ate  «>nk. 

TnivHKity  or  Clili-aj,-)), ;    A.M.  degri-e  In 


Sotirii  Bend  Hiuii  School. 

Enrollinohi  in  lii^'li  s.iic.il 4i:t 

Total  eni'dlltiieiit  in  Kcadi's  and  lii^li  s.'Ii.h.I 5.40!) 

NundHT  <.r  t'ii-ls  jrnKlnatiHl  lust  year 2!» 

Nund>er  uS  iH.ys  uni.lnatiii  last  year  ^\m.\\ 11 

Xundier  In  iliis  .lass  tliat  wcul  lit  i-olle«e 14 

Nnnilier  of  uradnali's  sim-e  sc'lmul  wiis  or^aiiizi'd S25 

Number  of  llii'se  wlio  have  attendetl  ciiUewe X21 
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SOUTH   WHITI-KY  llHill  SCHOOL. 
.1.  \V.  Ciiielii-nl.  Sii|Ji-rliiloinlL'iit. 
Or),'niilzHl.  ISSti.    CuiiiihIhkIuiicU.  ISlKi. 
Siiiifrliili'tiilciitH.  Willi  iliiti's  i)f  service: 

IJ.  M.  XiiImt 1»«-1887 

L.  H.  I'rii-it ISST-lStW 

J.  K.  Mfrrliiiiiii ISHft-lSOl 

<:.  U.  Tii|i,v 1801-1899 

0.  II.  Ituu'iiiiiii ISII!)- 11)03 

J.  W.  CulelK'ixl 11)03-1004 

l'riiu-l]i:ilF<: 

Adeie  HollO IWKi-lKWi 

1.  T.   Mclz XaW-1807 

Ml...  Heswle  IVlT.v 1807-1900 

!l.  It.  ('Imr.-li inOO-1903 

E.  K.  Cliaimiiiu 1903-1004 

A.sHlstilUlK: 

Mrs.  <:.  II.  Tiipy 18!>4-18«r> 

Alice  WliUniiiii 1S!KM897 

C.  K   WXvtirlBlit lHOT-liKW 

Miiry  C.  SIrlekhT lUI)3-iyo4 

HIj;li  seliiH>l  li-iiclierH  mul  Miibjei-ls  llie.v   tcjieii: 

Miss  Mary  ('.  Strlckler.  IOukHsU  mid  lllstury. 

V,.  K,  l'liii|iiiiiiii.  Miitlieniiitli'M  mill  Kclt'lK-e. 

J.  W.  a>lelier.l,  l^itlii. 
.Vveniiti^  yearly  siiljiry  of  lilttii  Keliiml  (ejn-liers.   iiu-liiiiiiii:  8U[H'rluteiidei]t, 

¥57-J.Si». 
'rriiiQliie  of  ti'iiehi'i's: 

Mltw  Jljuy  C.  Slrlekler.  rii.ll..  N.iriliwestern  University. 

K.  K.  Cliiipinnii,  A.lt..  Olierliii. 

.1.  W.  Colplienl.  I'b.II..  «'o<)«lfr. 

Kiirulimenl  In  liluh  ncliiml DTi 

Tiiliit  en  mil  I  lien  t  In  grjiiles  eiikI  IiIkIi  tIi'ihI 257 

Niniiber  of  jrlrls  KciKlunUtl  last  yeiir  (l!)it;!i 5 

Nniulier  of  Imys  Kr-iiliiiiteil  liiKt  yejir  (ItMKii 7 

Niiriilier  in  llilw  elnss  tliat  went  In  ciillece 0 

Nnniiier  of  trrtiihrnteit  Mliice  sehnul  whs  cirsiLuiKiii IJl 

Nnmlier  iif  llii'Me  who  linvc  utteniliil  colli'^'i' 28 

srKN('p:it  men  sciioni,. 

A.  1..  Whllniei'.  Sni>ei'<ntetiileiit. 

Ilrsillll/cl.  ISTl'.     «'..iiiniissi.iiie.l.  ^SX^. 

Siilierliiteiulenis.  wlUi  ibitc."  of  service: 

W.  H.  Wilson 1871-1874 

Mrs.  feliii  riiiiit , 1874-1881 

S.  K.  lliirw.).).l lRm-lSS7 

r'nirik  K.  Amlersoii 1887-1888 

Iliirvey   I.auls! 1888-1891 
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4.1fi  EUUCATlOy  IN  INDIANA. 

SOUTH  WIUTI.ICY  IIMlll   SI'lIOUL. 
J.  W.  ColclK'rci.  Sui»'i'liil('ii(U>ut. 
Oi-BunlKwl.  ISNi.    (.VmmilssliHufl.  ISim. 
Siii>i'i'iiit<Mi(lt'iiIs.  wilh  liiiti's  of  si'rvifc: 

C.  M.  Xiil.pr 18S4-1887 

I^  H.  Ih-Ui- 1887-18«l 

J.  E.   SU'iTliimii IWttKiaH 

li.  II.  Taiiy ISttl-lSW) 

(>.  II.  Hinviiiriii isan-inos 

J.  W.  ColHicnl ISKK't-lOCM 

l'rlii('l|Mli«; 

Ailflc  llimil I«l5-lwm 

1.  T.   .Mctz 180(i-lS)7 

Mrs.  Hi'ssli'  I'lTry 18!P7-1!M0 

!1.  H.  Clnin'li iniKHlMKJ 

E,  K.  Oluipiiiun lIMa-llKM 

AsslstilUtH: 

Mrs.  U.  H.  Tuii.v 1804-1«B 

Alkf  Wliltmuii IHIHUS!)" 

C.  K  WVylirlBlit l.Sl)7-l!t(PS 

Miiry  C.  StrlckliT UHW-llXH 

llli;li  sc-honl  ti-ii<-luTH  tiiiil  sulijt-cis  tlJi-y   «''«-1i: 
MlHs  Mury  C.  Stricklcr.  KniiliHli  iiml  Illslory. 
t:.  K.  <'liLi|iiii]iii.  Miitlii-itiDtli'i'  :iiii1  ScU'iuc. 
J.  W.  (■(ilolHTd.  Ijltlll. 

.Vvci-iiKi'  yiiirly  KiiUiry  iif  IiIkIi  kcIiixiI  lfa<-liiTH.  Ini-hiillii);  HUtierinteiidc-ut, 

?37-J.MI. 
TriiiiiftiK  of  tfiii-lici-«: 

Miss  Mtiiy  *;.  Hlik-kler.  I'li.Il..  Nr.irliwislcni  UiiivcrwHy. 

K.  K.  CUflpmnn,  A.H..  OIktMii. 

J.  W.  Colpliord.  PIi.H..  WoiisliT. 

Kiiriillmotil  In  liffth  ndiixit jtTi 

Tdtiil  enrulliurnt  In  Rrjidcs  iiixl  liisli  svIl"i)1 257 

Xiinilior  of  KlrlB  tTiuliiiiti'd  lust  yi'iir  n!lii;!i 5 

Number  of  Im.vs  Kriiiluiilcd  lust  yi'iiv  illMKSi 7 

Nniiiln'r  [11  tlilH  cliiSH  llijil;  wpiif  In  ciiIIi'j.t 0 

NiiiiilH-r  uf  KriiilimtCK  Hln<H>  si-linol  whs  iirsiiiiiwcl Ill 

Niiiiilicr  iif  tliiWL-  wlio  lmv«  atti-mlcil  (-olli>«i' 28 

Sl'KNrKU  IIKill  SCIIOOI.. 

A.  L.  WliHiiicr.  SiriKTiiileiutviil. 

IH-Ktuiixi'.),  1ST2.    (■.ii.iinlssl.iiic.l.  ISSt. 

SiiiicrinlfiKlfiirs.  with  iinti>«  nf  s.Mvi.'c: 

W.  II,  W-ilsmi 1S71-1S74 

Mrs.  rclLii  lliiiit 1S74-1881 

S,  K,  Hin-wiHiiI 1881-1387 

FruMk  K.  Aiiili-rKDii I.^T-ISSS 

Harvey   LautB ^ 1S88-18SI1 
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KonoH  KlclinrUs 18»1-1887 

Fri'd  I,.  I'ocUiu 1897-19LK) 

A.  1..  WliitmiT ]t)00-li)U4 

rriuciimlx  jiurt  uH«fwtimts; 

Mrti.  Cdia  Hunt. 

Lorn  Ktirc-liel. 

NaiKT  Wlifte. 

I/>u  Al>nihitin. 

h.  Brown. 

Bobt.  Spear. 

R.  J.  Aley. 

Martha  Rldpath. 

Eva  Tarr. 

CliaB.  W.  Egiior. 

Helton  <.'uiinlnKliiiin. 

Chas.  Zarliii;. 

Ed.  OdeD. 

Alice  Milllean. 

Cora  Spears. 

Milton  {Jniitz. 

Frank  Ilughos. 

W.  I.  Early. 

.Tneoh  Kinney. 

C.  r>.  Mead. 
AsulHliiiK  1  »■  i III- i pills  of  iiliili  MclUHiI: 

Iin»ti<>  KIliDii. 

O.   I'.   Itoliiiison. 

C.  J>.  Mi'nd. 

Iljirry  A.  Miller. 

Floreiiei-  I,.  ttlcliai'ilM. 
Higli  K.-Uo<rt  teaelLPFK  mill  «HliJiitw  lln!y  tPinli: 

Floivnce  ItlHiarils,  Science  aiiil  MallieniiilU-s. 

i\  1).  Mi-]i>4.  I. item  I  lire  tnid  tliHiory. 

A.  T,.  Wlilliiier.  Ili»tciry  and  l.iilin. 
Averaire  yeiirly  snliiry  iif  IiIkIi  Melini.l  teaeliiTs.   ineliirtiiiK  siiiwrlutendeTil, 

TrahiliifC  iif  teaeliern: 

Flnrenee  ItielmrdM,  I'h.H..  NiirtlineMleni  I'nlverslty. 

V.  r».  Mend.  |>rini'l]iiil.  I'n.ll..  ricPumv  l^uiversliy. 

A.  L.  Wliitlner.  A.M..  Imliami  T"nlver.«1ty. 

Enroilineitt  in  IiIkIi  schonl i« 

Tiitiil  enrollment  In  ffradeK  and  lil;:lt  h<'Ii<k>1 4t'>S 

Nunitier  iif  jtirls  Kradniited  liiKt  year  (llMKti 2 

Niiiiilier  nf  Ihj.vs  si'iiiliiiite<l  last  yi-iir  (l!m:!i 11 

Xunilier  In  llils  cIuks  I  lint  went  lo  eollejie 5 

Niiiiilier  of  KniduJileH  sini-e  selinul  was  iirniiiilmil 221 

Nniiilier  "f  these  who  have  ntteiideil  ei.lleue SIT 
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SUMMITVILI.E  IIIGII  BCIIOOI.. 
A.  t.  Woolley,  SuiHTinteiidi'iit. 
Orgaulzod  18U4.    CummIt«BluuiHl,  18)18. 
Supcrluteudeuts.  wUli  iljilcs  of  service: 

Oi-lu  E.  Walker 1.S1)4-1W)7 

TliomiiM  Suilili 1897-llMNi 

A.   C.   Wijolley l!t(Hl-l!KH 

I'rliidiiulK  iiikI  asxlHliiiitK: 

Wm.  H.  Tnisler IHlMi-lSKT 

A.  C.  Woolli'j- IKilT-liMKI 

C.   K.   Grt'eue l!t(KI-llNi4 

IDgli  Rcbool  t«Ht:liera  luiil  Miilijecls  tbe.v  lencli: 

A.  <'.  Woollcj-.  AlKf'lini.  lieimu-try.  Ai-ilhiiietie.  Iti)t)kkt><>p1iig. 
(?.  K.  (irueiie,  I^itln.  Pli.vsli'X.  Clii'iiiislr.v.  Amteut  HUlor.v. 
Kntheriwu  (Jrlfflii.  Oernwri.  KiiKlisli.  Kiislisli  tiii<[  riilie.l  Stiites  Hln- 
tiirj'. 
Average  jenrly  snlnr.v  cif  liliili  sclnml  te;iclier»,   Im-liulltii:  Nii|>^rliiteiiiJeiit. 

»«lU.tM«{,. 
Training  iit  teacliers: 

A.  ('..  WooLley,  A.H„  from  Indinnu  tTniverNlty,  1S1I7:    also  erailuute 

Iiiiliaiiii  StaK-  Niiriiuil  Sctiool.  lS<>:t. 
(',  K.  <!rifm'.  Ki-aiiiiiile  ImlliiiLa  Slate  Niirnial  Mchwi],  ISftT:  nisi,  ntu- 

■leiit  IihIliiiiii  T'liiverKlty  I  term. 
Kallierliie  lirlttlti.  A.  IV.  Huller  College,  IfKKl;    nl»o  student  Cblcugo 
Uulverslty,  lialf  year. 
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SWAVZKK  H1(!H  SfllOOL, 
Blmer  E.  Petty,  Superintendent. 
Orgaiiizeil.  Septcnibpr,  18!IK,    Commissioned,  September,  1902. 
Supcrlnten<1ontK,  wllli  ilatcn  of  Hprvlce: 

O.  D.  ClawHon 1898-1901 

C.  S.  StiibbB 1901-190S 

E.  K.  I'otty 1903-1904 

FrlDclpala  niul  m^sislaiittii: 

E.  E.  Hector,  principal. 

T.  B.  Loer,  asslslant. 
High  school  teachers  and  subJei'tK  ifaey  tench: 

E.  E.  Petty.  Ilistor.v,  BotHoy.  I'liywlciil  Oofrraph.v  and  Literature. 

\V.  E.  Raucb,  Sriislf. 

E.  E.  IlDCter,  Muthematlis,  Latin.  Chemistr.v,  Physlcn. 

T.  B.  Loer,  Rbetorlc. 
Averiigf  yciirly  uiilaiy  of  hlRh  Kchocil  teacherc,  luclndlng  siiperlntenfAtnt. 

TrjiIniriK  of  teacherfi: 

Super  In  temlent    Elmer    h.    I'etl.v,    Kr.-idiiale    Inillani)    State    Normal 
S('li(H>l  and  IniUana  Mate  T^nlverhlt.v. 

K  K.  HeettT,  underKrndiinle  ClilciiKo  l"nlvti«lt.v. 

Enrollment  in  hlicli  wchnol 42 

'I'oinl  eiiniUmi'iil  in  grades  nml  hitch  itehool 2IKI 

Number  of  uirls  Kraduate<l  Inst  year  (llKCli 1 

NuiiilHTof  lN>y»  i;nidnate<I  laul  year  (liXKti 1 

Nimilier  In  this  elasn  that  went  to  collejte 0 

NimilM>r  of  i;ra<1iiali<M  slnei'  m-IioiiI  whh  oifanized 4 

.\umlH<r  of  these  who  have  attended  coUeiie 1 

TEltltK   HAt'TE  HHiH  SfllOOL. 
\Vm.  H.  Wiiey.  Sii|ieiintiiideiit. 
Oiwinlwil.  1S(«.    rominlNHlom-d.  1ST.3. 
Superintendent.-',  wlili  date  of  service: 

Wni.  .M,  K.ifs ISSt-lSM 

Janiew   II.   ^[oor.■ 1800-1882 

Jcisepli   \V.  Know 18(e.M8B3 

.lohn  M.  Oi.ot) 1863-1869 

Wm,  II,  Wiley I8fi9-1904 

Prineliiiii"  ami  iisMistants: 

Win.  n.  frosier. 

Wm.  n.  Wiley. 

Wm.  IL  Valentine. 

Ll/zle  TV  B.vei's. 

Howard  Sjindlson. 

W.  \V.  liyeis. 

Albert  L.  Wyelb. 

Cliarles  S.  Meek. 

W|u.  -\.  Lake. 
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Hli;b  Kclioul  U'^chortt  ami  xiilijci-lx  ilii-.v  ti'iii'li; 
W.  A.  Luki',  iirlucliinl,  l.!irlii. 
Lydla  Whltnkor,  A  hk  tut  nut  Liillii. 
JosBle  Keith,  Greek  mid  AMHlnluTit  Ltitiii. 
M»ry  StliuMon,  AsMUtuiit  l.iillii. 
B.  A.  Ogldon,  Eugllali. 

Marietta  tirover,  Vlce-l'rlniiii;il  iiiiil  As«isl:nit  Kiisllsli. 
Alice  C.  Grafr,  AHXiKtaiit  KukIlmIi. 
Uliiuclip  Free  mil  II.  A»MlMtiiiit  IOiikHkIi. 
Ixilllse  Putere.  Assisl.-im  Kusllsh. 
J.  C.  I'iety,  History. 
Louine  Bnrliiiur,  Atoiisliuit  Illtstury. 
ICllKiibftU  Mei^mun-.  AKKlHliiiit  lIiKlory. 
KelHH-iH  TonuT.  Uenniiu. 
Tlllk<  T.  N<-hr,  AsMlstaiit  (iiTiiiiiii. 
Anuii  H.  lloiriiiiui,  AKKlshuit  (ierniaii. 
t'.  J,  Walts.  .Mullteiiiiilli'M. 
i^nnili  Smtt.  AHsiKtniit  M:itlieiii]itk-K. 
KallKTliie  AValsh,  AskIkIdiiI  Miillieiiiati<>!. 
tila  K.  KiiM'y.  AHxlMliiiit  MnllLCiiiiitii'H. 

F.  II.  KtL'V<-llH.  AfWlHtailt  MlltlK-IIIIIIh'M. 

J.  T.  Siovfli.  Si-ieiu-e. 

l.,iKy  Yoiwe.  AHwlHliint  Siioiicf. 

W.  II.   K<'HX0l.   AsKlKtllllt  Si-ii-iiiv. 

T.  11.  (iitmjejui.  Clii'iiili'Iry. 
AviTUtR!  yearly  Maliiry  of  lil^li  tU'liiml  t<>]ielit.'rK.  Itii'litUIng  Hiiperliituiideiit, 

TraliilHg  of  leiicUera. 

vVtl  liiivi'  lieeti  trained  In  tli<-  liltili  i^cIiihi].    Seventeen  iin>  f;mduiite<(  of 

the  Iiidliina  State  Noruinl  Si-Ilihi].    Nine  an-  unidiiiiteR  of  ('oltenet' 

and  uulversltles. 

Ijiiruilinunt  In  high  school (kill 

Total  enrullittent  In  gradCK  niid  high  Ki'Liiol 7,617    . 

Ntinilier  of  slrU  gradtinled  last  .veiir  (IJMi-li 5'i 

JJiiniher  of  l)oyB  graduated  Itinl  yenr  (llKi.") 2S 

Ntimlier  In  Ihl.t  ehisH  lliiit  u-eiit  to  culleKC 51 

NlimU-r  of  KriidiuLli-s  hliii'e  m-hoiil  iv.is  orsiHilKi'd    1,ai2 

Number  of  lliese  ivlio  liiii'<^  iitteiidiil  i-olli';;i' (i 


THOUXTOWN  liliJH   SfllOOL. 
T.  ('.  Ki'iiiii-dy,  Sniierhiti'iuli'iit. 
Organized.  18(«.    Coiniidssi«ni-<l.  ism. 
SuperlntendenlM.  with  chites  of  servioi': 

A.  E,  Malsl.ary 18nO-l«fB 

U  R.  0'l>ell laW-llKlt' 

T.  C,  ICeiineily 181)2-1004 

rrlni'lpiilH  ;iiid  Hssiislanls: 

It.  li,  nufr, 

Cirrie  M,  Little. 
<J.  CliHid,'  Klnnli'k. 
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lllftl  Krll'Ki)  tciii'lioi'K  :llMl  KUl.J<'<'t>!  Illi-y  ti'iK-lJ: 

It.  n.  Una.  i^iiiii.  nist<ii-.v. 

I'lMTlc  M.  l.lltli-.  (ii'i'iiDMi.  I!<it!iii.v.  Kncll^li. 
(>.  ('liiii<l<>  Kinnich.  Miiilii'iii!itl<-K.  rhyxk-H. 
T.  ('.  Ki-iiiicly.  M.illii'Viil  riiKl  Moili-rn  Hlxiory.  Senior  I-::ikIIs1i. 
Ayithki.'  yi'^irly  s;itiii-y  nf  1il;.'li  Ki'lmnl   rt'iii'liiTK.   Indiulins  niipci'liileiiili'i 


TiimtNTOWN  HicH  Sl-houl. 

Ti-iiiiihi«  of  i.'^ii-liors: 

11.   11.  lUlir.  A.li..  lliiliiLl.il   ruivrlsity. 
Ciil-H.'  iM.  I.itllc',  A. II..  lifl'.ilMv  l'iiiv.T>;il.v. 
(>.  <-|:iiiilo  Kliiiii<-k.  Sliil>'  .Noniiiil. 

T.  r.  Kfiiiir,l.v.  Stiili'  N.ii'iiLiil.  iiii.tr>ri,'ra<liKH.>  [iiiliniiii  fnlviTsity,  V 
l.'lllis:     ;,'.v»lllilf    of   Colli  111.  ■irhll    I>.'|>:il'lllll'I11    X.irllHTTl    liirlln 

NoLiLiiil  Si'li.Hil  nii.l  r.iisiii.'ss  liisrinu.-. 

K(ir<illiii..rLl   i[i  Iii^-Ii  srlmol 

Tiiliil  I'liiuillmotii.  Ill  iiradi's  mill  lil^li  .-:<l 1 -i 

XtiiiilHT  or  airls  KrniiHiil..il  lii.=1  y.-nr  MIKKli 

.Vmiilicr  of  iwiyw  L'ricliiiili'ii  liisl  ynr  (llKi:i) 

Niniilicrlii  niiKcl:iws  t1,:il  w.'lll  t.i  i'..ll<.t;i> 

,Viim1"-r  of  ariiiliiiitcs  sitUT  s.liool   \v:i«  oi-iiiiLm-il 1 

NlliilhiTof  tlii'Si-  ttlio  litiVO  iittc'IKli'ii   .-olio;;!' 
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Tll'TOX  lIKill  SIHOOr,. 


OriiHiil/.iil.  ISi.'i.    ('iiniiriiswlmiiil.  IxSTi. 
SuiKTinl^iiilcrits,  Willi  (liLt.'n  of  s-tvI.-i": 

H.  [,.  nwt isTa-1873 

J.  ('.  (iri'KK 1M73-1S7(1 

A.  II.  Thnwli.T 1S7(H87T 

J.  W.  Siuiirt 1S7T-1881 

A.  y.  Ariustniii): 18HMS82 

W.  11.  Cli'miii 18S2-188:! 

A.   I).  MiifTi'tt lS.S4-188ri 

('.   K.  Suttiin ISW-mSl! 

JI.  !■■.  Kiekiifr ISWUXWI 

K.  A.  ItMiiy IWNMSl).- 

c.  I),  iiiK'i.v txaviJiWi 

K,  L.  .liJiifs 18SNi-l«»9 

.1.  A.   Ilil] IfMMWtll 

I.  I„  I'uniliT IDOO-lftlM 

I'riiii'liNils  ami  iisjixtniitH: 

().  ('.  KlnnnKiiii. 

J.  M.  Awhlfy. 

Jiilni  A.  Hill. 

F.  (',  Wliltctinili. 

I.  I..  Connei-. 

E.  K.  IlostPtlor. 
Tfiii-hi-r^  mill  Miili.li-cts  thp.v  twirli; 

v..  K.  llosL.-tl.T.  .Miill».iini(ii-s. 

llhini'lK'  KuiiiiiJir.  KiiKlixli. 

Kli'Hiior  TiiiiTi.  Liiiiii  mill  MoiliTii  Ilisli.ry. 

.1.  EI.  Stni'kniili.  (icrtiiiiii.  Ani-iciit  IIIxlni.v  iiiul  S.'it<iii}<'. 


I.    L.   ColllRT.   S.'lMll-C. 

Avi-riiKi-  yi-iiily  diiliiry  i<{  hicli  i 


,   liii-liuHii(i  siiiuTinti'lHk'nt. 


mil- 


illii;  «r  K-il 

Kl<":iiii.r  T 

ltl;iii<-]i<'  Uiiniiiior.  ^■I'lii 

.1.   n.  SMir'kniMi.  tcnxlit 

K.   10.   Ili>sl<'ll.'r.  Kni'lii: 

ri..i'!i  Wlijiir.iii.  Ki'inlui 
lliil.'iit    111   lllull   s.-h(>«l 

illlfS 


riillliir'i 


!l<llt!l1 


!■  Ni.niiiil 

S.-1 1. 

:iii'l  li);:li  siliool 

tiisl  .vi'.ir(11MKli 

■srI 1  \v;iKi.rt.Miiizi>.l.... 
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UNION  iM'iy  iiRin  scuoou 

I,.  N.  Hilii's.  SuiMTinlflnlfllt. 


Urtcniilzi'il.  1STII.    I'oiiuiil 
SH|iiTiiLlciidi'iil«,  will)  ill. 

K.  A.  Slfa.li- 

KriHl  Triicilly 

J.  H.  lljirt 

SiiKiiii  ]>:it1(-j-s..ii.... 

11.   W.   B«.w..|-r- 

1,.  N.  nines 

Priiu-l|)HlN  illld  llSStSlUlllK 

l''r«'il  Ti-ii.'.ll.v. 
Mrs.  1'.  A.  .\tfii(lc. 
ir.  \V.  HowpfM. 

Xi'llif  ii.'i.iii. 

KtllfllMTl    WlHlclhllll 


.IlltUI'Sll.  < 


11,-Il: 


.lam.'s  [I.  (iniy.  .Mnrliein:ilU's  jui.I  Hist.ip.v. 
Tr».v  Smith.  S.-ii'iu-<..  llii^iiir.v  mid  J.Ii.thIiii 
Fnihk  Triifwr.  Liitiii  iiiiil  Eunlisli. 
L.  X.  Hlm-s.  RUetoric. 
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AvcriiKi'  yi'iirly  siilnry  (if  IjIkIi  whool  ti'iiclicrH,  incluiliiig  miiiprlntcmlfiit, 

fS-K). 

Ti'Hliilut;  of  tea(;l)crs: 

1j.  N.  lIlnoK,  ip'ndimtG  Itulinuii  University.  post-e;rn(liiiite  student  Cor- 
nell University. 
Jnincs  II.  Gray,  graduate  of  liidlanA  Stiilf  Xoriunl. 
Troy  Siiiitb,  graduate  of  Indiana  University. 
Frank  TiarKer,  graduate  nt  Itidsi'villu  collf^e.  liolds  a  State  llfo 

Enriillnicnt  In  lilgli  scliool K» 

Total  enrollmcMl  in  ^rnden  iiiiil  lil^li  sclio^il B2U 

Nunilier  of  j;lrls  t;rniliialtil  last  year  (1!Ki:tl 10 

Number  of  ln>y«  grndiiated  last  year  illXKl) 2 

Number  in  lliis  class  timl  went  to  college 0 

Numlier  iif  gnidiiales  siiipe  kcIiooI  was  ort»inlzi-<l 249 

Numlit'r  iif  lliewe  wlio  liave  ntlendiKl  college 50 

Uri-AND  HIGH  SrHOOL. 
W.  W,  Ilolllda.v.  Siiiieriitlciidcnt. 
Orgiiiiizi'd,  1S77.    roiiiiiilssloiied.  l'.H)1. 
Suiierlnleiiilcnls.  uUli  dates  of  service: 

A.  II.  Til i.son ]Sa7-1898 

!•:.  A.  fliiH-soii 18!)8-1'J«X) 

W.  \V.  Ilolida.v 1900-19W 

I'rlnciinils  ami  asslKtantx: 

V.  (.■.  Wliitenian,  prlm-liiai. 
Daisy  Kline,  assiKlaiit. 
IIi;.'li  scliool  teaelR'i-K  ami  sul>Ji-et-;  Ihcy  li'acli: 

c'.  C.  Wiiltemaii,  AlKchra.  (i comet r.v.  I'li.vslial  (JcOKraiiliy.  Botany. 

I-:n;.-llsli  and  Ilis-lory. 
Daisy  Kline.  I.alln.  I.lieraliire.  Itlietorle.  fJ.-iieral  Hislnry. 
\V.  \V.  lloliilay.  fheiHinlry.  rbywlew.  Trlgoiiomelry. 
Average  .vetirl.v  siilaiy  of  lil^'l>  welioid  leacliers.  Inelndliic  n u[ieriti tended t, 

$r.8i;.i;ii. 
Trulninj;  of  teaciiers: 

W.  W.  Ilolida.v,  4  ye:irs  in  i-oninion  silioiilx.  7  .years  In  snpcrintenil- 
Ing  anil  teaHiinK  in  liigb  seli.iols.  tiormni  work  at  Noi-them  Indi- 
ana Normal  Rcltool. 
C.  C.  Whilemnn.  (I  years  in  ■■iiinnion  schools,  4  .venrs  n»  principal  of 

Ulgli  scliool.  mirni^d  \vork  al  Northern  Indiana  Normal  Seliool. 
Daisy  Kline,  4  .vearK  in  nininicm  scliool,  llire<-  yeai-s  as  higti  school 
teacher,  normal  work  al  Taylor  University. 

Enrollment  in  high  sclm.d 54 

Tolal  enrollment  in  grades  and  liluli  si'liool 422 

Number  or  girls  graduatiil  Mst  .vi-ar  iV.MY.i) 5 

Nuinbcr  of  boys  ^railuaUMl  last  year  (liH<:ll 0 

Kuinlier  in  lliis  class  tlial  weni  lo  eollcite 2 

Nimilicr  of  gni<lnates  since  scliool  nns  organized 27 

NunilHT  of  these  who  have  atlcniieil  college 10 
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VAI-PAltAIS()  imiH  SCHOOL. 
A,  A.  llueliiu'I,  SiiiX'riiitciideul, 

OrK:iiilz<'il.  187(1.    I'oiiiiiiisHioued. . 

SupiTiiitinidfiitH.  n-itli  (lult~)t  of  sci-vlcc: 

\V.  H,   Hunlii 1870-1893 

<'.  li.  \V<mhI 18!I3-UM)2 

A.  A.  Ilnuliurt llMKi-l!«M 

I'rlni'iiKils  iiml  intsixliiiirH: 

Jan.  MucKftrk-h. 

Ku>ilt>  SkluiK-r  ( 'iunpl'i'U. 

Nnnu  Miu-Quilkln. 

Ufl>et-<'H  Iliu'thiiliiin^w. 

Mill-lliii  Kiiriif«M. 
lllKli  s.-lin.»l  tcnduTH  iiiKl  siilijt'cis  Thfj  letKli: 

MHlrt-l  llfiui..,v,  LiKlu. 

Kiitri'ii..  Skliikli.,  MiiUi Hies. 

K.  S.  Miller.  SiiciUf. 

Niitii)  Miii-giillkJil.  KllKllsli. 

Mlniili-  .Mcliityi-p.  AsMlstmit  EiiiiIInIi. 
Avi-rage  yfiirl.v  siilnr.v  of  lii^rti  si-hiMil  tcni'luTs,   Liit-tiuliiiK  miiifriuli'mleiil, 

*8ai. 
Tniliiln);  of  tt-iiclierH: 

Xuuii  Mcgiillkin.  iniilermrailuiilp  ('lilni;;o  I'lilvcrsll.v. 

Mnliel  Itfiiue.v,  Ph.D.,  CIlIpbko  Unlversltj". 

EiiKcnc  Skliikle, . 

K.  K.  Mliler.  A.M..  Imlfaim  TTiilverslt.v. 

Mliinli'  Mcliityiv.  uuili-iKi'ndiiate  of  Clili-Dini  I'lilvcrKlty.  • 

Kin-ollineiU  In  IiIkU  scIhh)! IIKI 

Tola!  I'urollmi-iil  in  irniilon  ami  IiIrIi  schmil 0^7 

Nmiilier  of  kIHh  KradiiiitHl  last  your  (llMEti 7 

Ximiherof  li«ys  Kni(lii]ito«l  Ijint  ypar  (IWIKJ) 5 

Niimbei'  in  lliis  cIiikh  tliut  went  lo  ciiIletK^ 4 

XuuiluT  or  graduiili'ti  uliii'p  schoiil  h'jim  orfniuiiKHl STS 

Nunilii-r  of  tlicse  ivlio  liuvc  lUli-iideil  <'oII('jtf 4 

VERDi-msiu'iKi  Hinii  sriioni.. 

\V.  ('.  llm  III  It'll  liiiix  Kii|M>rinti-iid)'nl. 
OrKniilKiMl.  ^HU'.i.    (■imiiiiissloticd,  IIMii. 
Kill)! tI 111 i-ndcutR.  n-ltli  iintea  of  si-rvlcp: 

W,  E.  rnrwui iSikS-iSD!) 

W.  r,  BranilpTiliurR. 1S!>1>-1S94 

ITIndiiiilH  iitiil  asslslnnts: 

I,.  M.  Barkor.  i>rlnH]ia[. 

O.  E.  McDowell,  tlrnt  asHlHtanf. 

Irfiynia  Mai-<.'niiMi)!,  Keroiid  asslslant. 

I>)illy  SiiLnnieriiiiiii.  prlncliijil  erHdes. 
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Mlgh  Hchool  ipiit'litTH  and  suUJectfi  they  teaeb: 

Ij.  M.  Karkcr.  Bullish  aD<l  Bolnn.v. 

O.  E.  M('Dowt>ll.  MatlietniitlMi,  PliysirB  mid  ZoSlogy. 

Loyola  Mart'oniaH.  Ijitin  and  Am^rk-un  Histwy. 

AV.  C.  Braiidenlmrd.  History. 
Avwraue  ywirly  waljiry  nt  iiiKli  school  teaeliers.  Including  siiperlntpiitleut. 

5720. 
Tniliilut;  (it  tt-ncherw: 

W.  V.    Uraiid4>nliuri;.   B.S.,   from   WestUeld  College,  WeatBeld,   111.; 
«i>ent  4  years  in  worlt. 

I^  M.  Barker.  i)ii<lerKi'ad<]nt«'  In  Indiana  University;  itpc^nt  3%  years 

O.  E.  MeDoweti.  lUKieritradiiate  in  Itutler  I'nlverHlly. 

Loyola  .MaeComnfi.  niidertn'ntluatf  In  Indiana  University. 

blnrollnipnt  In  lilgli  selionl (iO 

Total  enroTinipiit  in  grHdi's  and  liiRh  scliooi 371 

Xmi'lier  of  girln  Kradnalwi  lust  year  (1W«) ft 

Nuiiilier  or  boys  Kradiiated  lust  year  (UNK!) li 

Xnnilier  in  tills  class  that  went  to  eoilege 7 

Nuiulwr  of  tcraduates  since  soiiooi  was  orKnnlzed ^7 

.Number  of  tiieiie  who  iiave  attended  college 13 

VB\'AY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Ki'Qost  I>nnii;iade.  Superintendent. 

Urbanized.  18i!;t.    Commissioned.  1002. 

Snpfrlntenilents.  ivltii  dates  of  service: 

\V.  <».   \Vy:ULt 18G.1-18(55 

.lolm  P.  Koiis 18<Ki-180« 

Hamilton  S.  McRae 1860-1867 

II.  K.  Hrewinston 1807-1871 

M.  A.  RanicK 1871-1872 

A.  ().  lU-nlielt 1872-1873 

['.  T.  Ilartfcnl 1873-1881 

T.  (.!.  Alfonl 1881-1884 

A.  iilldcbrand 1884-1880 

Wni.  R.  .1.  Slralford 1,187-1801 

A.  L.  Trifeict 18!)l-19<til 

KrncKt  nanKladc 1!M»»)-11HI4 

Frini'ipnis  and  iisslstunl'': 
.liilia  ij.  Knox. 

naniiuli  Waldctunaicr. 

Hitjli  scliool  leiicliers  and  suliJectK  tlicy  (each: 

.inil;i  L.  Kiic)X.  Literature 

(iraiT  Stt'iiieHin.  IIlNtory. 

Ilaiuiuh  Waldenmiiler.  (iernian. 
Averatfc  yearly  salary  uf  hltih  sciiooi  teaciiers.  including  superlulendent. 
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Ti-niiiliiK  of  IciiilnTs: 

Knii'st  Djiiigljiilo,  U.S..  l(iH-lili-l  r.illcgc. 

Julia  L.  Kdox.  iiLiilcr^'r:iitiiiili>  Iiidliiiui  L'lilveiHity. 

)ii-uto  Stepk'ton,  iiiiiliT(ir!i(iiinlu  Imliiimi  riiivfrslty. 

Enrolluii'nt  Hi  liiyli  scliiml 70 

Total  pnmltinpiil  in  amcU-s  niiil  lii-ili  si-liuul 330 

Xiiniber  of  girls  Krii(liinu>il  Inst  yviw  (l!Hj:i) 7 

NliiiilM'i-  of  Ih)J-s  prmlimlcil  lust  yi'iir  IIINK) 5 

Nmiil«.T  in  tills  chiNs  Hint  went  to  collvsrc 4 

Niiiiilx-i'  iif  iiraililiitrs  siiici'  scliool  whk  iiraanlKeil 3!t2 

Kiiliilii'r  or  llii'M"  who  liiivi-  iilti-iiilMl  (-oMcftP Co 

VINCKNNKS  IIKIH  SCIIonL. 
A.  K  lliiiiiki-.  Sii|.i'i'inl('iicli'iil. 
,   Orgiiliizril.  ISTi.    •■oiilliiisHiiPiiiMl.  ■■   -. 
Siiiit-TiiiU'nili'iits.  tvilli  ihilf-H  of  sf-rvici'i 

A.   W.  Jones ia71-187.-( 

T,  .7.  Clmrlcton lS7a-l880 

II.  A.  TowiLKi'iul 18S0-18S2 

Kilwiird  Tiiylor lM82-lt«H 

AILcrt  Eilwnnl  Jiiiniki' l«n-l»04 

I'riiii'ilMilH  iinil  nHNiNtiintK: 
R.  A.  Ton-ii»^'ii<I. 
Aiiunliel  Fleu;!!!},-  Jli-Chii-o, 
riiihncr  Day. 
A.  C.  Ymh'i-, 
O.  [•  Koirninn. 
V.  [■:.  M<.iriK. 

IMllli  KI'IkHjI  ti-ili-lliTs  :II1.I  siihjfcls  llii'y  tf^irli: 

C.  K.  MoM-is.  KiikIIsIi. 

O.  V.  Fiill:ir.  S.iciiii'. 

KHi.'  A.  I'atrc.  K.-rniaii. 

ICilitli  Itavi'iisi'i'irt,  Lnthl. 

J.  C.  SInittciii,  .Mntli('m.-il!c'<i. 

Corn  A.  SriyiliT,  History. 

KiitliiTinc  Kiilcy.  coiiinioii  s.-linol  iiram-iics. 

AilnTl  Prii'i'.  assislniit  In  S<'icii<-n. 

Ilosii  liiisli.  ;isHiHtiint  In  Eiii;lisii. 
Avcracf  yearly  salary  <>t   liigii  si-iiool  Icinln-rs.   inelmling  siti>erinlPiurpnl, 

$7r.o. 

Tniliiiiif;  of  tiachei-R: 

l".  K.  Mori-is.  Kiailiiiiti-  of  Iniliaiia  Stute  Xorniai  Scliool  ami  Iiiilliina 

ITni  versify. 
O.  V.  KMIar.  Ei-a<liiiile  of  Imtlaria  stale  Normal  S.lmol. 
Allien  rri<i'.  Ki'nilimli'  of  lii.li:iiia  Slate  Noniiiii  S.'liool. 
]{osa  Itnsli.  Kni.iuale  of  Imliana  Stiile  Xoniial  Seliool. 
Kllii'  A.  I'aler,  ^'ra.iiiiiti-  nf  [lel'nmv  riiiv.Tsily. 
I'MitU  Kiivciisia-Dfi.  crailiiat,.  of  nel':iinv  University. 
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J.  C.  SIriitton.  sriiiiiiiitc  i.f  Jinliiiii;!  liiiiviTsliy. 

Cora  A.  Snyder.  Kniduiile  nf  Imlinnii  Univ.Tsliy. 

Knlhorlnc  Foley,  Ki-adiiiite  i>f  l-'i'iTls  liisliliite. 

Kiirulliueiit  iu  lilh'li  sl-IiuuI 

Totnl  eiiriillmeiit  In  in"i"les  luiil  lii;:li  si-lmul 

Nuiulier  of  plrls  sradiinfeil  liiwt  yeiir  fl!Ki:ti 

NuiiiIkt  of  boys  f;"")"!'''^  '»'=•  yeni'  (l!Hi:[) 

NtiiiiUer  In  llilx  cIiish  tliiit  weiil  to  ei>ll<>t;c 

NiiuiIh'I'  of  K>'ii<liiiiteH  since  seliuol  wiik  ■Ji'i;iiiiii'.nl 

XlUntier  ot  lliese  ivti.i  liiive  iilleil.ie.l  .-olli.^'e 
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WABASH  HHJH  SCHOOL. 
AdHHlde  S,  Bnylor,  Superintendent. 
Orgfinizert.  ISlIt.    ComnilRsloned,  1885. 
Siiperlnleudenta.  with  dnles  of  servloe; 

rieannnt   Bund 18B8-1871 

J.  J.  Mills 1871-1873 

1.  F.  J[11ts Spring  tpriu  ot  18T3 

D.  W.  Thom;iR 1873-188B 

SI.  \V.  Harrison 188«-19(Kt 

Adelaide  8.  Baylor I'JOS-llHH 

PriiK-lpiils  and  ncslHtants: 
I'rliK-lpHla— 

J.  J.  Mills. 

I.  F.  MlllB, 

Levi  Beers. 

Miiiy  Byrd. 

Mlws  WlUets. 

I.izzle  Homey. 

A.  M.  Iluycke. 

Adelnlde  8.  Baylor. 

Cynis  W.  Kuouff. 
AsHistants— 

Adelaide  Baylor. 

Anna  Rtiell, 

Aymez  Pettlt. 

Grace  Mr  Henry. 

Kuima  Bain. 

Bettlue  A  moss. 

Kiln  .MiiylMcli. 

Minnie  Flinn. 

Wiiller  Bent, 

Olive  rOHcher. 

.Ihup  Pettlt. 

GeorRe  Hoke. 

Olive  Beroth. 

Alice  liobHon. 

MIhh  Heine, 

T.  A.  HtmHon. 

Hiuel  Harter. 

Clara  Haaa. 

Kluren<-e  Boss. 

.\lli-e  Carey. 

WaltiT  Creeriim. 

Jessie  Tlionii)S(iii. 
Kslell.i  McHire, 
Herman  FIhcIui-. 
Itealrliv  llaskliiH. 
Kiunia  Karnette. 
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Miiry  SulMvjiii. 
Ed  1 1 II  MiiiiHOti. 
Afaiid  Antlioiiy. 
High  Ki-lio.)!  Ii'iu'hci's  mill  KtiliJot^lK  tlioy  tniHi: 
CyniH  W.  KiirmiT,  lll«r<,ry. 
KstfHii  Mntuv.  lllxtiiry. 
W.-iltcr  (Jmsi.n,   I'liysi.-K  iiikI  <:iii-TiilKiiy. 
I'^iltiii  Miiiisoti,  (iiTiiinii. 
l':itiiiiii  Ittiriji-IU'.  I.iiihi. 
Ilcrmim  risi-hcr.  Mntlu-iunlU-s. 
M:ill<1  Autliiiny,  Itiolocy. 
AH.-<-  i-i,rfy.  KiiKlisU. 
Iti'iilri...  Hiiskiiis.  Kiiallsli. 
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Avt-ragi-  yi'urly  buIiu*}'  of  liln'i 

J744.K. 
TriUnliii;  ut  tcix-lKTs: 


,  iucludliig  superintendent, 


\V:i 


iff.  A.  It..  l.jikf  Koivsl. 
uiiiK'i'Kriiilii.ili'  I'uivcrsll.v  iif  CIiIuiru. 
1.  B.  S..  1'iir.lin.'  rnivoislty. 
A.  IL  Oxfoiil.  Ohio. 
.  M.   A.,   I-iLlif   Foii'sl. 
iiiiiliT^niihiitlc  IftiKiiii'SH  <:ulle;;cK  ut  Deti'ult  and   In- 


I'Miin  Miitii^un. 

Miiiiil  Aiilluiii: 

MMiy  Sillliv:ili 
<1  In  nil  I  ml  is. 

BtiUrU-e  nnskhiN.  .V  It.,  InivciMily  c.f  SlUlilfi 

Allc-c  Ctiivy,  A.  n,.  (Hifillii. 

Knimn  Unnicttp.  A.  Jl..  Ottfrlii-ln. 

Ili-rnuiii  Fisilici-.  A.  II..  \Vlu-!iU.ii. 

-Mirinlo  Ijivcr.  (.■rail  nil  If  nf  Arl   hisliUitf.  Chipu 

Cora   Smiill,   iiniU'rurailuiiti'.   Cfxronl.  Olili).     II 
f«-hoiils  (iT  niiisU'. 

Kiirollnii'nt   In   high   seliool 

Total  enrollment  iu  Ki'aili'n  und  liiifli  scliocil 

Nninlier  of  i:\r\s  graiiuiili'il  liisl  yiiir  (liiii;ii 

Nunilier  of  lioys  h'radiia led  last  .vear  il!Ki:il 

NumlMT  In  this  class  who  went  to  folleiic 

N«nilieT  nf  (jnuUmtes  Mince  schoiil  was  oriiiinizi'd. 
NnmliiT  of  theso  who  hiuc  iiltt'iidi'd  ciillcKe 
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AVALKKRTON   IIICII   S<'lIO()L. 
A.  E.  Cliiwsuii.  SiilH'HiilciKlfiil. 
Urt^niilzwl,  ]KH4.    ('omuilssluiie<l.  IfHil. 
SuiMTlntotKlciilH.  wltli  dutex  of  wivicc; 

I.  C.  Hnmlltoii 1301-1902 

A.  E.  Clnwsoti 1903-1D04 

Princlpnis  iiud  assistants: 

J.  A.  Jones. 

A.  E.  Rowell. 

A.  H.  Barber. 

Jolin  Bear. 

S.  C.  Urey. 

A.  E.  Jones. 
WlillaiD  Clem. 
J.  W.  Rlttenger. 

B.  8.  Steele. 
A.  8.  Whltiner. 
I-Hiner  McKesHi-n. 
O.  V.  Wolfe. 

High  sohool  ttNicIiera  anil  milijecls  tliey  tench; 

A.  K.  i.'lawxoii,  I'liysk-s,  Botany.  Zmllofty.  AIk'-I'M.  Ommelry,  Trit- 
on oiuetry. 
O.   V,  WulTe.  Hhotorlo  anil  ('oniiMisillon.  .Vmerlcnn  ami  Kngllsli  T.it- 
iTatiire,  .\uclDnt,  MtHlia'viil  ami  .Moilcrii  IJislory.  I'allii  llH-KlnulHR 
CjeBiir),  Cicero,   Virgil. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  liigh  schiwU  teai'hers,  inoimlliic  sn  peri  n  ten  dent. 

Tralniiif:  of  teachers; 

.\.  K.  (-lawHon.  A.  B.,  from  Inillnnn  irniverslt.v. 

<).  V.  Wolfe,  unOfruriiihiale  of  Valiianifco  Collesc  Hve  terms. 

Kate  Togarly,  gra(lnnl(>  nf  lioinc  selionls. 

Ktlna  Vincpnt,  frrflrtunte  iif  home  whimls. 

Ad's.   Lizzie  Towiiseml.  graiiiiale  of  J'l.MtiniirlL  High  Scliool;    klnder- 
gurlen  work  In  ClilcaEij. 

Knrollment  fu  high  ncIiodI 3;( 

Total  enroilnu'iit  in  ^radeM  and  high  kcIiooI 240 

Xnmlier  of  girls  grndmiliit  last  year  (HHi-t) S 

Nnmlier  of  lioys  grailiuited  last  year  (IlUHi 5 

XnmlHT  In  this  elass  that  wi-nt  to  (college None 

Niiuilicr  of  griidnatfs  slni'e  s<'liin)l  ivns  iirtranlKcd (HI 

Xnmlier  of  IlicKe  who  Imve  altcndcil  <iilli>ge l.l 
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WASHINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  F.  Axtell,  SiiperlntendeDt. 
Organised,  1876.    Oomuiissioned.  181)8. 
Super! DteadeutH,  with  iIiiIps  of  service: 

Mr.  Cole — 

D.  E.  Hunter 1876-1885 

W.  F.  Hoffman 1885-1894 

W.  F.  Axtell 1894-1904 

Principals  and  aBsUtants: 

A.  O.  Fulkerson. 

Job.  L.  Wallace. 

C.  F.  Maxwell. 
High  school  teachers  and  aubjecta  they  teacb: 

Hamlet  Alton,  Geometry. 

H.  R.  GerB,  Chemistry  and  German, 

H.  C,  Wadsworth,  Biology. 

Sue  H.  Beece,  Latin. 

J.  M.  Vance,  English. 

C.  G.  Llebhardt.  Algebra  and  History. 

J.  M.  Black,  Music. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  tnclnding  superintendent. 

?862.50. 
Training  of  teachers: 

W.  V.  Axtell,  A.  B..  Imliann  University:  student  Chicago  University. 

H.  Allen,  undergraduate  of  Franklin  College. 

H.  Wadsworlh.  B.  8.,  Indiana  University. 

H.  R.  Gers,  B.  H.,  Indiana  University. 

J.  M.  Vance,  undergraduate  Indiana  University. 

('.  G.  Liei>hardl,  undergraduate  Indiana  University. 

Sue  II.  Iti-eee.  A.B.,  Indiana  University, 

.1.  M.  BItick.  Music. 

p:iir<»llnient  lu  high  kiIiooI 162 

Tolnl  enrollment  In  grailes  and  high  school 1,600 

Numlier  of  girls  grndimted  Inst  year  fliXKt) l.'i 

NnnilKT  of  iinys  griuhiatod  last  year  (IWKll ft 

Xiimber  lu  this  rhiss  that  went  to  collie 3 

Number  of  graduates  since  xehoul  was  organized 300 

NumlH>r  of  these  who  have  attended  eiillege "5 

WATERLOO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
W.  R.  Alnionii,  Superintendent. 
UrganlKed.  186."..     1'ommlssloned.  1887. 
Kuperiutendents: 

M.  -M.  Harrison. 
L.  B.  (irimu. 
11.  H.  Keep. 
M.  D.  Smith. 
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PrilK'llKlls   !>tKl    ilNsIs 

II.  M.  Coe. 
-Mr.  Kinj;W!ilt. 
M.  It.  Slliltli. 


.Mill 


IliftU 


■|)l«'i-. 


III.',-  1 


ii'li: 


Mary  L.   I.i'Iiiut.  Miit1icmntk-s,  I^illii.  Hixjk  kef  plug,  English. 

W.  S,  AIniuiiil,  Scli'Uci-,  IliHtory,  C'lvU-a.  ICiiKlisli. 
AvfTH^if  yporly  snliiry  of  liigli  si'Ium)]  iciylifcs,  hiiJuiiiiig  mipiTluteiidonl, 

?7.-.«l. 
Ti'iiliiliig  uf  tfiK-lifi-K: 

Two,  nurntiil  kcIid"!:  cue.  Iliiilci':  oin'.  -Mrs.  Btiikor'n  klmlcrKnrtpn; 
un^  Ann  Arbor:  oik-.  Iii;:li  h^iOiciiit. 

Kiiroltmeut  in  tilt-'li  si'lionl 42 

Toliil  Mirollm™i  In  sniiii-s  iin<l  IiIkIi  sr^li-ol 2") 

Nnniber  of  girls  grinhiiiii-il  liisi  yi-.ir  illiKl) 2 

NnniliiT  o(  l)o.vs  firiidinitcd  Insl  jc.ir  (1'-NK!i 3 

NnnilHT  [n  this  vIush  IIi:iI  iviTit  l<i  collcui' None 

Xniulier  of  Rnidniiti-s  siin'i-  scliiml  wiis  ii[;;;iJiixi;<i -.  ,  No  record 

NnniliiT  or  llicsi'  n-h.)  hnvo  iitt.-iiilwi  ciilli'irc No  iliita 

AVAVKi.ANH  urriii  Sril(»(M.. 

Kn|.rrt  Sinii.kiiis.  Siiiici'lnl..n.i.>nl. 
OrKiiniKoJ.  IRSI.    Coiiiniissiimfil.  IIKII. 
SniHM-iiilfndotiifi.  wllli  diitrs  of  sfrvi.-c: 

Muri-iiH  A.  Moffill, 

W.  V.  Miiiignjui 190II-IIW3 

Itnpcrt    Simiikins 1903-1904 

I'rhiHpiils  and  ilssIsIiuiIn: 

.Montn  Aiulcrson. 

llorlliii  M.  SwilziT. 

Itiisi'  Ciiniiiiiiflinni. 
1II;:1J  si'liu^il  li':i>']it>rs  iiiiil  snl>ji'<'ts  Uu-y  Irncli: 

ituiii'rt  Siini.kiiis,  Ilislory,  Miillii-miillcs  nnil  Pliysi.-s. 

Monin  Amk-rson,  I.^iliii.  Kn>.-li«li  uud  Mnsi.-. 

Ko.ii-  Cimninf-lLiini,   I'liystoioiry.  < icotfriuiliy.  CoiiinrTciiil  rji^oKrniiliy. 
Alui'liru.  <'oui|ioi'iiion  iinil  lilli-riitnri'. 
AvcraKf  yciirly  siiliir.v  of  Iilcli  scIiihiI  (I'ticliorK.  Ini-lmliiis  KiiiHTlntondont. 

.f.-.;!:!. 
TriiinliiK  of  lyat-hers; 

IfujHTt  .Sinii'kins.   A.   B.,   M.  A,.  1,1,.  H..  Inili.m.i   l-niv.>isity. 

Monlii  Andi'iKon.  jrmduntc  Sr.Ttf  Nornml. 

Iliisi;  CniinliiKliiim.  prnilnnlf  Stnio  N'oiiiiiil. 

Knrollnifnt  in  iii^li  scliool fil 

Total  inirollnicnt  in  grndi's  nnd  lii^li  «<-1hjii1 2411 

Nnnilicr  of  gErls  {.Tniltijitcd  Inst  .vi-nr  li'MrM 8 

NuniLor  of  lioys  urmhiHtcd  hist  year  {V.vK'.t T, 

Nninl.IT  or  pnHi  In  Itils  c-lnss  Unit  wont  to  .ollciTi- I 

Nnnilii-r  of  i-'riiiliinlfs  sincr  si-liool   wjis  .ir;.'iinizcci 82 

Nunilier  of  tlim-  « liu  liiivi-  iilli-ndcl  ciUpki- 16 
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WCST  I,.\l-'AVKTTI-:  llHJll  SflKKH,. 
E.  W.  Litwri'iice.  Siiiicrliilcmlmt. 
OrKiiiilzcil.  l»)r>.     l'oii]iiilKsiii[io[l.  1S!I5. 
Siijiprinli-ndcnts.  ivitli  diilrs  of  si'i'vl<i': 

Ilonnv  Ellla isai-l!* 

E.   W.  Ijltti-eiiw IIXHI-ISH 

HIkIi  fchool  teachiTs  miil  milijocls  tlioy  tciicli; 
1'',  K  Tnu'ksiess,  Srinu-c  mid  Upriiind. 
Alfi-pil  A.  Miiy,  Liitlti  mia  Ccrmim. 
Piililiiic  KIpfftT.  ItlstiTj-  iind  Lilernliiri'. 
Florii  Itolvei'ts.  Mnllioiimtics  itnil  Kii^lisli. 
Avfni«c  yi'jirl.v  salary  of  liltili  scIiih)1   lfin-lii-rf.   iiicliiiliui;  su|HTliiti'inli>i 
*fiH:i. 


Wkst  LaFayettk  }Iii;h  Sciiim)).. 
TniiiiiiiK  "f  Ifiiclicrs: 

F.  K.  TriH'ksfss.  A.  11..  froiii  Vwlw  riiivcrsily. 

DaiJlmc  Kieffer.  sdi.lrnt  in  I'uriluf  riiivrrsKy. 

Floni  lt<il«'rls,  A.  It..  I'lii.l.if  ruivi'isiiy. 

Mlri'il  A.  M;iy.  A.  11..  fcciii  \V.".si..r.  iiliii>. 

KiifoUm.'iii  111  hlKh  scIiDnl iji; 

ToliLl  cnroniin-iit  iTl  grinlfs  niiil  lii;:li  si-l I .-,;•■» 

XiiiiiliiT  of  Kills  CTnilnnli'.!  liisl   .vc;ii'  tl'm;!] 9 

NuiiiliiT  i.f  buys  Knidliiilfil  liisl   yi'iir  ll!Mi;!i fi 

Xuiiiln'i'  hi  IhiN  diiHB  Ihiil  \wu{  u>  .■i]llc!:c 1:; 

Xuliilicr  i>f  Kr:itluiil('H  s[tl<.-i>  soIidoI  wan  ulKimlzi'il H-'i 

Xuiiilicr  of  tlicso  who  huvi'  uttt'tiiitil  t'olk'Kf 43% 
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WESTFIELD  IIIOH  SCHOOL. 
W.  A.  JeKHUp.  Supurluteudciit. 

Oreuniised.  .    <'oiiiinlii»loii«l,  1896. 

Superintendt^ntu: 

W.  C.  Diiy.  thiw  .venrB. 

W.  A.  Je^Rup,  fmir  years. 
Princlpuls  and  asBistHiilH: 

Gail  Whlt«. 

Lara  V.  Ilaiiiia. 

Laura  Lnuglimnn. 

JesRle  Smith. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  Ihe.v  tench: 

H.  Kenj'on.  IIlHtorj'  and  4ieop;raphy. 

W.  P.  Black.  Science. 

.rcRHlc  Snitth.  I^liu  and  EuKllsh. 

W.  A.  .Te)wui>,  MfitlieniatlcH. 
Average  yearlj-  salary  of  high  kcIioo!  teKcliern.  Including  superintendent. 

$593.75 
Training  of  teachers: 

W.  A.  Jfssup.  A.  B.,  Earlham  College. 

Jessie  Smith,  A.  B.,  IndlBDa  University. 

W.  P.  Blacit.  A.  B..  Wahash  College. 

H.  Kenyon,  graduntc  academy. 

Enrollment  tu  high  school tMi 

Total  enrollment  in  gi'ades  iind  high  school 3tKi 

Xumlier  of  ;.'irls  grixluatKl  lust  year  (IWB) 4 

Xuniber  of  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) fl 

Number  in  this  claKs  that  went  to  college 1 

Number  of  graduates  since  school  was  organized ftO 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 23 

WHITIN(J   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Kol>ert  L.  Hughes.  Superlntendeiii. 
Organized.  1898.    Commissioned,  1002. 
Su  port  men  dents,  with  dates  of  service: 

J.  M.  \Voo<) 18(18- ISflJt 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Honimun lSOO-1000 

Ilobert  L.  Hughes 1000-1904 

Principals  and  assistants: 

Eugene  (Jates. 

R.  r-.  Hughes. 

John  C.  Hall. 
High  school  teachers  and  subjects  they  teach: 

John  C.  Hall,  Science  and  Mathematics, 

Mary  Stoerleln,  Latin  and  Eltglish. 

Edith  Faucher,  German, 

Edith  GlaHfclter,  Cni.iiiierclnl  Branches  and  History. 

Mabel  F.  Doty.  Music  and  [>r.;wlng. 

J.  C.  Jones,  Manual  Trataios. 
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AverHR?  j'l'iii'l.v  sahivy  uf  IiIkIi  m-IiooI  li-n<'lit<rH.  Including  k  n  peri  n  ten  dent, 

f»4l!.S5. 
TmliiliiK  (jf  leavlitTH: 

RolHTt  L.  IIuKlH-s.  A.  B..  A.  M..  UnivLTslt.v  of  riiieji(,'o. 

.IdIiij  C.  Iliili,  A.  It..  Uiiivei'Hil.v  <>r  Illinois. 

Miiij-  Sloerlein.  A.  It..  l..«n  t'olliw. 

Edilli  Faiielipr.  A.  11.,  Xortliwi-Mteni  Viilvernll.v. 

MHIi  aliidfiutiT.  A.  I(..  WaMliiniiton  Uiilvi-rHity.  and  A.  M-  Tlnivers- 
ily  1)1  L-Iilciiw). 

.1.  v..  .lones.  irnlvctsl1,v  of  Illinois. 

EurulliiK'ut   iu  hlttli  mhool GO 

Tiiliii  (.'iirullmeiit  in  ({■'■"leH  luid  IiIkIi  xelimil K2i> 

NiinilHT  of  (jirl«  tfi'iid Killed  Insl   yciLi-  (llMKlj 4 

Numln'r  iif  Iuijm  Kriiduuted  IiihI  yeiir  (liKKI) 1 

Kiiinlier   in   this  t-liiHH   llinl   \v<<nt   to  <:(illege 2 

Nniiiliei'  of  griiduiileH  nince  xi'liuol  whn  orpinlztHi 14 

Nnmliei-  of  (liiwe  who  haw  iittended  eolii'ge 4 

WlNIH-'Al.l.,  HKJII  SCHOOL, 
.lolin   Oweno.   »iiiH>rititt>tideDt. 
Orcittil^ied.  ISili).    ConitnlsKloned.  lEMH). 
Snpei-iiileudentK,  wilii  iliites  of  Kcrvice: 

Osejir  H.   Wliliiinis 

.Tolin   Owens 1901-1!»04 

I'l-itidimlii  uml  iiHslKtiiiits: 

Slell.T  Slirader. 

Flora  Gujer. 

Muude  Hoiiiiett. 
Higli  sebooi  tenciiers  uud  suliJectH  liiey  teacli: 

Mnudo  ilennett,  Lutin.  MDtlieniutii'x  nnd  Histor.v. 

,Ioliu  OwenM,  SfleiU'e  iind  Uterjiliire. 
Av<^rii):e  yeiirl.v  sjiltir,v  of  liixli  HeiiOdl  teuelipi-M,   itii'hidiiiR  sii  peri  ii  ten  dent. 

$480. 
Tralnint,'  of  teucliere: 

Fioni  (iiiyei-,  Ki'udniite  of  Fniiildin  ('olle^r. 

Stetln  i^iirnder.  niidi'i'Krtidniite  St]it)>  Nonniil  Kelionl. 

Mnnde  Heniiett,  nndei'i-riidiinle  Stuti-  I'niversil.v. 

<*si".ir  WilliniiiK.  gViidniile  Stiilc  Noi'lnnl  Selioii!. 

.lolui  Owens,  gi-ndniite  Sl:itc>   Normal   SelLool  nnd    Knniklln   folUw; 
A.  M.,  work  111  l''riinkltn  Colleue. 

KiiroUnient    in    liiuli    ^-.-lic.ol .TO 

TiilJil  enrollmeni   in  Kfiidrs  nnd  liiRli  sciine' :iOn 

NumluT  of  Rli'ls  Erndniited  lust  j-pnr  (I™'-'"-  .    2 

Xunil)ei-  of  Ihoys  grndniited  Inst  yenr  (VMM 8 

XniulMT  in  tills  clnss  tliiit  weni  to  pollege 5 

Xnnthei'  of  grnduiitrH  since  seliool  wus  orgiinized 25 

Nuuibei'  of  Ihi*e  ivlio  Inive  ntteiided  eollege 12 
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WILLI  AM  Sl'UItT  lllcai  SCUOOL. 

S.  ('.  HjiiKMjii.  t!uiH'ri[iti'Udi'iit. 
Oi'iiKiiizcd,  lSr<5.    1'otiiiiiissiuiii'd.  1K8T. 
Stipe  I'll  I  loud  I'll  Is.  Willi  iliilCH  (if  st'ivki': 

S.  C.  lliiusoii 1885- 

I'rliK'ilMils  iiml  asyishiiils: 

Muiiilo   Slfiiiiis lS!Kt-lKfl4 

Kiliia  W0I111.T,  iiritii^ii.;il 1S1H-1SH7 

Cimw.   <i.    Ihivls,   |H'l(n-l|)iLl IMIT-ISKX) 

Kilwir  AWI.b.  iirliiiiiiiil liCHVimM 

Lydiji  (!i-iiiiiiiT.  iisxiMrmil lSll7-l>af.l 

Will.    Kviiiis,    unwistmil 1S1K)-11MI1 

.Mrs.  Sr,  V.  M.-Ciii-<i.  !issisliiiit llllH-l!Ml4 

Iligl.  sHiciil  K'licluTs  jiml  suliJc-iH  tUcy  IcHfli: 

S.    f.    lliiiis.iii.    Uisloi-y.    KiiKliMli.    Ituliiny.    I'Ii.vnR-k.    I'liysl«K""I>liy. 

ItiK.kkoi'pluu. 
UiiCiir  Wflili.   [^illii.   Cii-siir.   rkctii.   Vircll,   riiiuc  iiuU  SolUI  IIoihh^ 

oiry  iirul  flvlrs. 
.Mrs.  .M.  F.  Mi'I'iinl.  Ihst  iinil  sccunil  .vi-iii-  KiiKlisli.  flisl  iiixl  siHuiid 
.v.'Hi-  Alm-I.rii.  iiiKl  a  lllilf  wi.rk  in  i-iKlilLi  ynir. 
Avt>i':iK<<  yi'iii-ly  siilnry  uf  lii;;li  scliiiol  ti'iLclieiH,   liu-lutliuK  HU|H-r]iiti'iiJi.-iit. 

S.H(i. 
Triihiint.-  of  i.-hi'Iuts: 

S.  r.  II:niHi>ii.  i-tiiiii.ktitl  tciiiliiTs'  loiiiso.  two  yt'iirs.  In  Wpstflold 
I'olk'iio:  it.  S'..  M.  S.  ami  A.  .M.  lal<T  rrcmi  Name  Instltutlou:  A.  M. 
alKu  friiiu  IJiiif  UniviTKity,  Kansas;  Hitiilcnt  lu  Miami  C'-oiisiTra- 
lovy  (if  Musk';  jicsl  ui-iiihiiili-  slmk'nl  In  F;n;.'l1sli,  Si-liool  OrgniilEii- 
Ik.u  and  lif..ki«.v,  University  of  Clilonso,  IfMiO. 
K<l«tii-  Wokk,  p'ailuiilr  [nillana  Stiitt;  Normal  SduKii:  alco  (iiirsuliiE 

a  coiii-sc  In  Indiana  Univofsity. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  MifiHil,  p-ailiialc  Indiana  Stiil,.  Niirmal  Sclmiil 

Kiinilliiii-nt  In  hlsli  wiliool 4:i 

Total  I'lLrollinc'iit  in  Kradi-s  and  liigli  ki-Iio*iI 300 

Nnmln'V  of  girls  gradunt<'(i  last  j-oar  (l!>ii;(i 4 

Numlii'r  of  lioys  (.'rad  11:1  led  last  year  <l!Hi:ti G 

Xiinilier  In  this  daps  tlinl  went  to  tollr't'e 2 

Xnnilier  of  jiindnntos  since  !<elionl  was  (H'gaiiiKi'd SI 

NnniliiT  iif  llii'se  wli..  Iiavc  allt'iid.il  t-c.llf^-e 41 
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Willi AMSi-OKT  Hniii  School. 
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WINAMAC   HKIH   SCHOOL. 
W.  H.  Ki'lly,  Siii>pilntfii<lciit. 
OrKiiuized.  IXS!).    CotiiiiilsNlotifil.  IK!M). 
SiipprlnlciKli'ulH.  Willi  ilatcs  of  Kcrvlci-; 

A.  T.  Rpid 1SS1).1«!W 

J.  O.  Jones I«l3-l«tr. 

C.   \V.   Kliiniicll lH!ir..l«l7 

A.  T.  Rpld 1SH7-1!«H 

W.  II.  Kflly liKillwn 

rrinripnlM  luid  aHsiHtiiiil!^: 
Kuiiua  Itulihicoii. 
Kiitliryn  T>fl^'i.'.v. 
Ciirrli'  Mh thews, 
Alfred  Hober. 
J.  E.  Ijijlon. 
It.  «.  Taylor. 

B.  M.  HeiKlrk-kR. 
AllM-rt  Reel). 

Jllllil  B.  Mill'liruUBh. 

EilKiir  I*!i<.'kiir(t. 

Llda  M,  I,aytoji. 

Mary  Mat'Hnltoii. 
Illuh  school  leiicbers  ami  nuhJeelK  tliey  (encli: 

W.  H.  Kelly.  U.  S.  History.  KiikIIhIi  and  Itookkeepliii.'. 

AllMirt  Ilee[).  MatlieinatloH  and  I'liyslcs. 

KdKnr  Packnrd.  EntrllKl)  nnd  Ilolany. 

Mary  Mu<:HHtton,  Latin  and  lieneral  History. 
Areragp  yearly  aaliiry  of  Idgh  scliiiol  teueliei's.   Iiu-hiitlnj;  sniierlnteiident. 

SitoO. 
Training  of  toat'bcrs: 

W.  H.  Kelly,  A.It.,  Indiana  UnlverBlty, 

Allterl  Rppp.  A,  ».,  Od'anw  University. 

Edgar  Packard.  (iraiUmle  ludianu  Slate  Norniiil  Seluiol. 

Mary  .Mac'Hatton.  A.  ».,  Indiana  fnlvcrsity. 

Kuroliment  In  IiIeIi  nciinol sii 

Total  enrolimpnt  In  jrraiies  and  IiIkIi  sclioo] 44:t 

N'linilier  of  >,'lrls  gnKlnated  lant  year  (llUKt) 4 

Nlimlier  of  Ijo.va  ^radniiled  last  year  (HMKli 4 

Nnmber  in  this  clatJs  tliat  weni  to  coUene 1 

Niimlier  of  gradnates  sinee  soliooi  was  orgauijied TO 

Nnniher  of  tliesp  wlio  liave  attended  college 33 
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Win  AH  AC  High  School. 

WOtJ-OTT  HIliH  SCHOOL. 
K.   K.   Itizev.  Suiierliiti-mlent. 

(>ri!;iiuli'.i'il.  l.S'.rj.    (■iiiiimtHHliiniij.  IIMKS, 

SlIJII'lilllPIKll'llls.    Willi  <llltl'H   of   SlTVlll-; 

Milt'  [{<i:ulK ISH-J-lSftfl 

E.  B.  Riwr lWtB-1904 

fi'itu-lputK  mill  iiKKlHiniitK: 

WiTl  R.  Xwl.  i.ricK-linil. 

Anna  Ida  StiillK.  iiukIhIhiii. 
HiKli  Mi'hool  ti-nclicrH  iiikI  siiIiJi'i-Ih  tlii'y  li'iii-li: 

K.  B.  Rlzer.  HiMlor.v.  Ceonniiiliy  mul  I'li.vsii-s. 

Wert  R.  NpcI,  Altilhenmtii'M  iiDil  Btitmi.v. 

Annii  Ida  Stiiltz.  I^tln  nnil  Etitilii'li. 
Avt'raf;e  yt>nrly  xiilnry  of  lilfili  ki-Iioi>]  ti>arlK'i's,  liii'liuliti^  sutx-rlntenflpnt. 

f7L>0. 
Traltilnij  ot  leocUers; 

E.  B.  Rlzer.  uudergradunte  of  I'urtlue  and  of  liidlntiu  Universities. 

Wert  R.  Neol,  underBriidimle  of  Indiiinn  llnivcrsiiy. 

Anna  Ida  Stultz.  griidnatf  of  Indliiuii  University. 
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KiirolliiHiit  111  liiiili  scliuol Sir 

Tiittil  enrollment  In  xrndos  iiiid  tjlgli  htIioo) 'MU 

NunibiT  of  Rlrls  grzuluntod  loatypur  (1003) O 

Number  of  boys  KTUduuted  last  yeiir  lUHKfi 2 

Xitniticr  In  tliis  i'Iiisb  Ihxit  went  to  (-ollrj;o O 

Nuiuliei'  of  grniluiilex  Since  Rclioul  iviih  oiifiinlKeU 40 

Xuiiilier  of  tliesK'  wlio  linvt!  iittendcNl  t-oHego 1(1 

WINriltrSTKlt   IIUIII  SCIIOUL. 

Osnir  II.  Iftiker.  i^ntierlutendeut. 
Organlsii-d.  1S72.     Commisslonwl,  1S.S2. 
Superintendent B,  with  diiles  of  servl<i>: 

John  CooiK-r 1870-1873 

1x1)  Ault IR73-1877 

K.  H.  Biiller lS7T-lS8fi 

C.  II.  Wood 188U-1801 

l-'.   S.  Caldwell .....ISai-lfWi 

H.  W.   Bowerw 1S!i2-18!>r> 

Omir  It.  Uaker 1805-1004 

I'riiK-lliiilK  and  asslMlunts: 

1..  R  I^uiime. 

Lee  Ault. 

E.  II.  Uullei'. 

tMI.  W-MHi. 

J.  W.  Polly. 

H.  \V.  Bowers. 

V.  S.  (Mldwell. 

Usear  R.  Baker. 
Hisli  seh.H.l  feaeliiTs  and  sni.jeels  tliey  te;idi: 

l.ee  T..  Driver,  Miillieinalli'.s  and  Setenee. 

Clareriee  K.  MeKinney.  Latin  and  Ceriuan. 

KiLiiiia  (i.  Kii):)^.  Kimlisli  and  History. 

Oscar  K.  Haker,  ('ivies  ami  rlLi'mistry. 
Average  yearly  salary  of  iii^'li  m-1loiiI  teaeliers,  liichtdltit;  Kniierinleiidcul. 

»si.-,. 
TraininK  of  leacliers: 

Lee  L.  llriver.  normal  and  eollejie  work. 

C.  K.  MeKinney.  coliese  work. 

I'Tmma  EiiKle.  eolle;;e  work. 

OM-ar  li.  Baker,  normal  and  aeademy  work. 

Enrollment   In  lilt;li  selioni 100 

Total  enrollmtnt  in  jrrades  and  lifnU  selaml 77-J 

KiimUer  of  slrls  graduated  la-sf  year  IVXi'.l} S 

XliuiLer  of  lK)ys  sradiiaH-d  last  year  |I!I0;!,I II 

Xnmlier   in   lliis  elass   thai   went   to  rolle;;e 0 

.VitnilH'r  of  ^-raduales   siiiee  srliool   was  orfianiKed !!7:! 
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Higli  school  leooliera  and  siilijpcts  tliej  tench: 

D.  A.  Mttlc.  UMii  niMi  Aljieln-ii. 

Elleu  L.  I'lel.  asMlHttint.  Ilititory  iiikI  BtiKllsli. 
AvcraKt'  ypHrly  Miiltiry  of  lilijli  i«.-1hh)1  toacUers.  including  uuiwrliitendi^nt, 

feav. 

Tnilnlii)!;  uf  touchers: 

D.  A.  Little,  gradiiittc  ol!  Stale  NorinnI  hicLooI. 

Klleu  Piel.  ^rnduiite  of  Ann  Arlior  University. 

W.    B.    Von    (jorder,    graduate   of   Taylor    L'nlverHlly;     also    under- 
gradunte  of  Ctilcago  University, 

Kurollment  in  hlgli  school 73 

Total  enrollment  In  grades  and  liigh  school 415 

Number  of  girls  graduated  last  year  (1003) 8 

Number  ot  boys  graduated  last  year  (1903) 2 

Number  In   this  class   that   went   to  college 2 

Number  ot  graduates  slace  school  was  organized 19t^ 

Number  of  these  who  have  attended  college 4fi 

ZIONSVIL-LE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
H.  F.  Galllmore,  Superintendent. 
Organized.  ISS.").     Commissioned.  1902. 
awpwintendpnrs;  wtth'  dates  of  service; 

A.    It.    .T01LI.H 18RB-J888 

.M.  n.  Avery 1888-1894 

II.  V.  GiLlltmorc ISiM-lWM 

Prlni!l[ials  and  asKlstanta: 

Flora  A.  MenninKcr. 

Riltia  .lohnMin. 

Susie  M.  Aldrlcli. 
High  Kfhool  tcm-hiTs  and  subjecis  they  teach: 

Siwle  M.  Aldrlch.  Eiiiiilsh  and  tJcrman. 

.\.  K.  .Mlllx.  MarhcmatU-Kand  Itixtory. 

11.  1-.  IJalliniore.  Scloii.e  and  Hlsl.iry. 
Average  yc>arly  Miihiry  of  high  si-huiil  tcacliers.  Includhijr  sui>erlntendent. 

Training  of  tcu<-li<>rs: 

II.   F.  (iallimiirt',  HniM'rlnlcndi'ur.   Indiana   Slate  Nonnni   School  and 

uiHlerk'raduati'  Indiana  riilverslly. 
Sn«le    M.    Aldrlcli.    Mli'lilgfin    Stiilc    Normal    School.    Jli.liigan    fnl- 

N.  K.  Milln,  undiTfn-iiihmte  Xolrc  Dame  and   Indiana  I'nlversltles. 

Knrollnu'iil   In  higli  j^diool 52 

Total  enrolhiicMK  In  gr;iil.>s  awl  high  school 323 

NuinlK'V  of  irlrls  gradniited  hint  year  il'-HKIi I 

NundiiT  of  liiiys  j;niduatcd   las)   yi'ar  {l!m;!l « 

Xnniber  In  this  i-hiss  who  wi>nt  Ir.  college 3 

XmnlHT  of  Kradaalcs  sine  si'Ihm.1  was  orgunizcd 92 

Xnniber  of  these  who  have  attended  college 42 
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B.    TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.     GENKRAL  STATEMKNT. 

Tiip  greatest  activity  in  liigh  school  circles  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  in  tlie  townships.  The  new  transfer  law 
has  promoted  high  schools,  while  the  new  high  school  law  has 
improved  them  in  quality.  It  is  now  required  as  a  prerequisite 
that  there  shall  be  at  least  twenty-five  common  school  graduates 
of  school  ago  residing  in  the  township.  This  last  law  checked 
the  organization  of  small  high  schools  throughout  the  state  inci- 
dent to  tlip  attempt  to  defeat  the  transfer  law.  In  nearly  every 
case  new  high  schools  are  now  organized  only  where  the  demands 
are  strong  and  the  conditions  favorable. 


2.     THE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW. 

HOOI.  p.  5U.    Appmvt-cl  Marrh  11, 1901:  In  t(>rp<-  Mk>-.  ISOI.) 

T1u>  hHiooI  IruHlrfs  slinll  take  cUnret-  nf  Ibi-  <>i1u(!ational  olTnlrfi  of 
tlii'ir  ri>s|M'i'tlw  t«wn»lil|)s.  tiiwiiH  luul  citlcB.  They  utmll  I'liipliiy  lenchprft. 
fstiililisli  unci  liiratp  i-onvi'tilcntly  n  siiIfli'lfTit  iiuiiilicr  nf  scliooln  for  the 
I'lliirntliui  cif  till'  clillilri'ii  lliprclii.  nml  InilM.  nr  othirwEsf  pr<)Vlil('.  autt- 
nlil<-  liiiiirU'M.  hirtilturt'.  n]>|iitriitiiK  luitl  nllit>r  iiriii'leti  ami  t-ilucatluiiHl 
iiliiiliimceH  iiH^cSHiiry  for  tin-  tlioroiicli  oi->;iLiilzniIoii  iiixl  oltSclciil  mniin)(P- 
ni<>nt  for  Miikl  wlioiilx.  Snt'li  sclioul  IniHtePH  iiiiiy  iilso  <-slu1>n»i|i  and 
nmliilnlii  fii  tbeir  restieclivc  i-Di'iiiii'iitlonii.  iik  iii>iir  rhi-  i-i>iitt'r  of  th(>  tiiwn- 
slilfi  ns  Hii-niH  wist'.  Hi  li-iinl  ciiu-  wimriili-  jini'lcit  liicli  wliool.  In  wlilcli 
slinll  he  iiilinlttMl  all  impIN  wlio  mv  Hiidlr'lciitly  ndviiiiifiE:  Provliled. 
TImt  llie  wliix)]  Irustpi-i*  of  two  or  niiiri'  si-liooi  (sir|Kir«tIoiis  may  PMtiib- 
llsli  nnil  iiiiiEiitiiln  joliil  sniili'il  lil&li  si'lio<)l|s|  In  ]li>ii  of  scptirntc  Rrudetl 
lilgli  si'liiHils,  iiml  wlicn  ko  (lone  llii>y  Jointly  Nliall  tmvi-  the  i-iin-.  luaiiaRe- 
iiic'iit  iinil  tmiliiti'iiaiici'  ili<-r(>iif:  rriivi<Ii-<l  fiirllKT.  Tlint  atiy  truHti-e. 
iuNti'nil  lit  Imllilliiif  n  HCiiarnlc  tiraili'il  IiIkIi  !«'lioi>I  for  his  towimliiii.  fihall 
trjiiiMfiT  ilic  iiiiiiils  of  h\n  towiislii|)  i-oiniK'tfiit  to  piiter  a  gradnl  hlBh 
scliiml  li>  itnotlKT  si-liool  I'oiiiiiriitloii:  I'roviilitl  furtliiT.  Tlitit  .ill  |iay- 
iiii'iitn  of  liillioii.  iin)vlilfil  for  itiiili-r  thiH  net.  lu'retofiire  iiiutli-  liy  ki-IiooI 
li'iiHloi'K  for  Ktii'li  liljili  fchiiol  jirlvili'gi's  arc  hcn-liy  [t'Knlixcil:  I'ruvliled 
fiirllipr.  Tliat  nii  siu-li  finiilc'il  IiIkIi  xrlioiil  kIihII  \»'  so  liiiilt  iiiili>ss  there 
arc  lit  till'  lltiu-  Kurh  Iioiikc  Ik  ImlU.  ill  Icasl  t«-('iity-tivc  coiiiinon  school 
Ki'iiilitati's  of  Kcliool  nm*   rcHliIlii);  In  the  lowiishlp. 
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:{.     IITSTORY. 

Jt  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  before  the  middle  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth centnry  State  Super! ntondent  Mills  had  seen  tho  real  solu- 
tion of  tliP  jii-oblom  of  education  in  a  democracy,  and  had  named 
consolidation  as  the  key.  '  Out  of  this  thought  came  the  idea 
of  centers  of  learning  in  districts,  townships,  and  towns,  with 
eonihinations  possible  in  districts  and  townships,  and  finally  with 
combinations  possible  between  and  among  districts  and  townships. 
This  made  tho  township  graded  school  possible,  which  in  turn 
nrnde  possible  anil  neeessnry  tho  township  high  school.  Super- 
intendent Mills,  in  his  messages  to  the  legislature  in  the  forties, 
and  afterward  in  his  rejuirts  as  state  sujwrintendent  of  public 
instniction  goes  over  idl  the  arguments  for  consolidation  and 
centralization  of  district  (Schools;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  argu- 
ments have  never  been  improved  or  added  to.  It  was  tbmugh 
such  men  as  ilills  on  the  outside,  and  John  I.  Morrison,  chainnan 
of  the  educational  cnnimittee  in  the  constitutional  convention, 
that  education  received  recognition  in  the  new  constitution.  With 
the  new  cnnstihitinn  and  the  law  of  18">2,  the  township  became 
the  iKditicjil  and  tlie  school  unit  of  the  stjite.  This  fact  is  of  the 
largest  significaiK-e  in  dealing  with  the  Indiana  school  system, 
for  Indiana  was  probably  the  first  state  to  make  the  l.iwn^ibip  ihe 
schoid  unit.  Since,  it  has  lieen  adopted  by  other  states  in  the 
Union.  The  claims  made  for  it  and  admitted  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  new  constitution  gave  state  supervision,  and  the 
people  shortly  voted  in  favor  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools.  The  movement  fonvnrd  with  the  new  constitution  was 
interrupted  by  unfuvorablc  decisions  of  the  courts  and  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  civil  war.  In  the  early  sixties  from  these  causes  the 
schools  suffered  and  dropped  to  the  lowest  level.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  civil  war  lliat  the  revival  came.  The  su]>reme  (wiurt  held 
that  local  levies  for  tuition  and  cfimmon-sehool  revenues  were  con- 
stitutional, thus  making  it  possible  for  towns  and  townships  to  pro- 
vide f<u'  terms  of  school  of  res|>eetable  length.  TliJs  really  was 
the  l)eginning  of  local,  ]»ublic  high-scliool  educition.  The  law 
had  also  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  duty  of  township  trnstecs 
to  providf^  secondary  schools  for  ]iupi!s  who  have  complete<l  the 
work  in  the  grades.     Out  of  all  these  influences,  with  the  town- 
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ship  as  tlie  uuit  iiLcl  center  of  educational  activity,  the  township 
high  school  came.  It  was  an  evolution  and  came  naturally. 
Aeatlomies,  seminaries,  and  other  secondary  schools  gradually 
came  umler  the  eontn>l  of  tlic  towns  and  townships,  and  there 
are  few  private  or  denominational  preparatory  schools  left.  The 
closing  years  of  the  last  ceutnry  witnessed  a  rapid  development 
in  township  high  schools. 

The  township  high  school  was  usnally  lociitod  in  a  centrally 
situated  town,  hut  not  always.  There  arc  many  flourishing 
schools  in  rural  communities,  some  of  these  hearing  commissions 
from  the  stJite  hoard  of  education.  Some  of  these  schools  are 
Watcd  in  small  nmnieipalitics,  and  arc  organize!  jointly  l,«twcen 
town  and  township.  Others,  as  hinted  above,  arc  joint  township 
schools  imdor  the  management  of  two  or  more  townships. 
Tliese  schools  are  often  the  centers  of  really  great  learning,  liav- 
ing.  as  they  do,  some  of  onr  strongest  men  and  women  as 
teachers.  Bright  young  graduates  of  our  normal  schools,  eul- 
leges,  and  universities,  ainhitions  to  rise  in  the  profession,  come 
t"  those  selmols  and  attract  to  them  the  best  ymng  blood  in  the 
township.  The  result,  is  apparent  in  Increased  edncational  inter- 
est in  the  community.  The  course  of  study  is  made  to  appeal 
to  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  the 
time  ."pent  in  school  worth  while.  For  the  vast  majority  this  is 
(he  finishing  school,  and  it  is  made  to  mean  as  much  as  possible. 
And  so  it  becomes  a  great  educational  center,  and  marks  an 
eiMieh  in  the  lives  of  many  who  are  to  take  up  their  life-work  in 
its  shadow.  It  is  not  a  preparatory  school  for  eidlege,  though 
miiny  nf  its  graduates  go  to  eollcgc.  Its  aim  is  lo  do  the  best 
thing  it  can  for  those  who  presunniblv  will  go  no  farther.  Coni- 
ninnity  life  determines  our  cfmrse  of  study,  and  the  puplis  arc 
prepareil  for  life's  activities.  In  doing  the  best  thing  for  tho 
majority  who  do  not  enter  college,  we  have  found  that  we  are 
doing  the  best  thing  fnr  the  minority  wlm  do  go  to  college,  and 
we  have  come  to  believe  that  such  a  course  prepares  for  college 
best.  Tn  the  smaller  schools  couri^es  are  articulated  with  courses 
in  the  large  high  schools,  s.i  that  in  many  eases  where  good  work 
is  done,  and  where  the  teachers  are  known,  one,  two,  or  three 
years'  work  in  small  schools  is  accepted  in  full  and  given  credit 
for  credit  in  the  larger  high  school. 
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In  the  matter  of  school  aroliitpcture  thorc  has  been  great 
proprcss  in  the  state.  This  is  partieiihirly  true  witli  regard  to 
township  buildings.  Some  of  these  high  schools  are  housed  in 
modern,  well-equipped  buildings  that  are  models  in  every  w-ay. 

The  Nineveli  township  high  seliotil  in  Johnson  county  has 
been  in  operation  since  187^,  ami  is  probably  the  oldest  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  state.  It  was  established  by  the  abanilonin«ut 
of  three  district  schools  located  near  the  village.  The  higli 
school  is  in  the  center  of  the  village,  and  is  attended  by  all  the 
pupils  in  the  township  prei>ared  to  do  high-school  work.  I  find 
an  account  of  the  work  of  this  school  in  State  Superintendent 
Geeting'a  re]K>rt  of  ISiiS.  Superintendent  Geeting  gave  groat 
impetus  to  this  movement;  indeed,  his  name  and  the  growth  of 
the  township  high  schools  are  iiisejiarable  iu  Indiana.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  llic  Nineveh  schiwd  is  evidently  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  sch(K>l: 

It  Is  one  i)f  Hie  nioHt  potent  fm-lors  Iti  our  cimimuuity  for  (rooil,  ami  has 
uiiiliieRlkmalilj-  rnlscd  tlie  xliiniliml  of  iul<'lllKi-u<-L'.  nt  iinirHllt.v.  of  tnxte, 
anil  thiTofore,  of  life  iiniotiK  1hi>  [U4)]ilc.  Wliilt-  ii  Tew  In  Hie  tuwiisl)l|) 
are  viipose<l  tu  Iilfclier  (Hlui-iitlon.  the  V!i:<t  niiijcirlly  favor  tlio  srhrnil  autl 
would  not  do  wHliout  II.  Tlic  mcIkioI  lins  uuni.v  (ii'inluiti's  now,  some 
of  IbpDi  In  IiIkUit  liistHutlous  of  learning,  iind  Kotne  Itltliig  iiosltiona  of 
trust  In  (lifferent  parts  of  tlii'  cmnitry.  .Many  have  niurrleil  anil  settled 
)ii>re  In  the  tuwnHhlp,  anil  hnvi>  an  rlfviitlne  liilliirni.'e  ii|uin  the  com- 
uiunily.  The  prlneliml  Is  also  suiit>rln1i>iicl<>iil  of  tlii'  t;nKli-H,  ami  receives 
four  itiillni's  |M>r  day.  We  1inv<>  two  teacliers  dulnt;  hl|:h  school  work. 
Till'  princiiial  Is  a  collect'  graduate  with  ii  nitiMti-r's  decree,  unii  the  at*- 
slstnnt  Is  a  high  mcIiooI  );riiilniite.  and  litis  niadc  oilier  siifdnl  preiiaratlan 
for  her  work.  We  liavc  ii  four-yi'nr  i-oiirsc,  thoiicli  the  terms  are  only 
«lx  to  Hi'VPu  monllis.  The  chiinii-ter  of  the  work  done  Is  i'<un»l  to  that 
done  ill  any  of  tin-  hlfih  Kihm>ls  or  iiri'iuiniHiiy  nchools  of  the  slate,  no 
far  as  we  ko.  1  firmly  liclicvc  the  work  done  liy  our  i>ii[i1Ik  Is  far  sui>erlor 
to  that  done  in  the  inigcr  to«iw.  as  thi'n-  are  fewer  tliliigH  here  to  take 
attention  from  Hie  work.  Our  |iu|ills  raiiae  In  hri'  from  fourteen  to 
.twenty-two.  and  spend  au  nverjiRe  of  two  liourn  a  day  UiHin  eaeh  study. 
There  are  live  ftrnilnales  this  year,  two  fTOiii  town  and  three  from  tbe 
country.  Two  of  these  live  iiliniit  four  miles  distant,  and  their  parents 
have  conveye<I  them  luiek  ami  forth  for  tour  years.  In  this  connection 
I  would  stale  that  alwrnt  half  of  our  pH|>ils  live  upon  farms.  \o  |ii^vtAlon 
has  lieen  maile  liy  Hie  Iriistee  for  eonve,vaii<e.  hut  this  Is  not  felt  as 
heiiig  n  hardship,  as  Hiiiki'  llvlii;:  in  Hie  lonnliy  have  ritis  or  wheels  of 
their  own.  In  Hie  iir»t  year  thi-re  are  ten  iinplls;  In  the  second,  three; 
In  tlie  third.  f<mr:  and  In  tlie  fourth,  live.  In  Latin,  besides  the  prc- 
llinlnary  work  and  snimmar.  we  read  two  hooks  of  t'a-sar  and  three  of 
Virgil.     In  mathematics  we  (.-omplete  MHue's  High  School  Algebra  tmA 
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Wentworth'B  Plaiip  Cconictry.  We  give  two  years  to  Eiigllnh  litprature, 
two  years  to  gpncral  history,  one  yeur  to  gt'ology,  one  yesr  to  physlfS, 
!  year  lo  rlii-torit',  one  yt'iir  to  physical  geography,  and  three  months 


to  cfvtl  gov 

Aa  another  cxniiijile,  the  Straiighn  township  high  school,  in 
Henry  eoniitv,  is  typical  of  scores  of  schools  over  the  state. 
What  I  write  here  is  taken  from  a  recent  account  sent  to  mc  of 
the  work  of  this  school : 

The  towiiKhip  Kriidcd  m-hool.  wirli  a  hlRli  sehool.  wns  orgnnlzed  In 
Oelober.  18!>^  In  a  three-lmim  Ijulldlns.  wttli  three  teaehern  and  one 
liuiidred  Ave  iiiipils.  eiRlileeii  of  whom  eonstltnt<il  the  freshman  class 
of  the  hii;h  school.  Eight  of  these  freshuien  had  not  coiniik'ted  the  work 
III  the  I'Oiunion  schooN  nor  grades  and  as  a  coiiHeiiueiK'e  six  of  Ihem 
dn>p]>ed  out  the  flrsi  year.  Two  married  In  the  second  year,  and  ten  of 
the  original  eighlei'ii  tinlshrd  the  thn-e-year  eoni'se.  La«t  year  another 
room  was  sihled  to  the  tmllditig.  and  (here  are  now  fonr  teachers  and 
one  hundred  niid  twenty  pupils  with  a  foartli  year  added  to  the  hlgh- 
Hclioiil  course.  Tlii-  school  has  grsdiiatcd  tlilrly-two  pupils.  Many  who 
licgaii  the  work  in  the  Htniiighn  school  finished  in  other  high  schools, 
and  many  did  only  n  part  of  the  worl:. 

That  the  Strunghn  school  has  awalfeni-d  Ideals  of  culiure  hitherto 
'  unknown  In  the  community  Is  conceded  liy  all.  ratroiis.  pupils  and 
tiHi'hers  have  worked  In  harmony,  and  are  eiiually  pn>ud  of  the  school, 

or  the  thiiiy-two  graduates,  sixteen  have  attended  higher  institutions 
of  leanilii).'-  Eight  are  leuchers  or  have  taught  school,  Six  are  graduates 
of  Imslness  ii>11e).'es.  Kour  are  Indiana  university  students.  Two  have 
iM'cn  stndenls  In  the  farnierw'  I'uiirse  at  Purdue.  One  has  lieen  a  DePauw 
student.  Twelve  iiri-  fanners,  and  two  are  mercliantw.  It  Is  the  opiiiloit 
iif  llie  writer  that  tiie  intluem'e  of  this  school  has  entered  every  linine 
In  the  coniniuaity,  and  thai   it  Is  an  Indueiuv  for  lietti'r  living. 

Wliile  tlion-  are  scores  f>f  township  liiph  scIumiIs  working 
under  wiilely  different  conditions,  some  with  short  tcriiLs  and 
short  courses,  and  no  limited  nnmlier  of  teachers,  the  tendency 
is  to  meet  the  reqnireTrieiits  of  the  state  board  of  ednciifion,  and 
tliei-e  is  a  e(msfantly  increasing  iinmber  receiving  commissions. 
The  reqiiireinenta  for  a  commission  are  aa  follows: 

Three  years  of  lanpnage,  tliree  years  of  history-,  tlin-e  years 
of  inathenmties,  two  years  of  science,  four  years  of  EnKHali  are 
rc(]iiircd,  with  eleetives  to  comi>k'te  a  full  conrao  of  four  years. 
This  is  not  meant  to  he  aliaolnte  but  is  supgtwted  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  form  a  (course  and  as  the  minimum  amount  of  work 
re«]uirod.  .\s  further  rccpiirements  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned:    (1)  The  character  uf  the  teaching  miiat  be  satisfactory; 
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(2)  the  liigli-sohiHtl  nnirso  iini.st  ii.it  1k'  less  tliiiu  thirty-two 
inoiitlis  in  Iciif^tli,  coiitinuinj;  fniiii  the  eiplitli  your;  (3)  tliu 
wliiilf  tiiMc  i.f  at  lojiwt  twvj  tcaclici-s  nmst.  U--  fiiv*'"  to  tli«  higli- 
st-lionl  work;  (4)  tlic  piii-Hiiiiif,'  of  si  few  siili.jirts  tliroiiglioiit  tliu 
ciitii-c  course  rjitlicr  tliaii  nmiiy  covering  wliort  jutukIw;  (ft)  a 
lihriiry  julcciiiiitc  tn  ihihI  iill  tlie  <l<'iiiiiiiils  for  rffcri'iice  work  anil 
^j.oiiural  roadiiip;  siiinilciiit'iiliiry  to  tlic  rcfrular  tcxt-biwiks ;  (IJ) 
liilHiraturics  fully  ci[iii])|'0(I  to  ilo  all  of  tlio  iitivssury  work  in 
the  sciciieca  (iiiifiiicil  in  any  ifjvcn  liiiih  whool. 


INTlOKESTIXii  hata. 

NumlM^r  of  twintli'M  In  liiillnnii D2 

NiimiKT  of  lownsliiiw l.Olii 

Nuinlii>r  o(  IiIrIi  scliiiols.  nil  pmiii's 7<i.'( 

XuniLicr    of    towtislilii    urnilcil    schools    (liiiiiK    work    in    c-cnimioii 

brniK'lii'K  only   l.oil 

Number  of  townslilp  higli  sehoolR OMJ 

Numlior  of  C'Oiiniilssloiii.'<l  1owiislil[i  lilc;h  ki-IiooIh 1T> 

UlRb-BL'liool  i>iiri>llmi-nt  HK.iMi 

Towiisblii  lilgh-m-'hool  purolliiu'iit i;i.W>."r 

UlKli-ScUool  praduutca,   1003 4.440 

Townsblp  biKli-Bcbool  KriiilanlcN.  1!MW I.:i44 

Nlimlter  of  hlgb  spbiml  tcflcbers LSI"!) 

NuiabiT  of  townshiii  ]iigti-school  tcai-bers 84S 

SaUirles  of  teachers  eiiiplo.veil: 

a.  Commissioned    liigh-seiuxil    teachers    (170    days    nvenigf 

stliool  year)  per  year ?T2(i.0O 

b.  Towasliii)  high -school  tenebcrn  <140  days  nveriijie   school 

year)  per  yenr   432.00 

Per  caiiita  eost  of  iiLiilnlenanco: 

a.    lu  couimlssloncd  hiiiU  schools 33,00 

Ii.    la  township  high  schnolH 25.00 

The  vain.'  of  Ih^  work  tlmt  tlu-so  towiislii|)  s.-liuols  an'  aceoni- 
plishinp  cannot  lio  Htatnl.  Provision  is  nuulo  for  free  Ricondary 
trainiiifr  for  every  cliiM  in  the  state.  The  one  jrreat-  rn<l  kept  in 
view  is  the  |iropnration  of  the  etiilfl  as  fnlly  a.f  |nwsilile  for  tlie  real 
dnties,  opportnnitiofi,  and  privllofres  of  life.  Wo  are  trying  to 
make  an  institution  that  wiSI  ilevelo]i  manly  men  and  womanly 
women :  one  that  wilt  teaeli  the  Imys  and  jrirls  that  there  is  work 
to  do  in  the  w.irld,  an.l  that  will  liclp  eaeh  one  io  find  li!a  life- 
work,  and  show  him  how  to  1,;.  siHwssfnl  and  ha|>|>y  in  it.  The 
secondary  sc'Imol  can  brinjr  Io  tlio  ]nij>ils  and  to  the  eonnnunity 
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tlic  groiit  forces  iii  life  wliiiili  piiidc,  inspiro,  mid  n'Mlizo  [lossiliili- 
tiea.  It  can  iiiiiiistcr  to  tlie  needs  of  life,  not  only  by  bringitig 
broad  fundamental  principles  of  culture,  but  by  suggesting 
practical  social  problems  and  tbeir  solutions,  and,  more  tlian  this, 
by  snjigestiiig  and  (Kiiiiting  ont  actual  viH-atlons  and  ways  to 
sncceed  in  tliem.  Our  scliool  macliincry  bas  been  sinipliiicd. 
Tliere  is  now  only  one  trnst<'e  in  a  township,  and  the  hirge 
refljionsibility  placed  n|K»n  him  is  gradually  bcuiig  realiziid,  and 
we  are  olttaining  Ix-tter  men  all  tlio  while  inr  the  position.  The 
dignity  of  the  calling  is  growing,  and  there  is  for  us  not  far  in 
the  future  to  sec  a  comph'tc  realization  of  the  things  for  whieli 
we  have  hojwd  and  ftir  whieli  we  have  striven. 


C    ACADEMIES. 

1.     FR1KXI>S'  ACAltEMIFS. 
<(.    s]'ici:r.ANn  ArAni;.\rv,  srrcKT.ANn. 

Tlie  fnundalion  of  Spierland  aea.leuiy  was  laid  as  early  as 
1S:!4,  whi'u  the  memhors  cif  ihc  Society  of  Friends  living  in  the 
vicinity  iif  S]>i.-claTid,  liid..  dc-ided  llial  tliey  must  liave  Iwtter 
facilities  for  ibe  ediiealion  of  llioir  .-hililren  tlian  the  common 
s<-h.">ls  of  the  stale  llicu  ntf.inled.  I!<-f<M-f-  IJie  Friends  were  able 
to  build  a  scho<d  li.iuso,  Tt,.|»i-n  Ilarrisim.  an  Englishman,  taught 
several  terms  in  a  log  mec'tiug  Ihuisc.  Mr.  Harrison  was  well  edn- 
ealed  and  also  taught  a  T.atiii  (dasM,  wliicli  recited  twice  a  week. 
The  school  inei'cased  in  interest  and  niemliers  until  tlie  Friends 
felt  that  thoy  were  able  to  support  a  si-h<iol  of  their  own,  A  frame 
luiilding  was  built  es|)ecially  for  si-luml  purposes.  During  this 
time  the  sclio.il  was  under  the  care  of  a  connuitlee  ap]M>inted  by 
Spieclaud  utontlily  meetiug.  In  ISOO  a  more  couunodious  liouse 
waw  built  and  in  ISTI  a  l>rick  building  was  built. 

Tlie  school  was  chartered  in  1H70  and  is  tlie  oldest  academy  in 
charge  of  the  Prieiids  in  the  state.  While  llic  sehool  is  under  de- 
nominational ccntrol.  it  is  not  sectarian  in  the  least,  its  purpose 
lieing  to  develop  ])raclical,  earucsl  and  active  christian  manhood 
and  womanhood. 
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Practically  all  the  tearlipi-«  iii  Henry  county  and  many  of  the 
ftdjoiiiing  conntiea  have  1k*ii  stiidciitu  of  the  Hca(lcin3',  and  wo 
might  conclude  that  the  school  has  influenced  the  teaching  force  of 
tlie  surroimdinjf  counties  to  no  small  degree. 

The  board  of  trustees  consist  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are 
appointed  annually  by  Sjiiceland  monlhly  meeting  to  serve  a  tcnii 
of  tliree  years.  Usually  two  of  the  members  are  women.  At 
present  the  faculty  consists  of  six  members,  and  the  enrollment  is 
eighty -three. 

The  academy  has  an  endowment  of  nearly  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars and  owns  a  farm  worth  at  least  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  school  is  MnpjKirted  from  the  interest  of  the  endow- 
ment fund,  the  piMceeds  i)f  the  farm  and  i)riv!ite  tnition.  It  also 
receives  pnbli<'  funds  from  the  township  trustee  for  the  township 
high  school  work. 

h.    KLOOMINOnALE  Ar,\I)EMY.  ItLOOMINCiPALE. 

The  Friends'  Bloomingdale  academy  was  founded  as  a  manual 
labor  school  in  1S45  under  the  care  of  the  Friends  in  western 
Indiana.  About  that  time  there  was  much  speculation  on  new 
edncational  schemes.  The  socialistic  system  was  rampant,  com- 
munities were  Ix'ing  organized,  and  manual  laltor  schools  had 
many  enthusiastic  adviK'ates.  TIarvey  Thomas,  a  well  known 
educator  of  Pennsylvania,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  manual  labor  school  somewhere  in  the  west,  came  out  to  Parke 
county,  Indiana,  and  found  a  promising  field  for  such  an  enter- 
prise and  attentive  ears  to  listen  to  his  econimiic  plana.  About 
thirty  acres  of  land  were  pun-hased  at  Bloomfield  (now  Blooming- 
dale)  and  buildings  were  erected.  In  a  few  years  the  manual 
labor  phase  of  the  institution  was  abandoned  as  impracticable. 
Though  failing  lo  reach  whal  was  desiretl  in  technical  arts  and 
industries,  the  .si-hind  was  a  success  iu  college  work. 

Prominent  among  those  to  whom  the  instttntion  owes  its  success 
was  Barnabas  C.  IToblw,  LL.  T).,  who  served  as  au|ieriutendent 
for  twrnty-'uie  years.  7)uring  his  .sii|)er  in  tendency  the  school  was 
reorganized  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Indiana  as  the 
Friends'  Bloomingdale  academy.  The  charter  provides  that  this 
institution  shall  lie  controlled  and  managed  by  Bloomingdale 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Friends'  church.     Its  officers  consist  of 
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a  board  of  tniateos  appointed  by  the  eliiireh.  This  board  selects 
a  principal  who  has  ininiediutc  jurisdiction  over  the  school. 

The  laboratory  faeilitiea,  through  the  eiiergj'  and  earnestness  of 
A.  F.  Mitchell,  present  superintendent,  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved. 

The  pi-esent  envollnient  im  si.\ty-seven.  This  academy  is  sup- 
ported mainly  by  tnUion  o£  its  students.  There  is  an  endowment 
fund' that  gives  an  animal  revenue  of  $300. 

c    C'E.XTltAI,  ACADEMY.  FLAINFIKI.D. 

Central  academy  was  organized  in  IHTiS  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding thorongli  secondary  odncatioii  for  all  yonng  ]>eople  of  the 
cMmiumnity  who  ciinhl  not  otherwise  olitain  such  advantages. 
Afterward  the  work  was  taken  »]>  liy  tlie  Friend.'icliureh,  In  1892 
an  a.ssiwiation  was  forniei!  with  a  cajiital  stock  of  $10,000,  and  a 
certificate  of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Indiana  was  granted. 
At  this  time  thn*  quarterly  nicetings  in  Morgan,  Marion  and 
Hendricks  counties,  kui>wn  as  ihe  White  I.iek,  Fairfield  and  Plain- 
field  meetings,  tivik  up  the  work.  Later  Danville  quarterly  meet- 
ing was  admitted  int<i  tlio  association.  The  school  is  controlled 
by  a  h(»ard  of  twelve  directors  chosen  by  these  quarterly  meetings, 
tbrne  from  each  meeting.  A  president,  se<;retary  and  treasurer, 
who  together  with  a  fourth  iiienilM'r  form  an  executive  committee, 
arc  the  officers  of  the  board. 

At  present  there  are  four  mcndx-i-s  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
present  enrollment  is  iifty.  The  school  is  sn])porled  |)riuci|mliy 
hy  tuition  of  $30  a  year.  There  is  a  permanent  eudoH^ucnt  of 
$iJ,.')00,  and  other  funds  producing  about  $'2r)0  a  year. 

d.     FAIR-MOCNT  ACAPEMV. 

A  projwjsition  for  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly  meeting 
.school  was  presented  to  Xortliern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
held  at  Back  creek,  two  miles  north  of  Fairmount,  Indiana, 
DccendM'r  l."»,  1883.  A  c«mmittee  composed  of  sixteen  men  and 
ten  women  was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  pro|M>3ition.  In  three  months  the  committee,  after 
having  met  four  times,  rcjiorteil  that  they  thought  the  opening 
a  gtiod  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing, and  giving  in  justification  of  their  recommendation  the  fol- 
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lowing:  "A3  \vc  rpcognizf;  in  a  properly  coiiducled  solmnl  ilic 
oleiiieiits  for  tlie  kiildiiig  up  of  character  and  rendering  the  ikm- 
ses3or  more  useful  in  both  church  and  state," 

This  comuiittce  suggested  that  the  quarterly  meeting  incorpo- 
rate itself  for  the  pnr|)ose  of  holding  property,  and  also  presented 
to  the  meetiug  "an  article  of  association"  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind.  Jn  June,  1884,  tJie  committee  reported  the  location 
and  pnivliaw  of  tlie  grounds  for  the  academy  hnjlding  in  Fair- 
mount,  Ind,,  and  presented  to  the  inecling  the  names  of  six  per- 
sona to  serve  as  trustees  of  said  academy,  viz.,  Jesse  Ilaislcy, 
Samuel  (',  Wilson,  Peter  11.  Wright,  Euos  ][arvey,  Abel  Knight, 
and  W.  0.  Wiuslow;  also  an  incorporating  committee  composed 
of  EKvood  Ifaisley,  James  M.  Ellis,  Thomas  J.  Nixon,  Ivy  Lu- 
ther and  Mahlon  Harvey. 

In  September,  1885,  the  trustees  reported  the  building  com- 
pleted at  a  total  cost  of  $9,!l'2S).53,  and  that  the  school  would 
ojieu  September  21,  IBSo,  with  Jo3ei)h  W.  Parker  as  principal 
and  instructor  of  the  academic  department,  and  Elwood  O.  Ellis 
as  instructor  of  the  grammar  department.  By  action  taken  by 
the  quarterly  meeting  in  Jlarch,  188S,  the  academy  was  incor- 
porated. In  June,  1888,  a  contract  for  taking  one  hundred  pupils 
from  the  corporation  of  t'airmouut  was  closed  for  the  sum  of 
$T:i0.00  tuition  and  )til4r».00  rent  and  fuel.  The  school  lias 
been  supported  by  tuition  paid  by  the  students,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  voluntary  subscrijrfions  for  its  su]qwn't  by  friends  of 
the  institution.  In  Alarch,  18;).'j,  the  school  having  outgrown 
its  old  quarters,  a  proposition  tt»  sell  the  academy  building  and 
grounds  and  rebuild  in  another  location  was  presented  to  tlie 
quarterly  meetiug.  The  meeting  approved  the  plan  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  this  purpose.  The  old  bnihling  and 
location  was  sold  for  $8,000.00.  The  new  building  and  grounds, 
costing  $17,327.00,  are  li>cated  one  mile  northwest  of  the  center 
of  Fairmount. 

I,egal  notice  being  given,  the  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of 
six  members,  was  ap|xiinled  by  the  quarterly  meeting  to  serve 
for  three  years,  two  Ijcing  eleeled  at  each  June  meeting. 

At  present  (May,  11I04)  fho  Imard  consists  of  the  following 
persons:     Ancil  E.  IiJitlitf,  President;  .lames  M.  liell.  Secretary; 
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Jwl  y<.  \Vrij;]it,  Tri.'iisiircr;  Williiiiii  \V.  Ware;  (Mrs.)  Anna  .\[. 
Jnlintioii;  (Airs.)  Ida  Wiiislow. 

The  faculty  (l!)0y-l'J04)  is  iimde  up  as  follows:  Principal 
I^dii  L.  Tyler,  literature  and  jwdagogics ;  (Mrs.)  Minnie  L.  Ty- 
ler, history  and  Engliali;  IVauocM  A.  Slieppard,  Latin  and  Ger- 
man ;  Forest  Foraker,  acicuce  ami  niatlieniaties ;  K.  E.  Dean,  eoiu- 
increial;  Harriott  K.  Jleury,  piaiio  and  voice. 

Tbe  enniUment  iu  the  acailemic  courses  for  the  present  year 
(100;}-1904)  is  100,  in  the  couimereial  course  20. 

The  school  is  now  approaching  the  completion  of  a  $20,000 
endowment  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  reached  by  September,  VJOi. 
This  will,  in  a  measure,  free  the  quarterly  meeting  from  special 
eflforts  to  meet  the  deficits  which  result  yearly,  from  the  fact 
that  a  merely  nominal  tuition  rate  is  charged  ($25  per  year). 
Judged  by  the  character  of  its  200  graduates,  a  better  place  to 
put  a  gift  could  not  be  found. 

In  equipment,  the  academy  is  practically  in  the  college  class. 
Its  laboi'atory  was  one  of  the  first  ofKined  in  a  i)reparatory  school 
in  Indiiuia,  and  its  library,  the  gift  of  Iredell  B.  Hush,  of  Co- 
lumbia (-ity,  Ind.,  is  rich  in  reference  works  and  books  of  rare 
value.     The  students  publish  a  paper  called  the  Academician. 

The  Aurora  literary  society  is  the  one  central  source  of  pleasure 
and  forensic  opportunity  during  the  wint«r  niontli!:. 

The  work  is  organized  so  as  to  give  the  largest  measure  of 
latitude  in  the  choi(«  of  courses,  A  four  years'  course.  leads 
to  university'  and  college  entrance;  a  three  years"  elective  course 
for  general  education  or  college;  a  three  years",  covering  Engli.sh 
work  only  with  a  year"s  study  in  pedagogics;  two  cinumercial 
courses,  preferably  for  post-graduates,  each  covering  one  y»;ar;  one 
nmking  bookkeeping  the  major,  the  other  shorthand  and  lype- 
writing. 

As  to  subjects  offered  with  maxiumm  time:  Latin,  four  years; 
fiennan,  two;  algebra,  two;  geometry,  one;  physics,  one;  gc.-neral 
history,  two;  English,  tliree  and  one-half;  civics,  one-half;  bot- 
any, one-half;  biolog;!',  one-half;  chemistry,  ouo-half;  Bible 
study,  four;  |jedagi5gics,  one;  arithmetic,  one;  American  history, 
one;  English  grammar,  one;  physiology,  one-half;  plu'sical  geog- 
ra])hy,  one-half;  trigonometry,  one-half;  conmiercial  arithmetic, 
one-half;  commercial  law,  oue-half ;  business  correspondence,  one; 
31— BnoctTioN. 
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ixjiimanship,  one;  spelling,  one;  bookkeeping,  one;  shortliaiKl,  one; 

typewriting,   one;   business    practice,    one;    instrumental    music, 
four;  vocal  music,  four. 

Tennis,  basket-ball,  croquet  and  otlier  oiit-of-door  sports  affonl 
diversions,  both  healthful  and  attractive. 

c.    WESTFIELD  ACADEMY,  WESTFIELD. 
No  report  was  submitted  by  the  Wostfield  academy,  though  it  is 
known  to  be  an  excellent  school.    About  two  hundred  students  arc 
enrolled. 

/.    AMBOY  ACADEMY,  AMBOY. 

Aniboy  academy  was  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
Amboy,  Miami  county,  Indiana,  in  1872,  and  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Friends  church.  The  first  building  was  built  by  the 
Friends  and  paid  for  largely  by  private  donations.  For  the  first 
three  years  after  the  school  was  founded,  it  was  supported  by  tui- 
tion and  private  subscriptions.  From  the  first  the  object  of  the 
school  was  to  do  academic  or  high  school  work.  Consequently  an 
academic  spirit  has  always  pervaded  the  institution.  In  1875  the 
Friends  leased  tliis  building  to  the  township  trustees  and  school 
was  continued  under  township  management.  Then  the  town  and 
township  bought  the  Friends'  building  together;  other  buildings 
were  added  and  tlie  school  became  a  joint  town  and  township  high 
school.  The  school  is  at  present  under  the  management  of  public 
ofiicers,  and  is  a  commissioned  high  school. 

Aniboy  academy  is  now  a  joint  graded  school  of  Jackson  town- 
ship and  town  of  Amboy,  Miami  county,  Indiana.  It  is  under  the 
joint  management  of  the  township  trustee  and  three  members  of 
the  town  school  board.  Said  trustee  is  elected  hy  vote  of  the  jieojtle 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  members  of  the  .school  board  of 
Amboy  academy  are  elected  by  the  trustees  of  tlie  tf>wn  of  Amboy 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  There  arc  eight  members  in  the  faculty 
and  four  grade  teachers.  The  school  occupies  one  building.  The 
present  enrollment  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  sixty  of  whom 
are  in  the  high  school  department. 

It  is  supported  by  state  funds  and  local  taxation  of  Jackson 
towiishi])  and  town  of  Amboy.  The  township  defrays  *>5  per  cent, 
of  tlie  ninninp  expenses  and  the  town  35  i>er  cent. 

The  Bchotd  lias  graduated  120  studentii. 

;\t  ]>resont  A,  K.  Martin  is  superintendent. 
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2.    MILITARY  ACADEMIES. 

a.    rUIA'EEl  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  GUI.VElt. 

The  Culver  military  academy,  tlie  largest  and  possibly  tlie  best 
known  private  academy  in  tlic  world,  was  founded  in  1894  by  the 
late  H.  H.  Cnlver,  a  generons  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  St. 
Louis.  Since  his  death  his  widow  and  sons,  residents  of  St.  Louis, 
who  with  the  superintendent,  constitute  a  self-appointing  board  of 
trustees  have  vigorously  carried  out  Mr.  Culver's  plans,  constantly 
adding  new  buildings  and  equipment,  until  today  the  school  stands 
a  great  monument  to  its  founder,  and  a  credit  to  the  state  and 
nation.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  is  without  parallel  in 
tlie  history  of  private  schools,  its  attendance  increasing  800  per 
eeiit.  ill  three  years. 

Col.  A.  F.  Fleet,  A,  M.,  LL,  D.,  the  present  superintendent,  has 
been  the  bend  of  Culver  military  academy  almost  since  its  begin- 
ning, f^nder  his  skillful  and  almost  magic  touch,  the  corps  of 
cadets  has  grown  from  a  company  of  thirty  to  a  battalion  of  almost 
two  hundred  and  forty ;  with  enough  applicants  in  excess  of  capac- 
ity ftir  each  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  fill  another  school. 
(.'ol.  Fleet  received  his  instruction  in  the  great  civil  war  and 
during  all  the  years  since  he  has  been  teaching.  The  superin- 
tendent is  assi.sted  by  a  staflf  of  sixteen  officers  and  instructors, 
who  are  themBclves  graduates  of  leading  colleges. 

There  arc  three  great  fire-proof  barracks,  a  steel  and  brick  rid- 
ing hall,  a  splendid  gv'innasium  of  similar  structure,  equipped 
with  running  track,  baths,  etc.  These  constitute  the  main  build- 
ings of  the  Culver  plant.  For  military  purposes  the  United 
•States  government  has  issued  the  academy  a  splendid  equipment 
of  small  arms  and  artillery. 

The  academy  is  aifiliated  with  the  university  of  Chicago.  The 
life  of  cadets*  is  regulated  by  the  trumpet,  and,  while  strict,  has 
many  features  of  great  interest  to  the  boys.  The  cadet  black  horse 
troop  is  poBsibiy  the  most  attractive  feature  to  the  boys. 

A  unique  feature  of  Culver  is  the  summer  session.  The 
academy  is  located  on  lake  Maxinkuckee,  and  the  government  has 
issued  four  man-of-war  cutters,  so  that  the  summer  session  becomes 
a  naval  school.     The  c-adets  take  one  or  two  studies  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  and  have  great  sport  learning  tlie  aailor's  art  on  the  water  in 
the  afternoon.  The  sclioi>l  is  under  the  command  of  Major  I>.  E. 
Gignilliat,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  commandant  of 
the  Culver  military  academy, 

6.    HOWE  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  LIMA. 

Howe  School  was  founded  in  1884  at  Lima,  Indiana,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  name  of  Hon.  John  E.  Howe, 
who  had  deceased  the  year  before.  A  property  including  thirteen 
acres  of  land  and  a  beautiful  residence  were  left  by  him  at  his 
death  to  the  church  to  be  used  preferably  for  educational  purposes. 
It  was  an  humble  Wginning  but  the  gift  had  behind  it  a  clear  view 
of  what  was  lacking  in  American  education.  Along  with  this  gift 
of  property  went  a  gift  of  $10,000  which  was  to  sen-e  as  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  education  of  boys  to  the  church  ministry.  This 
whole  gift  seems  to  have  been  made  without  any  clear  view  as  to 
how  the  provisions  of  the  will  were  to  be  carried  out.  Fortunately 
Bishop  Knickerbackcr,  wlio  had  been  consecrated  in  1S83,  was 
anxious  at  this  time  to  establish  some  organized  educational  work 
in  his  diocese.  Tliis  legacy  left  by  Mr,  Howe,  the  great  bealthful- 
ness  of  Lima  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  influ- 
enced the  bishop  into  choosing  this  spot  for  his  school.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  gift  and  the  ideals  of  the  donor  were  so  peculiarly  in 
sympathy  with  the  bishop's  own  ideas  that  the  coincidence  was  a 
very  happy  one  and  the  school,  though  humble,  was  started  under 
very  propitious  circumstances.  The  endo\vment  and  property, 
however,  were  not  large  enough,  and  the  bishop  out  of  liis  own  re- 
sources added  materially  to  the  gift.  Without  the  munificence  of 
Jlr.  Howe's  widow  and  hrother,  however,  the  plan  of  the  bishop 
could  never  have  been  brought  to  fruition.  In  fact,  from  the  very 
first,  the  school  boeanie  the  life-long  object  of  the  munificence  and 
love  of  ilrs.  Frances  M.  Howe.  The  school  opened  in  1884  with 
two  hoys.  Tlie  Keiercnd  C.  N.  Spaulding,  formerly  roetnr  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  rector  of 
Howe  School. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  school  began  to  enlarge  and  more 
room  was  necessary.  The  fundamental  idea  at  the  beginning  had 
l>een  tliat  the  school  life  should  be  as  nearly  as  po.ssible  a  real  home 
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life.  This  idea  haa  always  exercised  a  definite  influence  in  the 
ndministration  of  the  school,  but  as  the  school  increased  in  num- 
l)ers  a  modification  of  the  idea  was  neccssarv.  The  sehool  during 
the  next  t-en  jears  imiltiplied  in  every  respect,  and  as  a  result  of 
gifts  from  various  sources,  but  principally  from  Mrs,  JFowe,  a 
broad  foundation  was  laid. 

But  the  school  remained  in  comparative  insignitieanee  nnt.il  Dr. 
Kpanlding  was  superseded  in  1895  by  the  present  rector,  Dr.  J.  II, 
McKinzie.  The  fir,>(t  ten  years  hud  hardly  fulfilled  expectations 
and  hardly  carried  out  the  ideals  of  its  founder  and  benefactors. 
■  A  more  energetie  and  intelligent  ]ioliey  was  nwessary  for  the  put- 
ting of  the  school  among  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  west.  A 
stronger  hand  was  needed  at  the  helm,  and  fiiini  the  time  of  the 
change  in  management,  the  school  l)egan  to  grow  and  enlarge  in  an 
encouraging  way.  The  material  equipment  was  soon  largely  in- 
creased. The  liorizon  of  the  future  began  soon  to  brighten.  The 
first  few  years,  to  he  sure,  of  the  new  regime  were  passed  under 
very  discouraging  circimislanees,  bnt  by  grimly  holding  on  and  by 
the  eneonrageinents  which  came  from  the  various  members  of  the 
Howe  family,  and  especially  from  Mrs.  Howe,  the  dark  days  were 
successfully  weathered  and  brighter  skies  came  with  t-heer  and 
help.  The  nceommodations  were  enlarged  by  the  building  of  the 
James  B.  Howe  Hall  and  Blake  Hall.  New  quarters  were  pro- 
vided for  the  dining  room;  the  plumbing  and  lighting  equipment 
was  largely  added  to;  a  separate  building  was  soon  found  for  the 
separate  organization  of  the  lower  school,  and  finally,  and  within 
(be  last  year,  the  school  was  blessed  with  an  addition  in  the  form  of 
a  school  chajK-I.  The  school  life  gmwing  more  and  more  intricate 
has  thus  not  Ijeeii  hampered  by  want  of  increasing  accommodations 
and  facilities.  The  founders  have  seen  to  it  that  the  school  lacked 
nothing  in  the  way  of  equipment.  The  increasing  nsefulness  and 
infiucnce  of  (he  s<'liool  have  filled  all  with  ccmfidencc  and  many 
have  nut  herfi[atcd  to  invest  their  nimiey,  knowing  that  it  would  l>e 
IKTiiianently  useful  and  aid  in  an  enterprise  that  is  bound  to  as- 
.■iume  larger  and  larger  proportions  as  the  years  pass  by. 

The  ideals  and  inner  life  of  the  school  have  kept  pace  with  the 
miiterial  develiqmieiit.  The  religious  influence  of  the  church  has 
always  l>cen  carefully  looked  after.  The  military  discipline  and 
drill  which  came  in  with  the  advent  of  the  new  rector  has  always 
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been  an  important  but  not  predominant  feature  of  the  school.  The 
acfl'lemic  reqiiiremeuts  have  been  pushed  until  the  school  prepares 
for  the  most  difficult  examinations  of  American  colleges.  In  fine, 
the  grade  and  character  of  the  school  has  become  audi  that  it  has 
been  admitted  as  a  member  in  the  north  central  association  of  col- 
leges and  secondary  scliools.  Its  diploma  now  admits  without 
examination  to  any  college  or  university  in  the  west.  The  history 
of  the  last  nine  years  are  prophetic  of  a  period  of  greet  usefulness. 


3.     GTRLS'  ACADEMIES. 

a.    GIRLS'  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  girls'  classical  school  -was  founded  by  Tlieodore  T»vett 
Sewall,  A.  B.,  in  1882.  Mr.  Sewall,  who  had  in  1876  opened  a 
classical  school  for  boys>  felt  that  a  local  school  was  even  less  ade- 
quate for  girls  than  for  the  education  of  boys.  His  wife,  May 
Wright  Sewall,  being  deeply  interested  in  education  and  wishing 
an  opportunity  to  apply  some  theories  of  her  own  in  the  education 
of  girls,  suggested  to  Mr,  Sewall  that  he  extend  his  own  in- 
fluence in  the  field  of  education  by  organizing  a  school  which 
would  secure  to  girls  the  same  opportunities  for  classical  culture 
which  were  provided  for  hoys  by  the  school  he  was  already  conduct- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  make  provision  for  such  special  tuition 
and  discipline  as  both  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sewall  believed  to  be  required 
for  girls.  The  school  was  opened  in  September  of  1882.  Since 
the  school  was  oi^anized  courses  of  study  have  been  introduced 
form  time  to  time  until  now  there  are  four  distiuct  courses  leading 
to  graduation  besides  special  courses  which  may  be  pursued  by 
students  not  expecting  to  graduate,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
departments  in  art,  music  and  household  science.  While  entirely 
non -sectarian  the  inculcation  of  religious  principle  and  Iwlief  are 
steadily  maintained. 

Up  to  date  105  young  ladies  have  graduated  from  the  school ;  of 
this  number  sixty-four  entered  the  best  colleges  for  women  in  the 
country. 

The  school  is  now  perfectly  equipped  for  all  kinds  of  work  cus- 
tomary in  girls'  schools  and  besides  has  a  department  of  household 
science.     It  now  occupies  two  buildings.     The  enrollment  for  the 
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current  year  is  130  pupils.  The  faculty  includes  twenty  members. 
While  it  has  a  board  of  advisors,  it  remains  what  it  was  at  the  he- 
ginning,  an  individual  enterprise,  supported  solely  by  the  tuition 
of  its  pupils  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  single  mind. 

6.    KNICKERBOCKER  SCHOOL.  INDIANAPOLIS. 

No  detailed  information  can  be  given  of  this  school  as  no  report 
was  submitted. 

r.    TUDOR  HAH.,  INDIANAPOUS. 

Founded  by  Rev.  J.  Gumming  Smith.,  D,  D.,  and  Miss  Fre- 
donia  Allen,  Ph.  B.,  in  the  year  1902. 

Aim. — The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  for  its  pupils  a  thor- 
ough, systematic  training,  with  a  view  to  an  all-around  efficiency, 
emphasis  furthermore  being  placed  on  surrounding  the  school  with 
a  iiomelike  atmosphere.  Though  the  school  is  absolutely  tmde- 
nominational,  yet  the  literature  of  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  basis  of 
religious  study. 

The  college  preparatory  course  receives  particular  attention,  and 
an  exceptionally  high  standard  is  characteristic  of  the  school. 

Location.— Indianapolis  is  a  healthful  and  beautiful  city,  far- 
famed  for  its  homes  and  churches,  and  offering  unusual  opportuni- 
ties in  art,  music,  lectures  and  the  drama.  The  site  of  the  school 
is  in  the  most  attiactive  residential  portion.  The  house,  contain- 
ing large,  clieerful  apartments,  is  heated  with  hot  water  and 
liplited  by  electricity. 

Music. ^The  music  department  is  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Prof.  Bellinger  and  his  faculty,  in  piano,  theory,  and  singing, 
both  individual  and  choral. 

Physical  Culture. — Daiiy  work  in  gymnasium  under  Misa 
Swan  is  given  to  each  pupil. 

The  Standard. ^A  sclim>l  diploma  requires  four  years  of 
English,  two  years  of  f.atiu,  one  year  of  mathematics,  three  years 
of  Frenoli,  German  or  Gi-cek,  four  years  of  Bible  study,  four  years 
of  choral  work,  one  year  <)f  history,  one  year  of  mathematics. 

Tlie  Primary  Dei>arlment. — The  aim  in  this  department  is  to 
give  tlie  chihlrcn  a  wholesome  develo|unent,  laying  the  foundations 
for  future  work  slowly,  wisely  and  thoroughly.     Tlie  teaelicrs  in 
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cliarge  hnve  made  a  careful  atudy  of  the  application  of  kindergar- 
ten niethoda  to  primary  work  so  that  the  pupils  are  led  by  easy 
steps  and  a  plain  path. 

Til  addition  to  tho  usual  studies  of  this  grade,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  number  and  nature  study,  the  children  are  given  lessons 
in  physical  training,  drawing,  chorus  singing,  Bible  stories,  Ger- 
man, local  geography,  weather  observ-ations  and  maps. 

Boys  are  admitted  for  the  first  three  years  of  this  work. 

The  Preparatory  Department. — ^Tn  this  department  the  students 
are  taught  to  investigate  for  themselves,  to  consult  dictionaries  and 
reference  books  freely. 

They  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  careful  preparation 
and  are  trained  in  accuracy  of  observation  and  expression  by 
teachers  who  are  specialists. 

Since  so  much  of  the  success  in  higher  grades  depends  upon  the 
work  done  in  this,  it  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  and  taught  by 
the  same  instructors. 

The  Kindergarten. — The  kindergarten  makes  the  child  at  ease 
with  himself  and  bis  little  companions;  it  teaches  the  alphabet  of 
tilings,  arouses  a  keen,  happy  spirit  of  investigation,  translates  the 
Golden  Rule  into  daily  living,  and  trains  the  head,  the  heart  and 
the  hand. 

The  best  results  can  not  be  had  unless  a  child  la  entered  during 
his  fourth  year.  The  general  development  of  kindergarten  pupils 
makes  their  progress  more  rapid  and  thorough  in  after  years. 

4.     CATHOLIC  ACADEMIES. 

fl.    ST.  MARY'S  OF  THE  WOODS.  TERRE  HAUTE. 

St  Mary's  of  the  Woods  was  founded  in  1840  by  sisters  of 
Providence  from  Euille-sur-Loir,  Trance,  The  institution  was 
chartered  in  January,  1846,  by  the  state  legislature  of  Indiana, 
and  empowered  with  rights  to  confer  academic  honors  and  collcgi 
ate  degrees.  The  instruction  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
sisters,  and  the  education  given  is  practical,  solid  and  re6ned,  em- 
bracing the  development  of  the  student  in  physical,  mental  and 
moral  powers. 

The  present  enrollment  is  240.  The  buildings  are  eight  in 
numbrr,  the  three  principal  ones  being  the  church,  college  and  con- 
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vent.     The  curricula  of  collegiate,  academic  and  preparatory  de- 
partments are  arranged  after  the  most  approved  methods. 

The  courses  in  art  and  muaic  are  moat  excellent,  everj  advan- 
tage of  equipment  heing  offered. 


6.    ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  ACADEMY.  FOUT  WAYNE. 

St.  Augustine's  academy  of  Ft.  Wayne,  was  founded  in  1843 
and  chartered  in  1848,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  sisters 
of  Providence,  whose  mother  house  is  at  St.  Mary's,  Terre  Haute. 

There  are  preparatory  and  academic  departments,  also  special 
work  in  music  and  art. 

There  is  one  main  building,  well  equipped  in  all  departments. 

The  present  enrollment  is  four  hundred  thirty-seven,  and  twenty 
teachers  arc  employed. 

The  Institution  is  self-siippi>rtiiig. 


c    CONVENT  AND   ACADEMY  OF  THE   SISTERS  OF  THE  THIRD 

ORHKR  REGULAR  OP  ST.  FRANCIS,  WHOSE  MOTHBH- 

HOUSE   IS   AT  OLDENBURG. 

The  founder  of  the  community  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Trancis  at 
Oldenburg,  Indiana,  is  the  Rev.  I'rancis  Joseph  Rudolph,  a  native 
of  Batteiiheim,  Alsace,  who  was  ordained  priest  in  1839,  at  Strass- 
biirg,  Alsace.  AVliile  yet  a  student  of  theology,  he  resolved  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  American  missions.  In  1842  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  commenced  work  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  1844  he 
went  to  Oldenburg  and  opened  a  school  with  the  best  educated  man 
lie  could  find  as  teacher.  lie  became  convinced  that  the  only  way 
be  could  give  the  youth  competent  instruction  was  to  open  a  con- 
vent, and  others  soon  joined  him  in  the  work.  The  community 
now  numbers  about  five  hundred. 

The  sisters  conduct  twenty-six  parochial  schools,  one  exclusively 
for  colored  children,  and  ten  are  at  the  same  time  public  schools. 
Furthermore,  ten  academies  are  doing  successful  work  in  higher 
education.  The  property  consists  of  a  mother-house  with  400 
aei-ps  of  land  and  twelve  mission  houses.  The  community  is  gov- 
erned by  a  superior  general,  each  mission  by  a  local  superior.  In 
1885  the  community  was  incorporated  in  the  states  of  Indiana  and 
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Missouri,  under  tlie  legal  title  of  "SisterH  nf  St.  Francis,  of  Oldeu- 
burg,  Ind.,"  for  tlie  pur[>08e  of  establishing  and  niaiutainiug  a 
8cliool  and  institution  in  Oldenburg,  Ind,,  for  training  of  teachers 
(females)  for  the  education  of  males  and  females. 

There  is  a  board  of  five  trustees,  elected  for  a  term  of  tliree 
years,  b}'  the  ballot  of  the  comuiuuity,  every  third  year.  The 
trustees,  of  whom  mother  superior  ia  president,  make  all  other  ap- 
pointments of  faculty,  etc. 

The  enrolhnent  at  present  is  l:iO  at  the  aeadeiiiy,  and  it  is  self- 
supporting. 

There  is  also  in  the  ciHumnnity  a  normal  school  for  tliose  who 
aspire  to  be  teachers.  The  attendance  ranges  from  twenty-fivo  to 
thirty  for  the  winter  term  and  fnnu  forty-five  to  fifty  for  the  sum- 
mer term, 

d.    ST.  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY,  EVANSVILLE. 

The  sisters  of  Providence  first  came  to  Evansviile  from  St, 
Mary's  of  the  Woods  in  185^.  From  that  date  until  1878  they 
taught  the  parochial  schools  of  the  assumption  parish  and  those  of 
Holy  Trinity  parish. 

Music  and  art  are  taught  with  the  regular  academic  work. 
There  are  twelve  teachers  in  all  in  the  two  parishes. 

The  charter  provisions  of  184(>  cover  all  the  branch  houses. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  a  salary  for  the  parochial 
acliools  and  the  income  of  the  high  seJicntl,  the  mu.iic  and  art. 

There  are  450  pupils  in  the  two  parishes  and  sixty  In  music  and 
art. 

c.    ST.  HOSE'S  ACADEMY,  LAPORTE. 

St,  Hose's  academy  was  founded  in  1854.  It  furnishes  thor- 
ough courses  in  the  wimmon  school  branches,  also  a  high  school 
(academic)  course.  The  school  is  a  branch  institution  of  St. 
irar^-'a  academy  (college),  Notre  Dame,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  religious  order  of  the  sisters  of  the  Holy  ('ross  (Roman 
Catholic). 

The  faculty  numbers  five  meniliers  of  that  order,  and  has  an  en- 
rollment of  seventy-one  at  present, 

Tlie  8cho<il  is  supported  entirely  by  private  tuition  fees. 
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f.    ST.  MEINRAD  COLLKOE  AND   SKMlNAllY,  ST.   MEINRAD. 

St.  Jleinrad  college,  whicli  wh«  first  oponeil  for  tlie  education  of 
young  men  in  January  1,  1S57,  Iiaa  develojied  since  its  establish- 
ment into  an  institutiou  with  three  <U9tinct  departments  and  fiic- 
ulties:  St.  Meinrad  seminary,  St.  Meinrad  college,  and  Jasiier 
college.  The  three  departments  of  this  institution  are  conducted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  for  the  past  fourteen 
centuries  has  done  so  much  for  civilization,  education,  and  the 
spread  of  Christian  piety^-and  are  connected  with  the  abbey  of 
St.  Meinrad.  The  first  two  (for  ecclesiastical  students)  at  St. 
ileinrad,  Ind,,  the  last  named  (for  secular  stndents)  at  Jasper, 
Ind.  All  three  departments  were  incorporated  in  the  year  1890 
under  the  title  of  *'St,  Meinrad  Abbey,"  subject  to  the  laws  of 
incorporation  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  empowered  to  confer 
the  usual  degrees.  There  are  seven  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  chosen  annually  by  the  president  of  the  institution  from 
among  the  members  of  St.  Meinrad  ablKty. 

The  faculty  of  the  ecclesiastical  departments  and  the  majority 
of  the  faenlty  board  of  the  commercial  department  are  likewise 
members  of  the  same  abbey,  st^venteen  of  thein  composing  the 
former,  and  four  others  aided  by  two  lay  professors,  the  latter. 

The  current  enrollment  of  the  three  departments  is  as  follows: 
in  the  department  of  tbeo]og\'  and  philosophy,  forty-five ;  in  the 
department  of  classics,  sixty-six;  in  the  commercial  department, 
ninety. 

The  institution  is  au|)|>orteil  by  fees  fivini  the  students.  The 
library  contains  16,000  volumes. 

y.    ST.  .JOHN'S  ACADKHY.  INIHANAPOt.lS. 

Tn  .Tunc  of  the  present  year  (1004-)  St.  John's  academy  hopes 
to  celebrate  its  forty-fifth  annual  commencement.  Shortly  after 
the  erection  of  St.  John's  church,  the  first  Catholic  church  in 
the  city,  Rev,  Aug.  Bessonies  began  to  be  solicitous  about  estab- 
lishinfj  a  .'school,  and  invited  tlie  sisters  of  Providence  of  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Woods  to  undertake  this  work.  Tn  response  to 
hi-s  call,  a  nunilier  of  si.iters  ojiened  an  academj'  on  the  corner 
iii  Georgia  and  Tennessee  sfretits.     Tw<)  years  later,  an  addition 
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had  to  be  made  to  accommodate  all  tlie  applicants.  In  1873 
the  sisters  removed  to  their  present  large  and  commodious  struts 
tiire  facing  Maryland  streot. 

There  are  at  present  three  hundred  pupils  enrolled  in  this  acad- 
emy under  the  direction  of  seventeen  teachers.  The  institution 
is  self-supporting.  A  hoard  of  examiners,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers chosen  by  tlie  reverend  mother  superior  general  and  the 
Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Indianapolis,  annually  assembles  at  St.  Maiy's 
of  the  Woods  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  institute  and  the  ex- 
aminations. This  institute  is  a  yearly  reunion  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  in  charge  of  the  sisters  of  Providence, 

The  method  of  instruction  followed  embraces  all  that  goes  to 
form  the  character  of  an  amiable,  useful  and  accomplished  woman. 

To  preserve  the  integrity  of  tlie  system  established  by  the  sis- 
ters of  Providence,  pupils  that  aim  at  graduation  must  conform 
strictly  to  the  required  academic  course  There  are  eight  grades 
preparatory  to  this  course.  The  academic  department  embraces 
four  grades.  The  music  department  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  institution.  In  this  department  instruction  is  given  to 
tlie  pupils  collectively  and  individually,  in  order  t«  preserve  and 
cultivate  each  one's  characteristic  style. 

To  contribute  to  the  development  of  artistic  tast«,  recitals  are 
given  semiannually,  in  which  all  the  pupils  who  have  acquired 
a  certain  proficiency  participate,  playing  from  memory.  Aside 
from  these  there  are  monthly  examinations.  The  piano  music 
course  is  divided  into  eight  grades.  The  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  course  is  determined  by  the  pupil's  talent  and  appli- 
cation. The  class  of  music  studied  embraces  selections  from  the 
l)est  composers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  students  are 
expected  to  conform  to  the  established  curriculum. 

A.    ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY.  INDIANAPOLIS. 

St.  Mary's  academy  was  established  in  1863,  the  present 
building  having  been  occupied  since  1876.  The  institution  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Francis,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligous  training  being  of  paramount  importance. 

There  are  several  departments  such  as  music,  art,  business, 
and  liberal  arts.     The  school  is  supported  by  tuition. 
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(.    ST.  CIIARLKS'  SCHOOL.  CRAWFORDSVILLE. 

This  sfhool  was  fonmicd  in  1S65  by  Motlier  jVugela,  superior 
of  tlic  sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  It  is  not  chartered,  being  a  small 
parochial  school.  At  present  then!  arc  eighty  pupils  enrolled, 
who  are  taught  l>y  three  sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  sent  from  St. 
Mary's  eonvonf,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  The  school  is  supported  by 
the  tuition  paid  by  the  pupils. 


/.    SACKED  HEART  ACADEMY.  FORT  WAYNE. 

This  institution,  a  private  Iwarding  school  for  a  small  number 
of  pupils,  was  foundetl  in  18C6  under  Iho  direetion  of  the  sisters 
()f  the  Holy  Cross  from  St,  Mary's  academy,  Notre  Dame,  Iiid., 
it  lx>ing  the  third  school  founded  by  tlie  order.  Its  work  embraces 
all  the  branches  necessary  to  n  refined  and  practical  education,  ten 
years  bi'lng  re(|uired  to  complete  the  course.  The  faculty  now 
nnnilwrs  seven,  and  the  ])rcsent  enrollment  of  pupils  is  fifty.  The 
iiislitution  is  run  on  sucli  a  plan  as  to  make  the  terms  easy  for 
poor  students,  yet  it  is  self-supporting. 

The  pu]iils  are  encouraged  to  edit  (piarti'rly  a  journal,  which 
is  of  great  value  in  their  work. 


*-.    ST.  MICHAEL'S  ACADEMY.  TLYMOUTH. 

This  iiistituHon  was  founded  in  1870,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  from  their  mother  house, 
St.  Mary's.  Notre  Dame.  There  are  two  brick  buildings  costing 
.$lS,Ono.  The  school  is  carried  on  as  a  Uiardiug  school  for  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  day  s<'hool  for  young  ladies  and 
chihli-en.     One  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  are  now  in  attendance. 

/.    ST,  MAllY'S  ACADK.MY.  NOTllE  DAME. 

St.  Mary's  academy,  under  the  direction  of  the  sisters  of  the 
TToly  Cniss,  was  chartered  February  2S,  188.5,  under  an  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  whereby  the  insti- 
tution was  empowered  "to  confer  such  degrees  upon  scholars 
as  are  usual  in  academies  of  the  highest  standing." 
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The  ofliecrs,  superior  geueral  and  four  asaistaiitB  fnriu  the 
council  of  adrainiatratioii  and  make  up  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  officers  are  elected  by  general  suffrage,  the  term  of  office 
being  six  years.  The  second  assistant-general  is  directress  of  St. 
Mary's  academy  and  is  hcai!  of  a  faculty  of  thirty-eight  mcml>er8. 
Pupils  enrolled  for  1903-04,  300. 

There  are  three  departments,  the  senior,  junior  and  minim. 
Girls  under  twelve  years  are  placed  in  the  minim  department. 
The  collegiate  course  requires  four  years  and  special  advantages 
are  offered  in  music,  art,  English  literature  or  languages.  The 
entire  course  is  practical  and  comprehensive,  and  it  is  the  aim 
to  train  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind,  to  form  women  who  will 
grace  society  with  fheir  accomplishments,  and  honor  and  edify 
it  with  their  virtues.  Every  attention  is  given  to  moral  and 
religious  culture, 

m.    ACADEMY  OF  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  ST.  MEINRAD. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1886  by  the  sisters  of  St. 
Benedict,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  ladies.  It  is  located 
five  miles  from  the  well-known  college  of  St.  Meinrad,  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  every  useful  and  ornamental  branch 
of  education,  divided  into  four  departments — primary,  interme- 
diate, senior  and  commercial.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to  all  those 
who  complete  all  the  studies  of  either  senior  or  commercial  de- 
partments.   The  number  in  attendance  is  twenty-five  pupils. 

n.    .JASPER  COLLEGE,  JASPER. 

Jasper  college  was  founded  in  1889  and  was  opened  for  the 
occupation  of  students  on  September  12  of  the  same  year.  It 
was  incorporated  in  January,  1890,  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Meinrad'a  college,  and  em- 
powered to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees.  Tlie  institution 
is  supervised  and  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  fathers. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Athnnasius  Schmitt,  O.  S.  B.,  abbot  of  St. 
Meinrad'a  monastery,  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  institution. 
Not  residing  in  the  college  at  Jasper,  he  is  represented  by  the 
rpvorend  reetor  of  the  institution,  wlio  is  the  head  of  the  college 
and  is  assisted  by  n  faculty  of  five  professors. 
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Tlie  course  of  study  comprisea  three  years  for  the  commercial 
course  and  two  for  the  scientific  course.  Applicants  who  upon 
an  examination  prove  themselves  far  enough  advanced  to  take 
up  any  other  course  than  the  first  may  obtain  their  diploma 
and  degree  within  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  object  of  Jasper  college  is  to  afford  the  facilities  for  se- 
curing a  solid  and  complete  commercial  and  scientific  education, 
and  hence  the  college  is  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  religious 
persuasion. 

The  college  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Jasper,  the  county 
seat  of  Dubois  county,  and  is  directly  accessible  by  the  Louis- 
ville-St  Ixiuis  division  of  the  Southern  railway,  Jasper  forming 
the  terminus  of  the  Evansville  and  Jasper  branch  of  the  above- 
mentioned  railroad. 

The  college  buildings  are  substantially  built  of  brick  and  sand- 
stone, with  Bedford  and  Lake  Superior  limestone  trimmings. 
The  kitchen,  refectory  and  boiler-room  arc  located  in  separate 
buildings  especially  constructed  for  that  purpose,  at  a  distance  of 
several  yards  from  the  main  structure.  This  separation  was  made 
in  order  to  obviate  divers  diflicultics  and  hindrances,  which, 
experience  teaches,  can  not  lie  avoided  without  such  precaution. 
All  the  halls,  rooms  and  corridors  in  each  building  are  well 
ventilated  and  lighted  by  clectricty,  heated  by  an  excellent  system 
of  steam  heating,  and  furnished  with  water-pipes  and  appurte- 
nances. The  lavatory  and  bathrooms,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  have  been  fitted  with  the  latest  modern  improvements.  For 
cleanliness  and  convenience  they  are  almost  perfect.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  or  no  danger  of  fire 
occurring  in  the  building.  The  absence  of  stoves,  the  convenience 
of  fireplugs  and  hose,  the  caution  taken  to  have  every  wall  built 
of  stone,  all  tend  to  make  the  construction  safe  against  conflagra- 
tions. Fire  escapes  are  erected  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
main  building.  These  were  put  up  strictly  according  to  the 
specifications  of  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  Every  appli- 
ance has  been  carefully  and  tastefully  selected  with  a  view  of 
giving  the  college  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful,  commodious  riid 
licaltlifully  arrinigcd  edifice. 
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The  college  does  not  enjoy  the  support  of  the  state  but  depends 
upon  the  attendance  of  its  students.  The  present  attendance  is 
ninety-four. 

O.    ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE),  RENSSELAER. 

This  institution  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Rensselaer,  about 
48  miles  north  of  Lafayette,  and  72  miles  southeast  of  Chicago. 
The  college  was  opened  in  1891,  and  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Indiana,  with  powers  to  confer  degrees  and  academical 
honors.     The  first  class  graduated  in  1896. 

The  main  building  presents  a  frontage  of  325  feet,  and  has 
ample  accommodations  for  200  students.  Spacious  classrooms, 
recreation,  cheerful  refectories,  fine  reception  rooms,  a  beautiful 
chapel,  comfortable  private  rooms,  airy  dormitories,  lavatories, 
bathrooms,  a  replete  gymnasium,  etc.,  form  parts  of  this  model 
establishment.  A  smaller  building  is  devoted  to  the  nmaica!  de- 
partment of  the  institution.  A  spacious  miiaic  hall,  eight  practic*! 
rooms,  besides  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  military  band  and 
orchestra  belong  to  this  department. 

The  recreation  grounds  are  extensive  and  afford  every  facility 
for  beneficial  and  manly  sports.  The  surrounding  groves,  lawns 
and  the  campus  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  According  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Health,  St.  Joseph's  "is  an  ideal  board- 
ing school  from  the  view  point  of  the  hygienist." 

St.  Joseph's  college  is  exclusively  a  Catholic  institution, 
founded  and  cfiuducted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  the  Most 
Precious  Blood,  a  religious  community  engaged  In  educational 
and  missionary  work. 

The  bfmrd  of  trustees  is  composed  of  six  persons,  elected  by 
the  meiiiliers  of  the  community,  in  whom  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  tlic  college  is  vested.  The  president  and  other  officers  arc 
appointed  by  the  officials  of  this  community.  Tlic  faculty  at 
present  consists  of  thirteen  profesfsiirs  and  two  assistants. 

The  college  has  three  different  courses  of  stndy,  the  collegiate, 
the  normal  and  the  commercial.  Tor  the  completion  of  the 
normal  and  commercial  courses  a  three  years'  attendance  is  re- 
([uired;  for  the  completion  of  the  cla.ssical  or  regnlar  collegiate, 
six  years.     Tlic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  the 
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sliulcitt  wild  liii.f  siiccessfiillv  romjiletpd  tlio  collegiate  course.  To 
obtiiin  tliis  distinction  he  must  pnas  satisfactory  examiiiiitions  in 
religion,  logic,  rtliips,  Latin,  Greek,  English  literature,  poetics, 
ytlnnc  and  spherical  trigonometry,  gcfHnctry,  algebra,  ancient  and 
modern  history. 

A  diploma  is  awarded  to  the  students  of  the  normal  and  com- 
mercial course  for  proficiency  in  religion,  English,  mathematics, 
pedagiigj-,  physi<(log;>',  United  States  history,  physical  geography, 
civil  giivernment.  I}(M>kkeeping,  commercial  law,  mathemntics, 
typewriting  and  stenography  form  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial course. 

Besides  these  tranches  there  are  many  optional  branches  such 
as  the  principal  modem  languages,  especially  German  and 
French ;  the  sciences,  astronomy,  botany,  physics,  geology,  and 
zoology. 

A  complete  course  of  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  is  also  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  It  in- 
cludes a  thorough  understanding  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  harmony  and  musical  composition. 

The  institution  is  also  equipped  with  a  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  two  reading-rooms  and  libraries  for  the  stu- 
dents, a  well-selected  museum  of  curiosities  as  also  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  science  classes. 

At  present  St.  Joseph's  college  has  an  Gnrollmetit  of  1:50.  The 
college  i"  siip]K)rted  entirely  by  the  tiiitidii  fees  of  the  MtudentH. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
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Universities,  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools. 


A.    STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.     STATEMENT. 

The  first  proposition  looking  toward  an  appropriation  of  public 
lands  in  the  Northwest  territory  for  the  support  of  education 
was  made  June  5,  17S3,  when  Col.  Bland,  of  Virginia,  moved 
in  congress  to  divide  the  territorj  into  districts  suitable  for  pros- 
pective stateS)  and  for  a  reservation  of  lands  for  the  founding 
of  seminaries  of  learning. 

On  May  20,  1785,  a  law  was  enacted  which  provided  that  sec- 
i'nm  Ifi  in  every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools.  This  reservation  marks  the  beginning  of  tlie  pol- 
icv  which,  unifcmnly  oKservcd  sinc((  tlien,  lias  set  aside  one-thirty- 
sixth  of  the  land  in  each  new  state  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mon schools.  This  act  of  the  continental  congress  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  beginning  of  slate  education  in  tlie  west. 

On  July  2;(,  17S7,  two  additional  townships  wore  gained  for 
tlie  state  of  Ohio,  for  tlie  perpetual  support  of  a  university.  The 
precedent  here  established  gave  Indiana  an  opportunity  to  claim 
a  similar  donation  from  congress,  which  she  afterwanl  obtained. 

On  March  20,  ISO-i,  congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  three  districts^ — Detroit,  Kaskaskia 
and  Vineennes — "with  tlie  exception  of  the  section  numbered  IG, 
which  shall  be  reserved  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  schools 
within  the  same;  also,  of  an  entire  township  in  each  of  tlie  three 
described  tracts  of  country  or  districts  to  be  located  by  (he  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning."  On 
the  lOtb  of  October,  the  said  secretary  located  township  2  south, 
range  11  east,  now  in  Gibson  county,  Indiana,  for  the  above  stated 
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Jiy  an  act  to  i>riivii]<'  for  tlie  aJmissioii  of  Indiana  as  a  state 
into  tilt-  union,  (inifrn-ss  provided,  April  10,  1810,  "that  one  entire 
township,  which  shall  be  designated  bj  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose, 
shall  bo  reserved  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning  to  be 
ai>pnj|iriatc'd  solely  to  the  use  of  siicb  seminary,  hy  the  legislature 
of  the  state."  Tlie  first  general  assembly  of  Indiana  territory 
passed  "ail  act  to  incorporate  a  university  in  the  Indiana  terri- 
tory." This  act  was  approved  November  29,  1806,  and  the  insti- 
tution WHS  tlum  and  is  still  known  as  Viucennes  university. 
This  was  the  first  institution  for  higher  learning  within  tlie  limits 
of  Indiaiui.  To  it  way  given  the  seminary  township,  as  referred 
to  above,  and  jxjwer  was  granted  it  to  sell  four  thousand  acres, 
to  receive  bequests,  and  to  bold  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  The  lottery  method  was  at  one  time  employed 
t()  raise  fnnds  for  the  support  of  the  institution  and  U'  procure 
a  library.  Public  sentiment  condemned  this  policy,  and  it  soon 
ceased  to  operate.  In  1822  an  act  was  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  for  the  practical  confiscation  of  its  land  for  the  support 
(f  its  new  "state  seminary"  at  Bloomington,  and  in  1824  the 
state  formally  declared  the  Vincennes  institution  extinct.  This 
act  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  sominarj'  township  in  Gibson 
county  and  for  the  use  of  the  money  as  a  productive  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state  seminary,  previously  established  at  Bloom- 
ington. 

The  withdrawal  of  state  care  and  attention  from  this  early 
sfshool  is  not  fully  exjilained.  The  removal  of  the  capital;  the 
carelcfisncss  of  trustees  and  indifference  of  its  friends;  the  rise 
of  similar  "academies"  and  "seminaries"  in  other  portions  of  the 
state;  and  perbajis,  jiolitical  influence — all  these  worked  adversely 
to  the  continuance  of  the  school  at  Vincennes  as  a  state  insti- 
tution. 

X{itwitlirttanding  the  itiany  reverses  of  this  institution,  its  early 
history  is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  higher  education 
by  the  state.  Its  early  life  represents  the  first  effort  of  the  people 
toward  a  state  university.  Thus,  in  the  wilderness,  among  hardy 
pioneers,  Ijefore  the  state  took  its  place  in  the  f  nion,  and  years 
l)cf()re  any  system  of  comnioii  schools  for  its  people  had  birth, 
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tlie  representatives  t>f  tlic  people  iinide  provision  for  liiglier 

cation. 


•I.    INKIANA   UNIVEKSITY-BLODMINGTOX. 

In  accordance  witli  section  2,  article  IX  of  the  constitution 
of  ISlfi,  tlic  general  asst^mbly,  by  an  act  passed  and  approved 
January  20,  1820,  took  the  first  definite  step  toward  tlie  eatab- 
lisbment  of  the  Indiana  university,  and  as  a  result  the  Indiana 
seminary  was  opened  in  May,  1824.  Within  three  years  it  had 
made  such  progress  in  number  of  students  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  work  that  a  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  in  1827,  reconUnended  that  the  Indiana  seminary  he 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  college.  On  January  28,  1828,  this 
recommendation  was  enacted  into  law.  The  continued  growth 
and  increasing  importance  of  the  institution  led  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  1838,  to  confer  npon  it  the  name  and  style  of  the  Indiana 
university. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Indiana  university  is  required 
to  report  bienoiaHy  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  to  tlie  super- 
intendent of  public  "instruction  whenever  by  him  requested,  on  all 
matters  relating  to  tlie  university.  The  whole  administration  of 
the  university  is  likewise  open  to  the  inspection  of  a  board  of 
visitors,  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and  all  accounts  of  the 
university  are  regularly  audited  by  the  auditor  of  state.  The 
president  of  the  university  also  is  ex-offieio  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  a  body  winch  has  general  supervision 
of  public  education  within  the  state. 

Under  the  systcin  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  state,  instruction  for  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life 
is  furnished  in  the  grades,  the  next  four  in  the  high  school,  ind 
the  last  four  in  the  university. 

The  annual  attendance  prior  to  ISoO  ranged  from  thirty-eight 
in  1841  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  1848.  From  1850  to  1884 
the  smallest  attendance  in  the  university  was  forty-eight  in  1853, 
the  largest  one  hundred  and  ninety  in   1881.     The  remarkable 
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growth  in  tlie  hist  fifteen  j't-ars  is  slinwii  by  the  foUoivitig  five- 

ycnr  table: 
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Dr.  Williftiii  Jj^we  Bryan  is  president  of  the  university.  He 
ia  tenth  in  line  of  snecession.  In  chronological  order  the  list  of 
presidents  is  as  follows:  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.,  1829-51 ;  Alfred 
Ryors,  D.  D.,  ]Sr.2-5;3;  "Williflm  Mitchel  Daily,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1853-59;  John  Hiram  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  1859-60;  Cyrus  Nutt, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1800-75;  T^muel  Moss,  D.  D.,  1875-84;  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1884^91;  John  Merle  Coult«r, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1891-93;  Joseph  Swain,  M.  S.,  LL.  D.,  1893- 
1902;  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.  D.,  since  1902. 

Admission  to  the  university  was,  until  the  college  year  1868-69, 
restricted  to  men,  hut  hy  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees 
the  doors  of  the  university  were  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
opened  to  women  on  the  same  terms.  Since  1869,  therefore, 
the  university  lias  h;H'ii  co-educational  in  all  its  departments.  Of 
the  fonrteen  hnndroil  and  sixty-nine  students  in  Indiana  uni- 
versity last  year,  nine  hundred  and  nine  were  men  and  five 
hnndred  and  sixty  were  women. 

Indiana  nnivei-sity  was  one  of  the  first  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  to  adopt  the  oleetivi"  course  of  study.  This  system 
is  designed  to  secure  a  fundamental  uniformity  in  the  work  of 
alt  students,  and  at  the  same  time  he  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  individuals.  An  equal  amount  of  preparation  for 
admission  is  requri-ed  of  all  stndenfs— all  must  take  a  group  of 
similar  prescribed  .studies,  all  must  follow  some  special  line  of 
study  during  three  or  four  years.  All  students  meeting  the  uni- 
vcrsiity  requirements  receive  the  degi-ec  of  bachelor  of  arts.  At 
the  same  time  the  student  is  granted  great  freedom  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  studies,  the  educational  value  of  the  element  of  per- 
sonal choice  being  fully  recognized. 

The  Iwiard  of  trustees  is  composed  of  eight  memlx'rs,  five  of 
whom  are  selected  hv  the  state  board  of  education,  and  three  by 
the  alunmi  of  the  institutiiui.  The  ofliccrs  of  the  board  are  a 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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There  are  seven tj'-one  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  edu- 
cated in  sixty  of  the  leading  institutions  of  Ameriea  and  Europe. 
Exchisive  of  the  sehool  of  law  and  the  school  of  medicine,  there  are 
nineteen  departments,  as  follows:  Greek,  Latin,  Komancc  lan- 
guages, German,  English,  histfiry  and  political  science,  philosophy, 
econoHiics  and  social  science,  pedagogj',  mathematics,  mechanics 
and  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  geography,  zool- 
ogy, botany,  fine  arts,  music  and  physical  training. 

The  first  site  of  the  university  adjoined  the  town  on  the  south. 
This  site  lay  in  Perry  township,  the  township  granted  by  congress 
in  1816  for  seminary  purposes.  Here  in  a  temporary  strncture 
was  opened  in  1824  what  was  called  the  state  seminary,  the  style 
being  changed  to  Indiana  college  in  1828  and  to  Indiana  uni- 
versitj'  in  1838.  In  18.16  n  more  pretentious  building  was  erected, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854,  with  its  valuable  contents 
in  the  form  of  libraries  and  collections.  The  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity then  rallied  to  its  aid,  and  another  and  better  building 
was  erected.  This  building,  one  of  the  moat  picturesque  in  Bloom- 
ington,  is  now  known  as  the  old  college.  It  was  purchased  in 
1897  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Bloomington,  and 
is  occupied  by  the  Bloomington  high  school.  In  1871  a  second 
larger  building,  of  similar  design  to  the  old  college,  was  erected 
for  the  libraries  and  museum.  In  a  second  fire,  in  1883,  this 
building,  with  all  its  contents,  was  destroyed. 

The  fire  of  1883  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  It  was  decided  to  remove  the  university  to  a 
more  ample  site  and  one  away  from  the  noise  and  disturbance 
of  the  railway.  For  tin's  purpose  the  tract  known  as  Dunn's 
wods,  east  of  the  city  of  Bloomington,  was  purchased.  Including 
later  purcha-sps,  the  campus  now  has  an  extent  of  about  fifty 
acres.  The  campus  proper  is  well  wooded  and  of  a  rolling  na- 
ture; n  portion  of  (he  remainder  is  more  level,  and  is  used  for 
the  athletic  field  and  for  tennis  courts. 

The  cainj)ns  is  cared  for  by  an  experienced  gardener,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  deparlment  of  botany,  has  set  out  many 
rare  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Tlie  chief  university  buildings 
form  an  L  on  the  crest  of  the  campus  proper,  the  longer  line 
of  the  L  overlonking  the  town  to  the  west.  The  chief  buildings, 
beginning  with   the   one  nearest   the  city,   are:     Maxwell  hall, 
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erected  in  1890;  Owen  hall,  1884;  Wylie  hall,  1884;  Kirkwood 
hall,  1894;  Science  hall,  1902.  Other  bnildings  are:  Mitchell 
hall,  1884;  Kirkwood  ohservotorv.  1900;  the  men's  gymnasium, 
1896;  the  power  housp,  and  the  old  gymnasium. 

Maxwell  hall,  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  L,  is  named 
for  Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most  energetic  promoters 
of  the  state  aeminary  and  a  life-long  friend  of  the  university  in 
the  three  stages  of  its  development,  and  for  his  son,  Dr.  James  D. 
Maxwell,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  18fiO  to  1892. 
The  building  is  of  white  limestone  and  is  fireproof.  In  architcc- 
tnre  it  is  romancsqiie,  with  the  characteristic  grotesque  and  ara- 
bes(|iie  iirnamcnts  of  the  style.  Maxwell  hall  is  used  chiefly  for  the 
librjirv  and  administrative  offices.  Quarters  in  tho  basement 
arc  occupied  l>y  the  co-oiierative  association  and  the  woman's 
leagiiP. 

Owen  hull,  a  square  brick  bnilding  with  pentice  vestibule,  is 
named  for  Richard  Owen,  the  geologist,  who  was  professor  of 
natural  seicnoe  in  Indiana  university  from  1862  to  1879.  It 
is  practically  fii-eproof.  Owen  hall  contains  the  collections  in 
natural  history,  and  quarters  of  the  departments  of  zoology  and 
botany.  A  greenhouse  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  botany 
has  been  ertvted  in  connection  with  this  building. 

Wylie  hall  ('i)artiHlly  destroyed  by  fire  February  7,  1900,  but 
now  entirely  restored  and  increased  by  one  story)  is  larger  and 
more  iniposlng  than  Owen  hall.  Like  Owen  it  is  built  of  brick, 
triuinicd  with  stone.  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie,  the  first  president  of 
Indiana  university,  and  Professor  Theopolis  A.  AVylie,  the  col- 
league of  Professors  Owen  and  Kirkwood,  are  worthily  com- 
memorated in  this  building,  erected  in  1884,  Wylie  hall  is 
devoted  to  cheniistrv  (basement,  first  floor  and  part  of  second), 
mathematics  (second  fl<mr),  and  law  and  the  law  library  (third 
fl<Kir). 

Kirkwimd  hall  is  the  second  largest  building  on  the  campus, 
and  is  built  of  wliife  liiaesti)ne.  A  romanesque  portal  surmounted 
by  a  massive  square  tower  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
facade.  The  buil<ling  contains  the  rooms  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Kiiglisli  (basement  and  first  floor),  ectinoraics  and 
social  science  (Imscment  and  first  floor),  history  and  political 
seieuct?  (first  floor),  Givek  (second  floor),  Latin  (second  floor), 
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Komaucc  languages  (second  floor),  German  (second  floor),  fine 
arts  (third  floor).  The  Christian  associations  also  have  quarters 
in  the  third  story,  while  a  women's  waiting  room  is  provided 
on  the  first  floor. 

Science  hall  was  completed  in  1902  and  dedicated  January 
21,  1903,  in  connection  with  the  exercises  of  foundation  da_v 
and  the  installation  of  President  Bryan.  It  stands  at  tlic  tip 
of  the  L.  Its  interior  construction  is  of  hrick,  iron  and  con- 
crete, the  exterior  being  of  white  limestone.  It  is  fireproof,  and 
is  the  largest  building  on  the  campus.  It  contains  a  basement 
and  four  stories,  and  is  occupied  by  the  following  departments: 
Physics  (basement  and  first  floor),  philosophy  and  psycliology 
fsccond  floor,  third  floor),  pedagogy  (second  floor,  third  floor, 
ffiurth  floor),  geology  and  geography  (third  floor,  fourth  floor). 

Mitchell  hall,  named  for  the  Hon.  James  L.  Mitchell,  a  grad- 
uate of  1858  and  trustee  from  1883  till  his  death  in  1894,  is  a 
wooden  structure  cast  of  Science  hall,  and  is  at  present  used 
for  the  women's  gymnasium. 

Kirkwood  observatory,  situated  southwest  of  Maxwell  hall,  is 
bnilt  of  white  limestone.  It  contains  six  rooms,  including  a 
circular  dome  room  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter.  Both  the  observ- 
atory and  Kirkwood  hall  are  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Daniel  Kirk- 
wood, i>ne  of  the  most  eminent  of  .\meriea'3  astronomers,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  facility  of  the  university. 

The  men's  gymnasium  was  erected  in  1896.  It  is  a  frame 
structure  of  modern  design.  In  addition  to  its  athletic  uses,  it 
sen-es  as  an  assembly  room  for  the  public  exercises  of  the 
nniversity;  when  so  used,  the  floor  and  gallery  have  a  -seating 
capacity  of  1,600.  The  old  g^ymnasium,  north  of  Owen  hali,  is 
still  used  for  practice  games  of  various  kinds. 

Behind  the  men's  gymnasium  is  the  power  liouse.  From  this 
central  plant  all  the  buildings,  except  Kirkwood  observatory,  are 
supplied  with  steam  Iieat  and  electric  light,  and  tlic  laboratories 
of  the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry  and  psychology  with 
electricity. 

In  the  tract  of  low  ground  lying  northeast  of  Owen  hall  and 
the  men's  gymnasium  is  Jordan  field,  the  athletic  grounds — named 
in  honor  of  David  Starr  Jerdah,  president  of  the  university  from 
1884  to  1801.     Ilere  a  field  for  football  and  hasekill  has  Wen 
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graded  and  a  running  track  laid  out;  on  the  contiguous  ground 
to  the  west  are  located  a  number  of  tennis  courts  for  the  use  of  the 
uen  students.  In  the  wooded  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the 
campus,  conveniently  near  to  Mitchell  hall,  are  two  well-shaded 
courts  for  women. 

The  Indiana  university  biological  station  is  located  at  Winona 
T.ake,  Indiana.  The  Winona  Assembly  has  erected  for  the  sta- 
tion two  buildings,  each  20x45  feet  and  two  stories  high.  The 
tenth  annual  session  will  be  held  in  1904. 

The  funds  of  ttie  university,  in  its  earlier  days,  were  derived 
almost  wholly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  seminary  lands,  from 
gifts,  and  from  fees  paid  by  students.  In  1867,  by  an  act  ap- 
proved Jlarch  8,  the  general  assembly  provided  for  the  increase 
of  these  funds  by  an  annual  appropriation,  "Whereas,"  the  act 
reads,  "the  endowment  fund  of  the  state  university,  located  at 
Bloomington,  Ifonroe  county,  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  education  and  make  said  university  efficient 
and  useful;  and  whereas,  it  should  be  the  pride  of  every  citizen 
of  Indiana  to  place  the  state  university  in  the  highest  condition 
of  usefulness  and  make  it  the  crowning  glory  of  our  present  great 
ei>mmon  school  system,  where  education  shall  be  free,"  therefore 
eight  thousand  dollars  annually  were  appropriated  out  of  the  state 
treasury  to  the  use  of  the  university.  This  amount  was  found 
insufficient,  and  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriation  was  increased.  In  1883,  by  an  act  approved  March 
S,  provision  was  made  for  a  permanent  endowment  fund  to  be 
raised  by  the  levy,  for  thirteen  years,  of  a  tax  of  "one-half  of 
one  cent  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  taxable  property 
in  this  state,"  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Indiana  university.  In  1895  an  act  was  passed  (approved 
^[arcli  8),  levying  an  annual  tax  of  "one-sixth  of  one  mill  on 
every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  Indiana,"  the  proceeds  to 
be  divided  among  the  Indiana  university,  Purdue  university,  and 
the  Indiana  state  normal  school,  in  lieu  of  any  further  annual 
appropriations  for  maintenance.  Of  this  amount  the  Indiana 
university  received  one-tifteenth  of  a  mill  on  the  taxable  property 
in  the  state.  By  an  act  approved  March  5,  1903,  this  law  was 
amended,  and  Indiana  university  now  receives  one-tenth  of  a  mill 
on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  state. 
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Indiana  university  is  inv-eiiiinciitly  the  institution  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  concrete  example  «i  the  democracy  described  by 
President  William  I^we  Bryan  in  his  inaugural  address  when 
he  said : 

"\Vliat  tlie  ]H'f)pIe  need  iind  demand  is  that  their  eliihlvcn 
shall  have  a  ehjinoc — as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  cliildi-en  in 
the  world— to  make  tlie  most  of  themselves,  to  rise  in  any  and 
every  occupation,  including  those  occupations  which  require  the 
most  thorough  training.  AVhat  the  people  want  is  open  paths 
from  every  corner  o£  the  state,  through  the  schools,  t«  the  highest 
and  best  things  which  men  can  achieve.  To  make  such  paths, 
to  make  them  open  to  the  poorest  and  lead  to  the  liigliest  is  the 
inission  of  democracy." 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  attendance  is  the  best  evidence  that 
flie  university  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  Worth  and  not  wealth  is 
the  test  applied  in  the  class  room  and  in  society.  Last  year  almost 
fourteen  hundred  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Indiana  alone 
were  in  attendance.  Por  the  last  five  years  every  coimty  in  the 
state  has  been  represented  annually.  The  course  of  study  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times.  Every  honorable  calling  is  ably  represented 
by  the  graduates  of  the  institution. 

ft.    PUItnUB   UNIVERSITY— LAFAYETTE. 

Purdue  university,  located  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  originat-ed  in 
the  act  of  congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  appropriating  public 
lands  to  the  various  states  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  main- 
tenance of  colleges  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arl.s.  The  state  of  Indiana  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
congress  by  an  act  of  legislature  approved  March  6,  1805,  thus  pro- 
vidiiifi  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  institntion. 
Two  subsequent  acts  of  congress  for  the  further  endowment  of  the 
institntion  have  liecn  formally  accepted  under  the  stated  conditions 
hy  the  legislature  of  the  state,  wbicli  has  also  fixed  the  name  and 
location  of  the  university. 

Prom  the  first,  the  institution  has  l)een  under  the  control  of 
trustees  appointed  either  by  the  legislature  or  the  governor.  These 
trustees,  now  nine  in  numljer,  are  responsible  for  all  oflicial  acts, 
are  subject  U*  removal,  and  are  in  the  strictest  sense  trustees  of 
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tlie  stiite's  iTilcrcst.  The  iniipui'ty  <jf  tlie  iiistittilinii  i^  held  in  the 
iiaiiic  of  tlic  state  mni  can  not  U;  dispoaod  o£  witlumt  k-gislatKiii. 

Tlie  pliui  iiiid  |)tirpuse  of  the  university  is  to  provide  liberal 
instruction  in  tlicisc  iirts  mid  sciences  relating  to  tlic  varioiifi 
iudnstries,  and  to  conduct  invest  I  j^at  ion  and  disseniiuate  infornui- 
tion  coueeruiiig  the  i>riiieiiiles  and  aiiplinitioiis  of  ligrieultural 
sciciiee.  The  snipe  and  work  of  (lie  university  is  fixed  by  law  as 
set  forlli  in  tlie  tliree  acts  of  congress  relating  tu  the  cstablishniont 
of  the  institution  as  follows: 

The  act  approved  ISGiJ,  ap|>rcipriiitiiig  lands,  slates  that — 

mil  111',  wllliimt  cxi-huHii};  otlier  sck-ii title  anil 
htl!  iiilliijiry  tiii'Ili's.  Id  li'iu-li  siu-li  lirniiclii's  of 
{■■iii'iiiiij;  UK  Hri-  ri>liit('il  to  iiKrli-iiltiii-o  iiml  tli(>  mi<i'liaiiii^  ails,  in  such  miiii- 
iii-r  jiM  ilii-  IfKisiutiiri's  III'  till'  states  iimy  resiM-ctively  iiriwrilw.  In  oivJer  tw 
)iiiiiii<itt'  the  lllii'i'iil  anil  imii'ilciil  I'lluctilUm  iif  Hie  luilnslrliil  claHxes  In  llie 
several  inirsuits  ami  in'oreHsirms  in  life."' 

The  act  ap|»mvcd  1S87  appropriates  *1.'.,0|)0  annually  for  the 
experiment  station,  and  states — 

"Tliiit  ill  orili-r  III  iiid  In  nciiulrlii),'  iiiul  (lllTiidltig  nmiitig  tlie  iieoplc  of 
tlie  I'niteil  States  nsi-ful  iiml  iiraetu-iil  inr<irniiitli>ii  on  mibjectK  eonnectwl 
Willi  imrleiiltiire.  and  iii  iii-otiiiiie  sfienllHi'  iiivesilKatlon  mill  exi>erlmeiil 
reH|ici'iliiu  tlie  iii'lni-iiile"  iiiiil  jiiii)llc'atUiiiH  of  atfrleultural  selenee,  Hieit.' 
Uiatl  1 Hl<ili1islie<l.  etr." 

The  act  of  ISSIO  appropriates  *:>r..O(HI  annually  for  niaiutc- 
nanee  with  th<'  provisiim  that  it 

"I'.e  ii]>]>lleil  (inly  to  lUHlnii'tion  iti  ii};rii-iiltnre.  Hie  iiieelmiiic  nrts.  the 
KiikHmIi  liiiiRiiiit;e.  and  the  viiri<iii«  hroiielies  of  niiiltieiiuitical.  physical. 
iiiUnnil  mill  ccoiioniie  si-iciice.  n  Itli  siutIiU  refen-iiee  to  Ibelr  apiillentlon 
111  thi-  liiiliistri.>s  of  life  ami  to  Ihe  fm-ilitles  for  siieli  iiiMtruetion." 

In  aewrdatice  with  Ibis  law  the  university  offers  (liefollowinf: 
courses  of  instruction : 

1.  Ajtrh-ultiii-e.-lai  Sciciiei-  :iii<l  prartleo  of  iisrU-iiKure.  (hi  liortliiil- 
Inre.  (I't  I'liloniiiliicy.  till  aBrlrnltural  clii'iiilstry.  (I't  velerliiiiry  science. 
(f)  (lairyliiK.  'kI  niilniiil  liiisliamli'y. 

Li.  .\|i].lli>il  SficiK'e.— mi  HiiiloKy.  (Ii)  i-heiiilstry.  (<■)  physics,  (il)  Indus- 
trial ail.  (.■)  saliilm-y  seielicr. 

:'.,  Mi'i'liiinii-al  Knj-'ineiTliiK.— (n)  SIlo|)  practiee.  (h)  machine  deslEn,  (e) 
Iraiisinisslini  of  jioiver.  i<li  hyilriuilie  eiiKliieerliic  (el  steam  engineering. 

4.  Civil  I'jn):lni'ei'iiit.'--iai  Sliop  prnetice,  (In  railway  engineering,  (c) 
lii-ldf;i'  (■tiginivi'liii:-  (<1>  liydranlle  englneerliifc.  <ei  sanitary  engineering. 
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.").  Mfi'lri<;iil  EiiKluecrln^.— (ii)  SUop  practice,  (b)  machine  design,  (c) 
i-li-(.'trli-iil  ciiKliieerliiK.  i,d)  dynunio  couetructlon,  <e)  lastallatlon  and  man- 
iigctufiit  uf  irlectrlc  railway  and  ]li;i)tlng  plants,  (f)  teleplionic  engineering. 

ts.  I'liiirmafy.— (a)  rtianuai-y,  (b)  cbcmietry,  (c>  Diaterla  medlca.  (d) 
pi't'sci'iptluii  prni-tlce,  (i>)  botany. 

Id  addition  to  tiiese  departments  of  instruction  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  ia  occupied  solely  with  investigations  pertain- 
ing; to  agricultural  problems. 

Instruction  was  begun  at  Purdue  in  1874,  The  first  class 
graduated  in  1875,  since  which  time  the  instructional  work  of 
the  institution  has  been  continuous. 

One  thousantl  eight  hundred  students  have  been  graduated  from 
the  institution,  and  over  six  thousand  have  received  instruction 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

The  faculty  numbers  one  hundred.  The  courses  of  study  are 
continuous  throughout  the  year,  hence  the  annual  enrolhnent  is 
practically  ccjuijilete  by  the  close  of  the  first  semester.  At  that 
time,  February  1, 1904,  the  enrollment  was  1,424. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  the  interest  on  its  endowment 
fund  ($340,000) ;  by  the  proceeds  of  the  state  educational  tax 
of  1-20  of  a  mill  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty, and  by  an  appropriation  from  the  United  States  of  $25,000 
per  annum,  known  as  the  Morrill  fund. 

The  Indiana  experiment  station,  which  is  an  organic  part  of 
the  university,  receives  its  support  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  farmers'  institutes  are  supported  by  funds  received  from 
the  state,  of  which  the  university  acts  as  trustee. 

Equipment. — The  grounds  of  Purdue  comprise  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  fifty  acres  of  which  constitute  the  university  cam- 
jms,  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty  ser\'ing  as  a  farm- 
hilxjratory  for  the  school  of  agriculture  and  experiment  station. 

Twenty-two  large  buildings  accommodate  the  various  depart- 
ments. University  hall  is  occupied  by  the  library  and  reading 
room,  the  halls  of  literary  societies,  and  the  oifices  of  the  registrar 
and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  engineering  build- 
ing, presenting  a  floor  space  of  more  than  an  acre,  contains  the 
orticpfl,  lecture  n)omw,  drawing  rooms,  shops  and  extensive  labora- 
tories of  the  departments  of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering. 
Tlie  electrical  building,  chiefly  characterized  by  its  large  dynamo 
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laboratory,  is  devntc'l  ti>  llic  (loimrltiieiits  of  eWtrioal  <'iij!;ineeriiij!; 
and  physics.  Koii'iice  Imll  is  tlie  lioiiie  uf  the  tlcparhiienta  of 
biology  lUid  themistrv.  Agricultural  hall,  the  (experiment  sta- 
tion, the  veterinary  iiitiniiary  ami  a  group  of  extensive  farm  build- 
ings give  accommodation  to  various  phases  of  the  work  of  tb« 
school  of  agriculture.  Purdue  hull  is  (woupicd  entirely  by  reci- 
tation and  leetnre  moms,  the  piiarinacy  building  by  the  depart- 
ment (if  pliaruiacy,  and  the  art  hall  by  the  lecture  room  and 
studios  of  the  art  department.  The  latter  building' also  serves 
as  a  dormitorj'  for  women  students.  The  Eliza  Fowler  hall  is 
a  beautiful  building  containing  the  nnditorinm  used  for  public 
and  official  functions  of  the  university,  and  also  the  otfices  of  the 
president  of  the  nnivcrsity. 

In  the  organization  and  development  of  the  various  departments 
at  Purdue,  there  have  been  supplied  liberal  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students  in  experimental  study  and  research,  Tt  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  university 
is  to  be  found  in  thf  number  and  extent  of  its  laboratories.  The 
oipiipment  which  fills  these  laboratories  is  in  all  cases  of  a  very 
practical  sort.  In  thenr,  the  student  of  engineering  finds  machines 
identical  in  size  and  charactt-r  with  tlio.se  which  in  power-stations 
and  fac|:)ries  are  doing  the  world's  work;  the  student  of  science 
comn-nnds  instniment.s  and  apparatus  not  inferior  to  those  with 
which  professional  scientists  employ  their  time;  while  the  student 
of  agriculture  deals  directly  with  the  machines,  the  materials  and 
the  aniiinds  of  the  farm. 

In  the  departments  of  engineering,  the  work  shops  for  begin- 
ning student"  are  elalnirately  equipped  with  tools  and  machines 
for  carpciitrv  and  joinery,  pattern  making,  foundry  work,  forging 
and  machine  work,  and  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate 
one  liuiidi-cd  and  sixty  men  at  a  time.  The  steam  engine  lal^ 
oratory  for  more  advanced  students  contains  fifty  or  more  typical 
engines,  tJie  largest  of  which  is  rated  at  300-horse  power.  There 
arc  Corliss  engines  and  plain  slide  valve  engines,  pumping  en- 
gines and  mill  engines,  and  of  whatever  character,  they  are  in 
all  i-ases  mounted  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  their  action  to  be 
studied  and  their  performance  to  be  tested. 

.\  sc]tarate  building  contains  a  locomotive  testing  plant  embrac- 
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ing  a  modern  locomotive  so  mounted  that  it  may  l)e  fired  and 
its  motion  controlled  precisely  as  if  it  wore  upon  the  road. 

The  electrical  laboratories  contain  more  than  thirty  dynamos 
and  motors  w-hieh  are  served  by  switchboards  having  more  than 
four  hundred  terminals.  Nine  other  switchboards  serve  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  array  o£  accessory  apparatus,  Tlie  photo- 
metric laborntoiy,  the  telephone  laboratory,  the  storage  batteries 
and  the  instrument  cabinets  each  have  their  appropriate  equip- 
ment. 

Similarly,  for  field  work  in  surveying,  for  hydrographic  work, 
and  for  astronomical  work  in  connection  therewith,  the  equipment 
of  the  civil  engineering  cabinets  contains  types  of  all  instrument* 
usually  employed  hi  such  work,  the  list  including  uo  less  than 
si.ftcen  engineer's  transits  and  thirteen  levels. 

The  laboratory  for  testing  materials  contains  a  large  variety 
of  testing  machines  for  making  tests  of  materials  of  construction 
in  tension,  compression,  torsion,  and  abrasion  under  both  static 
and  impact  conditions.  Facilities  exist  for  testing  cement  and 
concretes.  A  full  supply  o£  cabinet  apparatus  for  delicate  meas- 
urements is  provided. 

In  the  department  of  hydraulics,  also,  there  are  steam  and 
power  pumps,  water-wheels  and  motors,  standpipes  and  weir  tanks, 
together  with  accessory  apparatus  for  expert  testing. 

The  engineerinfi  laboratory  is  the  repository  of  the  American 
master  car-builders"  association,  and  as  such  contains  the  air- 
brake testing  rack,  embracing  the  complete  air  equipment  for 
two  railway  trains  of  fifty  cars  each,  and  a  brake  shoe  testing 
machine  designed  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
brake  shoes  of  various  materials,  and  a  standard  car  wheel,  these 
being  the  property  of  the  association.  A  locomotive  museum 
contains  four  historic  locomotives. 

The  science  laboratories  include  a  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by 
the  department  of  biology.  There  are  rooms  for  general  biologj', 
physiological  and  cryptoganiic  botany,  bacteriology,  sanitary  sci- 
ence, fermentation,  vegetable  physiology  and  plant  pathology.  The 
equipment  of  these  laboratories  includes  microscopes,  microtomes, 
dissecting  instruments,  illustrative  apparatus,  herbarium  and  col- 
lections, its  extent  being  suggested  hy  the  fact  that  there  are  as 
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many  as  twenty  Uwk,  and  fifty  Baiiseli  and  Loniirti  tiiii-Mweimijs. 
Siniilarly,  the  depai'ttiicnt  of  clu'inistry  liaii,  in  addition  to  its 
general  laboratory  which  is  equipped  to  accommodate  one  liiindred 
and  seventy-six  students  at  a  (ime,  a  laboratory  for  (inantitativc 
analysis,  special  laboratories  for  advanced  study,  a  de])artnieiital 
library,  balance  rcKinis,  fnniacf  rooms,  store-rooms,  eti;.,  while 
the  pharmaceutical  laboratories  include  a  prescription  room  which 
is  equipped  as  a  modern  dispensing  pharmacy,  and  a  plianna- 
cognosy  room,  the  cabinet  of  which  includes  1,100  sj)ecimens  of 
crude  drugs  and  chemicals. 

The  equipment  of  the  ilepartnient  of  agriculture  iuclndos  a 
laboratory  of  agricultural  physics  for  work  in  nieclianical  analysis 
of  soils,  a  laboratory  of  agricultural  chemistry,  a  horticultural 
laboratory  supplied  with  modern  appliances  for  the  study  of 
various  operations  in  plant  reprwluction,  and  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  problems  in  economic  botany.  A  dairy  lalwratory  txx'u- 
pying  a  series  of  twelve  rooms  is  equipped  as  a  modern  creamery 
for  butter  and  clieese  making,  while  a  room  devoted  to  farin- 
(lairying  involves  more  simple  apparatus. 

A  veterinary  laboratory  and  museum  and  an  entomological  lab- 
oratory contain  cabinets  and  equipment  usual  in  such  eases.  The 
farm  machinery  contains  an  exhibit  of  modern  agricultural  ma- 
ehinery,  and  an  agricultural  museum  contains  a  collection  of 
spoeimciis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  wools,  cereals,  etc. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station,  while  devot^'d  chiefly  to 
pnililents  of  agricultural  reseai-cli,  oj>ens  its  well-equijqxKl  labora- 
tories ti)  ailvanced  students  in  chemistry,  botany  and  veterinary 
science. 

The  college  farm  with  its  one  liundi-ed  and  thirty  acres  is  di- 
vided int^)  fields  upon  which  staple  Indiana  crops  are  systemati- 
cally raised,  the  rotation  and  the  fertilization  being  after  a  plan 
covering  ii  cmsidcrablc  number  of  years.  The  live  stix-k  farm 
is  designril  Ui  serve  in  class  room  work  for  judging  tyjws  and 
breeds,  and  for  experimentation.  While  most  of  the  animals  are 
bred  on  the  farm,  the  university  from  time  to  time  makes  pur- 
chase of  st<jck  from  some  of  the  best  flocks  and  herds  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  orchard  of  the  farm  contains  fifty  varieties  of  Russian  and 
standard   apjilc  trees,   and   numerous  varieties  of  pears,  plums, 
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eherrii's  ami  utlicr  friiir  trees,  as  well  as  frriipcs,  biisli  fniiis  miJ 
straw  berries, 

c.    THE  IXniAXA  STATE  XOltSIAL  SCHOOI^TERRE  HAUTE. 

The  aet  of  the  general  assembly  wliich  created  the  state  normal 
seliuol  WHS  a|)provei;  llecember  20,  1865.  Tliis  act  defined  the 
object  nf  the  stcliool  to  be  "the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching 
in  the  common  achoola  of  Indiana,"  provided  for  the  apixviutincnt 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  the  location  of  the  buildings,  the  organi- 
zation of  a  training  sehmd  and  the  adoption  of  courses  of  study, 
and  created  the  iioniial  school  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution.  The  act  further  required  the  tnisteea  to  locate  the 
school  at  the  town  or  city  of  the  state  that  should  obligate  itself 
to  give  tlie  largest  amount  in  cash  or  buildings  and  grounds  to 
secure  the  school.  The  city  of  Torre  Haute  was  the  oiily  place 
to  offer  any  inducements  to  secure  the  institution.  A  tract  of 
land  three  hundred  feet  square  near  the  center  of  the  city,  valued 
at  $25,000,  and  $r)0,000  in  cash  were  offered,  and  the  city  agreed 
to  maintain  f<»rever  one-half  the  neceaaary  expense  of  keeping 
the  building  and  gnumds  in  repair.  This  lilMjral  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  construction  of  the  building  was  begun.  Aided 
by  suh'M'quent  appropriations,  the  trustees  were  able  to  complete 
certain  portions  of  the  building,  and  the  sehiKjl  was  opened  Jaiiu- 
iiry,  1S70.  Tlie  ]>rofes-<i<  nal  training  of  teachers  was  an  experi- 
ment in  Indiana,  and  the  institution  began  its  work  without  the 
confidence  and  unilod  support  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Twenty-three  students  were  present  on  the  opening  day,  and 
this  number  iiiereai'ed  to  furty  by  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
attendance  has  grown  steadily  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
and  during  the  year  ending  October  ;il,  lOOIl,  1,791  different 
students  wen'  enrolled.  In  1S87  the  school  had  k-come  so  large 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  high  schcHd  of  Terre  Haute,  which 
bad  occupied  a  portion  of  the  hnilding  siiK'c  its  c<inipletion,  to 
find  new  quarters,  thus  leaving  the  entire  building  of  throe  stories 
to  lie  occupied  by  the  normal  school  alone. 

On  the  forenoon  of  April  i),  188S,  the  building  and  its  contents 
were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Only  the  foundations  were 
left  unim|>aireil;  the  library,  furniture,  i(p|>aratus  and  everything 
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ill  the  building — llic  aa'iiMiiilntiuii  of  eighteen  years — were  con- 
sumed. Terre  Haute  pniviiled  temporary  quarters  for  the  soliool, 
and,  under  the  contract  to  maintain  ono-half  the  expense  of  repairs 
to  the  buildings  and  grounds,  promptly  gave  $50,000  in  cash  with 
which  to  begin  tlie  wurk  of  rebuilding.  The  next  general  assembly 
appropriated  $100,000  for  the  completion  of  the  building  and  the 
purchase  of  a  new  library,  etc,  Witli  these  sums  the  school  con- 
structed a  commodious  and  beautiful  building  and  ] 
equipment  for  every  department  much  superior  to  that  i 
before  the  fire, 

The  legislature  of  ll^DIJ  appnipriated  $40,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  to  be  used  for  gymnasia,  library  and  labor- 
atories. The  general  assembly  of  1SJ5  appropriated  $20,000  and 
the  general  assembly  of  two  years  later  $10,000  with  which  to  com- 
plete this  building. 

Material  Equipment. — The  state  normal  school  occupies  two 
large,  handsome  buildings,  each  four  stories  high.  The  larger 
building,  constructed  immediately  after  the  fire  of  1888,  is  about 
190x150  feet,  and  in  a  very  commodious,  well-appointed  school 
building.  It  contains  an  assembly  room  capable  of  seating  three 
liundred  persons,  a  lirautiful  chapel  which  seats  comfortably  one 
thousand  persons,  the  president's  office,  reception  room,  cloak  room, 
class  rooms,  wash  ro()ms,  etc.  It  is,  architecturally,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  state,  and  its  internal  arrangement 
is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  second  building  is  about  100.\]00  feet,  and  is,  architec- 
turally, in  general  liarmony  with  the  larger  building.  The  base- 
ment story  contains  the  two  gymnasia ;  the  second  story  is  occupied 
by  the  library.  This  is  a  large,  well-lighted,  beautiful  room,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  library  use.  The  third  .story  ia  occupied  by  the 
several  science  departmenls.  The  fourth  story  is  used  by  the 
literary  societies  and  the  Y.  M.  and  Y,  W.  C.  associations.  The 
lihrarj'  is  equipped  with  every  needed  appliance,  and  contains 
abimt  3.'>,000  wcll-.selpcted  vfdnmes.  The  chcmieal,  biological  and 
physical  laboratories  on  the  third  floor  are  substantially  finished 
and  are  equipped  with  everything  needed  for  the  science  work  of 
the  school. 

Probably  there  are  few,  if  any,  normal  schools  in  the  United 
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States  that  are  more  fully  equipped  in  all  their  departments  for 
work  than  is  this  institution. 

Proposed  Enlargement. — The  general  assembly  of  1903  made  a 
very  liberal  provision  for  an  increased  support  of  the  school.  A 
specific  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  the  construction  of 
a*  training  school  building,  and  a  very  substantial  advance  in  the 
institution's  annual  maintenance  was  given  by  increasing  the  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  school. 

For  many  years  the  school  has  felt  greatly  hampered  by  the 
presence  in  its  main  building  of  the  large  training  schools  which  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain.  These  schools  have  occupied  portions  of 
the  building  very  much  needed  for  the  other  work  of  the  school. 
In  addition  to  this  fact,  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  room 
enough  for  maintaining  tho  training  school  commensurate  with  the 
important  work  that  it  is  intended  to  do  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  A  suitable  site  has  been  purchased  near  the  present 
buildings  and  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  thereon  a  modern  building 
complete  in  all  its  details,  to  be  iised  as  a  training  school  building. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  construct  a  model  building  that  shall 
afford  ever^'  facility  for  the  work  of  the  training  school.  The 
training  school  itself  will  then  be  enlarged  so  that  each  of  the 
eight  gtades  below  the  high  school  will  have  a  large,  well-ventilated 
room  complete  in  all  of  its  appointments.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
necessary  to  have  more  than  one  grade  in  each  of  several  of  these 
rooms.  With  the  new  building  contemplated,  each  grade  will  be 
to  itaelf  in  a  separate  room  and  managed  by  a  single  teacher,  A 
portion  of  the  new  training  school  building  will  be  set  apart  for 
elementary  manual  training  work.  The  $50,000  appropriated  by 
the  general  assembly  will  be  supplemented  by  about  $25,000  taken 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  institution,  in  order  that  the  train- 
ing school  building  may  be  in  every  respect  a  modern,  model  and 
complete  school  building. 

The  increase  in  the  tax  for  tlie  support  of  the  school  will  give 
tho  in.'stitntion,  beginning  July  1,  1904,  about  $100,000  annually 
for  its  maintenance.  This  will  enable  the  school  to  enlarge  many 
of  its  courses  and  provide  additional  teachers.  It  is  the  intention 
to  offer  courses  in  tho  various  advanced  subjects  that  will  equip 
teachers  in  every  way  for  teaching  the  most  advanced  high  school 
subjects. 
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Till'  I'lii'ijoso  <.f  tlio  Sdimil. — Tlie  statute  of  ISCri  wliidi  createil 
the  Indiana  state  nnrmal  school  clearly  defined  its  object.  This 
was  declared  to  be  "the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana."  The  state  normal  school,  then,  is 
not  an  institution  for  general  cnlture  for  its  own  sake;  it  is  a 
special  school — -a  professional  school.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  confer 
iin  its  students  that  education,  discipline,  professional  training 
and  pra<'tical  skill  which  will  best  fit  them  for  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Indiana.  The  school  limits  its  attention  and  work  to 
this  one  thing — the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the 
ciiiimion  schools  of  Indiana.  Ko  person  is  admitted  who  does  not 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  teach  in  the  common  schiMds 
of  the  state,  and  all  the  work  of  the  school  has  this  one  end  in  view. 
Perhaps  a  brief  statement  of  the  school's  work  in  its  attempt  to 
fulfill  this  one  olijcct  of  its  existence  may  aid  some  to  determine 
whether  or  nut  they  wish  to  become  students. 

Since  tin?  cfHiimou  schools  of  the  state  consist  largely  of  the 
district  and  grade  si'hools  and  the  greater  part  of  the  common 
school  woi-k  is  in  the  elementary  or  common  branches,  the  state 
normal  school  seeks  first,  of  all  to  ground  its  students  (such  as  do 
not  already  jKissess  this  knowle<lge)  thoronghly  in  the  comment 
or  legal  branches  of  study.  These  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
learning  and  scliolarsbip.  They  are  indeed  the  "fundamental 
branches  of  learning."  It  is  also  tnie  that  the  great  majoritj'  of 
)iupils  in  the  ]>ublie  schools  do  not  advance  beyond  these  elenu'ii- 
tary  sulijects.  If  the  state's  system  of  ci)mmon  schools  is  to  beconie 
what  its  founders  designed  it  to  l)e,  it  must  1k'  largely  through  the 
efficient  teaching  of  these  elementary  branches.  About  one  year  of 
the  normal  school  course  is  devoted  to  a  thorough,  reflective  study 
of  these.  They  are  ni)t  pursued  and  taught  as  in  a  common  ele- 
mentary school.  The  stu'lent  is  required  to  possess  the  usual 
general  knowledge  of  these  subjects  to  be  admitted.  In  the  normal 
scIkmiI  he  is  led  to  make  a  more  critical  and  philosophical  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  subject-matter  than  he  has  hitherto  done, 
lie  now  studies  these  subjects  fi-om  a  jn-ofessional  point  of  view, 
from  a  t^-nclu'i's  standpoint.  His  own  method  of  studying  them, 
and  the  metlutd  "f  pri'sentiug  tln-m  appropriate  to  the  different 
grades  of  the  public  scIiooIm,  aiv  them.selves  objects  of  attention  and 
study.     The  whole  presenliilion  of  the  subject  is  surnumded  by  a 
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pedagogical  atniospherp  which  is  altogether  absent  from  the  ordi- 
nary school.  Tlie  student  is  not  only  acquiring  a  larger  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  themaelvea,  but  he  is  learning  to  teacli 
them.  All  persona  are  required  to  pursue  the  common  twho«)l 
branches  before  graduating  except  college  graduates  and  persmic 
liolding  three  years',  sixty  months',  professional  or  life  state 
licenses. 

In  the  next  place,  the  course  in  the  nonnal  school  requires  every 
student  to  pursue  a  long  line  of  more  strictly  professional  work — 
thai  is,  work  which  is  designed  to  give  special  insight  into  all  edu- 
cational questions  and  prepare  the  individual  for  intelligent  and 
reasonable  charge  of  a  school.  This  line  of  study  consists  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  experimental  psychology,  theorj'  of  the  school, 
the  principles  of  methods,  observation  in  tlie  training  scluiols  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  teaching  observed,  child-study,  history  of 
<-4lucation,  school  supervision,  school  systems  of  Europe  and  Atner- 
ica,  science  of  education,  and  practice  in  the  training  schools.  In 
this  more  strictly  professional  department  of  the  student's  work 
every  phase  of  education  receives  extended  and  systematic  treat- 
ment— the  historical,  the  theoretical  and  practical.  The  whole  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  lead  the  student  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  education  and  to  acquire  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill 
in  applying  these  as  a  teacher.  He  is  to  be  freed  from  obedience  t<} 
mere  prescription  and  rule  as  a  teacher  and  acquire  genuine  orig- 
inality and  true  individuality.  Rational  understanding  of  his 
vocation  is  aimed  at  and  the  power  to  determine  from  the  stand- 
point of  principle  what  the  process  and  work  of  the  wrhoiDl  should 
be. 

Tu  the  third  place,  the  school  requires  its  students  to  pursue  such 
advanced  lines  and  courses  of  study  as  will  best  reinforce  the 
knowledge  of  the  common  school  branches,  and  at  the  same  time 
Ix'st  prepare  them  for  the  more  advanced  grades  of  public  scliwd 
work.  Courses  in  Tjitin,  German,  history,  mathematics,  literature, 
s<'ieiice,  etc.,  are  offered,  and  no  student  can  graduate  who  does 
not,  in  addition  to  his  stnily  of  the  common  school  branches  and 
the  professional  tine,  pursue  a  sufficient  number  of  these  to  com- 
plete four  years'  work  in  the  school.  Like  the  common  school  sul)- 
jecfM,  these  bram-hew  are  stiidied  constantly  from  the  teacher's 
point  of  view,  and  the  student  is  frequently  led,to  reflect  upon  their 
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value  as  iiicaiis  >\{  etUicatiim,  tlib  niPtliwl  by  \vliii;li  tlicy  are  hriiiig 
stiuliol,  liiflluiil,-!  of  teachiiif!;  those  a]>propriate  to  the  grades  in 
whieli  tlioy  are  stiulipd,  etc.  The  objoet  is  to  iniike  the  entire  wurk 
of  the  Sfhiiirl  strongly  and  distinctively  prefessionnl. 

The  faeiilly  now  numbers  thirty-five.  In  the  spring  term,  when 
the  nftendanoe  is  largely  increased,  tlie  faenlty  is  enlarged  by  the 
cnij)kiyiitent  of  about  ten  additional  teachers. 


B.    DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.     STATEMENT. 

Tlie  estiihlishnicnt  of  denominational  schools  in  Indiana  repeals 
the  same  spirit  which  prompted  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  advance 
learning.  Their  chief  purpose  was  to  advance  learning  in  order  to 
propagate  the  gospel.  They  dreaded  "to  leave  an  illiterate  min- 
istry to  the  churches  after  our  present  ministry  shall  he  in  the 
dust."  AVith  ]'ust  such  zeal  and  earnestness  did  the  early  pro- 
nifiters  of  our  denominational  institutions  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. They  believed  with  Francis  Lieber,  not  only  that  "Christi- 
anity considered  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  constituted  an  indis- 
pensable elen?ent  in  a  liberal  education,"  but  that  Christianity 
taken  solely  as  a  historical  fact  is  incomparably  the  mightiest  fact 
in  the  annals  of  human  society;  that  it  has  tinctured  and  jiene- 
trated  all  systems  of  knowledge,  all  institutions,  both  civil  and 
exclusively  social,  the  laws,  languages,  and  literature  of  the  civil- 
ized nations,  their  ethics,  rights,  tastes,  and  wants.  ^  This  influence 
and  this  religion  they  conceived  the  chief  end  of  education  to 
maintain. 

Tlie  proof  of  snch  influence  in  the  habits,  minds,  wants  and 
lives  of  the  early  citizens  in  Indiana  is  seen  in  the  struggle  they 
endured  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  denominational  christian  ci>l- 
ieges, 

'<.     IH:PATMV  ITNtVERSITY— AN  HISTORICAL'  SKETCH. 

IiY  HF.r.i.E  A.  Manskiei.d.  a.m.,  LL.D. 

The  developntent  of  institntions  in  a  state  like  our  own,  where 

they  have  been  a  part  of  the  indigenous  growth,   is  always  of 

pecnlinr  interest.    Even  in  the  pioneer  days  in  Indiana  there  was 
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a  distinct  recrtfriiitiim  of  needs  heycnid  those  for  tlie  mere  material 
existence,  anci  the  life  was  known  to  be  more  tlian  meat,  aod  the 
body  than  raiment.  Consequently  the  most  far-seeing  men  and  wom- 
en, with  distinct  appreciation  and  rare  devotion,  bent  the  beat  ener- 
gies of  their  lives  to  bring  abont  the  most  helpful  surroundings,  for 
growth  and  development,  not  only  within  their  own  homos,  but  also 
in  their  several  conmiunities  and  within  the  reach  of  the  still  wider 
public.  Under  this  impulse,  churches  and  schools  naturally  found 
their  places  among  the  homes,  the  mills,  the  shops,  and  the  stores 
of  the  new  communities,  and  tlie  growing  civilization.  This  soon 
meant  schools  for  tlie  higher  education,  as  well  as  those  of  primary 
and  secondary  grac'e ;  schools,  too,  not  only  under  state  manage- 
ment ami  support — but  those  under  religious  control  as  well — 
where  distinct  attention  should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  growth,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  intellect  was  receiving  its  strictest  training 
and  most  careful  direction.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  idea,  tte 
Methodist  ministers  of  Indiana,  in  their  annual  conference  as- 
sembled in  ISifS,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  most  progressive,  not 
only  of  their  own  nnmbnrs,  but  also  of  their  congregations,  when, 
after  long  and  careful  consultation,  they  drew  into  a  formal  resolu- 
tion this  sentiment  that  had  been  growing  for  several  years,  and 
adopted  it  and  spread  it  upon  their  records — that  they  would 
found  an  institution  for  higher  learning,  to  be  known  as  "The  In- 
diana Asbury  university."  This  meant  much.  The  state  was,  as 
yet,  sparsely  settled ;  its  i-onils,  where  laid  out  at  all,  were  well  nigh 
impassable;  Methodism  had  only  about  25,000  members  within  the 
state  confines— and  money  was  scarce  among  them,  as  it  was  also 
among  their  neigbbnrs;  hul  the  need  seemed  great,  energy  was  at 
high  tide,  and  faith  in  tlie  future  unbounded.  These  ministers 
went  from  theii-  confcri-noi'  sfssion,  and  talked  over  their  new  plans 
with  the  people  of  tlu'ir  widely  extended  circuits. 

Several  places  presented  Iheir  claims  and  urged  them  to  be  the 
seat  of  this  new  center  of  learning — prominent  among  which  were 
Lafayette,  Indiana]>i'lis  Ituckville,  Putnamville  and  Greencastle. 
.\fter  it  was  once  decided  that  the  location  should  be  within  Put- 
nam county,  the  advantageiiu^  situation  of  Putnamville  was  argued 
seemingly  with  propriety  and  with  special  force,  because  it  was 
on  that  important  "national  road"  that  lead  in  unbroken  distance 
even  fnun  Pittsburg  and  beyond  it  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
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river.  But  luitwilLMtuiKliii^  this  ivullv  iiiiiiortant  factor,  the  bal- 
ance of  tlic  arguiiioiit  was  apiiiist  it,  and  the  decision  was  cast  in 
favor  of  (Jn.'eneastlc.  Tliis  vote  was  reaeliiHl  at  the  eonferencc 
session  of  ISItO,  which  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  and  on  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  of  that  occasion.  The  next  ilonday  morning,  Rev. 
.T.  ('.  Smith  am!  Rt'v.  Aaron  WoimI  wore  apjjointed  ajtents  to  col- 
lect uioMoy  for  the  erection  of  aiiitahk'  hnihlings  for  this  important 
new  enterprise.  A  coniniittw  also  was  named  to  meniorialize  the 
legist  a  tit  re  at  its  coming  session  in  tlic  inttreats  of  u  rharter.  All 
the  preliminaries  were  adjusted  and  work  in  eanieat  was  ahimt  to 
hegiu.  The  tii-st  serious  opposition  was  cnwmntered  when  the  com- 
mittee H|)peared  Iteforc  the  legislature  with  tlioir  [>etition —  n 
double  line  of  opposition — fi-om  the  foes  of  advancing  i[etli»Klisiii, 
and  from  those  who  were  oj)]M)aed  to  attempting  anything  more 
than  was  already  l)eing  done  in  the  matter  of  ediuaition  nnder  the 
existing  difticnhies.  But  the  way  was  finally  cleare<l — in  the  lower 
bouse,  by  argument;  and  in  the  upper  by  strategv,  conihinod  with 
the  argument;  and  on  the  lOtli  of  January,  IS:!",  ihe  charter  was 
granted  which  provide<l  as  f<dlows:  "Tbiif  a  seminary  of  learning 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  lieivhy  establishe*!  in  tlie  town  or  vicinity 
<if  Grccncastic,  in  Putnam  wunty,  and  state  of  Imliaria,  to  Ik? 
known  by  Ihe  name  and  style  of  'The  Indiiiiia  Ashury  university,' 
which  shall  be  founded  and  maintained  forever,  ir]xin  a  plan  most 
suitable  for  tbc  iM'nefit  of  the  youth  of  every  class  of  citizens,  and 
of  every  reiigi<uis  denomination,  who  shall  l)e  freely  itdinitted  to 
eijual  advantages  and  privileges  of  education,  ami  to  all  the  liter- 
ary honoi-s  of  said  university  according  to  their  merit."  As  yet,  it 
will  be  noticed,  that  u<i  mai<len  was  provide<l  for  in  all  this  nui- 
versity  onttonk;  her  ]ircs<'nee  was  not  descrilx'il  even  on  the  uni- 
versity Imnzon  and  tbc  "youth"  of  this  charter  provision  is  to  have 
its  strict  interpretation  of  being,  as  tbc  graimuarian  w<ni]d  say  it, 
of  masciulinc  gender. 

The  claims  of  this  new  institution  were  presented  and  urged  all 
over  the  state,  and  ujoney  came  in  at  least  lilH'rally,  if  not  abun- 
dantly, A  building  was  begun  which  was  to  furnish  the  "local 
habitation  and  the  place,"  and  its  cijrncr  stone  was  laid  amid 
Kivat  ceremony  on  June  20,  18:17.  This  was  the  noblest  occasion 
Putnam  county  bad  ever  yet  seen.  Twenty  thousand  people  bad 
come  from  the  aurronndiiig  country — s<ime  of  them  even  from  dis- 
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taut  part.*  t"  witness  this  iiiipurtaiit  oen'iiioiiy.  All  GrcoiK-astle 
was  a  ceutcr  <jf  hospitality  in  the  oiitertaiiiiiiciit  of  its  guests.  The 
fcriiKiii  (if  the  occasion  was  preHchod  by  thiit  8})leiHli(]  orator,  Dr. 
Henry  B.  BaMcoiii,  of  KeutHcky,  who  later  on  became  one  of  the 
hifihops  of  the  ^Methodist  (Jmrch  south.  All  (he  ineitlents  conaid- 
ernd  as  betonfiing  to  such  occasions  were  fully  observeil,  and  the 
men  and  women  went  to  their  liomes  resolved  upon  reiieweil  zetil 
and  added  sacrifices  in  the  interests  of  tlioir  "university."  The 
hnildinp;  wiiich  was  the  original  of  what  is  now  known  as  "west 
college,"  progressed  without  interruption  or  serious  delay,  ami  was 
really  a  noble  structure  from  the  standpoint  of  its  times  and  its 
surroundings. 

But  the  edncntional  idea  did  not  wait  upon  its  coniidction.  Kev. 
Cyrus  Xiitt,  of  Allegheny  college,  Pennsylvania,  had  recently 
opened  a  school  in  Gi-oencastle,  which  within  a  few  days  of  the 
laying  of  the  "c;)rnor  stone,"  was  adopted  as  the  preparatory  sc1uk)1 
for  the  "university;"  it  had  its  beginning  in  an  old  sehotd  house, 
hnt  in  Xovember  of  its  first  year  was  moved  into  a  building  on  the 
piece  of  ground  uow  occupied  by  the  Oollcge-a venue  Methodist 
church.  The  first  home  of  this  school  was  neither  spaoioua  nor 
pret^.'iitions — a  room  of  about  twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  but  this  was 
cpiite  large  enough  for  the  teacher  and  his  five  students — the  total 
enrollment  at  the  opening  of  the  first  term ;  of  these  five,  four  were 
from  f J i-eeneastle  and  the  remaining  one  was  from  a  few  miles  out 
iii  the  country ;  their  names  are  carefully  preserved  and  are  a  part 
of  the  nxMrds.  One-fifth  of  these  charter  member  students  contin- 
ued his  cnursc  even  to  graduation,  and  was  a  member  of  the  class 
of  '42 — the  third  class  that  graduated  from  the  institution. 

Several  ineffectual  attempts  to  organize  a  faculty,  were  made 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  trustees,  in  their  wisdom,  saw  that 
first-class  talent  must  b;'  called  and  the  very  best  preparation  that 
the  ehun'li  could  command;  in  return  they  had  little  but  possibil- 
ities to  offer  by  way  of  inducement.  During  tliis  period,  Pri>f. 
Xntt — he  hiw  name  written  with  reverence — held  steadily  to  his 
course,  and  was  himself  acting  pnisidcnt,  professor,  faculty,  treaa- 
ni-er  and  wliatever  other  ofiices  the  duties  of  the  day  might  demand. 
With  sncli  assistance  as  he  c^juld  fnini  time  to  time  secure,  he  did 
his  work'  bravely  and  had  the  rewaril  of  seeing  it  prosper  under  hi? 
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care,  and  of  recognizing  tlu^  pruniist'  of  larger  things  in  the  times 
to  com  p. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  18311,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Bisliop  Roberts,  whose  home  was  then  in  Indiana,  and  of  Dr. 
Charles  Elliott,  editor  uf  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Prof. 
Sfatthew  iSiiiipaon,  of  the  faculty  of  ^Vllt'gheny  college,  was  elected 
president;  largely  tlirough  the  representations  and  the  urgency  of 
those  who  reconunended  him,  he  decided  to  accept  this  important 
place,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  September  23,  1839.  The  first 
regular  faculty  as  tlien  constituted  was  as  follows : 

Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  A.  M.,  M.  D. — President  and  professor 
of  mathematics 

Rev.  Cj'rus  Nutt,  A.  M, — Professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  John  W.  Weakley,  A.  !M. — Princi])al  of  preparatory  de- 
partment, 

John  Wlieeler — Tutor  in  Languages. 

Dr.  Sinipsfiii  soon  became  known  as  wise  in  counsel,  strong  in 
executive  quality  and  eloquent  in  speech,  lie  was  a  statesman, 
and  orator  and  a  consecrated  man  of  God.  The  new  being  com- 
mitted to  his  care  received  into  its  veins  some  of  the  rare  quality 
that  carried  him  wonie  years  later  to  the  eminent  distinction  of 
being  reci'giiizcd  as  the  greatest  man  in  American  Methodism, 
since  the  days  of  Biwhop  Asbury. 

His  associates  in  the  faculty,  too,  were  men  of  genuine  merit 
and  of  unfaltering  devotion  to  their  work.  All  of  them  became 
in  subsequent  years  themselves  presidents  of  important  educa- 
tional institutions. 

This  faculty  eiiti'red  upon  its  duties  in  1839,  the  school  still 
Iwing  located  in  tiic  I'ld  seminary  building.  But  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  term  of  that  scholastic  year,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  the 
new  structure  thoufih  not  yet  completed,  was  so  far  advanced  tliat 
one  part  of  it  cnuld  be  used  for  school  purposes  while  the  re- 
mainder was  being  finished.  Work  was  pushed  forward  vigor- 
ously, both  in  the  classes  and  with  tlie  brick  and  mortar,  in  order 
that  by  tlie  cnuiineiiTOnicnt  time,  wlncli  was  to  be  about  the  middle 
of  Se])leinher,  everything  might  be  in  readiness  for  a  veritable 
"eomnirncomeiit,"  and  the  looked  for  day  at  length  arrived.  The 
close  of  the  school  year  witnessed  a  great  event,  the  graduation  of 
the  first  class  fi-om  the  "university,"  a  class  of  three,  of  whom  Dr. 
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Thomas  A.  Goodwin,  of  Indianapolis,  with  a  long  line  of  useful 
labors  hack  of  him,  still  lives  to  encourage  U9  with  his  abounding 
spirits,  to  enliven  us  with  his-spicy  reminiscences  and  to  stimulate 
US  with  his  enthusiastic  activity.  He  still  keeps  a  eirar  brain  and 
wields  a  trenchant  pen. 

On  the  IStli  of  September,  Dr.  Simpson,  who  liad  been  busily  at 
work  for  nearly  one  year  already,  was  formally  inaugurated  and 
the  keys  of  the  institution  were  placed  in  his  [MiMsession  by  the 
ITon.  David  Wallace,  the  governor  of  tlie  state  of  Indiana;  tliis 
was  hi.s  official  announcement  as  the  iii-st  president  of  "The  Indi- 
ana Asbury  university." 

The  next  day  the  board  of  trustees  took  important  action,  look- 
ing toward  making  larger  |>rovisions  for  the  growing  needs.  The 
chair  of  mathematics  was  separated  from  the  president's  duties  and 
Rev.  W.  <^.  Larrabec,  A.  M.,  then  principal  of  Oazenovia  semi- 
nary, was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science — 
but.  was  soon  relieved  of  the  latter  half  of  tliis  conihlTintion  (o  take 
charge  of  which  Charles  G.  Downey,  A.  Tit.,  was  elcc-ted.  The 
chair  of  langtiages,  too,  was  divided — its  former  incumbent  retain- 
ing the  Greek,  his  tutor,  Rev.  John  ^Vhecler,  A.  E.,  being  cl(M;ted 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  language  and  literature.  The  president  also 
organized  the  department  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  took 
charge  of  its  classes  in  addition  to  his  official  duties  as  the  head 
of  the  institntion. 

The  faculty  was  now  cmsidered  quite  complete,  and  was,  indeed, 
under  all  the  circumstances  one  of  remarkable  strength.  Only  one 
change  and  one  addition  were  made  in  its  composition  for  the 
liberal  arts  work,  until  the  end  of  what  is  sometime  called  the 
Simpson  period;  the  change  was  incident  to  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Kutt  and  the  succession  of  the  elegant  and  enthusiastic  Prof. 
K  F.  Tefft,  A.  if.,  from  the  state  of  Maine.  The  retiring  pro- 
feHsor,  however,  returned  a  few  years  later  to  serve  through  another 
lioriod  of  years  in  connection  with  the  faculty  here,  and  tlien  in  the 
faculty  of  a  neighboring  institution  in  our  own  state.  The  addi- 
tional name  placed  in  the  teaching  list  was  that  of  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  Pev.  R.  K.  Hoshour,  A.  M.,  who  in  1847  was 
elected  ns  tutor  to  take  charge  of  the  new  work  in  German  and 
French.  In  .Tuly  lfi4R.  President  Simpson,  with  hia  work  in  full 
tide  of  prosperity,  resigned  his  place  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the 
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Western  Cliristian  AdviK'Htc,  tu  wliicli  position  he  had  Ix-en  re- 
wiitly  elected.  He  had  been  at  Asbiiry  about  ten  years;  during 
that  time  it  had  grown  from  its  stnall  beginiititg!4,  though  with  a 
hirgc  enough  nanic,  sun'ly,  to  the  status  of  a  really  [>n>.sper(uis  and 
\v<;Il  known  college.  From  the  first,  its  cduoational  standards  had 
l»een  placed  high,  and  its  corps  of  instnictors  was  from  among  the 
best  8(;holars  and  thinkers  that  the  country  could  furnisK  This 
meant  very  much,  act  only  for  those  days  and  years,  but  for  those 
that  have  followed  even  down  to  the  present;  and  it  will  mean 
nincli  for  the  sulisequcnt  times — not  only  in  the  records  that  are 
back  of  us  and  the  traditions  that  are  alwut  ua,  but  in  the  impulse 
under  which  we  shall  continue  to  live  and  grow. 

Students,  too,  came  in  goodly  numbers — as  many  as  under  the 
existing  conditions  could  bo  well  cared  for;  and  these  not  only 
from  our  own  stat*,  bnt  a  liberal  proportion  from  adjoining  statw 
and  even  more  distant  regions — recognizing  that  here  was  a  place 
to  giiin  an  ednc^ation  of  a  high  order,  and  to  gain  it  under  the  ad- 
vantiiges  of  broad  healthful,  christian  surroundings.  The  In-st 
edncatioiial  iutorcats  here  subserved,  and  the  importance  of  chris- 
tian influences  was  emphasized, 

During  the  year  that  folIowe<l  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Simjison, 
wliilo  the  hoard  was  trying  to  find  a  successor  who  would  exactly 
suit  the  conditions  and  the  needs — the  administration  was  placenl 
in  the  hands  of  Pmf.  Larrabce,  and  the  standards  were  well  main- 
tained dnring  this  interim. 

July  14,  1840,  Rev.  Lueien  W.  -Berry,  A.  M.,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  entered  very  soon  afterward  upon  the  duties  of  his  official 
pfisition,  IIo  was  pre-eminently  an  orator;  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant pulpit  orators  of  his  tiu¥? — and  withal  a  man  of  learning. 
TTo  came  to  the  new  field  of  lahi)r  with  the  confidence  of  his  bretli- 
ivn  and  the  strong  support  of  the  church.  TTis  formal  inangura- 
liiui  took  place  at  the  next  coumiencement  time,  nearly  one  year 
after  he  commenced  his  work;  the  keys  of  the  univci-sity  were 
placed  in  his  charge  by  the  cliief  executive  of  the  state.  Governor 
Wright,  lie  continued  to  adininistcr  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
for  four  years  longer,  and  tit  the  end  i>f  that  time  resigned  his 
l-hicr  here,  and  mwpled  the  pi-esideucy  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  nui- 
versilvMt  .\ri.  Tleiis'.int. 
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In  tlie  following  Anguat,  tlie  Kev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.  D.,  of  New 
^'ork  city,  was  elected  to  tlie  vacancy ;  lie  began  liia  work  with  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  and  remained  nntil  Jnly,  1S57,  a  period 
of  about  throe  years.  IJr.  Curry  was  a  siiperior  teacher,  a  man  of 
fine  native  ability  and  extensive  culture,  but  not  qnick  to  assimi- 
late the  spirit  of  the  west  into  his  eastern  life  and  hahits;  nor  was 
he,  perhaps,  always  wise  in  government.  Passing  by  entirely  what 
may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
during  these  years  arose  the  college  reliollion  that  threatened  such 
dire  things  to  the  sehool.  So  serious  did  the  conditions  be^me 
that  a  special  session  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  calk'd  in  Decem- 
ber, 185fi,  to  adjust  the  differences  lietween  faculty  and  students 
that  seemed  incapable  of  easier  adjustment.  During  this  session 
the  resolution  was  presented  and  adopte<l  discouraging,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  all  appeals  from  students  to  the  board  of  trustees  as 
against  faculty  action.  But  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  pres- 
ident decided  that  perhaps  the  interests  of  all  concerned  might  be 
best  subserved  by  a  change  in  administration.  He  resigned  his 
place  and  enjoyefl  many  years  of  successful  lal>(>r  in  other  fields— 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  as  editor  of  some  of  the  most  important 
periodicals  under  the  control  of  "Methodism. 

From  July,  1857,  to  July,  1858,  the  institution  was  again  with- 
out an  executive  head.  At  this  time  Dr.  Xutt  was  again  elected  to 
a  professorship,  after  an  absence  of  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
also  made  vice-president.  With  this  arrangement  a  successful  year 
ensued  and  at  the  close  of  it  Tlev.  Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  He  brought  with  him  into  his  work,  a 
beautiful  spirit  and  a  thorough  education.  U|>on  his  coming,  the 
school  people  and  the  general  public  rallied  about  him  and  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  administration  were  fourt<^ii  gooil  years. 
There  was  genuine  progress  in  those  times  and  a  good  degree  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men.  Tn  1S72  he  resigned  the 
]ilaec  which  he  had  held  through  so  many  and  such  successful 
years,  because  the  church  in  its  wisdom  had  transformed  the  college 
president  into  a  bishop  of  the  Jfefhodist  Episcopal  church.  Bev. 
Beuhen  Andnis,  D,  D.,  at  that  time  pastor  of  Meridian-street 
church  in  Indianapolis,  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and  continued 
in  the  place  for  tlm-e  years;  he  was  a  strong  preacher  and  a  noble 
hearted  man  whose  preaenee  even  impressed  people  toward   the 
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iintrt-T  thiriK"-  Hf-  cam'-  t"  lii-  tic-w  wi-rk  in  <la_vs  •:■{  iis  pnwjwrity 
iiu']  aft'rr  flin-f:  faiilifiil  ari'l  sii«fs-fnl  yr-ars  wncluJeJ  to  return 
fi.  tin?  w'irk  o{  hi*  nh'-JM-  in  tti''-  ir-^ilar  pastorate. 

I£<-v,  Al'-xaiKler  ilariin,  1 1.  I).,  was  the  clmice  for  the  noxt  presi- 
lir-nt.  Iff  wa=  a  Sotclmian  bv  birlh  and  had  the  tnic  fibre  of  his 
own  s'r'iti^,  riif:fr(-il  n-nntri*.  Mf  was  a  bi>m  niler  and  an  able 
i.rL'Hiiiwr.  iJr.  X[anin  came  tu  Asbury  in  1S75,  with  ripe  and 
bpiinl  s'-lmlarship  and  with  firm  cimviction  of  right,  whii-h  he  car- 
ried out  without  fear  <.r  favi-r.  Tie  knew  what  a  university  ought 
!■•  Ij",  and  fiirthnniion-  kiifw  that  the  one  to  which  he  was  called 
wa-  only  an  ex^vllent  (H.llcjrc:  he  believed  thotigh,  that  the  time 
had  (i.iiie  to  extend  it-  eircle  of  usefulness,  and  to  make  it  in  fact 
what  ii  had  all  alontr  l>e<'n  in  name.  To  this  end  he  labored  and 
with  how  large  def*ree  'if  success  is  well  known,  till  he  saw  Ashury 
crilarfrcd  and  itself  the  liberal  arts  sehod  of  DePauw  university, 
nilh  bfiriiiiiings  at  least  of  all  the  special  and  professional  schools 
thill  u-u;itly  enter  into  the  constiliiliini  of  a  university,  excepting 
only  thill  <if  medicine.  In  l^Sft.  lie  feeling  that,  with  advancing 
years,  lie  shi:iild  1m'  relieved  from  the  heaviest  of  his  responsibil- 
ities jitid  llic  most  ardiMus  of  his  duties,  his  resignation  as  presi- 
dent, oiFired  fur  the  sec  >nd  time,  was  finally  accepted  and  his  ac- 
tive diilir-s  in  the  iniivcrsity  were  allowed  to  remain  only  in  connec- 
tion with  his  d('|iartineiit  of  philnsophy — at  which  post  he  contin- 
ued unlil  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  life  in  1893. 

.\fler  Eiini''i  e^KisuIlation  in  the  matter  of  the  next  presidency, 
Iiev.  J.  I*,  .hihti,  D,  1),.  was  chosen  in  1880.  He  was  already  one 
"f  llie  tiiiiver-ilty  [ir.ifessors  mid  the  institution's  vice-president. 
Ill'  was  thnnnijihly  a(-<[uainfcd  witli  the  life  about  him  and  in  full 
svnijialliy  with  the  <-niirM'  "f  development  of  the  last  few  years. 
Willi  his  slnnig  lugieal  mind  and  his  enthusiastic  nature  he  rec- 
ofr|iiz..i|  hirge  jmssibililies  in  the  very  near  future,  and  bent  his 
erier;fies  tnward  tlii'iii.  lie  (h'viited  himself  assiduously  to  the 
reririraiii/alion  of  tile  cuiises  of  study,  and  to  the  looking  out  pro- 
fi-ssurs  iif  the  hifrtiest  avaihible  ijuality  in  their  own  lines  of  work, 
so  that  wlieiicvcr  a  eliaiifri'  lia<l  to  lie  miidc  in  the  faculty,  or  an 
ad.litii.ii  emild  he  made,  ir  tiiifrht  always  be  the  l>est  one  possible 
in  the  iiiteresls  of  ilie  highest  i-rdcr  of  work  in  all  departments. 
Tlicse  wen-  the  days  when  the  university  expcclafions  were  at  their 
grealest  as  regarded  the  value  of  its  endowments  and  large  things 
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seemed  to  bo  within  the  reasoniible  reach  of  the  institution.  But 
hard  times  canine  this  way  in  '93  and  continued  through  several 
subsequent  years.  Biiainess  interests  suffered;  stocks  and  shares 
declined  in  value;  productive  funds  became  non-productive;  stu- 
dent numbers  decreased  because  incomes  in  their  homes  were  un- 
certain, and  the  horizon  of  present  possibilities  narrowed  and  that 
beyond  the  power  o£  any  one  to  prevent  it,  Manj'  a  man  and  many 
an  institution  during  those  years  had  to  exchange  its  inquiry  of 
"what  is  best"  for  tlie  more  available  one  of  "what  is  now  most 
expedient,"  But  a  hif;h  order  of  work  was  done  in  recitation 
rooms,  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  young  men  and  young 
women  were  learning  to  think,  and  were  getting  ready  for  the 
great  world,  Dr.  John  resigned  the  presidency  in  1896  and  was 
followed  by  Bev.  IT.  A.  Gobin,  A.  Jf.,  D.  O.,  who  for  some  years 
]>revious  had  been  the  dean  of  the  school  of  theology.  He  showed 
himself  to  he  a  man  among  men  for  the  time  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  placed,  and  answered  with  rare  discretion  the  best  interests 
of  the  university,  and  brought  it  through  the  severest  days  of  its 
financial  difficulties,  till  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  ap- 
peared on  its  horizon. 

Within  these  fifty-two  years,  and  under  these  seven  administra- 
tions that  have  followed  since  the  times  o£  the  first  president, 
professors,  associates,  instructors  and  tutors  have  come  and  gone — 
many  of  them  of  noble  quality  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
their  several  departments.  Kor  has  it  always  been  in  their  depart- 
ments alone  that  they  have  rendered  inestimable  and  imperishable 
service;  for  some  have  been  wise  and  careful  counsellors  as  well, 
and  have  touched  for  healing  and  for  health  the  young  life  about 
them ;  some,  too,  have  contributed  bonntifuUy  toward  the  solutions 
of  the  weightiest  problems  that  have  presented  themselves  through 
these  years,  for  university  solution,  and  have  planned  and  worked 
with  zeal  and  efficiency  for  enlarging  interests  and  advancing 
o|nnirtiinities.  But  there  are  too  many  of  them  whose  merits  place 
them  in  honored  ranks  in  the  educational  world,  even  to  be  named 
aur!  titled  in  the  brief  pages  of  this  historical  sketch. 

'Jfany  interesting  things  present  themselves  as  worthy  a  place 
in  the  records  of  these  passing  years,  but  naturally  we  can  stop 
here  to  make  mention  of  only  a  few  of  them,  so  these  few  must 
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lie  selected  from  among  tlmsc  tliat  are  conspicuous  as  record 
making  ones : 

On  the  23d  of  Mav,  184:(,  the  trnstees  entered  into  ccmipact  witli 
the  secretarv  of  war  ti)  edncate  ten  ("lioctaw  boys,  and  pursuant 
to  tliis  agreement  Indians  came  into  tlic  Hclnxtl.  At  first  it  sccnie<) 
j)eciiliar  Imt  was  etitireiy  ciHisistent  witli  tlie  provisions  of  the 
cliarter  as  was  also  the  coming  in  at  later  times  of  Japano**-,  Afri- 
cans and  Chim-sp. 

IIiiii.  James  Wliitconib,  in  IS.tS,  t?'^*'  the  nniversity  his  vain- 
alile  lihrarv  nf  +,ri(IO  vohinios,  and  niadi;  provisions  for  Its  suim-T- 
vision  anil  enlargement.  This  furnished  a  verv  eonsiilerahK'  nii- 
cjens  for  rhe  aet-umnlatlonH  of  all  these  years,  'I'he  regiilar  in- 
W)mp  from  the  endowment  which  ho  left  for  it  is  still  one  of  th<' 
iinjMirtant  wurcea  of  revenue  for  the  purchases  ui  new  supplies 
from  year  to  year. 

In  IHoit  it  was  (considered  exix^dienf  to  roirganlze  the  depart- 
ments, and  this  was  done  under  the  following  eight  titles — each 
memlxT  of  the  eiirps  of  iiistrnetiirs  fitting  in  si>nie  one  of  those 
gmups. 

I.  E'ri'Hiil<-iil.  anil  |iri>r<>HMiir  of  nifiitiil  initl  niuriil  |iliil<>si>iili.v. 

11.  Vld^iiiTHi^i'iit  ami  iirofpssiir  of  umtheiuulU-s. 

[11.  frofessor  of  imtiiriil  si'loiive. 

IV.  I'rofpHHiir  nf  Gwek  liUiKUdge  niiil  lltcrnlnre. 

V.  riMfi'SMor  iif  Ijatlii  liiiiKiiiiKi'  niKl  llleriituif. 

V[.  I'l'oreswir  of  liellcs  lettres  uiid  lilKtory. 

VEl.  Ailjunci  tinircKsur  uf  niiitlifiniitli-M  mill  |n'lii<^'l>«l  "f  t>i'<>|iiinili>i'.v 

ili<tii]i-rnii>nt. 

Vlll.  I'lcirt'syor  iirijiw. 

This  iii'w  elassifieation,  in  itHclf,  made  no  changes  in  the  work 
tilxnit  th<'  iiistitntiiin,  or  in  the  resiKK-tive  duties  of  the  variona 
persons  concerneil,  but  merely  set  forth  in  more  systematic  onler 
facts  that  hail  Ihtu  thn>wn  info  more  or  less  of  confusion  hv  many 
adjnstiTieuts  and  readjnstmeutJ!. 

The  yi-i\r  ISC.T  wil]U'ss<'il  a  real  innovation;  after  earefnl  con- 
sidcratinn  and  protracted  discnssion,  it  was  decided  in  .lune,  that 
ladies  sliouM  \rc  mlniitfeil  to  tlie  college  classes.  This  was  a 
great  departure  from  the  ohl  standards:  the  mixed  student  contin- 
gent had  as  yet  ajipcarod  in  but  very  few  of  our  colleges — notable 
among  this  few  were  ()l)erlin  college  and  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  nni- 
viTMty.     With  the  opening  of  the  next  scIkk.I  year,  a  innulM-r  of 
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young  women  nvailed  tlifinsfilves  of  the,  privileges  for  liigher 
oducatioii,  and  in  1871  fimr  yoiiiig  women  were  in  the  graduating 
clasij. 

In  1.S69,  Robert  Stockwoil  having  given  $25,000  to  the  cndow- 
nifut  funds — which  then  seemed  quite  a  munificent  gift — the  chair 
of  Greek  was  named  in  his  honor  "The  Robert  Stockwell  chair  of 
Greek  language  and  literature." 

But  uaturally  amid  all  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  times, 
the  one  building  that  had  been  so  ample  in  its  first  years  was 
entirely  too  small  to  meet  even  tolerably  well  tbe  present  needs. 
An  additional  Imilding  must  be  erected  and  that  in  tbe  near 
future.  After  much  deliberation,  with  but  little  money  for  it  in 
hand  anil  not  much  more  in  sight,  but  with  large  faith  in  the 
possibilities,  tbe  work  was  undertaken,  and  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1869,  tbe  comer  stone  was  laid  for  a  new  building — the  one  now 
known  as  east  college.  Tbe  work  progressed, but  slowly,  for  the 
tnistees  and  tbe  building  committee  were  not  willing  to  go  much 
in  advance  of  tbe  ready  money  for  the  payment  of  tbe  bills;  so 
that  about  six  years  passed  by  before  the  structiire  was  completed, 
though  parts  of  it  were  ready  for  occupancy  before  that  time. 
AATien  it  was  finished  it  was  at  a  total  cost  of  something  more  than 
one  biindrcd  thousand  dollars.  Quite  a  number  of  its  nxuns  were 
fiuisbed,  furnished  and  named  by  private  individnals,  and  the  8|>a- 
cious  chapel  was  ])cautifnlly  furnished  by  ilr.  Jesse  Meharrv,  and 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife  "ifebarry  hall." 

Tn  1877  a  department  of  military  science  was  established.  It 
was  organized  and  considerably  advanced  in  drill  through  the 
generous  and  unreeompenaed  labors  of  Major  C  W.  Smith,  of  the 
class  of  'fi7,  and  Major  M.  Masters,  both  of  Indianapolis,  but  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army  was  soon  afterward  secured,  and  the 
department  was  maintained  without  intorniption  until  the  out- 
break of  the  recent  Spanish  war,  which  called  in  for  the  active 
ser\'ice  the  officers  and  the  guns.  A  departuient  of  physical  cul- 
ture has  for  the  present  superseded  it. 

In  1870  lalioratories  were  first  opened  for  science  work;  prior 
to  tliis  time,  these  studies  had  been  pursued  from  the  text  book 
with  occasional  experiments  made  by  the  teacher  in  the  presence 
of  his  elans;  Avith  this  new  era,  the  student  was  sent  into  the 
lalmratory  to  otrnduct  his  own  investigations  and  make  his  reports. 
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The  cheniicnl  laboratory  was  opened  first,  to  be  followed  soon  by 
the  phjBieal,  and  a  little  later  by  the  biological. 

On  Febnntry  10,  1S7!),  the  old  oolloge  building  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A  little  later  it  was  rebuilt,  enlarged  and  refitto<l 
— not  at  all  a  thing  of  beanty  in  its  present  state,  but  spacious  and 
useful. 

Eighteen  linnd.red  and  eighty-twn  witnessed  two  marked  actions 
of  the  board  of  trustees — the  first  one  the  eleetion  of  Prof.  Alma 
llolinan,  A.  M.,  to  the  chair  of  uuHleni  languages,  the  first  lady 
palled  to  a  full  piYtfensorship  in  the  institution;  the  second  one  the 
establishment  of  tlw-  department  of  theology,  to  whieh  Itfsv.  S.  L. 
Bowman,  8.  T.  Ti.,  of  New  Jersey,  was  called  as  the  head. 

On  May  5,  1S84,  there  came  to  a  happy  termination  the  scries  of 
negotiations  that  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  tliree  years,  and 
tlint  resulted  in  the  change  from  "Indiana  Asbur^'  university"  to 
"IVT'auw  univertitjt',"  with  the  beginnings  of  all  that  it  has  meant 
in  the  way  of  strengthening  and  of  enlargement.  For  the  details 
of  these  inijinrtanf  transaetions  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
fuller  records  of  the  university.  Sutfiee  it  here  to  say  that  impor- 
tant financial  interests  were  sid»served,  by  which  the  institution  re- 
ceived $60,000  from  Greeucasrle  and  Putnam  county,  $120,000 
from  the  Indiana  conferences  and  friends  outside  of  Pntnani 
county,  and  fioni  Hon.  W.  C.  DePauw,  the  lilieral  l)eqneats,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  subsequent  years,  have  netted 
the  iiirttitntiou  already  alxuit  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  with 
settleiiieufs  yet  to  be  made  within  the  near  future  that,  according  to 
Tiiiiut  niiiservativc  estimafes,  will  amount  to  about  an  additional  one 
hundred  mid  fifty  thousand  doMars, 

XUi;  pcTidiTig  tliese  negotiations,  arrangements  were  completed 
for  several  other  important  enterprises  pr()minent  among  which 
was  thi'  building  and  equipment  of  our  excellent  McKim  observ- 
at'iry  i-miiidy  at  the  expense  of  liini  whose  name  it  bears.  And 
this  is  in  the  line  of  advaueement  which  has  long  been  in  progress. 
Kmiii  the  early  iH'ginuing  of  the  university  do^vn  to  the  present 
time,  friends  have  come  forward  with  generous  gifts  to  meet  the 
[»fe?sun>  of  s]«!eial  diftieulties  or  to  open  the  way  for  important 
advjit)i'e>'  that  could  not  otherwise  be  made.  Indeed  the  institu- 
tion has  never  been  wanting  in  friends  who  have  been  willing  to 
labor,  to  plan,  and  even  to  sacrifice  in  its  behalf.     This  has  been 
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one  element  of  its  vitality  and  its  strength.  Rooms  and  corridors, 
libraries  and  alcoves  arc  eloquent  in  tlieir  tribntes,  and  the  names 
and  generosity  of  numliers  of  these  earnest  and  devoted  friends 
and  helpers  are  among  the  most  sacred  of  the  records  of  these 
years. 

With  the  new  possibilities  that  opened  with  the  coming  in  of 
these  larger  amounts  of  money  of  the  past  sixteen  years  the  oppor- 
tunity seemed  at  hand  for  realizing  in  fact  the  name  of  "univer- 
sity," and  several  new  schools  were  projected  and  formally  opened ; 
so  that  by  the  year  1886  the  following  schools  were  in  operation, 
and  so  continned  for  several  years : 

ITie  Asbury  college  of  liberal  arts,  school  of  theology,  school  of 
law,  school  of  military  science,  school  of  music,  school  of  art, 
normal  school,  preparatory  school. 

In  1890  it  was  deemed  wise  to  elect  a  professor  of  pedagogy  into 
the  faculty  of  the  Asbury  college  of  liberal  arts  rather  than  to 
maintain  a  separate  normal  school — not  because  of  any  difBcuHy 
in  maintaining  the  latter,  but  because  more  in  harmony  with  the 
educational  idea  about  a  university. 

In  1894,  from  lack  of  funds  that  conld  appropriately  be  used 
in  developing  the  law  school  into  what  it  really  should  be,  it  was 
thought  best  by  the  Ixinrd  of  trustees  to  suspend  it  at  least  for  a 
time,  and  in  1899  similar  action,  for  reasons  partly  similar,  was 
taken  in  regard  to  the  school  of  theology,  and  a  professorship  of 
biblical  literature  was  added  in  the  liberal  arts  department 

In  1896  the  name  "preparatory  school"  was  changed  to  "acad- 
emy," in  order  that  the  work  done  there  might  be  more  exactly 
designated.     With  thewo  changes  the  several  schools  continue. 

Incident  to  the  enlargement  of  the  institution  in  these  recent 
years  several  new  buildings  have  been  added.  At  present  the 
buildings  are  as  follows:  East  college,  west  college,  science  hall, 
McKim  observatory,  woman's  hall,  music  hall,  art  hall  and  Flor- 
ence hall — the  last  named  of  which  is  the  most  recent  one,  and 
was  built  through  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  DePauw  and  Miss  Florence 
DePauw.  An  additional  building  devoted  to  chemistry  and 
physics  is  just  completed;  it  has  cost  about  $60,000,  and  was 
made  po.«siblc  by  the  generous  gift  of  the  late  Hon.  D.  W.  Min- 
sliall,  of  Torre  Ilaule,     In  addition  a  handsome  residence  has  re- 
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f»iir'4i3-*->l  an!  r^'tirrt-'i  f'rr  rh*-  'W^-npaiM^  "f  the  pre*- 

y*-ar-  ih*^'  iinivi-r-ir_v  ha.4  \r»*i*A  ••at  "f  it.-  perir-I  (A 
-i-,  Th'.iitfli  rhf-  prnhkin  '4  Ur^s^r  enA>WTikeiit»  *till 
-  Itfv,  \V.  H,  llif^kman.  under  the  title  "f  ehaw^ll-T, 
ii-tirnlion  for  *-\-eral  v^ar«.  He  hn>nght  to  hi>  task 
■itihpi-iaxiii  aii'i  tireW.-  cner^,  ami  has  been  a  Urge 
{nitor  in  r»-«*'iiirjf;  rhe  imiversitv  fr^.m  its  emharra?^nient^  In 
ti>h'.',  Ilr.  <i':hln  »ti'I  i)r.  Hickman  U>th  Tesigne<l  their  |H>c:itions. 
the  f(.ni!<T  niriaininff  a.*  viee-pn:T»ii!ent.  rhe  latter  ai^^piinp  the 
|Fr*-i<)eiicv  (if  rhe  i'haiitaiHjna  inrttitiition.  After  inuoh  (-anva**- 
iriff  of  the  ^'tiiHti'in  the  tni^teefl  and  visitor)  reniennl  the  headship 
f>{  the  FinivrTT'irv  in  fine  [M-twin  and  rearranged  the  work  aoeord- 
in^'ly.  In  .Inne,  llHtt,  the  Itev.  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  K.  T.  I>., 
(hen  jia.-ti.r  of  the  (,'entre  Mcthodiiit  Kpiscopal  ehiirch.  Maiden, 
Man^.,  wart  iirianiniouriK-  eleetcd  as  president  of  DePaiiw  iinivei^ 
Hr'y.  He  lieffaii  his  administration  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  >n  litOiJ,  There  in  now  a  remarkable  turning  of  eonfidenee 
and  enrhiMi;ism  toward  the  university  from  all  its  natural  ood- 
Htitiieiiey.  The  prophfrey  in  everj'where  heard  that  DePainv  uni- 
versity i«  ciilfriiif;  n|(on  an  era  of  unexampled  prowixrily  and 
IIMefnill.-s-*. 

And  now  this  xkcteh  has  ri^aehcil  one  of  tlie  most  iniportunt 
faftors  of  iiiiivcrsily  lift;  and  university  connection — -the  alinnni 
iind  oilier  fi>iiri(T  stLidents  of  all  these  years  from  the  beginnings 
cveiL  iint<i  tliis  [ircrW'tit  time;  tlwsw  men  an<l,  in  more  recent  years, 
tlii'ci'  won  (-TI,  trio,  whose  livt-s  have  been  to  so  large  an  extent 
iiiolilcd  Diid  directed  under  its  influence.  After  all  this  is  one 
of  ilii'  true  lests  of  the  value  of  an  institution  of  learning^ — its 
peviniiiii  til  iiillnriiee  on  the  lives  and  character  under  its  intlucnee, 
and  nniji'i'  fliis  test  there  arc  no  words  or  sentences  that  can  ade- 
<|iin(rly  cNjiii'ss  what  Ashury  and  DePaiiw  have  meant  and  arc 
still  iiieiiTiiTig  ill  hidiana  and  mon'  distant  parts  of  our  own  wun- 
(ry  iiimI  I'veii  of  otiier  lands.  There  ta  already  a  graduate  list 
of  iii'iir  two  111  insiind  and  that  still  longer  list  of  those  who  have 
jiiirsiieil  longer  or  shorter  courses  of  study  under  these  same  iuflu- 
eiK-cs,  liiii  who  for  various  reasons  stopjied  short  of  their  com- 
pletion. .\niong  ihese  graduates  anti  others  whose  lives  have  been 
largi'ly  mohleil  and  directed  lien-,  an-  uiany  conspicuous  and  able 
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leaders — tlivines,  lawyers,  doctors,  auditors  and  editors,  diplouiats, 
stntesiiien  and  men  of  nflfairs — men  and  women,  whose  live,'!  enrich 
the  commiinities  in  which  they  live  and  help  to  estahlish  and 
maintain  noble  ideals  in  life  and  to  press  toward  them. 

DePaiiw  imiversity  enters  npon  the  new  century  with  sixty- 
one  years  of  noble  and  honorable  life  back  of  it,  with  a  re<^>rd 
that  contains  the  accounts  of  some  serions  sfrnggles,  but  all  of 
them  leading  to  nltimate  victories,  with  vigorous  enerj^v  in  its 
present  life  and  firm  in  faith  for  the  coming  years.  It  is  rich 
in  its  traditions  and  in  the  sacrifices  that  have  Iweii  made  for 
it;  rich  in  its  aliimn!  and  non-gradnate  students,  and  its  nobic 
and  many  frienils  within  its  own  clmrch  and  ontside  of  it;  rich 
in  its  students  and  in  the  spirit  within  its  halls  and  walls;  mid 
rioh  in  the  prospects  towanl  which  it  is  moving, 
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N'uTE.-it>  eHtimatiiiK  thene  flKurvs  bear  in  mind  llj  That  some  names  are  an  more 
than  one  list.  I2J  Tliat  sinre  390  of  the  icrailiiates  ar?  women,  the  publir  offires  have  heen 
ilistriliuted  amone  1.7U  iif  Ilie  sratliialeH.  <3)  That  the  plasses  from  ISOO  on  are  not  yet 
listed. 

AVliore  can  the  above  n'cor<l  be  surpassed  ? 

h.    NOTIIE  DAMK  TXIVKHSITY— SOUTH  HKXI). 

A  drive  of  twenty  minutes  from  South  Bend,  Ind,,  brings  the 
visitor  to  a  Imiad  and  ItcHUtiful  avenue  of  maples,  which  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  is  the  entrance  to  \otre  Dame.  While 
being  carried  between  the  neatly  trimmed  bcilges  lie  sees  far  nji 
that  shady  ai-eade  the  glittering  dome  of  the  university  and  the 
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lofty  spire  of  the  church  of  the  Saered  ITcnrt.  As  lie  draws  nearer 
he  passes  on  either  hand  the  qitniiit  old  post^ffiee  and  the  keeper's 
l(](lf^(.  'I'hese  nrc  the  points  of  the  large  crescent  wliicli  traces 
the  plan  of  the  building  of  the  university.  Directly  before  him, 
a  quarter  <if  a  mile  away,  is  tlie  main  building,  on  either  side 
of  whicli  ii*  the  cluirch  and  the  conservatory  of  music — Washing- 
ton hall.  Beyond  the  church  is  the  large  resident  hall,  Corby; 
and  besicht  Washington  hall  is  the  new  gymnasium.  To  the  vis- 
itor's riplit  as  he  enters  the  grounds  is  the  institute  of  technology ; 
and  to  his  left  is  the  site  of  Walsh  hall,  the  library  building  soon 
to  be  erected.  Midway  between  the  institute  of  technology  and 
the  conservatory  of  music  is  science  hall ;  and  opposite  to  it  is 
the  senior  dwelling  hall,  Sorin.  To  the  rear  of  Walsh  hall  is 
St.  Joseph  dwelling  hall;  and  near  the  institute  of  technology 
is  the  astronomical  observatory. 

A  hundred  other  buildings  surround  this  group  which  occupies 
the  main  campus.  Half  a  mile  lo  the  west,  on  the  shore  of  St. 
Mary's  lake,  standi  the  seminary  of  Holy  Cross,  where  all  stu- 
dent.' aspiring  to  clerical  orders  live  apart.  Nearly  a  mile  to 
the  north,  across  St.  Joseph  lake,  is  the  novitiate  of  the  order. 
Midway  bi'twpen  them  is  the  commimity  bouse,  where  the  brothers 
and  priests  of  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  live. 

Tliis  is  Kotre  Dame  today.  Situated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  charming  modulations  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
a  hivcly  hindscji))e  stretches  away  before  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  To  the  west  are  the  picturesque  windings  of  the  hardy 
stream,  and  bey<inil  the  broken  horizon.  Northward  lie  the  green 
hills  and  lake-dotted  fields  of  ilicliigan.  To  the  east  are  the  rich 
farm  lands  and  nntonebed  woods  of  Indiana,  Two  miles  to  the 
south  in  the  vallov  stretching  in  a  beautiful  panorama  lies  the 
ihinl  i-ily  <if  the  state— S<uith  Bend. 

What  ihe  prot  has  well  called  "the  sense  of  beauty  inspired 
by  fair  surnmndingji"  has  had  nuieh  to  do  with  the  success  of 
Xi'ln'  Hauie  as  an  educational  institution.  She  was  founded  on 
Ibc  shi>re  of  twin  crystal  lakes,  that  are  still  embraced  by  their 
native  gmvis.  The  site  of  Xoirc  Dame  is  such  as  the  [toot  would 
wish  for,  Long  rows  of  nuiph-s  line  the  walks.  Evergreens  and 
ornanK'iilal  frees  are  planted  in  pnifusiou  throiigh  the  parks  a^(\ 
grounds  of  the  university.     The  soft  slopi-s  and  inviting  lanes 
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by  the  placid  waters  of  the  cryatal  lakes,  the  quadrangle  with 
its  sparkling  fountain  and  flowers  of  radiant  hues,  the  beautiful 
nvcniio  of  approach— all  these  were  planned  with  an  eye  to  beauty, 
and  can  not  fail  to  appeal  to  all.  Few  who  have  never  visited 
Notre  Dame  can  realize  the  symmetry  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
archit«rtural  structures  or  the  charm  and  beauty  of  its  environs. 

Here  long  ago  came  the  missionaries  with  the  light  of  the 
truth  to  the  Tndians.  Txing  ago  this  place  was  hallowed  by  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  the  deeds  of  saintly  men.  Through  here 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  crossed  Jfarqnette  on  his  last  voyage, 
just  before  his  death.  Nearby,  La  Salle  wandered  about  lost  in 
the  woods  dnring  that  night  which  Parkman  mentions.  Here 
likewise  came  the  noted  missionaries  Trs.  Allouez,  De  Seille,  and 
Petit.  On  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's  lake  the  proto-priest  of  the 
United,  Father  Badin,  built  his  log  chapel  on  the  land  he  had 
purchased  from  the  government.  But  they  had  all  come  in  suc- 
cession and  passed  away,  though  still  the  faithful  red  man  repeated 
the  prayers  that  the  "black  roltcs"  had  taught  his  grandfathers. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Indian  mission  of  St.  Mary's 
<if  the  Lakes  when  Fr,  Sorin  laid  the  foundation  of  Notre  Panic 
in  1842,  With  him  came  six  brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross  from 
Frauoe.  They  were  yoimg,  and  they  spoke  a  strange  tongue; 
they  were  poor,  but  the  insjiiration  for  their  work  filled  their 
whole  being.  They  had  devoted  their  lives  to  God  and  the  cause 
of  Christian  education.  They  sought  the  patronage  of  His  blessed 
mother;  snd  today  in  all  this  broad  land  is  no  greater  monu- 
ment reared  as  a  tribute  to  the  queen  of  heaven  than  the  insti- 
tution of  Notre  Dame. 

In  1844  the  college  was  opened.  The  first  student  was  tlie 
hoy  who  two  years  before  had  led  Fr,  Sorin  through  the  woods 
to  the  shore  of  the  lakes.  He  became  the  famous  wagon  maker 
of  South  B<'nd — ^Alexis  Coquillard.  The  first  graduate  of  the 
institution  was  Neil  Gillespie,  afterward  the  well-known  Fr.  Gil- 
lespie, first  cousin  of  the  ITon.  James  G.  Blaine. 

Three  college  buildings  have  occupied  the  present  site.  The 
original  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small  and  was  replaced  by  a 
larger  one.  In  "TO  the  entire  community  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  church  alone  remaining.  Yet  through  the  years  Notre  Dame 
has  prospered,  and  now  as  one  looks  back  over  her  history  he 
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wonders  at  the  strangeness,  completeness  and  rapidity  o£  tlie 
eliange  front  the  log  chapel  in  the  wilderneas,  with  its  single 
priest  and  half  dozen  brothers,  to  the  massive  pile  of  architecture 
which  is  known  as  the  leading  Catholic  college  of  the  west. 

In  '44  the  general  asseinhly  of  Indiana  had  chartered  the 
institution  under  the  name  of  the  university  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Lac.  To  the  founders  and  their  pcr()etual  succession  was  con- 
ferred the  full  power  and  authority  to  grant  such  degrees  and 
diplomas  in  liltcral  arts  and  sciences,  in  law  and  medicine  ns 
are  usually  confrrred  by  the  other  universities  of  America.  Ac- 
cordingly today  the  thousand  students  of  Notre  Dame,  under 
the  directioii  of  seventy-five  instrucf^rs  and  professors,  are  pur- 
suing courses  in  (1)  school  of  arts  and  letters,  (2)  school  of 
science,  (3)  school  of  engineering,  (4)  school  of  law,  (5)  achoi>l 
of  pharniaey.  In  the  school  of  arts  and  letters  there  are  tlirc<; 
four-year  courses  leading  to  three  degrees.  The  purely  clas- 
sical, wliich  includes  eight  years  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
modern  languages,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  English 
dnirsc,  which  differs  from  the  classical  principally  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  English  and  American  history  for  the  Greek,  leads 
t<i  the  degree  Litt.  B.  The  course  in  history  and  economics  leads 
t4>  Ph.  B.  Closely  allied  to  these  omrses  is  the  course  in  jour- 
nalism. 

In  the  school  of  science  two  courses  are  given — one  in  general 
scientific  training  granting  flic  degree  of  B.  S.,  the  other  special- 
izing in  biology  and  gaining  the  same  degree.  In  the  school 
of  engineering  there  are  three  foiir-vcar  courses.  The  first  leads 
to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  the  second  to  that  of  mechanical 
engineer,  the  third  to  that  of  electrical  engineer.  In  connection 
with  the  department  of  electrical  engineering  a  short  course  in 
practical  ehftricify  has  recently  been  instituted. 

Tn  the  law  school  there  is  a  three-years  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  For  an  additional  year  of  post-graduate  work 
in  law  the  degree  of  LI..  M.  is  granted.  In  the  school  of  phar- 
macy there  are  two  courses — one  of  three  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  (Ph.  C),  and  the  other  a 
euurse  of  two  years,  gaining  graduate  of  phannacy  (Ph.  G.), 
There  is  also  a  four  vears  course  in  music  and  architecture. 
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The  Very  Rev,  Aiulrew  Morrianev  is  j)resi(lciit  of  tlio  insti- 
tution, wliicli  distinguished  position  he  lias  liehl  with  himnr  sinet; 
1803,  IIo  is  truly  a  son  i)i  Notre  Dame.  As  a  hoy  of  twelve 
years  he  came  to  the  institution  already  well  advaneed  in  liis 
preparatory  studies ;  during  the  years  he  was  a  student  lie  became 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  He  diBtingiiished 
himself  for  his  ability  in  mastering  the  (dassics  and  as  a  math- 
pmatician.  IIo  has  held  many  proTninent  places  in  the  faculty. 
To  the  fulfillment  of  his  office  he  brings  tlio  resources  of  a  mind 
well  trained  in  all  the  requirements  of  his  high  position,  Fr, 
Jforrissey  is  widely  known  as  an  orati)r  and  as  an  educator. 

Col.  William  Iloynes,  dean  of  the  law  selioid,  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance in  the  middle  west  in  the  legal  jirofessioii.  ]Ie  was 
a  very  successful  lawyer  in  Oliicjigo  licforc  being  c;il!eil  t<)  fill 
his  present  i>ositi"u  at  the  head  of  th«!  law  departuieut  in  ISS^i. 
lie  is  a  thomugh  organizer  and  a  man  iKisses-sing  a  uiiist  eoni- 
])relien8ive  knowledge  of  law. 

Professor  John  G.  Ewiiig,  of  tlie  department  of  history  and 
economies,  is  one  of  the  ablest  Catholic  historians  in  America. 
He  is  widely  known  aa  a  pnblic  speaker,  principally  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  which  organization  he 
is  a  state  deputy. 

The  main  building  of  the  university  is  of  neogtttJiic  architoe- 
ture.  Its  dimensions  are  320  by  155  feet.  It  is  five  stories 
high,  and  is  bnilt  with  two  wings,  and  surnKiiinte<I  by  a  mag- 
nificent domfi  gilded  with  gold  leaf.  This  dome  itself  is  crowned 
with  an  heroic  statue  of  the  blessed  virgin — the  statue  of  Notre 
Dame.  This  beautiful  figiire  is  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  ground;  and  with  its  elMtric  crown  and  crescent  at 
night,  and  hy  day  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  sheen 
of  gold  Ix-neath,  it  shines  forth  an  inspiring  sight  to  all  for 
miles  around.  On  passing  through  the  main  entrance  the  visitor 
is  attracted  by  the  beautiful  mural  paintings,  which  illustrate 
in  eight  panels  the  life  story  of  Columbus,  They  arc  the  wiirk 
of  the  famous  Italian,  Luigi  Gregt)ri,  who  spent  eighteen  years 
at  Notre  Dame,  In  the  center  of  the  main  building  is  an  open 
rotunda.  In  the  rtodr  at  one's  feet  is  worked  the  seal  of  the 
uuivei-aity ;   two  hundred  feel   alxive  his   head    in   the  <iincuvitv 
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of  the  dome  are  seen  the  allegorical  figures  exquisitely  wrought 
by  Gregori — religion,  philosopliy,  poetry,  science,  law. 

On  tlie  second  floor  is  the  memorial  hall  of  bishops,  a  unique 
and  complete  collection  of  the  likenesses  of  all  the  prelates  who 
have  ruled  over  American  diocese.  Marble  busts,  fine  old  en- 
gravings and  rich  oil  paintings  line  the  walls.  Here  also  are 
many  old  manuscripts  and  autograph  letters.  From  the  earliest 
Spanish  mission  to  the  present  day  the  reliques  of  breivary, 
missal,  and  cross  t«ll  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the  faith.  In 
the  words  of  the  noted  writer  John  Gilmary  Shea,  "in  this  collec- 
tion is  more  material  for  a  real  history  of  the  church  in  America 
than  elsewhere  is  ever  dreamed  of."  It  is  the  first  attempt  in 
any  land  to  represent  and  illustrate  a  nation's  whole  episcopacy 
in  such  a  monument.  On  the  third  fioor  is  the  library  of  55,000 
voltiuiei',  composed  of  classical  and  modern  works  and  books  of 
reference.  Perhaps  no  library  in  the  country  has  a  more  extensive 
collection  of  Latin  works,  of  the  old  Roman  writers  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  With  them  are  thousands  of  Greek,  Span- 
ish, French  and  German  works.  The  rest  of  the  main  building 
is  taken  u])  with  the  executive  offices,  the  offices  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  and  recitation  rooms.  The  wings  are  the  study 
halls  and  the  dormitories  of  Brownson  and  Carrol  halla. 

To  the  east  of  the  main  building  is  the  conservatory  of  music 
and  Washington  hall — the  assembly  hall  and  place  of  amusement 
of  Xotre  Damp— with  its  commodious  and  perfectly  appointed 
stage,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200.  Here  all  the  debates 
and  oratorical  contests  are  held,  as  well  as  the  five  plays  that 
are  presented  during  the  year  by  the  students,  and  the  lecture 
and  concert  course  which  brings  about  twenty-five  attractions, 
comprising  the  prominent  lecturers  and  leading  concert  and  npor- 
ntio  eonipanioa. 

Xear  Washington  hall  is  the  new  gvmnaaium,  one  of  the  fiiiest 
in  the  west.  Its  dimensions  ai-e  2-10  by  100  feet,  affording  ample 
room  for  indoor  base  hall  and  track  meets,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
fl<jor  for  dancing  in  the  part  reser\'ed  for  gymnastics.  Beside 
the  g;^'ninusium  is  Cartier  fielil,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ath- 
letic fields  ill  the  state,  cimiprising  gridiron,  base  hall  diamond, 
a  220-yards  istraiglitaway,  and  a  (pmrter-iuile  cinder  track. 
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The  eqiiipnicnt  of  science  hall  is  most  perfect  for  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  courses.  The  institute  of  technology 
and  the  nearby  astronomical  observatory  furnish  ample  appa- 
ratus and  laboratory  facilities  for  the  pharmacy  and  engineering 
students.  Opposite  science  ball  is  Sorin,  the  large  residence  hall, 
affording  private  rooms  to  more  than  a  hundred  upper  classmen. 
The  first  floor  of  Sorin  hall  is  occupied  by  the  law  lecture  rooms 
and  library.  Nearby  stands  Corby,  another  residence  hall,  with 
private  rooms  for  nearly  t^vo  hundred  students. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  structure  at  Notre  Dame 
is  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  was  more  than  twenty 
years  in  building  and  which  on  its  completion  was  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Catholic  edifices  in  America.  Its 
gothie  spire  rises  almost  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air;  in  the 
tower  are  hung  the  sweet  chimes  of  twenty-three  bells  that  every 
hour  sound  the  soft  strains  of  "Ave  Maris  Stella."  Just  below 
them  swings  the  greatest  bell  but  one  in  America.  Its  loud,  though 
■Bweet  tones,  can  be  heard  for  twenty-five  miles;  within  this  liell 
fifteen  men  can  stand  erect.  The  united  strength  of  twelve  is 
required  to  ring  it. 

But  the  church  itself  is  fairest  of  all  to  see;  with  its  exquisite 
frescoes,  its  stately  arches,  its  wonderful  windows,  its  twelve  al- 
tars, wherein  rest  the  relics  of  the  saints.  Few  know  that  in 
all  the  world  there  is  but  one  altar  more  privileged  tlian  the 
one  at  Notre  Dame,  which  for  three  centuries  stood  in  Home 
and  which  has  all  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  portuncula 
of  Saint  Francis.  Here  are  venerated  a  section  of  tlie  garment 
worn  by  Jesus,  a  piece  of  the  veil  and  girdle  worn  by  His  sainted 
mother,  a  part  of  the  true  cross,  which  on  each  Good  Friday  is 
elevated  in  benediction.  Above  that  altar  is  a  statue  of  the  blessed 
virgin  adorned  with  a  costly  crown  of  beaten  gold,  the  gift  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  There,  too,  is  the  massive  ostensorium 
of  purest  metal  donated  by  Napoleon  III. 

Behind  the  church  ia  a  grotto,  where  three  pilgrimages  are 
made  each  year  by  the  pious  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

And  this  is  Notre  Dame,  and  under  these  influences  have  thou- 
sands of  our  young  men  come  to  manhood's  estate,  and  were 
made  fit  to  enter  the  battle  of  life.     They  have  builded   upon 
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the  njck  foumliitioii.  N<)tr(;  Daiiii'  is  thuroiigliiv  and  uiK-imi})!^*- 
misiiigly  Catlmli*;.  Yot  IniiKircda  of  !ior  »tii(leiitd  have  been  imii- 
Catholic,  and  today  many  of  tliose  most  prominent  in  student 
activities  are  Protestant.  Slie  is  truly  Catholic,  and  all  seeking 
for  knowledgft  arn  welcome,  he  they  Jew  or  Gentile. 

Today  the  conimnnity  more  reaenililes  a  town  than  a  college 
campus.  For  fifty  years,  through  the  personal  influence  of  Henry 
Clay,  Kotre  Dame  lias  had  a  postotBce;  and  toifay  our  postmaster 
and  his  assistants  handle  a  business  that  is  exceeded  by  only  five 
offices  in  the  state.  It  has  its  own  electric  light,  gas  and  steam 
heating  plants;  bakeries,  shops  and  general  stores,  from  barl>er 
flhi>p  to  telegraph  office.  Very  few  colleges  have  their  own  print- 
ing offices.  At  Notre  Dame  the  weekly  college  paper,  the  Scho- 
lastic, has  been  published  f(»r  twenty-seven  years  by  the  students; 
and  the  monthly  magazine,  the  Ave  Maria,  has  attracted  a  worUl- 
wi<Ie  reputation  in  Catholic  circles  by  it^  literary  excellence. 

To  an  outsider  the  social  life  at  Xotre  Daine  is  perhaps  most 
misunderstood.  This  is  a  boarding  school  for  boys;  two  miles 
from  South  Bend;  and  from  September  till  June  there  is  not  a 
regular  need  of  any  of  the  thousand  students  that  can  not  be 
supplied  by  the  stores  and  offices  within  the  cominunity.  Phy- 
.sicinns  and  specialists  are  in  daily  attendance.  Ample  attrac- 
tions arc  furnished  iu  Washington  hall.  The  great  intercollegiate 
atliletic  contests  take  place  on  Cartier  field. 

The  ])reparatory  students  and  the  freshmen  live  under  the 
dormitor}'  and  study  hall  system;  hut  the  three  up|>er  classes 
all  have  private  rooms  in  Brownson,  Corby  and  Sorin  halls. 
Though  there  are  no  chapters  of  the  national  (i>IIege  fraternities 
at  Xotre  Dame,  yet  there  are  students  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  union  who  have  organized  state  clubs.  The  eapitol  key- 
stdue  club  has  si.\ty  nienil>crs.  The  empire  state  organization 
has  fifty-five;  the  Tn<liana  club  forty.  The  uu'n  from  Central 
and  South  America  hiive  a  flourishing  organization  of  thirty-five 
tiienilx'rs.  Ftun-  literary  and  debating  siK'ieties  are  strongly  or- 
ganized and  actively  carried  lui.  There  is  a  junior  nuisical  and 
dramatic  society,  a  university  hand  and  a  university  ort'liestra, 
and  the  glee  and  mandolin  club;  a  boat  cluh  holding  annual 
regattjis  and  races;  a  thriving  tennis  club;  scores  of  basketball 
teams,  and  n  most  promising  handball  organization.     A  fo<itball 
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team  that  has  the  prond  record  of  beiiij:;  the  only  team  in  the 
west  tliat  has  never  been  scored  on ;  a  baseball  team  that  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country;  a  track  squad  tliat  bids  fair  to  win 
the  championship  honors  of  the  state  this  spring. 

Class  and  hall  smokers  are  almost  weekly  events,  "Stag  dances" 
are  very  frequent.  South  Bend's  society  is  always  represented 
at  intercollegiate  and  oratorical  contests,  the  student  plays  and 
ent<?rtainments,  and  at  tho  football  and  baseball  games.  But  the 
biggest  society  event  of  the  scholastic  year  is  the  senior  prom., 
which  is  held  in  the  gj'mnasinm  on  Easter  Monday  niglit.  The 
affair  is  very  elaborate  and  formal,  and  tlie  most  exclusive  event 
of  the  students.  Commencement  week  is  a  continuous  round 
of  festivities. 

Such  is  Notre  Banic  with  its  natural  attractiveness,  its  sylvan 
retreats,  its  stately  buildings,  its  pleasant  grounds,  its  tborongh 
and  varied  courses,  its  many  and  eomjietent  instructors,  its  ever 
increasing  number  of  students.  True,  she  had  become  one  of 
the  fairest  of  all  those  lie^utiful  gardens  planted  by  onr  fathers 
in  the  western  wilderness;  she  had  come  to  take  her  rank  at 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  imiversitics  of  onr  country. 

e.    BUTLKR  I'MVEItSETY— lUVINGTON. 

Northwestern  Christian  (later  Butler)  university  was  incoriw>- 
rated  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  January  15,  1850. 

The  object  and  purposes  contemplateil  by  this  aet  of  incori>o- 
ration  are  declared  to  be  to  establish,  found  and  build  up,  main- 
tain, sustain  and  perpetuate,  through  the  instrumentality  of  said 
company,  at,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  state  of 
.  Indiana,  an  institution  of  lonruing  of  the  highest  class,  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
especially  the  states  of  the  northwest;  to  establish  in  such  insti- 
tution departments  or  colleges  for  instructing  students  in  every 
branch  of  liberal  and  i)rofessional  educatiiui;  tx>  educate  and  pre- 
pare suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country; 
to  leaeh  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality 
as  taught  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and 
without  authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds  and  articles  of 
faith  subsequent  thereto;  and  fur  the  pnnnotion  of  the  seien<'es 
and  arts. 
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■  The  affairs  and  business  of  tlie  institntion  by  provision  of  the 
charter  arc  placed  under  tlie  control  and  management  of  a  hoard 
of  twentj-one  directors,  elected  by  tlie  stockholders  every  third 
year.  At  the  election  of  directors,  and  on  nil  other  occasions 
where  a  vote  of  the  stockholders  is  taken  each  stockholder  is  al- 
lowed one  vote  for  each  share  owned  by  him. 

The  directors,  chosen  as  above  stated,  choose  one  of  their  own 
body  as  president,  and  may  choose  either  from  their  own  members 
or  other  stockholders  a  treasurer,  secretary  and  such  other  servants 
and  agents  of  the  board  as  to  them  seem  necessary  and  proper. 

The  board  elected  for  the  current  term  (July  '03-July  '06)  is 
as  follows :  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  Alenibert  W.  Brayton,  Urban 
C.  Brewer,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Howard  Cale,  Fred  C.  Gardner, 
Frank  F.  Hummel,  Winifred  E.  Garrison,  Joseph  I,  Irwin,  Pat- 
rick H.  Jameson,  F,  Rollin  Kautz,  Thomas  H.  Knbn,  W.  Scott 
Moifett,  Charles  W.  Moores,  Louis  J,  Morgan,  William  Mullen- 
dore,  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  Allan  B.  Philputt,  Albion  W.  Small, 
Charles  F,  Smith,  John  Thompson. 

Officers  of  the  board:  Hilton  U.  Brown,  president;  Chauncy 
Butler,  secretarj-;  Fred  C.  Gardner,  treasurer. 

Change  of  Kame  of  Institution. — The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors,  February  22,  1877: 

Kesolved,  That  under  and  b;  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly 
of  tlie  stati)  of  Indlnnn,  entitled  "an  act  to  authorize  a  change  of  name  of 
cerlain  educatlonnl  Institutions  organized  under  any  special  charter  In  this 
state,  and  declaring  an  emergenijy,"  approved  March  0,  lS7o,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  said  state  for  the  regular 
session  thereof,  page  IGG,  the  corporate  name  of  this  corporation  be,  and 
the  same  Is  hereby  changed  from  ''The  Northwestern  Chrls"tlan  univer- 
sity" to  bo  from  and  after  this  date  "Butler  university;"  and  that  by  such 
name  and  stylo  of  "Butler  unlveralty"  It  shall  continue  to  hold  and  possess 
any  and  all  rights,  honors,  franchises.  Immunities,  exemptions,  estates, 
and  interests,  real,  i>ersonal.  and  mixed,  of  any  and  all  kinds  held  and 
IMSseased  hi  any  manner  by  this  coriioratlon  under  Its  name  of  the  North- 
western Christian  university. 

During  recent  years  the  faculty  has  consisted  of  abotit  twenty 
members,  representing  the  following  departments  of  instruction: 
(1)  Latin  language  and  literature,  (2)  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature, (3)  Germanic  languages,  (4)  biology  and  geology,  (5) 
sociology  and  economics,  (6)  chemistry  and  physics,  (7)  homi- 
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letics  and  pastoral  tlieologj-,  (8)  English  literature,  (9)  history, 
(10)  pliiloBopliy  and  education,  (11)  romance  languages,  (12) 
mathematics,  (13)  physical  culture. 

The  average  annual  enrollment  of  students  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  something  over  three  hundred. 

The  institution  is  supported  for  the  most  part  on  proceeds  of 
endowment  fund,  which  is  invested  in  real  estate  mortgages. 
About  $5,000  per  year  also  is  derived  from  tuition  fees  of  stu- 
dents. 


d.    TAYLOR  UNIVERSITY-FOKT  WAYNE. 

Taylor  university  was  founded  at  Ft.  Wayne  in  1846  and 
was  known  as  the  Ft.  Wayne  female  college.  In  1852  it  became 
a  coeducational  school.  In  1890  it  assumed  its  present  name. 
In  1892,  July  31,  it  was  rechartered  and  began  operations  at 
Upland,  Indiana.  Its  charter  states  that  it  shall  be  "maintained 
forever  on  the  jtlan  most  suitable  for  the  youths  of  every  class 
of  citizens  and  of  every  religious  denomination,  who  shall  be 
admitted  freely  without  discrimination  to  equal  advantages  and 
privileges  of  education  and  to  all  tlie  literary  honors  in  all  de- 
partments of  said  university  according  to  their  merits  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  trustees."  It  is  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  twenty-one  persons, 
who  are  elected  by  the  national  local  preachers  association  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  church.  They  are  chosen  annually  in 
three  classes,  and  hold  office  three  years.  It  has  thirteen  mem- 
bers in  its  faculty  aii<l  has  six  other  instructors.  Its  present  en- 
rollment is  litfi.  Its  e(|uipment  is  a  campus  of  ten  acres,  on 
which  stands  the  main  building,  called  the  H.  Marie  Wright 
hall,  an  elegant  three-story  building  of  brick  with  additional 
story  in  mansard  roof  with  towers.  This  building  contains  chapel, 
recitation  rooms,  society  room,  reading  room,  library  and  chem- 
ical laboratory.  It  has  a  good  library,  the  gift  of  Geo.  W.  Mooney, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York  city.  On  the  campus  south  of  the  literary 
hall  is  an  obaer^-ator^-,  containing  a  ten  and  one-fourth-inch  re- 
flector telescope,  made  by  Lohmann  Brothers,  Greenville,  Ohio. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  large  instruments  in  the  state,  and  perhaps 
the  largest  of  its  kind.  On  the  campus  north  of  the  literary 
3&— Bducatioit. 
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hall  is  a  new  Siekler  dormitory  for  men,  a  fine  brick  building. 
Xorth  of  tlie  ciimpuB  the  university  owns  a  boarding  hall,  three 
frame  donniti>ries  and  cloven  cottages,  all  occupied  by  students. 
It  also  has  an  industrial  printing  and  manufacturing  plant,  on 
a  somewhat  small  but  growing  scale.  The  institution  has  no 
invested  funds  from  which  to  draw  its  support;  but  is  dependent 
upon  its  income  from  tuition,  whatever  it  may  he  able  to  make 
in  tlie  boarding  hall  and  from  room  rent,  and  then  upon  the 
gifts  of  the  friends  of  Christian  education  throughout  die  land. 
It  is  hoping  for  larger  gifts  which  will  enable  it  to  erect  needed 
buihlings  and  create  an  invested  fund  for  the  payment  of  current 
expenses.  Taylor  university  has  seven  departments — the  college 
of  lilMTal  arts,  with  four  full  four-year  courses  of  study;  the  acad- 
emy, which  prepares  for  the  college;  the  school  of  theology,  school 
of  music,  school  of  oratory,  nonnal  school  and  the  business  de- 
partment The  work  of  Taylor  university  is  somewhat  unique. 
It  maintains  the  highest  standard  of  intellectual  Culture,  and  is 
not  afraid  tn  be  compared  with  any  other  similar  institution  in 
this  rca]»ect.  It  magnifies  the  moral  and  religious  side  of  edu- 
cation. Most  of  its  students  are  earnest  Christians  and  are 
aiming  at  the  highest  things  in  spiritual  culture.  From  the  start 
Taylor  university  has  st(K>d  out  against  intercollegiat*  athletics, 
wliilp  it  tolerates  and  favors  reasonable  athletics  and  gymnastic 
e-xereises  in  the  university.  Football  it  outlaws,  regarding  it 
as  a  relic  of  barbaric  brutality.  Tt  has  no  doubt  that  all  other 
educational  institutions  will  ere  long  assume  the  same  attitude. 
In  another  respect  Taylor  university  stands  somewhat  by  itself — 
its  rates  are  very  low. 

e.    H.\NOVER  COLLEGE— HANOVER, 

In  response  to  a  request  made  by  the  presbytery  of  Salem, 
which  then  embraced  a  large  part  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Rev. 
John  Finiey  Crowe  opened  the  Hanover  academy,  January  1st, 
1827,  in  a  log  cabin,  near  where  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Han- 
over now  stands.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1828,  the  legislature 
of  Indiana  passed  an  act  incorporating  Hanover  academy.  In 
1829  this  academy  was  adopted  by  the  synod  of  Indiana  as  a 
synodical  school. 
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One  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  synod  adopted  the  academy 
was  that  a  theological  department  should  be  opened  in  connection 
with  it.  This  condition  was  promptly  met,  and  this  theological 
department  was  continued  until  1840,  when  it  was  removed  to 
New  Albany  as  a  separate  institution.  Thence,  still  later,  it 
was  again  removed  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  first  known  as  the 
Presbyterian  theological  seminary  of  the  northwest.  More  re- 
cently it  has  taken  the  name  of  the  McCormick  theological  sem- 
inary. 

In  1833,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  institution  at  Hanover 
was  incorporated  as  Hanover  college.  A  brief  period  of  great 
prosperity,  especially  as  to  the  attendance  of  students,  followed 
under  what  was  then  known  as  the  manual  labor  system ;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  tlie  experiment  ended  in  debt  and  allied  trou- 
bles. In  1837,  while  the  college  was  struggling  with  these  diffi- 
culties, a  tornado  destroyed  the  principal  building;  but  by  the 
heroic  efforts  of  friends  it  emerged  out  of  these  adversities,  though 
in  an  enfeebled  condition  for  some  years. 

In  1843  the  board  of  trustees  undertook  to  surrender  the  char- 
ter to  the  legislature,  in  return  for  the  charter  of  a  university 
at  Madison;  but  this  was  earnestly  resisted  by  others,  and  the 
struggle  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the  college  at  Hanover  under 
a  new  and  very  liberal  charter.  This,  as  also  the  present  charter, 
makes  it  impossible  to  alienate  the  college  from  the  control  of 
the  synod  of  Indiana  of  the  Presbyterian  church;  while  it  pro- 
vides a  way  in  which  the  synod  is  free  to  leave  the  ordinary  man- 
agement of  the  college  to  a  board  that  is  partly  chosen  without 
the  synod's  immediate  action.  For  instance,  at  present,  the  synod 
annually  fills  only  two  of  the  vacancies  by  a  direct  election.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  board  are  left  to  be  chosen  by  the  board,  one  of  them 
each  year  being  a  nominee  of  the  alumni  association. 

The  officers  of  the  board  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  auditor  and  treasurer,  chosen  annually  in  the  meeting 
of  the  board. 

According  to  the  most  recent  catalogue  the  faculty  and  teaching 
force  numbers  thirteen.  The  total  number  of  graduates  is  now 
almost  nine  hundred.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  four  thou- 
sand students  have  been  in  attendance  at  Hanover  during  the 
period  of  its  existence.     At  present  the  average  yearly  attendance 
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is  alwiiit  "lie  Iniiidred  and  fifty.  It  is  expected  that  better  rail- 
road facilities,  which  now  seem  assured,  will  increase  the  attend- 
ance.    A  siiniinor  school  also  is  t<>  be  opened  this  year. 

The  college  is  very  well  equipped  with  buildings.  Altogether 
there  are  now  twelve.  The  principal  arc  classic  hall,  science  hall 
and  the  new  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  library.  These  are  worthy 
of  n  place  on  any  campus. 

Tlie  college  is  siipjKirted  mainly  from  endowment  For  many 
years  it  has  charffpd  no  tuition  proper,  and  has  limited  itself 
to  very  small  fees  for  contingent,  library  and  gymnasium  pur- 
poses. It  is  ostiniat«d  that  the  buildings  and  endowments  to- 
getlicr  in  vainc  agfpvgate  not  less  than  $400,000. 

f.    WAIiASH  COLLEGE— CRAWFORDSVILLE. 

Wabasli  cnllege  was  founded  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  No- 
vember 22,  18;J2,  by  Rev.  James  Thomson,  Rev,  John  Thomson, 
Rev,  James  A.  Cnrnehan,  Rev.  Edmund  O,  Hovey,  Rev,  John 
M,  Ellis,  Messrs.  John  Gilliland,  Hezekiah  Robins  and  John 
Mc(^onne].  The  site  was  donated  by  Williamson  Dunn,  of  Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 

A  siilit^tantial  frame  building  fifty  feet  square,  two  stories  in 
height,  containing  eight  rooms,  was  completed  December,  1833, 
and  tlie  first  school  was  begun  imder  the  direction  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Mills. 

September.  18:14,  the  faculty  included  Rev.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin, 
president  (elect) ;  Caleb  Mills,  professor  of  ancient  and  modern 
langnagi's;  John  S,  Thomson,  professor  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philoso]iliy;  Edmund  O.  Hovey,  professor  of  natural  science. 
In  IS^i.')  the  site  of  the  college  was  removed  from  the  romantic 
hlutfs  of  Sugar  creek  to  its  present  location  in  the  center  of 
Crawfordsville.     The  campus  contains  thirty-two  acres. 

South  hall,  a  four-story  brick  building,  50  by  100  feet,  was 
begun  in  1835  and  was  burned  September  23,  1938.  It  waa 
rebuilt  in  1839. 

President  Baldwin  was  inaugurated  July  13,  1836,  and  died 
Octolx-r  15,  1840.  Succeeding  presidents  of  the  college  have 
been  the  following: 

Rev.  (^harlcs  WTiite,  D.  D.,  1842-1861. 
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Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuftlo,  J).  D.,  18fi2-1892. 

Rev.  Geo.  S.  Burmwfl,  IX  D.,  1892-1899. 

Rev.  William  P.  Kane,  D.  D.,  1899- 

The  purpose  of  tlie  founders  of  Wabash  college  was  to  create 
an  institution  for  higher  education,  which  should  he  Christian 
in  spirit  and  vet  not  under  denominational  direction. 

It  was  alsfj  to  be  independent  of  state  assistance  or  control. 
It  has  achieved  its  present  success  entirely  through  the  generoua 
efforts  of  private  citizens. 

By  the  provision  of  the  charter,  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Indiana,  tTannnry  15,  1834,  and  subsequent  amendments,  the 
affairs  of  the  collrge  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  which 
has  perpetual  succession.  The  board  is  divided  into  four  classes 
and  each  class  serves  four  years,  one  class  being  chosen  each 
year.  One  member  of  each  class  is  elected  each  year  by  the 
alumni  and  the  others  by  the  board  itself.  The  present  (1904) 
officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  date  of 
their  first  election  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  Kane,  D.  D.,  president,  1892. 

Prof.  John  L,  Campbell,  secretary,  1855. 

Hon.  Theodore  H.  Ristine,  treasurer,  1891. 

Hon.  R  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  1878. 

Hon.  Thos.  R.  Paxton,  LL.  B.,  1883. 

Hon.  Theodore  H.  Ristine,  M.  A.,  1883. 

Hon.  Albert  D.  Thomas,  M.  A.,  1833. 

Mr.   James  L.   Orr,  M.   A.,  1885, 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  1877. 

Rev.  Matthias  L.  Haines,  D,  D.,  1890. 

Rev.  William  P.  Kane,  D.  D.,  1890. 

Mr.  Orpheus  M.  Gregg,  M.  A.,  1892. 

Hon,  Charles  B.  Landis,  M,  A.,  1893, 

Mr.  Edward  Daniels,  M.  A.,  1895, 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Mackintosh,  D.  D.,  1897. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Crane,  M.  A.,  1898. 

Hon.  S.  Carey  Stimson,  M.  A.,  1900, 

Mr.  IIarr>-  J,  Milligan,  M.  A.,  1902. 

Mr.  George  W.  Hall,  M.  A,,  M,  D.,  1903. 

Mr,  Finley  P.  Mount,  M,  A.,  1903. 
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The  college  buildings  were  erected  in  the  following  years: 
South  hall,  1838;  center  hall,  1855;  Peck  ecientific  hall,  1878; 
8t«ara  heating  plant,  1878;  Yandes  lihrary  hall,  1891;  south  hall 
(remodeled),  1899. 

The  college  library  contains  forty  thousand  volumes.  The  mu- 
seum contains  many  thouaands  of  specimens  for  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  paleontologj',  zoology  and  botany.  The  departments 
of  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  biology  are  fully  equipped 
for  laboratory  work. 

The  expenses  of  the  college  are  met  chiefly  from  the  endow- 
ments of  the  different  professorships  named  in  the  catalogue,  to- 
gether with  small  tuition  and  laboratory  fees. 

The  approximate  number  of  professors  and  teachers  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  college  from  1833  to  1903  ia  seventy; 
the  number  of  graduates,  one  thousand,  and  the  total  number 
of  students,  five  thousand.  The  number  in  attendance  at  present 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  present  faculty  includes  the  following: 

William  Patterson  Kane,  T).  D.,  LL,  D,,  president. 

John  Lyle  Campbell,  LL.  L>.,  Williams  professor  of  astronomy. 

Henry  Zwingli  McLain,  Ph.  D.,  Lafayette  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature;  secretary  of  the  faculty. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Jlilford,  M.  A,,  Yandes  professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature. 

James  Harvey  Osbonie,  M.  A.,  associate  professor  of  Latin 
and  mathematics. 

Robert  Augustus  King,  M.  A.,  professor  of  the  Grerman  and 
French  languages  and  literature- 
Hugh  Mciiaster  Kingerv,  Ph.  D.,  Thomson  professor  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature. 

Mason  Blanchard  Thomas,  B.  S.,  Pose  professor  of  biology; 
curator  of  the  museum. 

Charles  Augustus  Tuttle,  Pb.  D.,  professor  of  history,  polit- 
ical economy  and  political  science. 

Donaldson  Bodine,  Sc.  D.,  professor  of  geology  and  zoology. 

Daniel  Dickey  Hains,  M.  A.,  associate  professor  of  languages; 
instructor  in  physical  culture, 

Jasper  Asaph  Cragwall,  M.  S.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

James  Bert  Gamer,  Ph.  D.,  Peck  professor  of  chemistry, 
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Norton  Adams  Kent,  Pb,  D.,  professor  of  phjBica. 

Harry  Stringham  Wedding,  B.  S.,  librarian. 

Daniel  Pratt  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  special  lecturer  in  literature. 

Edward  Daniels,  M.  A.,  special  lecturer  in  jurisprudence. 

Rev.  George  Lewes  Kackintoah,  D.  D.,  special  lecturer  in  the 
English  Bible. 

For  catalogues  and  further  information  apply  to  the  president 
of  Wabash  college,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

9.    EARLHAM  COLLEGE-RICHMOND. 

Earlham  college,  located  at  Eichmond,  Indiana,  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  educational  enterprise  which  characterized  the  pio- 
neer settlers  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as  early 
as  1837,  and  was  opened  for  students  of  both  aexes  without 
any  restrictions  or  reservations  in  1847,  and  was  maintained  as 
a  boarding  school  of  advanced  grade  until  1859,  when  it  was 
organized  as  Earlhara  college. 

The  constitution  provided  for  a  corporation  to  be  known  bjr 
the  corporate  name  and  style  of  "Earlham  college,"  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  which  are,  and  shall  be,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain at,  or  near,  the  said  city  of  Bichmond,  Indiana,  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  "to  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  Earl- 
ham college,  to  be  constituted  according  to  the  general  plan  ob- 
taining amongst  colleges  in  the  United  States,  with  such  classes 
and  departments,  such  faculty  of  professors  and  instructors,  and 
with  power  to  pursue  such  courses  of  studies,  hold  such  exam- 
inations, and  confer  snob  degrees  and  honors,  as  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  determine," 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  thirteen  members,  who  shall 
be  members  of  the  Friends'  church,  six  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  from  Indiana  yearly  meeting,  and  six  by  and 
from  Western  yearly  meeting;  and  the  president  of  the  college 
is  a  member  of  the  board,  ex-officio. 

The  college  faculty  consists  of  17  members,  and  courses  of 
study  are  offered  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Anglo-Saxon,  English  language,  English  literature,  history,  eco- 
nomics, psychology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  civil  en- 
gineering, physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology,  biblical  literature, 
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and  interpretation,  eloeution  and  oratory,  and  a  five  years'  course 
in  music. 

Earlliam  college  enjoyM  tlie  distinction  not  only  of  being  one 
of  the  lirst  coeducational  institutions  in  America  but  of  having 
been  one  of  the  foremost  among  educational  institutions  in  the  west 
in  the  promotion  of  advanced  practical  instruction  in  science.  In 
1853  it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a  permanent 
collection  of  material  in  natural  history  for  purposes  of  college  in- 
struction. Its  prpsrnt  museum  is  tlie  outgrowth  of  that  beginning. 
About  this  time  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in  the  state  was 
established  ujioii  the  campus.  Here  also  was  equipped  the  first 
chemical  laboratory  for  the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 

The  Material  Equipment  of  the  College. ^ — The  college  build- 
ings, five  in  number,  occupy  a  commanding  site  overlooking  the 
romantic  valley  of  the  Whitewater  river  and  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  campus  of  forty  acres  is  one  of  unusual  attractiveness, 
delightfully  shaded  by  native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out 
in  walks  and  drives. 

Lindley  hall  is  a  substantial  three-story  brick  and  stone  struc- 
ture of  modem  design,  174x150  feet  It  contains  tiie  office  of 
the  president,  faculty  room,  auditorium,  museum,  library,  bio- 
logical, physical  and  psychological  laboratories,  society  halls  and 
fifteen  large  class  rooms. 

Parry  hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in  height. 
It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  department  of  chemistry. 

Earlham  hall  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  boarding  department 
of  the  college.  It  is  a  four-story  brick  building  with  a  frontage  of 
190  feet,  with  an  U  at  each  end.  Earlham  hall  has  comfortable 
accomodations  for  140  students. 

The  astronomical  obscri'atory  is  a  brick  building  38x16  feet. 
It  has  a  movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with  good  apparatus  for 
the  practical  study  of  astronomy. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  well-built  wooden  structure,  with  stone 
foundations,  00x40  ft. 

The  buildings  of  Earlham  college  are  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 

Laboratories.^ — -The  chemical  laboratory  occupies  the  entire  sec- 
ond floor  of  Parry  hall,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  accommo- 
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date  44  students  working  at  one  time.  The  biolf^ical  laboratoij 
occupies  four  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  hall,  and  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  use  intended.  The  physical  laboratory 
occupies  three  rooms  on  the  flrst  and  basement  floors  of  Lindley 
hall.  The  psychological  laboratory  occupies  rooma  on  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  hail,  and  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  phyaiologioal  psychology. 

The  Libraries. — The  librariea  accessible  to  students  of  Earlbam 
college  aggregate  about  40,000  volumes.  The  Earlham  coUc^ 
library  contains,  altogether,  over  10,000  volumes,  not  Including  a 
large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The 
Ionian  library  contains  1,600  volumes,  and  the  Phoenix  library 
1,000  volumes.     Of  departmental  libraries  there  are  seven. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  at  the  college,  the  collie  partici- 
pates in  the  free  use  of  all  the  enlarged  and  additional  resources 
of  the  Morrisfloii -Reeves  library,  of  Itichmond,  which  contains 
over  30,000  volumes. 

The  Museum. — The  museum  occupies  one  room  60xT0  feet, 
with  large  galleries  on  three  sides,  and  one  room  15x20  feet  The 
total  floor  space  is  6,000  square  feet.  It  is  furnished  with  90  large 
eases  for  the  di8])]ay  of  specimens.  The  most  important  acquisi- 
tions of  the  museum  are:  (1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon 
(Mastodon  americanus),  height  11  feet  2  inches,  length,  including 
forward  curve  of  tuskfl,  20  feet  2  inches ;  (2)  mounted  skeleton  of 
gigantic  fossil  beaver  fcastoroidcs  ohioensia),  height  1  foot  8J 
inches,  length,  5  feet  .3^  inches;  (3)  over  25,000  specimens — 
paleontology,  inineralog^v,  biology,  archieology. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  for  the  year  1902-'03  was  320, 
representing  11  states,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
were  college  studoiits,  as  the  preparatory  department  was  abolished 
in  1001. 

Degrees  were  first  awarded  in  1862,  and  since  that  time  628 
degrees  have  been  conferred,  374  upon  men,  and  254  upon  women. 

Last  year  54  gradxiiitf's  of  Earlham  college  were  pursuing  ad- 
vanced studies  in  universities,  colleges  and  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools,  and  more  than  75  graduates  are  at  present  holding 
advanced  educational  positions  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  scientific  work. 
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The  college  ie  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  the  proceeds  of 
various  productive  endowment  funds  amounting  to  $250,000 ;  and 
the  value  of  the  material  equipment  of  the  college  is  estimated  at 
$250,000. 


h.    FRANKLIN  COIXBGE^P  BANK  LIN. 

The  first  meeting  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  was  held  June  6,  1834.  It  received  a  charter  from  the 
state  in  1844.  But  in  1872  the  college  suspended  instruction,  the 
board  of  directors  disbanded,  and  the  property  was  taken  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  less  than  six  months,  however, 
the  citizens  of  Franklin  and  their  friends  raised  $50,000  and  a 
new  organization  was  effected.  The  name  of  the  new  corporation 
13  Association  of  Franklin  college,  and  it  was  formed  under  an  act 
entitled  "an  act  concerning  the  organization  and  perpetuity  of 
voluntary  associations."  The  act  was  approved  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Indiana  February  25,  1867.  The  college  doors  were 
opened  again  in  September,  1872. 

The  stockholders  elect  the  board  of  directors,  and  these  have  in 
charge  the  general  conduct  of  the  college,  making  an  annual  report 
to  the  stockholders.  This  board  is  composed  of  four  officers  and 
twelve  members;  the  members  are  divided  into  three  classes,  one 
of  which  is  elected  each  year. 

There  are  eleven  professors,  including  the  two  professors  of 
music  (instrumental  and  vocal). 

The  equipment  consists  of  grounds  and  buildings  estimated  at 
$80,000 ;  a  library  of  15,000  volumes ;  a  geological  collection  of 
40,000  specimens ;  chemical  and  physical  apparatus  worth  $3,000, 
and  an  endowment  of  $231,000. 

The  enrollment  of  students  the  past  year  was  183,  and  it  will 
be  as  many,  or  more,  this  year. 

The  college  is  supported  by  interest  on  endowment  and  by  fees 
from  students.  The  total  income  at  present  is  from  $17,000  to 
$18,000.    The  total  present  assets  of  the  institution  are  $419,500. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Stott  is  president  of  Franklin  college,  which  position 
he  has  ably  filled  since  1872. 
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i.    MOORES  HILI,  COIyLBGE-MOOBBS  HILL. 

Moores  Hill  college  was  established  for  the  purpose  o£  furnieli- 
ing  a  liberal  education  to  botb  sexes.  For  the  first  thirteen  years 
of  the  life  of  the  institution  the  school  was  known  as  the  male  and 
female  collegiate  institute,  heralding  to  the  country  that  in  south- 
ern Indiana  there  was  an  institution  great  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  say  to  the  daughters  of  Methodism,  we  welcome  you  to 
our  halls  and  our  laboratories  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  your 
brothers. 

The  fourteenth  year  of  the  life  of  the  institution  witneaeed  a 
change  in  name.  It  was  known  everywhere  that  the  institute  was 
co-educational.  Advanced  ground  was  to  be  taken  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Moorcs  Hill  college,  with  Thomas  Harrison,  D.  D., 
aa  president  and  such  men  on  the  board  as  Dr.  Enoch  G.  Wood, 
Hon.  John  K.  Thompson,  Sampson  Tincher,  D.  D.,  Judge 
Downey,  Gov.  Will  Cumback  and  others.  The  college  was  favored 
with  a  large  enrollment  and  soon  took  rank  with  other  colleges  of 
the  state.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  chief  executives  as  the  years  pass 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  college  has  had  eleven  presidents.  Eev. 
S.  R.  Adams  served  as  president  from  1856  to  1863.  In  1861 
and  1862,  however,  he  was  absent  from  the  college  and  Dr.  Robert 
r.  Brewington  took  his  place,  as  acting  president.  Rev.  W.  O. 
Pierce  was  principal  from  1863  to  1864.  Rev,  Thomas  Harrison, 
D.  D.,  president  from  1864  to  1870.  Rev.  J.  H.  Martin,  D.  D., 
president  from  1870  to  1873.  F.  A,  Hester,  D.  D.,  president  from 
1872  to  1876.  Rev.  J.  P.  D.  John,  D.  D.,  president  from  1876  to 
1879.  Rev.  J.  H.  Doddridge,  D.  D.,  president  1879  to  1880. 
Rev.  J.  P.  D.  John,  D.  D.,  president  from  1880  to  1882.  Rev. 
L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D.,  president  from  1882  to  1887.  Rev.  G.  P. 
Jenkins,  D.  D.,  president  from  1887  to  1890.  Dr.  Martin  preai- 
dent  from  18!»0  to  1897.  Charles  Willard  Lewis,  D.  D.,  acting 
president  from  1897  to  1898.  president  1898  to  1903. 

The  board  of  triistees  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  Bx- 
officio,  and  twenty-seven  members,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
Indiana  annual  conference  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  members  of  the  board  the  conference  appoints  an- 
nually six  conference  visitors  and  two  alumni  visitors,  making  in 
all  a  body  of  thirty-six  members. 
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The  board  of  tniatecs  has  the  power  of  receiving,  holding  and 
administering  funds,  appointing  faculties,  conferring  degrees  and 
making  laws  for  the  government  of  the  institution. 

In  order  that  the  eollogG  may  be  able  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands for  additional  equipment  and  room  it  is  necessary  that  the 
income  should  be  largely  increased  by  additional  endowments. 

The  institution  has  had  a  splendid  history  of  forty-eight  years. 
The  army  of  noble  men  and  women  who  have  been  connected  with 
Moores  Hill  college,  hundreds  of  whom  have  graduated,  is  proof- 
evident  of  the  great  work  accomplished.  The  future  never  was 
brighter  and  if  christian  people  within  her  patronizing  territory 
will  do  their  full  duty  Moores  Hill  will  live  to  bless  the  world  in 
the  future  even  more  abundantly  than  in  the  past. 

Moores  Hill  college  is  located  in  the  quiet,  picturesque  town  of 
Moores  Hill,  Indiana.  It  is  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest- 
ern railway,  forty  miles  southwest  of  Cincinnati  and  eighty-five 
miles  northeast  of  Louisville.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  southeast  of 
Indianapolis,  and  is  easily  reached  by  connections  at  North  Ver- 
non and  Lawrenecburg.  The  town  is  thus  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  state  as  well  as  with  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky and  Hlinois. 

The  town  occupies  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in  southeastern 
Indiana,  being  4C0  feet  above  the  Ohio  river.  The  surface  ia  roll- 
ing and  slopes  in  all  directions  from  the  town,  thus  affording  the 
best  drainage.     It  is  a  remarkably  healthful  place. 

The  main  college  building  is  a  substantially  built  three-story 
brick.  The  chapel  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  first  floor 
and  is  very  tastcfiilly  decorated.  It  is  equipped  with  comfortable 
and  convenient  folding  opera  chairs.  The  library  and  reading- 
room  occupy  all  of  the  south  wing  of  the  first  floor.  The  greater 
part  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the  north  wing  is  occupied 
by  the  chemical,  i>hysical  and  biological  laboratories.  These  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  apparatus  and  appliances  for  laboratory 
work, 

Moores  Hill  college  does  not  seek  to  develop  the  mind  alone,  but 
believing  that  education  consists  of  more  than  mere  intellectual 
training  strives  to  bring  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  develop- 
ment the  threefold  nature  of  man — spirit,  mind  and  body — and  be- 
lieving that  spiritual  interests  are  always  paramount,  the  institu- 
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tion  carefully  surroiiDds  her  students  with  christian  iafiuences. 
Every  member  of  the  faculty  and  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  profcBsed  christians,  and  christian  principles  and 
practices  are  everywhere  taught. 

Devotional  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  chapel  each  morning 
by  the  facility.  Church  services  are  held  twice  each  Sunday, 
besides*  Sunday  school  at  2  p.  m.  and  class  meeting  at  3  p.  m. 

While  the  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  it  is  not  sectarian,  and  nowhere  iu  the  chapel  or  class 
room  is  any  distinction  made  in  the  direction  of  creed. 

The  library  is  composed  of  six  distinct  divisions,  viz.:  The 
college  library,  the  Harvey  Harris  and  wife  library,  the  Thomas 
Harrison  library,  and  the  three  society  libraries.  These  contain 
in  all  about  five  thousand  bound  volumes  and  two  thousand  pam- 
phlets, so  diversified  and  distributed  in  subject  as  to  furnish  valu- 
able reference  works  for  the  students  in  the  various  departments. 

That  the  physical  nature  might  be  developed  and  an  interest  iu 
athletics  fostered  the  Jloores  Hill  college  athletic  association  was 
organized  in  1893.  The  membership  is  open  to  all  alumni,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  college.  The  president  of  the  association 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  associated  with  him  to  form  the 
executive  comniittee,  are  two  members  from  each  di  the  literary 
societies. 

The  expenses  of  membership  are  placed  at  the  minimum,  and 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  executive  committee,  through  judicious 
■  appropriations,  to  give  to  the  association  the  largest  possible  return 
for  the  amount  thus  invested. 

The  Will  F.  Stevens  gymnasium  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
necessary  factors  in  the  college.  Military  drill,  ludian  club  drill, 
basketliall  games,  all  imder  the  skillful  management  of  a  director, 
enable  the  student  to  keep  pace  physically  with  advancement  in- 
tollectually.  While  the  gymnasium  "room"  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses is  siirpassefl  by  few,  if  any  in  the  state,  a  steam  plant  is 
needed  for  heating  and  additional  apparatus  for  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  tlic  very  near  future  some  friend  will  add  these  improve- 
ments. 

There  are  three  literary  societies  as  follows :  The  Fhiloneikean 
and  Photozetean  for  the  young  men  of  the  college  and  the  Sigour- 
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neaa  for  the  young  ladies.  These  throe  societies  meet  in  the  Peter 
Myer's  literary  hall  at  different  times  in  the  week. 

Philoneikean  Society. — ^Tliis  organization  is  the  oldest  society 
in  the  college.  Tts  organization  occurred  in  1856.  The  purpose 
of  the  society  is  the  development  of  "strong,  well  rounded  intel- 
lectual and  patriotic  manhood."  The  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  shown  themselves  to  be  full  of  loyalty  not  only  to  their 
society  but  the  college  interests  in  general.  Contributions  for  va- 
rious interests  have  been  quite  liberal.  The  "Philos"  now  have 
under  headway  a  plan  by  means  of  which  a  new  chapter  house 
may  be  erected  at  an  expenditure  of  $3,000.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  building  will  be  not  only  a  source  of  strength  to  the  society, 
but  a  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  college. 
Motto,  Excelsior. 

Photozetean  Society. — This  society  was  founded  in  1867  for  the 
special  benefit  of  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry.  In  early 
days  it  was  ]K>s8ible  for  a  young  man  to  belong  to  the  two  societies. 
As  the  years  passed  by  however  the  organization  gradually  and  al- 
most imperceptibly  passed  into  the  regular  literary  phase  and  to- 
day ranks  as  one  of  tlie  important  factors  in  the  college  life.  The 
members  of  this  organization  are  characterized  by  earnestness,  de- 
votion tn  the  society  and  college  interests ;  are  progressive  and  fully 
awake  to  the  responsibilities  thrown  upon  them  by  membership  in 
tlie  society,    ilotto  (translation),  Pind  a  way  or  make  one. 

Sigournean  Society. — This  organization  meets  every  Friday 
aftenioon.  At  this  time  a  program  consisting  of  literary  produc- 
tions, elocutionary  selections,  music,  etc.,  is  rendered,  thus  giving 
in  addition  to  the  regular  literary  training  an  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate ease  of  manner  by  frequent  appearance  before  a  public 
andieneo.  The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  develop  the  best  talent  in 
the  organization.  Meetings  held  for  business  purposes  are  con- 
ducted in  harmony  with  parliamentary  customs,  Eobert's  rules  of 
order  lieing  the  authority.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  public  enter- 
tainment is  given  in  connection  with  regular  commencement  exer- 
cises. The  influence  of  this  society  on  college  life  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  institution.  Motto, 
Lmireas  super  montem  scient  c'arpe.     Organized  1857. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian association  holds  a  regular  devotional  meeting  each  Monday 
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evening  in  the  church  parlors.  This  association  work  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  forces  in  college  life.  The  aim  of  the  young  men 
banded  together  is  to  reach  every  man  in  college  and  influence  him 
to  a  higher  and  better  life.  Young  men  coming  to  the  college  for 
the  first  time  are  met  by  these  men  and  safely  advised  as  to  the 
best  plans  for  beginning  the  new  work.  The  association  has  no 
room,  as  yet  of  its  own.  It  is  hoped  that  some  "big  hearted" 
christian  philanthropist  will  in  the  near  future  make  it  possible 
for  these  young  workers  to  have  a  home  of  their  own. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. — All  that  has  been  said 
of  the  above  organization  may  be  repeated  of  the  women's  organi- 
zation. Their  meetings  are  held  on  Wednesday  night  just  before 
the  regular  mid-week  prayer  meeting  service.  The  Bible  classes 
carried  on  by  those  associations  make  it  possible  for  every  student 
in  college  to  secure  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  the  book  of  books. 

Delegates  are  sent  each  year  to  Geneva  and  to  the  state  conven- 
tions and  much  is  accomplished  in  elevating  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  students  and  in  training  them  in  active  Christian  work. 

Students  in  all  departments  are  subjected  each  term  to  a  written 
examination,  and  are  classed  according  to  their  average  as  follows: 
Below  70  per  cent,  poor;  from  70  to  80  per  cent,,  medium;  from 
80  to  90  per  cent.,  good;  from  90  to  100  per  cent.,  excellent — a 
me<Iium  per  cent.,  at  least  being  necessary  to  advancement.  Meri- 
torious conduct,  together  with  the  student's  class  report,  will  be 
considered  in  determining  his  grade  or  rank  in  college.  This  will 
be  placed  upon  the  records,  and  if  desired,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to 
the  parents  or  guardian. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  necessary  expenses  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  because  the  rates  are  the  minimum  the  grade  of  in- 
struction offered  is  low.  It  has  been  claimed  and  is  now  asserted 
that  the  thoroughness  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  here  are 
not  excelled  anywhere.  More  than  this  tlie  institution  is  not  kept 
up  by  the  small  fees  collected  as  tuition  but  has  other  sources  of 
income  by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  offer  to  the  educational 
public  the  advantages  of  a  christian  college. 

Many  of  our  best  students  rent  furnished  rooms  at  fifty  cents  a 
week,  and  by  a  system  of  clubbing,  reduce  their  table  expenses  to 
$1.50  or  less,  and  their  entire  expenses  to  $2.00  a  week.     Those 
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who  desire  private  board  may  secure  good  rooms,  board  and  every- 
thing furnished,  at  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  week. 

y.    CONCORDIA  COLLEGE— FORT  WAYNE. 

Concordia  college  was  founded  in  1839,  in  Perry  county,  Mis- 
souri. Its  founders,  a  body  of  Grerman  Lutherans,  had  left  their 
native  land  for  religious  reasons,  and  in  spite  of  their  bitter  pov- 
erty, established  an  institution  of  learning  in  order  to  insure  to 
themselves  and  their  children  their  own  spiritual  heritage.  The 
purpose  of  the  institution  as  expressed  in  the  charter  is  "to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
denomination."  This  has  been  its  aim  and  object  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  only  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  its  alumni 
are  to  be  found  in  other  walks  of  life. 

When  the  little  log  cabin  college  opened  its  doors,  it  had  five 
students  and  four  instructors.  In  1850  it  became  the  property  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
other  states,  and  was  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Its  attendance 
had  increased  to  thirty-four,  and  various  changes  had  meanwhile 
taken  place  in  the  faculty.  During  this  period  the  theological  and 
the  preparatary  (classical)  departments  were  combined.  In  1861, 
however,  the  prepaiatory  department  was  removed  to  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  its  present  home. 

The  trustees  are  elected  by  the  synod  at  its  triennial  meetings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  praeses  of  the  middle  district  of  said 
synod,  who  is  cx-officio  [iresidcnt  of  the  board.  Its  faculty  con- 
sists of  the  presid«mt  and  seven  instructors,  all  of  whom  are  chosen 
by  a  board  of  electors  appointed  by  the  synod. 

The  library  contains  about  seven  thousand  volumes,  of  which 
three  thousand  are  accessible  to  the  students,  while  the  rest  are 
reserved  as  reference  books  of  the  faculty.  Its  museums  and 
scientific  apparatus  have  a  value  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
This  equipment  may  seem  inadequate,  but  considering  the  severely 
classical  and  linguistic  heut  of  the  curriculum  answer  their  pur- 
pose quite  well.  For  seven  recitatious  per  week  for  si.\  years  are 
devoted  to  Latin,  six  per  week  for  four  years  to  Greek,  and  three 
per  week  for  two  years  to  Hebrew.  English  and  German  occupy 
from  three  to  five  periods  per  week  during  the  entire  course  of  six 
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years.  The  remaining  recitations  per  week,  of  which  there  are 
tliirty,  are  assigned  to  mathematics,  pliysics,  chemistry,  botany, 
physiology,  and  liistory. 

The  enrollment  has  Hiictiiated  considerably  during  the  sixty- 
five  years.    At  present  it  numbers  182  students. 

The  college  lias  no  productive  funds  of  any  kind.  The  salaries 
of  the  instructors  are  paid  from  voluntary  contributions  to  tlie 
synodical  treasury,  and  the  buildings  are  erected  and  maintained 
from  funds  pn>eured  in  tho  same  manner. 

k.     UNION  CHIIISTIAN  COLLEGE- ME  ROM. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  Angnat,  1859.  Tt  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  genera]  convention  of  the  christians  held  at  Peru, 
Indiana,  November,  IS 58. 

The  location  of  tlii'  eoIlcg<^  at  Merom  was  detcnnined  not  only  by 
the  natural  sc^'nery  and  homelike  surroundings  of  the  place,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  ^Ieroni_ citizens  contributed  a  bonus  of  $35,i 
000  with  wliieh   to  make  a  beginning. 

Although  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Uliuois  Central  rail- 
way, the  quiet  village  life  and  the  liealthful  bluffs  of  the  Wabash 
are  regarded  as  constituting  a  very  desiraWe  location  for  a  chris- 
tian school. 

Tlie  collogc  was  dpcned  to  students  September  9,  1860,  and 
graduated  its  first  class  four  years  Inter.  Since  1864  about  two 
hundred  anil  fiftv  graduates  have  been  sent  out,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  entered  tlie  prufcasions  of  teaching  and  the  christian 
ministry. 

The  first  pi-esident  \va.^  Dr.  Nicholas  SuiniiLorbell  (1860-1865), 
next  came  Dr.  Thomas  ITolmes  (1866-1870),  who  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Smith  (1877-1882).  The  fourth  president,  Rev. 
Elisha  Mndge,  A.  II.,  served  nearly  five  years  (1882-1887),  and 
the  present  encumbent,  Dr.  I-eander  -T.  Aldi-ich,  has  served  for 
nearly  seventeen  years. 

The  charter,  secured  in  1859,  and  renewed  and  enlarged  in 
1882,  provides  for  a  coeducational,  unsoctarian  institution,  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  who  are  elected  in  groiips  of 
five  annually  by  the  stockholders  from  nominations  made  by  the 
christian  conference  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
30— Eddcatiom. 
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The  following  are  active  members  of  the  faculty,  1903-04: 

Leander  J.  Aldrich,  A.  M.,  D.  J).,  president,  ethics. 

Arthur  Jt.  Ward,  M.  S.,  secretary,  English. 

Daniel  B.  Atkinson,  M,  A.,  treasurer,  Latin. 

Benjamin  F.  McHenry,  M.  A.,  science  aud  mathematics. 

S.  Elizabeth  Hatten,  If,  A.,  Greek  and  German. 

Edward  L.  Lawson,  Ph.  B.,  psychology  and  normal. 

Sadie  F.  Plnnkctt,  M.  A.,  drawing  and  painting. 

Margaret  Flanner,  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Pearl  Wright,  elocution  and  physical  culture. 

William  H.  Martin,  penmanship. 

Zenohia  Weimer,  librarian. 

Sanna  H.  Sutton,  matron  of  ladies  hall. 

The  college  maintains  academic  and  collegiate  departments;  the 
standard  courses  of  Indiana  higher  institutions;  also  special 
courses  in  English  bible,  homiletics  and  theology. 

The  library  contains  about  3,600  volumes.  Connected  with  the 
library  is  a  free  reading  room,  containing  the  leading  magazines 
and  a  variety  of  daily  and  weekly  journals. 

A  chemical  lalxjratorv  and  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  natural 
history  each  provide  facilities  for  scientific  research. 

The  institution  is  supported  from  the  income  of  $76,000,  in- 
vested endo«Tnent,  from  tuition  fees,  rents  and  personal  donations. 

The  years  1902  and  1903  were  marked  by  a  very  material  in- 
crease of  permanent  endowment.  The  Hon.  Francis  A.  Palmer 
of  New  York,  contributed  $30,000  August  1,  1903,  to  which  more 
than  five  hundred  other  friends  a<lded  $20,000  the  same  year. 

The  year  previous  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Wilkinson  of  Cynthiana, 
Indiana,  deeded  the  college  a  fann  in  Gibson  coimty,  Indiana, 
valued  at  $15,000. 

Several  different  states  arc  rei)resented  in  the  student  body,  'i>ut 
the  attendance,  which  averages  about  170  annually,  is  chiefly 
from  the  adjoining  counties  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  present 
term  enrollment  is  about  100 — nearly  one-half  of  whom  are 
young  women. 
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I.    NORTH  MANCHESTER  COLLEGE}.  NORTH  MANCHESTBR. 

Founded  1895.     Owned  and  controlled  by  four  state  dietricta 
of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  trustees  are  chosen  in  the  annual  conference  of  these  sev- 
eral districts  by  the  delegate  body. 
Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees :    Chairman,  Elder  S.  F.  Sanger, 

South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Secretary,  Elder  L.  A.  Bookwalter,  Dayton, 

Ohio;  Treasurer,  Elder  S.  S.  Ulrey,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
The  school   is  leased   to  the  following  Board   of  Management: 

President,  E.  M.  Crouch,  A.  M. ;  Secretary,  I.  Bruce  Book, 

A.  B. ;  Treasurer,  L.  D.  Ikenberry,  A.  M, ;  M.  M.  Slierrick, 

A.  M. 

Strong  faculty  of  teachers  trained  in  some  of  our  heat  colleges 
and  universities. 

CoDKSES. 

1.  Normal  English   Course — Four  years  professional  course 

for  teflchers.     Degree,  B.  E, 

2.  College  Preparatory — Four  years. 

3.  College  Course — Four  years.     Degree,  A.  B. 
Bible— 

1.  Two  years  English  course. 

2.  Hebrew  and  Greek  Course — Three  years.     Degree,  Bach- 

elor of  Sacred  I.,iteratiire. 
Music — 

1.  Course  for  Teachers — Two  years,   in  both  vocal  and  in- 

strumental. 

2.  Course  in  Voice  Culture — Harmony  and  history  of  music 

3.  Piano  Course — Four  years. 
Commercial — 

1.  One  year  course. 

2.  Course  of  two  years   for  commercial   teachers.     Degree, 

Master  of  Accounts, 

3.  Thorough  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Elocution — Course  of  two  years. 

The  institution  is  centrally  located.     A  high  standard  of  moral 
character  and  culture  is  maintained. 
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C    PRIVATE  INSTTTUnONS. 

a.    VINCETS'ES  UNIVERSITY. 

Vincennes,  the  scat  of  Vinceniips  university,  is  the  county  seat 
of  Knox  county.  It  is  situated  on  tlie  famous  Wahaah  river, 
on  a  high  rolling  prairie,  with  (licturesque  upland  surroundings 
and  a  hackground  of  forest,  garden  and  farm  land.  It  is  117 
miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  easily  reached  by  rail 
from  all  points  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 

Vincennes  is  a  beautiful,  healthful  city,  with  a  population  of 
twelve  thousand  thrifty,  hospitable,  cultured  people.  It  contaius 
many  commodious  churches  of  various  denominations,  substantial 
public  buildings,  and  handsome  residences. 

Vincennes  is  an  historic  landmark;  it  is  the  oldest  city  in 
the  west  and  was  the  first  capital  of  the  northwest  territory. 
Fort  Knox,  the  original  cathedral  of  tlie  Vincennes  diocese,  the 
first  legislative  hall,  the  residence  of  William  ITenry  Harrison, 
are  among  the  historic  places.  Here  also  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  which  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  after  one  of  the  most 
memorable  marches  in  the  annals  of  history,  defeated  Governor 
Hamilton  and  the  British  soldiers,  and  forced  a  surrender  that 
eventually  made  the  great  northwest,  United  States  territory. 

By  an  act  of  congress  March  26,  1804,  it  was  provided  that 
a  township  of  land,  23,040  acres  in  the  Vincennes  land  district, 
be  located  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  the  use  of  a  sem- 
inary. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  Indiana,  by  an  act  passed  No- 
vember 29,  ISOG,  supplemented  by  an  act  passed  September  17, 
1807,  established  and  incorporated  Vincennes  university,  and  des- 
ignated it  as  the  recipient  of  the  township  of  land  donated  by 
congress,  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees  and  created  said  trus- 
tees and  their  successors  a  body  corporate  and  politic  by  the 
name  and  style  of  "Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Vincennes 
University,"  with  power  to  select  a  president  and  members  of 
the  faculty,  establish  a  course  of  study,  to  grant  degrees  and 
exercise  all  other  powers,  rights  and  immunities  usually  bestowed 
on  institutions  of  learning.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Octo- 
ber fi,  1806,  pursuant  to  act  of  congress,  located  and  set  apart 
to  the  university  township  2  south,  range  11  west.     This  land 
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is  in  Gibson  county,  and  is  partly  included  in  the  present  city 
of  Princeton, 

December  6,  1806,  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held; 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  president  and  Gen. 
W,  Johnson,  secretary. 

Under  the  grant  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  sell  not  ex- 
ceeding 4,000  acres  of  this  land,  and  rent  the  remainder  for 
the  uses  of  the  university.  A  campus  of  about  twelve  acres 
was  purchased  by  the  trustees,  in  what  is  now  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  a  large  brick  building  was  erected  thereon,  a  faculty 
was  elected,  and  the  institution  opened  in  1 810,  with  Dr.  Samuel 
T.  Scott  as  first  president,  and  continued  until  suspended  by 
the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana. 

In  1830,  and  subsequently,  the  legislature  assumed  to  own 
and  control  the  lands  of  the  university,  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  rent  and  sell  the  lands  and  pay  the  receipts  into  the  state 
treasury. 

By  these  several  acts  of  the  legislature  the  usefulness  of  the 
university  was  so  weakened  that  for  a  time  the  school  was  sus- 
pendeii,  but  in  1843  the  trustees  after  full  investigation  deter- 
mined to  assort  their  rights  t«  this  property  in  Vincennes  and 
the  lands  in  Gibson  county  which  had  been  sold  by  the  state, 
and  employed  lawyers  and  instituted  suits  to  recover.  The  leg- 
islature then  passed  an  act  authorizing  suit  to  be  brought  by 
the  university  against  the  state  in  Marion  circuit  court  to  test 
the  university's  right  to  the  lands,  but  limiting  the  amount  to 
be  recovered  to  the  money  realized  by  the  state  without  interest 
and  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

This  suit  was  brought  and  went  to  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
and  this  court  decided  against  the  university.  The  university 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  this  court 
decided  in  favor  of  the  university,  and  in  the  opinion  stated 
that  the  lands  at  the  time  (1852)  would  have  been  worth 
$200,000. 

In  1856  the  state  paid  the  university  in  bonds  $66,585,  of 
which  the  trustees  had  to  pay  their  attorneys  $26,000, 

In  1895  the  legislature  gave  the  university  $15,000,  which 
was  taken  under  protest  that  it  was  an  inadequate  settlement, 
the  university  determining  to  appeal  to  a  future  le^slature, 
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In  1899,  for  the  first  time,  the  university  made  a  proposition 
for  a  full  and  final  settlement  by  offering  a  bill  appropriating 
$120,000  in  twonty-ycar  four  per  cent,  bonds.  This  bill  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  governor  in  a  message  said 
he  hud  not  sufficient  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  claim, 
and  in  refusing  his  approval  suggested  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  report.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  after  a  careful 
inquiry  the  three  senators  composing  the  commission  reported  two 
years  later  to  the  session  of  1901,  finding  all  the  faeta  exactly 
as  presented  by  the  university,  recommending  no  special  amount, 
reporting  that  no  adequate  settlement  had  ever  been  made,  and 
leaving  the  matter  of  the  state's  moral  obligation  to  pay  this 
just  debt,  to  the  senate.  Accepting  this  report,  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  two  to  one  passed  a  bill  to  pay  the  full  amount 
The  bill  failed  to  pass  the  house  on  the  plea  that  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  session  were  large. 

In  the  succeeding  legislature  (1903)  a  commission  of  state 
officers,  the  governor,  secretary,  auditor  and  treasurer,  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  claim  in  1905,  at  which  time  it  is 
confidently  believed  the  state  will  meet  the  expectations  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  university  throughout  the  state  by  settling 
adequately  and  finally  this  just  claim,  which  will  enable  tie 
institution  to  care  for  at  least  five  hundred  students. 

The  library  is  to  the  literary  student  what  the  laboratory  is 
to  the  student  of  science,  and  increasingly  are  the  departments 
of  philosophy,  English  and  history  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  work  done  in  the  library  under  the  direction  of  instructors. 

The  university  library  is  designed  to  be  rather  a  reference 
librarj-  than  a  library  of  fiction,  though  this  leading  purpose 
by  no  means  precludes  fiction  and  current  literature.  New  books 
are  added  from  time  to  time,  and  such  books  are  selected  by 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments  in  conjunction  with  the 
president. 

Among  the  reference  books  and  charts  is  included  an  extensive 
list  of  dictionaries,  of  encyclopedias,  of  histories,  of  compends 
of  science,  and  of  charts  and  atlases.  Aside  from  these,  howerer, 
there  are  many  books  of  fiction  and  current  periodicals,  the  latter 
including  gazetteers,  magazines,  bulletins  and  newspapers. 
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The  reading-room,  in  connection  with  the  library,  is  a  large, 
well-lighted,  attractive  apartment,  located  on  the  ground  floor 
and  supplied  with  tables  and  comfortable  chairs,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  as  a  atudy-room  as  well. 

Besides  the  general  library  wlioae  privileges  are  free  to  all 
students,  each  department  mains  a  select  set  of  reference  books 
for  the  use  of  students  in  the  respective  departments. 

The  museum  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  mincralogi- 
eal,  paleological,  zoological  and  botanical  specimens.  Aside  from 
the  rich  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  without  interest  per- 
haps except  to  the  scientist,  there  are  Indian  and  other  aboriginal 
relics,  as  well  as  rare  specimens  of  reptiles  and  other  animals 
which  are  interesting  and  instructive  to  eveiyone.  The  museum 
is  freely  made  use  of  by  classes  in  geology,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  physical  geography. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
main  building,  is  fitted  witli  desks,  reagent  racks,  gas,  water, 
and  a  "hood."  Each  student  has  liis  own  apparatus,  his  own 
chemicals,  his  own  gas  and  water  supply,  and  does  his  own  work. 
Balances  for  quantitative  work  are  used  in  common  by  the  stu- 
dents; these  are  sensitive  to  1-10  milligram.  The  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  stills  and  eudiometers  are  also  mostly  used  in  com- 
mon. Nothing  is  lacking  for  thorough  and  complete  work  in 
the  courses  in  chemistry  ofi'ered. 

The  physical  laboratory  and  lecture-room  is  also  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  main  building.  It  is  provided  with  a  lecture  table, 
cases  for  apparatus,  gas  fixtures,  and  an  accessory  "dark  room" 
for  experiments  in  light  requiring  the  "porte  lumiere." 

The  apparatus  and  equipment  are  complete  for  not  only  qual- 
itative hut  quantitative  experiments  in  the  courses  offered  in 
physics.  In  physics,  as  in  chemistry,  the  student  does  his  own 
work,  and  is  accorded  free  use  of  apparatus  in  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  his  care  in  the  handling  o£  it.  Thus,  the  student 
not  only  gets  the  experimental  use  of,  but  by  handling  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  with  micrometers,  calipers,  balances,  Att- 
wood's  machine,  jolly  balance,  rotatory  machine,  hydrometers, 
air  and  water  pumps,  mercurial  and  aneroid  barometers,  ther- 
mometers,   prisms,    lenses,    mirrors,    stereoptieon,    spectroscope, 
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rnanoinetric  flanio  apparatus,  Cliladni's  plates,  sonometer,  Tsefler- 
Holtz  machiue,  Leydcn  jars,  electroscope,  electrophonea,  batteries, 
electro-magnets,  telegraphic  instruments,  induction  coiU,  dyna- 
mos, galvanoscopcs,  galvanometers,  rlieostats,  and  the  Wheatstone 
bridge.  Moreover,  flasks  and  glass  and  rubber  tubing  and  other 
materialB  are  furnished  and  the  student  is  required  to  set  up 
experiments  for  himself,  thus  developing  practicality  and  self- 
reliance  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  mere  handling  of  ready- 
made  apparatus  could  do. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  in  connection  with  the  physical 
laboratory.  It  is  a  commodious,  well-lighted  room,  fitted  with 
working  desks,  microscopes  and  microscopical  appurtenances,  dis- 
secting instruments,  a  microtome,  stains  and  other  reagents,  dry 
and  steam  sterilizers,  and  materials  for  the  preparation  of  culture 
media  for  bacteria.  There  are  also  various  illustrative  materials 
such  as  skeletons,  taxidermic  specimens,  and  animals  and  tissues 
in  alcohol,  formaldehyde  and  other  preservatives. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  business  department  are  equipped 
with  typewriters  and  modern  fixtures  for  banks  and  other  offices, 
and  so  furnished  that  the  night  sessions  arc  no  more  handicapped 
than  the  day  sessions. 

The  music  rooms  are  located  on  the  third  fioor  of  the  main 
building,  and  are  attractively  furnished,  and  thoroughly  equipped 
for  practice  and  recitative  work.  There  arc  also  two  pianos  in 
the  chapel,  one  a  Steinway  Grand  and  the  other  of  the  Colonial 
tvjie,  which  are  used  in  the  public  i>orformances  given  period- 
ically hy  the  musical  department. 

The  luiivcrsity  issuoa  an  annual  catalogue  of  information  con- 
cerning its  varioiiH  dei)artments  of  work  each  May,  and  also 
in  February,  an  announci'ment  to  teachers  concerning  the  work 
offered  in  the  spring  term.  Besides  these,  bulletins  in  the  interest 
of  one  or  more  of  its  depurtments  are  issued  from  time  to  tima 
as  the  occasion  may  require. 

The  Bine  and  Gold  is  issued  seven  times  per  annum  by  the 
senior  class  of  the  School  of  Literature  and  Science. 

Each  re|)rescntative  in  the  state  legislature  may  annually  ap- 
point from  his  legislative  district  one  cadet,  who  must  be  a  male 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  five  feet  four  inches  tall  and  in 
good  health.     All  appointments  must  be  made  upon  blanks  fur- 
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niBhedby  the  imiverBity,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  presi- 
dent. The  holder  of  this  scholarship  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
fpos  fonneeted  with  the  university,  except  laboratory  fees  and 
music  and  business  tuition. 

The  Tail  Phi  Delta  Greek  letter  society  was  organized  nnd 
is  maintained  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  encouraging  scholastic 
and  literary  attainments  among  its  members,  and  for  the  general 
purpose  of  promulgating  the  spirit  of  fraternity. 

A  flourishing  literary  society  having  for  its  purpose  the  usual 
high  aims  o£  societies  of  this  nature  is  enthusiastically  supported 
by  faculty  and  students.  Every  student  in  every  department 
of  the  university  is  eligible  for  membership, 

lu  May,  1884,  Major  W.  P.  Gould,  U.  S.  A.,  made  a  generous 
offer  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $25,  to  he  given  annually 
for  excellence  in  oratory,  which  offer  was  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  board  of  trustees.  Under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  faculty, 
the  contest  for  the  above  medal  consists  of  original  orations  to 
be  judged  upon  three  points,  viz. :  Thought,  style  of  composition, 
and  delivery.  The  contest  takes  place  during  commencement 
week. 

In  1902  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Hiss  Maud  Arthur,  of 
Washington,  Indiana. 

Athletics  arc  under  the  control  of  the  students,  who  are  encour- 
aged in  all  healthful  sports  by  the  faculty.  Provision  is  made 
for  foot  ball,  base  ball,  basket  ball,  and  field  and  track  events. 

Enrollment,  220. 


Oakland  C'ity  College,  Oakland  City,  Gibson  county,  Indiana, 
was  organized  June  1,  1885,  the  following  signatures  appearing 
nnder  the  articles  of  incorporation :  J.  B.  Cox,  Evansville,  Ind ; 
li.  B.  Montgomery,  Owensville,  Ind;  Willis  Charles,  Evansville, 
Ind;  W.  P.  Hale,  Owonavillc,  Ind;  J.  McF.  Montgomery,  Owens- 
villo,  Ind;  W.  M.  Coeknmi,  Oakland  City,  Ind;  L.  Ilouchin,  Pike 
county,  Ind;  G.  B.  Young,  Poaeyvillo,  Ind;  J.  O.  M.  Selby, 
Petersburg,  Ind;  Geo.  A.  Rnttcr,  Oakland  City,  Ind. 

The  [uirpose  ut  the  institution  is  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the 
articles  of  association:     "The  purpose  of  this  association  ie  the 
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foundinji,  endowing  and  ninintaining  within  the  bounds  hereto- 
fore mentioned  a  college  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  General 
Baptist  denomination  in  tlie  United  States  which  shall  embrace 
a  preparatory,  scientific,  classical,  and  theological  course  of 
study." 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  are  elected  by  the  general  asso- 
ciation of  General  liiiptists  in  the  United  States  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

After  the  organization  in  1885  immediate  steps  were  taken 
looking  to  the  erectitm  of  a  building  and  the  raising  of  an  endow- 
ment fund.  The  first  building  was  completed  in  1891,  and  the 
school  opened  its  first  session  in  the  spring  term  of  that  year 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  J).  Williams  aa  president 

In  response  to  the  call  for  endowmeut,  four  chairs  have  now 
been  endowed  and  many  unclassified  gifts  to  the  general  work 
have  been  received.  This  endowment  consists  of  520  acres  of 
productive  land,  75  town  lots  in  Oakland  City,  other  real  estate, 
and  several  thousand  dollars  in  interest  bearing  notes. 

The  institntinn  is  supported  from  the  income  on  its  endowment 
and  a  low  tuition  rate  of  $30  a  year  in  the  normal,  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments. 

Since  its  orjianization  the  college  has  been  strictly  co-educa- 
tional, and  such  a  relation  between  the  sexes  has  been  maintained 
that  the  system  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

The  original  scope  of  the  courses  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
to  meet  the  demands,  and  is  now  as  follows  i  A  review  course 
in  the  common  branches,  teachers'  reading  circle  books,  method 
of  teaching,  etc..  for  those  who  wish  to  take  the  county  teachers* 
examination ;  a  thi-ee-year  normal  course,  which  is  a  thorough 
professional  tcncher's  course  fitting  teachers  for  principalships 
and  higher  positions  in  the  teaching  line;  a  four-year  preparatory 
c()UTso  conforming  to  the  general  entrance  requirements  in  all 
standard  colleges;  three  four-year  collegiate  courses — classical, 
literary,  and  scientific,  the  first  two  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  the  last  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  two 
theological  conrsics,  one  of  three  years,  the  other  of  two,  the 
former  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  a  four- 
yoar  course  in  piano,  a  four-year  course  in  voice,  and  a  three- 
year  course  in  violin, 
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In  1901  a  large  addition  was  built,  doubling  the  size  of  the 
original  structure.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  college  at  that  time.  A  commodious  and  well- 
equipped  gymnasium  was  added,  the  library  accommodations  were 
also  materially  increased.  One  of  the  prettiest  assembly  rooms 
in  the  State  filled  a  long-felt  want.  The  two  Christian  associ- 
ations were  given  permanent  quarters  in  the  college  building, 
thus  strengthening  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  school. 

The  college  grounds  are  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  eleva- 
tions overlooking  the  town  from  the  west,  giving  it  an  ideal 
location  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  This  is  also  clearly  demon- 
strated in  a  fact  that  few  institutions  can  boast  of — during  the 
thirteen  years  of  its  history  not  a  single  student  has  ever  died 
while  enrolled  in  Oakland  Oity  College, 

The  present  attendance  is  1S7- — 86  males  and  101  females. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  eight  members,  with  William 
Prentice  Bearing  as  president. 

The  characteristic  ideals  of  Oakland  City  College  may  be 
Bummed  up  as  follows:  Strong  courses  and  a  high  standard  of 
instruction,  low  expenses  for  stiidents,  a  vigoroiis  mental,  moral 
and  physical  life,  a  definite  recognition  of  God,  a  radical  demo- 
cratic spirit  (no  fraternities),  the  gospel  of  hard  work, 

c.     VALP.ARAISO  COLLEGE,   VALPARAISO. 

Organized  first  as  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  was 
founded  by  its  present  president,  Henry  B.  Brown,  in  the  city 
of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  September  16,  1873,  with  35  students 
in  attendance.  Tor  two  years  it  was  conducted  under  the  charter 
•granted  the  Valparaiso  Male  and  Female  College,  an  institution 
which  had  been  established  many  years  prior  to  this  time,  but 
was  abandoned  some  three  years  before  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School  was  established. 

The  building  (there  was  but  one)  and  the  grounds,  through 
neglect,  had  become  almost  worthless.  To  these  very  uninviting 
surroundings  students  were  asked  to  come.  The  charter  of  Val- 
paraiso Male  and  Female  College  was  somewhat  restricted  in 
its  scope,  and  it  was  extended  by  the  following  articles  of  asso- 
ciation to  include  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal   School: 
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ABTicLEa  OF  Association  of  the  Nobthebh  Ikdiaka  Nobmai.  School 
AND  BuaisESa  Ihbtitute. 
Re  it  known  tbat  we,  tbe  undersigned,  Henry  B.  Brown,  John  N. 
SIcinnor,  Josepb  Gardner,  AKarinh  Freeman,  DeForeat  L.  Skinner,  Marquis 
L.  McClelland,  Artillus  V.  Bartholomew,  John  C.  Flint  and  QotUeib  Bloch, 
all  of  the  citj  of  Valiiarniso,  in  the  county  of  Porter  and  state  of  Indiana, 
have  associated,  and  l>y  these  presents  do  ossoirlate  ourselves  together  as  a 
corporation  under  ttfe  corporate  name  oC  the  board  of  trustees  of  The 
Northern  Indiana  Normsl  l^chool  and  Business  Institute,  for  the  purpose 
of  establlshint;  and  maintaining  a  high  school  or  institution  of  learning 
to  be  known  ns  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Bustneas  Insti- 
tute, the  some  to  be  located  at  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  in  the  county  of 
Porter  and  state  of  Indiana.  Any  iierson  may  become  a  member  of  this 
corporation  by  the  unnnliuoiis  vote  of  all  these  members  thereof,  and  not 
otherwise. 

It  Is  further  pi-ovlded  by  these  articles  of  association  that  the  said 
Henry  B.  Gi-own  shall  be  president  of  the  faculty  of  said  Institution  of 
learning  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  As  such  president  of  faculty 
the  said  Henry  B.  Brown  shall  have  the  exclusive  authority  to  employ  and 
discharge  all  teachers,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission and  rates  of  tuition,  and  to  admit  and  discharge  from  said  insti- 
tution all  pupils. 

As  treasurer  of  said  corporation  the  said  Henry  B.  Brown  shall  [Ht>- 
vide  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  receive  all  moneys 
due  the  corporation  for  tuition  or  otherwise,  disburse  the  same  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  corijoration  and  render  an  account  of  such  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements to  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  meeting  to  be  held  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  In  June.     The  coriMirate  seal  of  said  corporation  shall 
be  a  device  representing  an  open  book  surrounded  with  the  words  "North- 
em    Indlaua    Normal    School    and    Business    Institute,    Valparaiso,    Ind." 
These    articles    of    association    and    Incorporation    may    be   amended    or 
changed  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  t>oard  of  trustees  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  alt  the  members  of  the  corporation.    The  officers  of  said  corpora- 
tion shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who 
shall  respectively  discharge  all  the  duties  usually  required  of  such  officers 
in  similar  Institutions.    Tlie  president,  vice-president  and  secretary  shall 
be  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  tbe  tirst  regular  meeting  tbere<rf 
and  annually  thereafter.     A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  ti'ansactlDU  of  all  business,  except  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members,  the  changing  or  amending  of  these  articles  of  as- 
sociation, or  the  contracting  of  any  Indebtedness,  which  shall  only  be  done 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  tbe  members  of  the  corporation. 
H,   B,   BROWN, 
J.  N.  SKINNER, 
JOSEPH  GARDNER, 
A.  FREEMAN, 
D.   L.  SKINNER, 
M.  L.  M'CLELLAND. 
A.   V.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
J.  C.  FLINT. 
G.  BLOCH. 
N'orthcni  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute.    Valparaiso,  lad. 
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tinder  tliis  charter  tlie  school  was  operated  until  July  16,  1902, 
when  its  demands  outgrew  the  provisions  of  the  old  charter  and 
a  new  one  was  granted  to  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern  Indi- 
ana Normal  School,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Department  of  State.— Certificate. 
State  of  iDdlanit.  Omce  ot  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  ss: 
To  all  lehom  these  presents  shall  eome.  Greeting: 

Whereas,  A  statement  verified  by  oatb,  having  been  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  stale  of  Incllaun,  on  the  Kith  day  of  July, 
11)02,  for  the  organization  of  the  Valparaiso  College,  without  capital  stock, 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  aa  act  entitled  ""An  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  'Au  act  for  the  Incorporation  of  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  universities,  theological  and  missionary  ixiards,'  approved 
February  28,  18%,  approved  March  9.  18(i7,  and  the  various  acts  amend- 
atory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Union  B.  Hunt,  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  by  virtue  of  tU^  powers  and  duties  vested  In  me  by  law,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  said  college  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  au- 
thorized and  empowered  by  the  laws  of  tlie  state  of  Indiana  to  transact 
business  under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

lu  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  liereuuto  set  my  hand  and  afflied  the  seal 
of  the  state  of  Indiana,  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  this  18th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1002. 

(Signed)  Union  B.  Hunt, 

(Seal.)  Secretary  of  State. 

In  1873  the  faculty  consisted  of  four  members.  Now  there 
are  seventy  professors,  Ijosides  a  nunil)er  of  tutors.  At  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  school  there  was  but  a  part  of  what  is  known 
as  the  old  college  building.  This  building  has  since  Ijeen  enlarged 
to  more  than  twice  its  former  size,  and  seven  other  buildings 
have  been  erected: 

The  auditorium,  60  by  120  feet,  three  stories  high,  besides 
containing  a  number  of  recitation  rooms,  has  the  large  assembly 
hnll,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  2,0il, 

Science  hall,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  auditorium. 

Commercial  hall,   100  by  100  feet,  three  stories  high. 

Law  building,  60  by  90  feet,  two  stories  high. 

Medical  college  (in  Chicago  but  owned  by  the  school),  90 
by  150  feet,  four  stories  high. 

New  hospital,  90  by  150  feet,  5  stories  high. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  school  has  erected  a  number 
of  large  dormitory  buildings  and  several  smaller  buildings  for 
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the  same  purpose.  The  institution  has  also  erected  a  huilding 
known  as  the  supply  building.  This  contains  the  printing 
preaaes,  bindery,  book-renting  department  and  general  supply 
store.  When  the  school  was  established  there  were  four  depart- 
ments— preparatory,  teachers',  commercial,  scientific.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  the  following  departments:  Preparatory, 
teachers,  psycliology  and  pedagogy,  kindergarten,  scientific,  clas- 
sic, biologj',  geology  and  mineralogy,  engineering,  manual  train- 
ing, Spanish,  elocution  and  oratory,  pharmacy,  medicine,  music, 
fine  arts,  law,  commercial,  penmanship,  phonography  and  type- 
writing, review. 

The  school  is  now  quite  well  equipped.  It  has  a  library- 
occupying  a  space  of  60  by  90  feet  This  contains  more  than 
11,000  volumes  of  the  very  best  reference  books,  besides  all  of 
the  most  popular  magazines  and  a  number  of  the  best  daily 
papers.  This  is  free  to  all  students.  The  new  science  hall  is 
well  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus.  It 
has  a  capacity  in  its  laboratories  for  400  students  working  at 
one  time,  and  as  these  usually  work  not  more  than  four  hours 
each  day,  three  times  the  number,  or  1,200,  can  be  accommo- 
dated daily.  Very  few  schools  in  the  west  are  better  equipped 
for  science  work. 

The  building  which  contains  the  school  of  commerce  is  pro- 
vided with  a  more  extensive  line  of  offices  than  has  ever  been 
attempted  by  any  other  school.  The  course  covers  not  only  book- 
keeping, actual  business,  commercial  law,  etc.,  but  history  of 
commerce,  commercial  geography,  mathematics,  etc.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  department  is  not  only  to  prepare  young  people  for 
bookkeepers,  but  also  for  teaching  these  various  branches  in  our 
public  schools. 

The  phonographic  department  is  supplied  with  50  new  Rem- 
ington typewriters  <)f  the  latest  pattern,  together  with  a  number 
of  Smith-Premier  and  Oliver  machines. 

The  art  department  is  quite  well  equipped  with  models  of 
various  kinds,  for  painting,  crayon  work,  etc  It  is  also  supplied 
with  apparatus  for  china  painting,  pyrography,  etc.  The  facil- 
ities for  drawing  are  also  very  complete. 
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Tlie  iniisie  department  is  supplied  with  45  pianos  (two  of 
wbirfi  are  grand  pianos)  and  5  organs. 

The  law  department  has  quite  a  complete  law  library  of  its 
own  in  the  law  building. 

The  department  of  psyehology  and  pedagogy  is  equipped  with 
all  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  thoroughly  elucidating  the 
subjects. 

The  manual  training  department  is  well  equipped  for  doing 
all  of  the  work  required  by  our  public  schools,  commencing  with 
the  primary  department  and  continuing  through  the  high  sdiool. 

The  boardiug  department,  which  is  very  extensive,  receives 
the  personal  attention  of  the  management  of  the  school.  It  is 
equipped  with  all  of  the  latest  and  moat  approved  appliances 
for  the  economical  and  scientific  preparation  of  foods.  It  has 
its  own  ovens,  cold  storage,  ice-houses,  etc.  By  giving  constant 
care  it  has  solved  the  problem  of  "How  to  provide  an  abundance 
of  well-prepared  food  at  the  very  lowest  expense." 

The  enrollment  thirty  years  ago  was  35  students.  The  enroll- 
ment of  different  students  for  tlie  past  year  was  3,742,  and 
this  year  the  number  of  different  Btudenta  enrolled  will  exceed 
4,000. 

The  school  is  self-supporting.  While  the  management  has, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  supplying 
of  equipmtints,  drawn  upon  its  own  private  resources,  yet  the 
school  has  been  managed  in  such  a  careful,  businees-like  way, 
and  the  funds  have  been  so  judiciously  invested  as  to  create 
a  fund  which  not  only  defrays  the  current  expenses,  but  the 
expense  of  the  improvements  as  welL 

rf.    THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  DANVILLE. 

This  college  was  established  at  Ladoga,  Indiana,  September, 
187*!,  by  W.  F.  Harper  and  J.  W.  Darst.  It  was  removed  to 
rianvillo  in  1878.  The  same  year  Frank  P.  Adams  succeeded 
to  the  presidency.  He  had  come  into  the  faculty  the  preceding 
year  under  most  favorable  circumBtances,  and  at  once  became 
the  mo.st  popular  teacher  with  a  great  majority  of  the  students. 
JTirt  character  is  difficult  to  analyze.  His  mysterious  power  in 
binding  both  old  and  young  to  him  was  certainly   not  due  to 
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his  experience  or  ediientifH].  It  was  a  thing  of  nature,  apparent 
to  all  wlio  met  him.  He  had  a  strong  mind,  unusual  energy 
and  an  unyielding  ambition  to  carrj  to  success  whatever  he 
nndertixik.  He  entered  on  liis  new  work  doterniintid  to  succeed, 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  infused  new  life  into  the 
institution. 

He  Bclect-ed  the  best  leaoJicra  he  eould  secure,  aud  the  attend- 
ance rapidh-  increased.  Up  worked  day  and  night,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  his  health  was  failing.  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  rest.  So  interested  was  he  in  his  great  work  that  he 
ronfinned  as  lung  as  he  conld.  His  death  occurred  in  1883. 
At  his  re(iuest  his  wife  assumed  the  duties  of  the  presidency, 
and  Prof.  Jolin  A.  Steele  was  made  vice-president  and  business 
manager. 

In  1884  Pn.if.  Steele  was  compelled  to  leave  his  work  and 
seek  health  in  Florida,  He  was  disappointed  in  that.  He 
returned  in  (lie  sjiring  of  1885  but  died  in  May  of  that  year. 
During  his  illness  Prof.  0.  A.  Hargrave  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  huaines*  management.  This  work  he  continued  to  do 
under  tlie  title  of  secretary'  and  treasurer  of  the  college  until 
1880,  when  be  was  made  president.  Miss  A.  Kate  Huron,  now 
Mrs.  L).  H.  Gilbert,  was  vice-president.  These  changes  were 
due  to  the  marriage  of  ifrs.  Adams  to  Mr.  Jamea  A.  Joseph. 
The  eolleg*;  was  her  private  property,  and  in  1890  she  promoted 
Prof.   Joseph   tii  tlu^  presidency. 

In  1900  the  college  waw  sold  to  a  company  of  Danville  citizens, 
incorporated  under  the  state  laws,  and  entirely  reorganized.  The 
new  officers  were:  .T^mathan  Kigdon,  president;  G.  L.  Spillmann, 
vicc-]iresideTit ;  ('.  .V.  Hargrave,  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1902 
Pivjf.  Kpillitianii  moved  to  Florida  and  in  1903  Prof.  Rigdon 
i*esigned.  The  new  officers  are:  A.  J.  Kinnaman,  Ph.  D., 
president;  (1.  \V.  Dnnlavy,  vice-president;  C.  A.  Hargrave,  sec- 
retary and   trcasnrer. 

The  c<jlleg<i  siislains  the  following  courses  and  departments: 
Four  g^'iieral  college  courses,  law  course,  two  business  courses, 
department  of  insimmental  music,  department  of  voice,  de- 
partment of  art,  the  model  school. 
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The  faculty  hns  consisted  of  from  15  to  35  members  since 
1880,  the  number  at  this  time  being  23. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  seven  members,  all  residing 
in  Danville.  They  are  Judge  Thos.  J.  Cofer,  G.  T.  Pattison, 
Rev.  Townsend  Cope,  Chaa.  L.  Hollowell,  O.  E.  Gulley,  J.  D. 
Ilogate  and  C.  A.  Ilargrave.  The  first  two  are  president  and 
secretary,  rcspeclively.  They  are  chosen  annually  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  college  baa  two  large  buildings  known  as  Chapel  Hall 
and  Itecitation  Hall.  They  are  entirely  devoted  to  school  uses, 
being  in  no  part  dormitories  or  hoarding  houses.  They  give 
ample  accommodations  for  1,000  students.  Tlie  library  is  located 
in  C'hapel  Hall.  The  laboratories  are  located  in  Recitation  Hall, 
There  also  are  tlie  society  rooms,  the  studio  and  the  large  business 
hall.  A  large  supply  of  new  physical  and  chemical  apparatus 
has  just  been  purchased.  Maps,  globes,  skeletons,  manikins, 
microscopes,  a  telosc<ipe,  a  stereopticon,  and  many  other  valuable 
aids  are  provided.  There  are  available  nearly  1,000  microscopic 
slides. 

The  sole  su]>i)ort  of  the  coll^  is  the  tuition  paid  by  students. 
Not  a  cent  is  received  from  churdi  or  state. 

The  attendance  has  varied  from  750  to  1,500  different  students 
annually.  The  average  term  attendance  for  the  year  has  been 
from  300  to  400, 

Twenty-fi\-e  thousand  students  have  attended  the  college,  and 
at  least  twenty-five  hundred  ha^'e  graduated  from  the  various  de- 
partments. It  is  probable  that  the  C.  N.  C.  has  enrolled  more  In- 
diana teachers  than  any  other  college.  At  this  writing  (Feb.  '04) 
thirteen  states  and  territories  and  fifty-three  Indiana  counties 
are  represented. 

Dr.  Kinnanian  is  the  best  equipped  president  the  college  has 
ever  had.  He  has  about  him  a  strong  faculty.  The  desire  of 
every  member  is  to  do  honest  work.  The  attendance  this  year 
is  20  to  25  per  cent,  better  than  one  year  ago.  The  scientific 
class  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  in  it  are  twenty  graduates 
of  eomraiasioned  high  schools.  The  model  school  is  now  a  per- 
manent feature,  under  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.     There  is 
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evidently  a   pinee  for   the  college   find   it   will  put   fortli   every 
effort  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it, 

e.    TKI-STATK  NORMAL  COT.I.KGE.  ANGOLA. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1S84.  It  is  owned  by  five  people, 
who  appoint  the  board  of  trustees.  The  faculty  ia  made  up 
of  fifteen  regular  and  ten  irregular  members.  The  equipment 
consists  of  three  buildings  with  laboratories,  furnishings  and 
library,  costing  about  $40,000.  The  support  of  the  college  ia 
wholly  by  tuition. 

f.    THE  MAIIIOn' NORMAL  COLLEGE,  MARION. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Marion 
Normal  College  was  made  in  the  year  1890.  In  this  year  the 
Normal  School  Stock  Company  of  JIarion  was  incorporated  and 
a  brick  college  building  erected  on  Thirty-eighth  and  Washing- 
ton streets,  a  location  then  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city.  The  school  was  organized  with  a  business  department, 
normal  and  academic  courses  and  a  department  of  music.  In 
1894,  a  new  building  was  erected  on  Washington  and  Forty- 
second  streets.  This  building  is  a  modern  structure  of  pressed 
brick  and  stone,  ninety  feet  long,  eighty  feet  wide  and  three 
stories  in  height.  In  the  year  1807,  the  school  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  owner,  Prof.  C.  W.  Boucher.  The  school 
was  then  placed  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  It  was  immediately 
reorganized.  The  school  year  was  divided  into  five  terms  of  ten 
weeks  each,  making  practically  a  continuous  session  of  fifty  weeks 
each  year. 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  proper  is  divided  into  four 
successive  courses,  each  requiring  a  year  of  fifty  weeks  each. 
These  courses  are:  Preparatory,  teachers'  common  school  course, 
scientific  course,  and  classic  course.  In  connection  with  the  nor- 
mal school  proper  is  n  practice  training  school,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  city  school  system  of  Marion,  yet  organized  and  used  as 
a  practice  school  for  students  in  the  normal  school  who  have 
advanced  far  enough  to  take  the  method  and  practice  work  ad- 
vantageously. Students  entering  the  school  are  not  required  to 
take  any  one  of  the  regular  courses,  unless  desiring  to  graduate 
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from  the  institHtion,  but  are  free  to  choose  any  BubjectB  which 
thej  may  desire  to  pursue. 

There  Ib  also  sustained  a  school  of  oratory  and  dramatic  art, 
which  consists  of  a  full  two  years'  course  in  both  class  and 
private  instruction. 

The  business  univereity  consists  of  the  departments  of  teleg- 
raphy, stenography  and  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  commercial 
law.  These  departments  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  of 
the  modem  instruments  and  appliances,  and  are  as  complete  as 
it  is  possible  to  organize  them. 

Another  department  of  the  school  is  a  conservatory  of  music, 
in  which  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  instrumental  music  is  given 
as  well  as  a  thorough  course  in  voice  culture.  There  is  also 
a  two  years'  law  course,  the  completion  of  which  admits  the 
graduate  to  the  bar  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  In  1890  another 
college  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  In 
this  are  conducted  the  school  of  music  and  all  departments  of 
the  business  university,  thus  removing  all  noise  and  confusion 
from  the  normal  school  proper. 

The  school  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Indiana, 
and  is  empowered  to  confer  such  degrees  as  the  various  courses 
may  warrant. 

The  school  is  private,  its  officers  consisting  of  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary. 

The  faculty  consists  of  seventeen  members. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  two  large  buildings,  erected  espe- 
cially to  accommodate  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 
It  hns  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  and  a  good  working 
library.  The  business  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
best  telegraphic  instniments,  the  various  makes  of  modern  tvi>e- 
writers,  and  a  full  line  of  offices  and  banks  for  actiial  business 
work  in  all  lines  of  practice  bookkeeping  and  commercial  work. 
There  has  been  added  a  manual  training  department,  fully 
equipped  for  all  lines  of  desk-work.  This  is  for  giving  special 
instruction  to  teachers  in  the  normal  school,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  student. 

The  enrollment  varies  from  600  to  1,000  annually,  varying 
at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  tuition  paid  by  the  stndents. 
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Ab  the  Bdiool  is  now  oi^nized  and  equipped,  it  meeta  all  the 
demands  of  those  desiring  to  teach  in  an;  grade  of  public  sdiool 
work  whatever,  and  fita  young  men  and  women  to  nteet  the 
meet  exacting  demands  in  all  lines  of  business  work.  The  work 
is  thorough  and  in  accord  with  advanced  educational  ideas.  The 
standing  with  both  private  and  state  institutions  is  excellent, 
all  grades  being  accepted  at  their  full  value.  The  school  is 
prosperous  in  all  of  the  various  departments,  and  grows  steadily 
in  numbers  and  influence.  It  occupies  a  commanding  site  on 
Washington  street,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  while  the 
electric  cars  run  to  the  doors  every  twenty  minutes.  It  has 
all  the  city  conveniences  and  free  mail  deliverv  twice  each  day. 
The  school  is  progressive  and  the  surroundings  such  as  to  make 
it  desirable  in  every  particular. 

g.    E0CHE8TE:B  NORMAIj  university,  EOCHB8TER. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895.  The  charter  provides  for 
conferring  ordinary   college  degrees. 

The  aim  of  the  projectors  of  the  school  was  to  offer  courses 
of  study  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  district  and  hi^  school 
teachers;  that  would  furnish  academic  work  exactly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  wished  to  prepare  for  college  or  university; 
also  to  furnish  advanced  courses  in  science,  history,  literature, 
language,  mathematics,  forensics,  civics,  and  oratory,  that  should 
entitle  students  to  college  dogrops.  Accordingly,  the  school  was 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  Indiana,  and  is  competent  to  confer 
degrees  upon  those  who  are  entitled  to  receive  them. 

A  department  of  music  was  established,  and  appropriate  work 
in  voice  culture  and  piano,  orpan,  band,  and  stringed  music  has 
been  offered.  Commercial,  shorthand  and  typewriting  courses 
were  likewise  added. 

This  aim  has  been  well  met,  and  friends  of  the  R.  N.  U. 
do  not  hesitate  to  place  its  work  in  the  highest  rank  of  excel- 
lence. The  president,  W.  H.  Bantji,  says:  "It  is  our  policy 
to  do  all  our  work  so  thoroughly  well  that  the  school  shall  be 
known  for  the  good  scholarship  of  its  students,  and  the  superior 
qualifications  of  its  teachers." 
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The  board  of  trustees  were  first  selected  by  a  committee  of 
citizens,  but  are  now  chosen  annually  by  vote  of  board  under 
the  charter. 

The  faculty  consists  of  eleven  instructors. 

The  present  equipment  is  that  of  a  modern  acaderay^ — good 
scientific  laboratory  and  good  library,  and  fairly  good  general 
equipment. 

Present  enrollment,  350. 

The  institution  ia  supported  entirely  by  tuition  from  the  stu- 
dents.    'No  endowment. 

fl.  GOSHEN  COLLEGE,  GOSHEN. 

The  Elkhart  institute  was  founded  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in 
1894,  and  was  continued  at  that  place  as  a  bible  and  preparatory 
school  until  li)03,  when  it  was  moved  to  Goshen,  enlar^d  into 
a  junior  college,  and  named  Goshen  college. 

The  college  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  stock  company  com- 
posed of  Mennnnite  stockholders  who  elect  from  their  own  num- 
ber a  board  of  directors  of  25  members.  This  board  elects  its 
own  officers  and  a  local  executive  board,  which  has  full  charge 
of  affairs  between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  directors. 

The  faculty  now  numbers  16,  of  which  eight  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  work  in  the  college. 

The  college  has  a  campus  of  ten  acres  and  two  buildings. 
The  main  building  is  used  for  the  college  work  and  the  other 
building  for  a  general  dining  hall  and  a  ladies'  dormitory. 

In  the  main  building  are  an  assembly  hall,  seating  700,  library 
and  reading  room,  three  laboratories,  gymnasium  and  bath  room, 
14  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  offices. 

The  onroHment  for  this  year  is  135. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  tuition,  income  from  endow- 
ment and  donations.  It  has  now,  in  real  estate,  equipment  and 
endowment,  property  amounting  to  $75,000. 

Tlie  college  has  the  following  departments:  Junior  college, 
academy,  normal,  bible,  commercial,  elocution,  music,  and  art. 
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When  the  Indianapolis  free  kindergartens  were  inaugurated 
in  1882,  their  maintenance  was  undertaken  by  a  private  associ- 
ation known  as  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  a  branch  of  the 
Social  Science  Club.  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  as  superintendent, 
directed  the  first  kindergarten  and  supervised  the  two  others 
opened  during  the  first  year.  She  instituted  a  private  normal 
school  to  provide  competent  assistants  for  the  free  kindergarten 
work.  In  1884  the  free  kindergarten  organization  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten  and  Children's 
Aid  Society.  A  year  later  the  normal  training  school  was 
adopted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  and  has  since  main- 
tained its  vital  relations  with  the  free  kindergartens. 

■  The  trustees  of  the  normal  school  are  those  of  the  free  kinder- 
gartens— the  officers,  the  twelve  members  of  the  executive  board 
and  the  advisory  board  of  ten  members.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Blaker, 
superintendent  of  free  kindergartens  and  domestic  training 
schools,  has  always  been  principal  of  the  normal  school.  The 
foregoing  officers  and  trustees  are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Free  Kindergarten  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  whose 
members  are  qualified  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee. 

The  normal  school  was  for  twenty-one  years  without  perma- 
nent or  adequate  accommodations  for  its  work — occupying  at 
various  times  free  kindergarten  buildings,  church  and  office 
rooms  and  dwelling-houses,  until  it  outgrew  them  all.  Keeping 
pace  with  the  kindergartens,  its  work  has  grown  uniformly  and 
healthfully  to  its  present  proportions,  From  a  one  year's  course, 
enrolling  eight  pupils  in  1883,  it  has  increased  its  dimensions 
to  a  three  years'  course,  with  a  present  enrollment  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  students.  In  1903,  through  the  zeal  of  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Tucker,  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  others,  the  present 
edifice  was  erected.  Its  cost  of  forty  thoiisand  dollars  was  raised 
entirely  by  private  subscriptions.  The  new  structure,  known 
as  the  William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute,  is  hygienically 
located  near  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city  and  is  substan- 
tially built  of  brick  and  stone.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  its  existence,  with  comfortable  oflBces,  library,  large 
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assemblj  hall,  gymnasium,  adequate  class-rooms  and  a  full  equip- 
meut  for  domestic  training,  which  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  normal  course. 

The  school  has  a  regular  faculty  of  fourteen  members,  besides 
the  special  teachers  and  lecturers  in  physical  culture,  vocal  music, 
cooking  and  culture  subjects.  Nine  of  these  members  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  morning  kindergartens  na  supervisors  and  direc- 
tors. All  are  departmental  teachers  of  the  normal  school.  The 
course  of  study  was  for  the  first  few  years  a  one-year's  course 
to  which  a  post-graduate  class  in  primary  work  was  added  in 
1886.  A  third-year  class  was  organized  in  1890  for  students 
specially  adapted  for  normal  work.  In  1898  the  certificate  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year  was  abolished,  and  all  students  were 
required  to  complete  two  years'  work  before  graduation.  The 
third  year  is  still  optional,  but  gives  evidence  of  increasing  pop- 
ularity, as  the  necessity  for  thorough  preparation  for  kindergar- 
ten ing  is  recognized. 

Until  the  year  1!>02-1903  the  work  of  normal  school  and  kin- 
dergarten was  entirely  supported  by  private  donations,  supple- 
mented by  the  fees  of  the  students  and  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  parents.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  executive  and  advisory 
boards  of  the  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten  Society,  the  leg- 
islature of  1901  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  special  tax  levy 
for  kindergarten  purposes,  of  one  cent  on  every  hundred  dollars, 
iu  all  cities  of  six  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  By  special 
dispensation  and  in  recognition  of  its  efficient  service  and  eco- 
nomical administration,  the  money  so  raised  in  Indianapolis  is 
given  to  the  Free  Kindergarten  Society,  This  has  enabled  the 
society  to  continue  and  enlarge  its  work  and  has  given  it  courage 
to  undertake  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  tlio  present  nor- 
mal school  building.  Although  the  funds  for  the  normal  school 
are  still  raised  by  private  means,  its  connection  with  the  free 
'kindergartens  enables  the  institution  to  do  its  work  economically 
without  in  any  way  crippling  its  effectiveness. 
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a  SPECIAL  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.     STATEMENT. 

In  a  government  where  the  education  and  training  of  the  youth 
toward  intelligent  and  capable  eitizensbip  is  a  necessity,  the  work 
18  best  done  by  the  state.  Hence,  we  have  our  system  of  free  public 
schools.  In  the  operation  of  these,  numbers  are  found  who  from 
defects  are  incapable  of  receiving  education  by  the  usual  methods, 
and  the  state  is  obliged  to  organize  and  maintain  special  schools 
where  the  needs  of  such  may  be  met — -not  as  charities,  but  as 
parts  of  the  great  scheme  of  public  education.  Such  are  the  state 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  other  de- 
fectives. These  schools  are  educating  both  the  head  and  the 
hand  of  both  sexea — the  best  possible  training  for  citizenship. 
Among  the  graduates  are  ministers,  teachers,  writers,  artists, 
scientists,  skilled  laborers  in  many  branches  of  industry — self- 
supporting,  honorable  citizens. 

(I.    THE  INDIANA  STATE   SCHOOL  FOR  THE   DBAP. 
BY  RIOHARD  OTTO  JOHNSON,   BUPERINTENDKNT. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  wns 
founded  as  a  private  school  in  1843,  incorporated  as  a  stale 
school  in  1844,  and  was  the  seventh  state  school  for  the  deaf 
established  in  the  United  States,  those  preceding  being  in  Con- 
necticut, 1817;  New  York,  1818;  Pennsylvania,  1820;  Ken- 
tucky, 182.3;  Ohio,  1829;  Virginia,  1839.  Although  established 
and  referred  to  as  an  "asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,"  following  the 
nomenclature  of  the  day  and  without  adequate  conception  upon 
the  part  of  the  fotmders  of  its  educational  scope  and  future  de- 
velopment, it  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  nor  a  place  of 
refuge  for  those  who  can  not  talk — neither  is  it  a  prison,  a  reform 
school,  an  almshouse,  a  children's  home,  nor  a  hospital.  It  is 
strictly  an  educational  institution— a  scliool  in  its  widest  and  best 
sense,  and  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  state,  where- 
in all  children  of  the  state  too  deaf  to  be  properly  educated  in  the 
public  schools  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  a 
matter  of  charity.     It  was  the  second  educational  institution 
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established  in  Indiana,  the  first  being  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity in  1828,  and  preceded  the  institution  for  the  blind  three 
years  and  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  four  years. 

In  Indiana  in  1830  there  were  114  deafmutea,  in  1840  the 
number  had  increased  to  312,  and  yet  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  their  education  as  had  been  done  in  six  of  the  other  states.  In 
1841,  however,  one  James  McLean,  a  deafmute  and  a  reputed 
graduate  of  the  New  York  school,  appeared  in  Parke  county  and 
opened  a  small  school  for  deafmntes  with  five  or  six  in  attendance. 
This,  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  Indiana  lasted  only  a  few 
months,  but  long  enough  to  greatly  interest  William  C.  Bales, 
sheriff  of  Vermillion  county,  whose  deaf  son  was  receiving  an 
education  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Ohio. 
Just  at  this  most  opportune  time  Mr.  Bales  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  and  through  his  efforts,  on  February  11, 
1843,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
assembly,  a  first  and  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  of 
the  state  to  provide  means  for  the  education  of  the  deaf: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  to  tbls  general  assembly  tbat  James 
McLean  is  n  denfmiile  »^cboo1  teacber.  and  as  Bucb  baa  been  teaching  deaf 
and  dumb  orphans  and  Indigent  children  of  Indiana  for  fifteen  montbB 
past  without  any  adeqnate  componsation ;  and,  whereas,  It  has  been  fur- 
ther represented  to  hb  thiu  the  said  Mclean  is  poor,  and  believing  as  we 
do  that  due  encouriigement  should  he  given  to  such  laudable  etTorts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  as  fur  as  pos»<ible  ot  this  unfortunate  portion  of 
our  people,  and  that  efforts  of  tbat  kind  on  the  part  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
citizen  of  Indiana  should  not  be  received  aa  a  gratuity  by  the  state;  be  it 

Resolved,  By  IhB  gi'npral  assembly  of  Indiana,  that  the  treasurer  of 
state  he,  and  is  berohy  authorized  to  pay  to  said  McLean  the  sum  of  ^200 
out  of  any  money  in  the  troaBury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered  as  aforesaid. 

One  year  later,  on  Febmary  4,  1843,  Mr,  Bales,  still  a  member 
of  the  general  fissembly,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  tax  of 
two  mills  u)x>n  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  for 
the  purpose  of  "supporting  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum."  Thi.i  bill 
was  pa-iiscd  bv  the  apsoiithly,  bocamo  a  law,  and  stands  as  the  first 
direct  tax  low  ever  made  anywhere  for  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

A  short  time  after  this  William  Willnrd.  a  deafmute,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Coiineeticiit  school  and  later  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio 
school,  came  to  Indianapolis  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
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private  school  for  the  deaf.  CocsuItBtion  with  leading  citizens 
followed  and  a  meeting  was  called  on  ilay  30,  the  friends  of  deaf- 
mnte  education  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  The 
sense  of  this  meeting  was  indicated  hy  resolutions : 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Ruccesufnl  e:!nmii1e  of  Ohio  and  otber  sister  states, 
lu  providing  for  tlie  lostructlon  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  within  tiieir  Lounda 
is  In  the  highest  dej-'ree  eritlltable  and  worthy  of  our  prompt  luillatloD. 
and  tliat,  as  citizens  of  Indl.ina,  we  are  gratified  with  the  Interest  taken 
lu  It  by  the  last  general  nssemlily  In  the  enactments  contemplating  pro- 
vlsloD  for  nn  asylum  for  di<nfmutes  in  this  state,  of  wbich  there  are, 
according  to  the  last  census,  ILrec  hudred  and  twelve. 

Resolved,  Th.it  the  testimoninls  suhmltted  liy  William  WEllard  from 
Uis  Exeelleiiey,  Governor  Shnnnon;  H.  N.  HubbplI,  Esq..  superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  deaf  and  dumb  asylum;  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  and  otber  distin- 
guished gentlenien  of  Ohio,  showing  tbat  William  Willard  has  been  for 
many  years  an  Instructor  of  deafmiites  In  that  stiitc,  and  has  Justly  jralned 
for  himself  a  higli  reputation  as  a  teacher— tbat  be  Is  a  genlleman  of  good 
moral  character,  of  the  first  respectability  and  every  way  worthy  of  tbe 
most  favorable  consideration  In  reference  to  tlie  instruction  of  deatmutes. 
are  highly  sBtlsfactory:  and  we  are  gratified  with  the  visit  of  a  gentleman, 
himself  denf  and  dumb,  so  bigbly  recommended  by  tliose  wbo  have  been 
connected  with  an  institution  ot  such  distinguished  repute  as  the  one  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  Mr.  Wlllard's  projjosed  visit  to  different 
parts  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  deafmutes  and 
their  friends  In  relation  to  their  Instruction  In  this  state;  and  that  we 
recommend  that  he  should,  after  such  a  visit,  commence  a  school  for 
deafmutes  on  a  small  scale  at  IndlanntHills.  preparatory  to  such  further 
action  of  the  legislature  and  other  encouniKemout  as  may  be  given  for  the 
establishment  of  an  asj-lum:  and  that  in  such  visit  we  cordially  recom- 
mend Mr.  Wiilnrd  to  the  kind  attention  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
Indiana. 

On  Octnhpr  1,  Mr,  Willard  opened  his  sichool  on  the  north  side 
of  Washington  street,  midway  between  Illinois  street  and  Capitol 
nvenuo,  with  twelve  scholars  in  attendance  who,  while  paying  for 
boanling,  paid  nothing  for  instruction. 

Gaiilencr  bright  from  Eden's  bower. 
Tend  with  care  that  Illy  flower: 
To  Its  leaves  and  roots  Infuse 
llenvcn's  sunshine,  heaven's  dews. 
'Tls  a  type,  and  'tis  a  pledge. 
Of  a  crowning  privilege. 

The  general  assembly  convening  in  the  following  December,  its 
members   reflecting   the   awakened    interest   of   the    people,    still 
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further  enhanced  by  the  glorious  work  already  commenced,  felt 
itself  in  duty  bound  to  tate  charge  of,  and  defray  the  expenses  on 
behalf  of  the  state  of  the  private  school  now  under  way.  An  in- 
corporating board  of  nine  trustees  was  appointed  January  16, 
1844,  and  at  once  organized  tlic  "Indiana  Asylum  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  This  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  stats,  being  Governor  James  Whit- 
comb,  Royal  Mayhcw,  Est],,  treasurer  of  state,  Hon,  John  H. 
ThompsOD,  Rev,  Henry  Ward  Bceclier,  Rev,  Phineas  D.  Gurley, 
Rev.  Tx)ve  Jameson,  Li-vingston  Dunlop,  M.  D.,  Hon  James  Mor- 
rison and  Bishop  President  Matthew  Simpson  of  Asbury  college. 
Mr.  Willard,  who  had  performed  siich  mighty  work,  was  natu- 
rally and  justly  made  the  chief  officer  with  the  title  of  principal, 
and  under  the  new  arrangement  the  first  session  was  commenced 
October  1,  1844,  in  rented  quarters,  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Illinois  and  Maryland  streets,  "a  large  and  eomraodious  building 
with  pleasure  grounds  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  the  pupils 
ample  opportunity  for  exercise  and  recreation,"  the  same  having 
been  obtained  at  a  rental  of  $300  per  annum.  The  number  of 
pupils  starting  in  was  sixteen,  coming  from  the  following  conn- 
ties  :  Bartholomew,  2  ;  Henry,  1 ;  Carroll,  1 ;  Marion,  3 ;  Clark, 
2 ;  Monroe,  1 ;  Dearborn,  1 ;  Randolph,  1 ;  Fayette,  1 ;  Tippe- 
canoe, 3;  Vermillion,  1. 

The  school  remained  in  its  first  quarters  until  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  1846,  when  the  nnmber  of  pupils  pressing  for  ad- 
mission became  so  great,,  steps  were  taken  to  procure  .larger  and 
more  commodious  quarters.  On  October  1,  1846,  the  school  was 
opened  in  a  large  three-story  building  of  imposing  appearance 
upon  the  south  side  of  Washington  street,  midway  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  streets,  and  for  which  a  rental  of  $500 
per  year  was  paid.  At  the  time  of  incorporation  a  permanent 
location  had  not  been  agreed  upon,  and  a  warm  contest  now 
sprang  up  between  various  parts  of  the  state  as  to  which  should 
have  the  location,  the  rivalry  principally  being  between  Blooming- 
ton  and  Indianapolis.  The  superintendent  at  the  time,  Mr.  James 
Brown,  entered  into  quite  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
heads  of  other  similar  institutiona  in  the  United  States,  concern- 
ing the  location,  and  laid  the  same  before  the  committee  on  edu- 
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cation  of  the  general  asBemblj,  to  which  the  question  had  been 
referred.  They  finally  decided  not  to  accept  the  liberal  oflrer  of 
Bloomington,  pledging  a  bonus  in  land  and  cash  amounting  to 
nearly  $4,000,  and  one  per  cent,  on  each  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  property  within  the  county,  but  thereupon  located  the 
institution  at  IndianapoliB  because  of  its  being  the  capital,  a  rail- 
road center  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  for  other 
^rood  and  sufficient  reasons. 

At  this  same  session  of  the  general  assembly  steps  were  taken 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  board  of  trustees,  after  diligent 
and  careful  search,  selected  the  present  location  in  the  eastern 
central  part  of  the  city,  eighty-four  acres  being  purchased  at  first, 
and  subsequently  thirty-six  additional,  the  whole  costing  $6,000. 
This  land — then  one-half  mile  beyond  the  city  limits,  now  three 
and  one-half  miles  within  the  city  limits — is  now  all  held  by  the 
institution  except  thirty  acres,  part  of  which  was  given  over  to 
the  use  of  the  Indiana  Female  Reformatory  and  part  made  use 
of  by  the  city  in  extending  old  streets  and  opening  new  ones. 
The  balance  of  the  land  now  held,  ninety  acres,  is  valued  at 
$240,000. 

Aft«r  securing  the  ground,  the  trustees  turned  their  attention  to 
building,  and  secured  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  taxation.  Money 
suiEcient  was  obtained  and  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  160  to 
175  were  at  once  erected,  and  were  ready  for  occupancy  October 
2,  1860.  During  the  school  year  previous  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  126,  but  during  the  first  year  in  the  new  build- 
ing the  number  increased  to  141. 

Thus  fairly  started,  the  school  thrived  and  grew.  Divine 
Providence  seemed  to  smile  upon  it  and  its  yearly  course  was  con- 
stantly in  advance.  The  deaf  seeking  admission  grew  in  numbers 
as  the  state's  population  increased,  and  repairs,  alterations  and 
new  buildings  were  added  from  time  to  time  until  now,  in  the 
9]>ring  of  1904,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  is  334,  with  twenty- 
eight  teachers  in  the  literary  department  and  six  in  the  industrial 
department;  with  forty-seven  officers  and  employes;  with  build- 
ings valued  at  $267,000;  and  with  well  equipped  school-rooms, 
shops   for  industrial  training,   museum,   library,  and   art  room. 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  matriculating  ainee  October  1,  1844, 
to  the  present  time  is  2,381 — boys  l,3fi6,  girls  1,015. 

No  honors  of  war  to  our  worthies  belong; 
Their  plain  stem  of  life  never  flowen-d  Into  song; 
But  the  fountnina  they  opened  SIUI  gush  liy  the  wiiy, 
And  the  world  for  their  healing  is  better  today. 

When  the  school  was  first  opened,  it  was  maintained  upon  the 
proceeds  of  a  tax  of  two  mills  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  property,  which  was  voted  by  the  general  assembly,  and 
which  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until,  in  1852,  it  yielded 
an  income  of  nearly  $40,000  per  year.  When  the  state  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1851,  the  tax  was  discontinued,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution  was  made  a  direct  charge  upon  the  state 
treasury,  where  it  remains  today.  Article  IX,  section  1,  of  the 
constitution  reads  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  provide,  by  law,  for  the  support  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind ;  and  also 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane." 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  now 
amounts  to  $75,150  annually.  In  the  beginning,  pupils  were 
charged  for  board  and  tuition,  except  they  filed  a  certificate  set- 
ting out  the  fact  of  their  poverty.  This  was  degrading  and 
shameful  and  was  so  considered,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
law  was  changed  and  everything  made  free  to  all  those  too  deaf 
to  be  educated  in  the  common  schools.  And  in  this  liberality 
Indiana  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  state  in 
the  Union  to  throw  open  her  educational  doora  to  the  deaf,  abso- 
lutely without  cost  to  them.  And  so  it  is  today;  everything  is 
free,  the  state  making  no  cliarge,  only  requiring  that  pupils  shall 
pay  their  transportation  to  and  fro,  and  furnish  their  own  cloth- 
ing, and  even  where  this  can  not  be  done,  the  state  provides  and 
charges  it  to  the  county  whence  the  pupil  comes. 

The  institution  is  open  to  all  the  deaf  of  the  state  free  of 
charge,  provided  they  are  of  suitable  age  and  capacity,  and  are 
too  deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  common  schools. 

Pupils  are  considered  of  proper  school  age  between  the  years 
of  eight  and  twenty-one,  but  the  admiseion  of  pupils  between  the 
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years  of  seveateen  and  twenty-one  depends  upon  circumstances. 
No  child  who  is  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  or  who  ia  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes,  or  with  a  contagious  or  offenaive  disease,  or  who  is  an 
invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study,  or  who  is  in  a  badly 
crippled  condition  and  unable  to  go  up  and  down  flights  of  steps, 
or  who  is  unable  to  care  for  self  in  a  general  way,  is  received  as  a 
pupil. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  cover  ten 
years,  and  is  divided  into  primary,  intermediate  and  academic 
courses.  The  primary  and  intermediate  courses  embrace  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and 
grammar.  The  two  courses  are  divided  into  seven  grades,  five 
primary  and  two  intermediate,  and  the  time  required  to  complete 
them  is  seven  years.  The  academic  course  comprises  a  three 
years'  course  of  advanced  primary  and  intermediate  work,  and  of 
other  studies.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, with  two  years'  instruction,  is  provided  for  the  younger  and 
selected  pupils.  The  regular  kindergarten  work  for  bearing- 
speaking  children  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf,  the  second 
year  merging  into  primary  work.  The  number  of  years  a  pupil 
may  remain  in  school  is  regulated  by  a  time  schedule,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  mental  ability,  progress  and  conduct  of  the  pupil 
himself.  He  may  remain  certainly  five  years,  subject  to  condi- 
tions, and  as  much  longer,  up  to  thirteen  years,  as  his  conduct 
and  promotions  from  year  to  year  may  warrant. 

It  is  the  intention  to  render  the  pupils  self-supporting  in 
greater  or  less  degree  after  leaving,  by  requiring  them  to  become 
proficient  in  some  useful  trade  or  occupation,  or  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  several  trades,  while  in  attendance  at  the  institution. 
In  accordance  with  this  design,  all  pupils  are  required  to  labor  ft 
portion  of  each  day,  the  girls  performing  the  lighter  kinds  of 
housework,  cooking,  the  various  kinds  of  needlework,  and  dress- 
making and  millinery  in  all  of  their  branches ;  the  boys  at  various 
trades — typesetting,  presswork,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  wood- 
turning,  painting,  glazing,  cutting,  fitting,  making  and  the  repair 
of  shoes;  harnessmaking,  tinwork,  baking,  cooking,  floriculture, 
barbcring  and  farming.  Pupils  are  assigned  to  one  or  more  of 
these  occupations,  or  others,  as  the  superintendent  may  deem  them 
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moat  fitted  for.  Drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical,  is  taught  to 
all  pupils  during  the  first  five  years,  and  in  the  four  higher  grades 
all  girls  and  selected  boys  are  tsiught  sketching,  designing,  model- 
ing, woodcarving  and  painting  in  oil,  water-colors  and  pastel. 

The  general  system  of  instruction  used  is  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can (combined)  system,  under  which  all  known  methods  and  their 
variations  may  be  used  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  common 
to  all.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded  as  very  impor- 
tant, but  mental  development,  and  the  acquiaition  of  language 
and  general  knowledge,  are  regarded  aa  still  more  important.  It 
is  believed  that  with  a  great  many  of  the  new  pupils  now  entering, 
the  necessary  mental  development  and  acquisition  of  language  and 
general  knowledge  may  be  aa  well  attained  by  the  oral  method, 
which  results  in  speech  and  speech-reading,  as  by  the  manual 
method,  which  prceludea  this  much-to-be-desired  result.  So  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  such  method  (or  methods)  ia  chosen  for 
each  pupil  as  seems  best  adapted  to  hia  needs  and  capacity  after 
thorough  trial.  In  short,  the  rule  is,  any  method  for  good  results 
— all  methods,  and  wedded  to  none. 

Mr,  Willard  served  as  principal  two  years,  being  succeeded  in 
1846  by  James  S.  Brown  with  the  title  of  superintendent,  Mr. 
Willard  continuing  his  connection  with  the  school,  however,  as  an 
instructor  for  twenty  years.  In  1852,  ilr.  Brown  resigning,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire  was  appointed  superintendent  and  con- 
tinued as  such  for  twenty-aeven  years.  Following  him,  came 
William  Glenn  and  Eli  P.  Baker,  each  serving  five  years  as 
superintendent,  the  latter  resigning  in  .Tnly,  18S!),  at  which  time 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  office,  Richard  Otto  Johnson,  was 
appointed  after  a  period  of  service  of  nearly  six  years  as  secretary 
of  the  inatitntion.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Johnson  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Conference  of  Super- 
intendents and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  the  only  mem- 
lH;r  from  the  west  or  south  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Speech  Association,  and  a  member  of  various  other 
national  professional  committees.  He  ia  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  institution  of  Indiana  birth. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  hoard  of 
trustees  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
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for  a  term  of  three  years,  so  arranged  that  the  term  of  one  member 
expirea  each  year.  This  board  elects  a  superintendent  for  a  term 
of  four  Years,  wlio  by  law  is  authorized  and  directed  to  select  and 
appoint  all  subordinates — officers,  teachers,  attendants,  and  em- 
ployes. The  institution  is  thoroughly  nonpartisan  in  its  govern- 
ment and  merit  alone  controls  its  management  in  every  depart- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  the  trustees  are  Samuel  A.  Bonner  of 
Greensbiirg,  president;  William  W.  Ross  of  Evansville,  treasurer; 
and  William  P.  Herron  of  Crawfordsville,  secretary.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  sixty  years'  life  of 
the  institution,  there  have  been  but  one  principal  and  five  super- 
intendents and  fifty  trustees;  and  that  of  the  entire  number  but 
twelve  are  living. 

L«ng  live  the  good  schooll   giving  out  year  by  year 
Recruits  to  true  manhood  and  womanhood  dear: 
Brave  boys,  modest  mnldenn.  In  beauty  sent  forth, 
The  lIvlDg  epistles  and  proof  of  its  worth! 

In  and  out  let  the  young  life  ns  steadily  flow 
Ab  In  broad  Nnrragansett  (be  tides  come  and  &>; 
And  its  sons  and  Its  daughters  In  prairie  and  town 
Rememlier  Its  honor  nnd  guard  Its  renown. 

fi.    INDIANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Early  in  the  year  1844,  James  M.  Ray,  of  Indianapolis,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  invited  to  attend  exercises  at  the 
institution  for  the  blind  at  that  place.  What  he  saw  and  heard 
convinced  him  that  equal  facilities  should  be  offered  the  blind 
children  of  his  own  state.  Upon  his  invitation,  the  superintend- 
ent nnd  n  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Kentucky  institution  came 
to  Indianapolis  and  pave  an  exhibition  before  tho  succeeding 
session  of  the  legislature.  Soon  after  an  act  was  passed  levying 
a  tax  of  two  (2)  mills  on  each  $100  of  the  taxable  property  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  tlie  blind  of  this  state  to  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  until  a  school  could  be  estab- 
lished in  this  state  for  their  education.  A  little  later  James  M. 
Ray,  Geo,  W.  Mears,  the  auditor  of  state  nnd  the  state  treasurer 
were  constituted  a  Iwiard  to  superintend  the  use  of  the  funds 
raised  from  this  ta.\.  This  hoard  advertised  in  numerous  papers 
for  pupils.     It  sent  circulars  to  all  the  known  persons  eligible. 
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and  employed  William  H.  Churchman  to  BCarcli  for  blind  pupils 
of  the  proper  age.  By  these  means  a  number  o£  blind  children 
were  found  and  sent  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation. 

In  1S46  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  appropriating 
$5,000  to  found  a  stat«  school.  The  tax  was  also  raised  to  1  cent 
on  each  $100  for  its  support.  Calvin  Fletcher,  (Jeo,  W.  Meats 
and  .Tames  il.  Ray  were  named  a  board  of  trustees. 

By  an  act  (December  5,  1848,)  this  school  was  to  be  free  to  all 
proper  persons.  The  trustees  by  this  act  were  to  be  absolute 
judges  of  those  who  wore  "proper"  persons  to  be  admitted.  Soon 
the  hoard  purchased,  for  $5,000,  the  eight-acre  tract  on  which 
the  present  institution  now  stands.  October  1,  1847,  the  state 
pupils  having  been  recalled  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  the  Indi- 
ana institution  was  opened  in  a  rented  building.  Nine  pupils 
were  present  at  the  opening.  The  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  was  twenty-five. 

During  the  summer  of  1848,  a  three-story  brick  building  (the 
present  shop  for  boys)  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  on  the 
grounds  previously  purchased,  and  in  the  fall  the  school  was 
opened  in  this  building.  The  building  now  known  as  the  old 
building  was  commenced  in  1850  and  completed  and  occupied  by 
the  school  in  1S.')3.  The  building  complete  cost  a  little  over 
$112,000. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  the  general  assembly 
changed  the  plans  of  supporting  state  iustitntions  from  a  special 
tax  to  direct  appropriations,  and  also  reorganized  the  boards  on 
account  of  mismanagement,  and  made  the  new  one  for  the  Blind 
Institute  consist  of  six  members.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1859,  the  board  was  again  reorganized  and  made  to  consist  of 
two  members  and  a  president,  common  to  the  board  of  the  blind 
and  deaf  schools  and  the  insane  hospital. 

The  indnstrinl  department,  which  was  organized  early  in  the 
history  of  the  lilind  school,  was  operated  on  the  contract  system 
until  1895,  when  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  institution  work  and 
supported  and  controlled  as  other  departments. 

In  1889  an  appropriation  of  $45,000  was  made  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  building  constructed  in   1850.     Since  that  time  no 
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special  appropriations  have  been  made  except  for  the  greenhouse, 
which  is  now  in  use. 

The  buildings  now  on  the  ground  are  six  in  number  and  in  fair 
condition.  The  main  building  is  well  constructed  and  externally 
presents  an  im|»osing  nnd  pleasing  appearance,  but  is  internally 
unfitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  literary  department  is  well  equipped  with  books,  maps, 
globes,  typeipvriters  and  smaller  supplies. 

The  music  department  is  supplied  with  good  pianos,  a  new 
pipe  organ,  horns,  violins,  mandolins,  music  printing  machines, 
etc. 

The  industrial  department  has  a  complete  line  of  modern  ma- 
chines for  broom  making,  and  instruments  for  piano  tuning  and 
chair  caning. 

There  are  fourteen  members  of  the  faculty,  and  four  trustees. 
George  S.  Wilson  is  the  present  superintendent. 

c.    INDIANA  SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  YOUTH. 

The  school  for  feeble-minded  youth  began  in  ISTO  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  located  at 
Knightstown,  Indiana,  its  first  nnme  being  "The  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children." 

In  the  year  187!)  the  legislature,  by  an  act,  provided  for  the 
state  care  of  feeble-minded  children,  requiring  that  arrangements 
he  completed  for  the  admission  of  this  class  of  defectives  not  later 
than  November  1st  of  that  year.  It  continued  as  a  department  of 
the  S.  &  S.  O.  Home  until  1S,S7,  when  the  legislature  gave  the 
institi'tion  an  independent  existence,  changed  its  name  to  "Indi- 
ana School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,"  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land  "st  or  near  the  city  of  Fort  "Wayne"  and 
appropriated  $40,000  for  buildings  thereon,  authorized  the  trus- 
tees to  rent  tomi>orary  jiremises  and  to  take  immediate  charge  of 
the  feeble-minded  children  then  at  the  asylum.  According  to  the 
records  only  .10  such  children  were  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  IRRfi. 

By  the  legislative  act  of  18S7.  tho  purpose  of  the  institution 
was  clearly  defined,  provisions  being  made  for  the  care,  support 
and  training  of  feeble-minded  children,  the  term  feeble-minded  to 
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include  idiotic,  epileptic  and  paralytic  children.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  separation  of  the  different  gradea,  one  department 
to  be  known  as  industrial,  the  other  custodial;  the  industrial  de- 
partment to  be  for  feeble-minded  children  who  were  capable  of 
taking  on  the  ru<liment3  of  a  common  school  education;  the  cus- 
todial department  to  be  an  asylum  for  low  grade  feeble-minded, 
idiotic  and  epileptic  cliildren.  The  age  limit  was  fixed  at  from 
six  to  eighteen  years. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  no  child  can  be  received  into 
the  industrial  department  of  the  institution  who  is  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  application  is  made,  provisions,  however, 
liave  been  made  for  the  admission  of  women  of  child-bearing  age, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  years. 

The  law  requires  parents  or  guardians  of  all  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  pay  $150  per  annum  for  their  support, 
provided  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so,  if  unable  to  pay 
this  amount,  then  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from 
whence  the  pupil  comes  decides  how  inucli,  if  anything  at  all, 
shall  be  paid.  If  the  parent  or  guardiap  is  unable  to  contribute 
towards  the  pupil's  support,  such  pupil  is  received  as  a  state 
charge,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  institution. 

The  executive  management  of  tlie  institution  is  vested  in  the 
superintendent,  who  must  be  an  expert  in  the  care  and  training 
of  feeble-minded  children.  He  employs  all  other  officers  and 
employes  and  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  hia  acts. 

The  general  charge  and  management  of  the  institution  is  en- 
trusted to  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  governor,  and  may  be 
removed  for  cause,  one  member  of  the  board  to  be  a  woman. 

The  educational  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  prin- 
cipal, who  ie  assisted  by  eleven  special  instructors,  trained  in  the 
education  of  feeble-minded  children.  Hange  of  studies  include 
those  of  the  common  school  to  the  fourth  grade,  inclusive. 

Other  employes  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, including  attendants,  domestics,  mechanics  and  laborers, 
number  125. 

The  present  valuation  of  grounds,  buildings  and  all  other 
equipment  is,  $550,000. 
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The  enrollment  on  November  1,  1903,  was:  Boys,  512;  girls, 
445 ;  adult  females,  91.     Total,  1,048. 

Of  this  number  269  are  epileptics. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  the  state,  fixed  amounts  being 
allowed  by  the  legislature  for  maintenance  and  other  specific 
purposes.  Maintenance  appropriation  for  the  biennial  period 
ending  October  31,  1004,  being  $100,000  per  annum,  based  upon 
an  average  attendance  of  800  inmates,  with  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  $110  per  annum  for  each  person  over  that  number. 


d.    INDIANA  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

The  site  of  this  institution  was  known  for  many  yeara  before  the 
civil  war  as  the  "Knightatown  Springs."  It  was  visited  as  a 
health  resort  on  account  of  the  many  mineral  springs  supposed,  at 
least,  to  possess  healing  properties.  The  fame  the  location  then 
boasted  only  served  to  attract  public  attention  imtil  siieh  time  as 
its  healthful  location  and  its  springs  of  pure  water  would  be 
needed  for  a  greater  purpose. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  1865,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  to  make  choice  of  a 
site  for  a  soldier's  home.  After  careful  canvass  of  the  state,  the 
"Knightstown  Springs"  received  first  choice,  and  the  old  hotel, 
with  a  tract  of  54  acres  of  land,  was  purchased  by  private  dona- 
tions. The  place  was  immediately  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The 
directors  soon  found  that  they  could  not  rely  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  meet  necessary  expenses  and  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  state  and  was  placed  in  the  care  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature.  In  March,  1867,  the  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers,  became  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  not 
only  of  disabled  soldiers  and  seamen,  but  also  of  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

There  were  advocates  of  a  separate  home  for  orphans,  but  it 
was  feared  that  it  might  prove  too  great  an  undertaking  at  that 
time. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  George  Merritt,  of  Indianapolis,  an  advocate 
of  a  separate  home  for  the  orphans,  provided  a  small  building 
near  the  present  site  of  Lincoln  hall,  and  across  the  road  from  the 
Soldiers'   Home,    in  which   ten   soldiers'   orphan   children  were 
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placed  under  the  care  of  Susan  Fuasell,  a  lady  well  qualified  for 
the  task.  She  began  her  work  here  in  April,  1866.  Here  Mias 
Fussell  lived  for  ten  years,  with  her  charge  of  ten  orphans,  inde- 
pendent of  the  state  home,  except  that  they  attended  the  school 
established  hy  the  state  for  such  children  as  occupied  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  ifiss  Fussell,  with  her  little  family  of  ten  orphan  chil- 
dren, is  the  bejdnning  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  of  the  present. 

In  a  short  time,  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  was  so  great  tliiit  more  room  was  required,  and  five  acres 
of  ground  east  of  the  i-oad,  and  directly  opposite  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  were  purchased  and  a  new  and  commodious  building 
erected  thereon.  To  this  building  the  old  soldiers  were  trans- 
ferred and  the  children  were  left  in  the  "hotel  home." 

Tn  1870,  however,  the  children  so  far  outnumbered  the  soldiers 
that  they  exchanged  quarters,  the  children  taking  the  new  home, 
and  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  hotel.  Early  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, 1871,  the  hotel  home  was  burned,  and  soon  thereafter  the 
soldiers  were  removed  to  the  National  Military  Home,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  This  left  the  orphans  in  full  possession,  until,  in  1879,  an 
asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  was  attached  to  the  institution. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  the  legislature  of  1887,  sep- 
arated them,  sending  the  feeble-minded  children,  May  17,  to 
Fort  Wayne,  leaving  the  orphans  sole  possessors  of  the  ground 
again,  which  arrangement  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  home  has  been  twice  burned.  First  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  and  again  on  July  26,  188C,  There  was  no  loss  of  life 
on  either  occasion,  and  with  commendable  promptness  the  trustees 
rebuilt  The  foimdation  of  the  present  administration  building 
was  laid  on  November  17,  1886.  A  new  and  commodious  school 
building  was  completed  in  January,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  was  occupied  by  the  children. 

From  this  date,  the  educational  development  of  the  children 
placed  in  this  home,  began,  to  be  reckoned  the  chief  purpose  of 
their  stay  here.  A  course  of  study  was  arranged,  corresponding 
with  the  public  schools  of  the  state  at  large ;  the  departments  well 
equipped  with  necessary  facilities,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.     Under  the  law,  all  children  over  13 
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years  of  age,  attend  school  half  of  the  day  and  work  at  some  in- 
dustrial trade  the  other  half. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  all  grades  beginniDg  with  the 
kinderjrarten  up  to  and  including  the  ninth  grade  of  the  pnhlic 
school  course. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  homes  is  composed  of  two  men, 
one  from  each  of  the  leading  jiolitical  parties,  and  one  woman. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  home  October  31,  1903,  is  as 
follows:    Boys,  342;  girls,  231.    Total,  573. 

The  institution  is  sup[>orted  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature. 

e.    INDIANA  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 

The  Indiana  Eefomi  School  for  Boys  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  forty-fifth  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly,  which 
convened  January  10,  1867. 

Governor  Conrad  Baker  appointed  as  the  first  commissioners, 
Chas.  F.  Coffin,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Alexander  C.  Downey,  Rising 
Sun,  Ind.,  and  Joseph  Orr,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  general  assembly  empowered  Governor  Baker  to  select  a 
site  for  the  said  institution.  Exercising  this  right,  be  purchased 
the  present  site  from  Robert  Downard  and  John  Lawrence  of 
Plainfield,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000). 

The  farm  at  that  time  consisted  of  225  acres  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  bluff  of  White  Lick  creek,  nearly  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
village  of  Plainfield,  Hendricks  county.  The  institution  is  of 
easy  access  by  way  of  the  National  gravel  road,  Vandalia  rail- 
road and  the  Indianapolis  &  Plainfield  Traction  railroad. 

Frank  B,  Ainsworth  was  chosen  first  superintendent,  his  term 
dating  from  August  28,  1867,  to  April  1,  1876.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  James  O'Brien,  who  served  until  April  1,  1880,  when 
Thomas  J.  Charlton  was  appointed.  Mr.  Charlton  served  twenty- 
one  years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  superintendent, 
Eugene  E.  York,  April  1,  1901. 

The  school  has  made  steady  growth  from  its  inception.  Owing 
to  this  gradual  growth,  the  general  assembly  of  1895,  by  petition 
from  the  board  and  superintendent,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
hoard  of  control  to  purchase  additional  land.     Complying  with 
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said  act,  tliej  purchased  195  acres  adjoining  the  original  tract  on 
the  southwest,  of  E.  C.  Crawford,  for  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars  ($9,600). 

The  board,  notinR  a  continued  growth  of  the  institution,  made  a 
similar  request  of  the  general  assemhiy  of  1903  for  nn  appropria- 
tion to  pnrchaae  additional  land  for  gardening  purposes.  The 
legislature  appropriated  $6,073.7S,  with  which  47J  acres  of  land 
in  the  Big  AVhite  Lick  river  bottom,  adjoining  the  farm  on  the 
HOntheast,  was  pnrehaaed,  making  tlie  institntioii  farm  consist  of 
467^  acres,  of  which  ^0-i  acres  are  under  direct  cultivation. 

The  school  was  opened  for  admission  January  1,  1868,  since 
which  time  5,61*!  boys  have  been  admitted  to  its  charge.  Of  this 
number  5,040  have  been  paroled,  many  filling  useful  and  honor- 
able positions  in  society  all  over  the  country. 

In  188.1  the  law  governing  the  school  was  radically  and  care- 
fully revised  so  as  to  embody  the  result  of  experience  in  such 
work.  At  this  time  the  House  of  Refuge  was  changed  to  the  Indi- 
ana Kefonn  School  for  Boys. 

The  general  assembly  at  its  last  session  passed  senate  bill  No. 
56,  changing  the  name  of  the  institution  from  Indiana  Reform 
School  fur  Roys  to  tlie  Indiana  Boys'  School,  so  that  any  possible 
hindrance  to  a  boy's  adviincemcnt  that  would  perhaps  be  found  in 
a  name  and  his  having  at  one  time  lioen  an  inmate  of  the  Reform 
School,  has  been  removed,  but  tlie  work  under  the  now  name  with 
and  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  hoys  is  the  same  as  before.  Its  pur- 
poses being  by  strict  discipline  and  mental  and  moral  training  to 
teach  a  boy  the  groat  lesson  of  life  under  law,  that  as  he  conducts 
himself  so  will  he  be  treated. 

The  Indiana  boys'  school  is  a  farm  and  an  industrial  village 
with  many  industries  in  progress,  with  a  school,  a  chapel,  a  hos- 
pital, printing  office  and  various  shops.  The  buildings  in  this 
village  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 
All  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  village  is  carried  on  hy  the  boya 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors. 

This  village  has  over  forty-nine  buildings,  and  with  but  two 
exceptions  the  brick  with  which  they  were  built  were  made  by  the 
boys  and  laid  in  the  walls  by  them.  The  total  valuation  of  these 
buildings  at  present  amount  to  $125,635. 
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The  officers  of  the  institution  consist  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
appointed  by  die  gOTcmor  for  a  terra  of  four  years.  The  present 
board  of  oonmiissioners  are  W.  C.  VanArsdel,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
whose  term  expires  March  1,  1905;  W.  C.  Ball,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  Joseph  B.  Homan,  Danville,  Ind.,  whose  terms  expire 
March  1,  1907;  and  the  remaining  officers  are  superintendent, 
matron,  assistant  superintendent,  clerk,  chaplain,  physician,  as- 
sistant clerk  and  stent^apber.  The  teaching  faculty  is  composed 
of  five  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  school  work.  In  addition 
to  the  officers  and  teaching  faculty  there  are  thirty-six  subordi- 
nate officers  in  charge  of  the  manual  training  shops  and  other  de- 
partments. 

The  equipment  consists  of 

Library— 2,500  volumes.     Value  $500. 

Furniture — Library,  schools,  11  family  buildings,  chapel,  old 
administration  building,  new  administration  building,  hospital, 
boys'  dormitory,  miscellaneous.     Value  $10,454.70. 

Apparatus — School  books,  etc.,  boilers,  engine  pumps,  laundry, 
printing,  light,  M.  T.  machinery,  blacksmith  shop,  gns  plant, 
greenhouse,  tools,  garden,  bakery,  shoeshop,  tailor  shop.  Value 
$28,980.50 

Personal  Property — Cows  and  hogs,  horses  and  mules,  wagons 
and  buggies,  farm  implements,  harness.     Value  $3,321. 

Present  enrollment,  592, 

The  institution  derives  its  support  from  the  state.  The  last 
appropriation  made  for  maintenance  on  an  estimated  coat  of 
$120  per  capita,  required  $65,000  per  annum. 

/.    THE  INDIANA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Indiana  Reformatory  for  Women  and  Girls  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  ISfi!),  and  from  the  beginning 
had  what  was  culled  the  pri.son  .^lide,  and  the  reformatory  side. 
Tn  IROD,  the  girl.^'  department  was  given  a  more  appropriate 
name,  and  the  title  Ix-came  "The  Indiana  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  and  Womaiis  Prison."  They  were  placed  under  one  man- 
agement, but  in  so  far  a.'*  was  possible,  wliile  both  remained  imder 
the  same  roof,  they  are  kept  separate.  Since  the  school  was  estab- 
lished, there  have  been  received  1,399  girls.     There  are  now  under 
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two  hundred  and  fifteen  girU,  Tlie  work  done  in  the  induBtrial 
school  is  of  two  kinds.  One  half  of  the  girls  are  engaged  in 
industrial  work,  while  the  other  half  are  doing  what  is  usually 
compi-ehended  under  the  term  school  work.  These  divisions  alter- 
nate morning  and  afternoon,  so  that  both  kinds  of  work  are  in 
progress  at  the  same  time.  The  school  work  is  very  similar  to  that 
which  is  done  in  the  public  schools,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
grade.  In  fjcneral,  the  work  done  in  this  school  is  very  eoramend- 
ablo,  and  the  specimens  of  composition  and  penmanship  and  other 
evidences  of  what  is  iiecomplished,  will  compare  favorably  with 
tliose  of  like  kind  from  other  scliools.  What  may  be  called 
domestic  industries  are  carefully  taught  in  a  number  of  different 
departments.  The  girls  are  taught  laundry  work  in  tiie  best  man- 
ner. TTiere  is  a  scientific  kitclien  where  a  small  class  is  taught 
cooking  in  the  most  approved  scientific  method.  Plain  cooking 
is  taught  as  well  as  the  situation  and  appliances  will  allow.  Gen- 
eral housework,  including  the  care  of  the  dormitories  and  bath- 
rooms, has  its  place  also.  The  girls  are  taught  to  cut-and  fit 
dresses  and  otlier  garments  by  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
system.  They  are  taught  all  kinds  of  plain  sewing,  hemstitching, 
croclieting,  lace  knitting,  canning,  basketry,  bead  work,  and  em- 
broidery. 

The  institution  is  imder  a  board  of  managers  consisting  of 
three  women  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
who  are  charged  with  the  general  management  of  affairs. 

Present  enrollment,  215. 

The  institution  is  su]jported  by  the  state  by  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  legislature  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

g.    INDIANA  REFOBMATOar. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  establishing  the  Reformatory  is  that  as 
soon  as  the  present  contracts  expire  provision  will  be  made  in  this 
institution  for  a  thorough  training  of  each  and  every  inmate,  in 
the  common  branches;  also  in  some  trade,  industry  or  handicraft 
and  to  offer  such  rewards  as  will  enable  the  inmate  upon  his  re- 
lease to  more  surely  earn  his  own  support,  and  make  him  a  more 
self-reliant  and  self-supporting  citizen.  For  this  purpose  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  management  to  maintain  common  schools  and  trade 
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a*  'atrjAsuMat  'jeyi',r-,!i«ir  T:  ii  'ut  Tuian^rt  Ufiueraueir  §■:  ii. 
^ut  vm»w*  o»n«rU3<^ar'  *.  »:ii'-  it  liit  nuunr  u^iEraueir  f..  la 
«in3t  ttf  a*Wfr  w^ii-,— jw«:>  Uifr*  ji  1  iiiia  wilt  »  -amrnariilT'  wiit- 
j*:^.«UT   V.   iwKrii'r  'Urtw   w.-^*  jj   ■:!«:   ■.■mrrj-a-  »tcizii»  n:  ■»* 
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V/  f'aw  i/.-;  »;■;">:.  1  i<e  st^iTit'i':  /'''-^  -■Ai:  '5*1,  '»i:;p*st  x  fn<le 
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There  is  nothing  that  will  tend  so  much  to  keep  yoiing  men 
from  becoming  inmates  of  inatitutions  of  this  character  as  educa- 
tion. Not  only  should  they  have  education  as  they  find  it  in  the 
text-booke,  but  there  should  be  establiBhed  wherever  possible  in 
our  schools  manual  training  and  classes  in  agriculture. 

If  the  people  of  this  state,  as  well  as  other  states,  would  spend 
more  money  in  kinderfrnrten  schools,  and  would  take  the  boy  and 
girl  from  the  slums  and  the  streets  and  put  them  into  such  schools, 
and  follow  them  on  into  the  public  schools,  until  they  bloom  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  the  good  results  would  be  seen  from 
this  work  in  a  generation  from  now  by  the  population  of  our 
prisons  and  reformatories  diminishing. 

Every  teacher  should  report  to  the  local  charity  oi^nization, 
or  direct  to  the  secretiirj'  of  the  hoard  o£  state  charities,  any  case 
of  rcglectod  childhood  coming  under  the  teacher's  observation.  If 
parents  and  giiardians  can  not,  or  will  not,  insure  proper  schooling, 
nourishment  and  protection  to  the  children  in  their  charge,  the 
state  must  see  to  it  that  these  necessities  of  life  are  provided.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  members  of  the  clinrity  organizations,  both 
state  ami  county,  to  be  urged  to  approach  all  teachers  in  their 
various  districts,  insuring  that  interest  in  the  neglected  children 
be  encouraged. 

Reformatories  and  prisons  are  only  repair  shops;  hence  the 
greatest  good  that  can  be  accoin [dished  by  tbe  people  of  the  state 
is  by  adopting  such  methods  along  lines  of  education  as  will  bring 
about  the  correct  rearing  of  the  child.  Then,  if  the  child  should 
be  80  imfortunate  as  to  make  a  misstep  and  be  committed  to  a 
reformatory,  all  methods  used  in  the  institution  should  be  along 
lines  to  build  up  the  boy  physically,  mentJilly  and  morally,  and 
not  to  turn  him  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  contractor,  who  under 
his  system  will  naturally  tear  down  the  very  principles  that  we 
are  seeking  to  build  up.  Hence,  the  need  of  free  school  books 
and  compulsory  education  I)cfore  the  child  comes  to  sneh  an  insti- 
tution; then  the  need  of  more  schools,  more  trade  schools  and 
more  teaching  along  moral  linos  after  the  boy  is  committed  to 
anch  institution. 

The  aim  of  the  department  of  schools  in  institutions  such  as  the 
Indiana  Reformatory  is  to  give  every  inmate  the  power  to  read 
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and  write  and  to  think  and  reason  for  hiniBelf.  Tfae  benefits 
resulting  from  the  work  of  the  schools  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind  are  incalculable,  reaching  far  beyond  mere  progress  in  a 
text  book  and  affecting  the  entire  future  life  of  the  inmate.  His 
reasoning  faculties  are  developed  and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
are  disciplined  and  enlarged,  arousing  within  him  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  knowledge. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lature. 
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echoole  in  said  institiition  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tionB  for  the  government  of  same,  and  do  such  other  things  as  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  results.  The  present  contracts  of 
institution  will  not  expire  until  -Tuly,  1906.  After  that  date, 
this  institution  will  be  conducted  along  lines  indicated  above. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  illiteriites  that  come  to  this  institu- 
tion are  given  special  instruction  up  to  the  sixth  grade.  There 
are  now  about  150  of  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  such  instruc- 
tion. There  are  ten  trade  schools,  in  which  101  hoys  are  em- 
ployed; in  the  engineering  and  electrical  department  18;  in  the 
tailoring  department  19;  in  the  printing  department  8;  in  the 
brickmasons'  department  3;  in  the  blacksmiths'  department  2;  in 
the  carpenters'  department  7;  in  the  painters'  department  8;  in 
the  tinners'  department  4,  and  in  the  baking  department  6.  In 
each  of  these  departments  there  is  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  instruct  these  boys  in  the  practical  workings  o£  the 
trades.  Text-hooks  are  supplied  so  that  during  the  hours  when 
they  have  no  other  work  the  boys  may  study  the  theory  of  tlieir 
trades.  There  are  three  instnictors  in  the  iustitution,  which  has 
cai)acity  and  equipment  for  200  pupils  daily.  It  is  the  purpose 
to  give  these  boys  thorough  training  along  these  lines,  so  tliat  when 
they  are  paroled  or  released  from  the  institution  they  can  carry 
with  them  certificates  showing  that  they  are  able  to  make  certain 
wages  in  the  trade  in  which  they  have  been  instructed. 

The  compulsory  education  law  in  Indiana  needs  to  be  more 
rigidly  enforced.  Young  men  are  often  received  in  this  institution 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  This  should  not  he  possible  in  a  state  where  the  opportuni- 
ties for  an  education  are  as  groat  as  they  are  in  Indiana.  These 
young  men  when  placed  in  school  here  show  willingness  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  The  average  young  man  can  complete  a  grade 
in  from  three  to  four  months.  In  this  institution  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  that  are  admitted  can  neither  read  nor  write; 
50  per  cent,  have  never  reached  higher  than  the  second  grade;  30 
per  cent,  possibly  have  reached  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  grades; 
while  but  5  per  cent,  have  ever  received  high  school  instruction. 
This  alone  is  an  object  lesson  that  there  should  be  contyulsory 
education. 
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There  is  nodiing  that  will  tend  so  much  to  keep  young  men 
from  becoming  inmates  of  institutions  of  this  character  as  educa- 
tion. Not  only  should  they  have  education  as  they  find  it  in  the 
text-books,  but  there  should  be  established  wherever  possible  in 
our  schools  manual  training  and  classes  in  agriculture. 

If  the  people  of  this  state,  as  well  as  other  states,  would  spend 
more  money  in  kindergarten  schools,  and  would  take  the  boy  and 
girl  from  the  slums  and  the  streets  and  put  them  into  such  schools, 
and  follow  them  on  into  the  public  schools,  until  they  bloom  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  the  good  results  would  be  seen  from 
this  work  in  a  generation  from  now  by  the  population  of  our 
prisons  and  reformatories  diminishing. 

Every  teacher  should  report  to  the  local  charity  organization, 
or  direct  to  the  secretary'  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  any  case 
of  neglected  childhood  coming  under  the  teacher's  observation.  If 
parents  and  guardians  can  not,  or  will  not,  insure  proper  schooling, 
nonrishment  and  protection  to  the  children  in  their  charge,  the 
state  iiinst  see  to  it  that  these  necessities  of  life  are  provided.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  members  of  the  charity  organizations,  both 
state  and  county,  to  he  urged  to  approach  all  teachers  in  their 
vnrions  districts,  insuring  that  interest  in  the  neglected  children 
be  enconraged. 

Reformatories  and  prisons  arc  only  repair  shops;  hence  the 
greatest  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  people  of  the  state 
is  by  adopting  such  methods  along  lines  of  education  as  will  bring 
about  the  correct  rearing  of  the  child.  Then,  if  the  child  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  a  misstep  and  be  committed  to  a 
reformatory,  all  methods  used  in  the  institution  should  be  along 
lines  to  build  up  the  hoy  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and 
not  to  turn  him  over  to  tlie  mercies  of  the  contractor,  who  under 
his  system  will  naturally  tear  down  the  very  principles  that  we 
are  seeking  to  build  up.  Hence,  the  need  of  free  school  books 
and  compnlsory  education  liefore  the  child  comes  to  such  an  insti- 
tution ;  then  the  need  of  more  schools,  more  trade  schools  and 
more  teaching  along  moral  lines  after  the  boy  is  committed  to 
such  institution. 

The  aim  of  the  department  of  schools  in  institntions  such  as  the 
Indiana  Reformatory  is  to  give  every  inmate  the  power  to  read 
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and  write  and  to  think  and  reason  for  himself.  The  benefits 
resulting  from  the  work  of  the  achools  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind  are  incalculable,  reaching  far  beyond  mere  progress  in  a 
text  book  and  affecting  the  entire  future  life  of  the  inmate.  His 
reasoning  faculties  are  developed  and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
are  disciplined  and  enlarged,  arousing  within  him  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  knowledge. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lature. 
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